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TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  submit  to  the  Legislature 
their  twenty-first  annual  report,  embracing  a  record  of  their  do- 
ings and  the  condition  of  the  establishment  under  their  care,  fur 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

During  this  period  the  objects  of  their  care  and  sohcitude  have, 
through  the  smiles  of  a  gracious  Providence,  been  exempted, 
almost  wholly,  from  the  visitations  of  severe  sickness.  The  health 
of  all  has  been  continued,  subject  only  to  those  slight  interruptions 
incident  to  childhood,  and  which  irregularity  of  diet  or  exposure 
to  the  changes  of  temperature  are  wont  to  occasion  ;  thus  afford- 
ing very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  location 
and  the  healthiness  of  the  climate. 

While  expressing  the  pleasure  which  such  a  state  of  things  so 
justly  awakens,  we  are  called  upon  to  notice  the  heavy  loss  which 
this  Board  has  recently  sustained  in  the  death  of  Henry  1.  Wyck- 
off,  Esq.  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  efficient  co-laborers.  Associ- 
ciated  with  him  in  works  of  philanthropy,  we  can  bear  une- 
quivocal testimony  to  the  zeal,  efficiency  and  sound  discretion 
with  which  he  discharged  his  duties.  As  a  man  of  business, 
prompt  and  intelligent,  and  a  citizen  of  honest  and  sterhng  integ- 
rity, ready  always  to  support,  by  a  sacrifice  of  private  considera- 
tions, the  best  interests  of  society,  bis  natne  will  not  be  soon 
forgotten. 
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The  disbursements  for  the  year,  including  the  balance  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  and  twenty-two 
cents  due  to  the  Treasurer,  amount  to  twenty-eight  thousand  and 
fifty-eight  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents.  Of  this  sum  eleven 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  eighteen  cents  were  paid  on 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  forms  an  aggregate 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars 
and  forty-eight  cents,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents.  The 
Treasurer's  account,  which  is  hereunto  annexed,  and  marked 
No.  2,  may  be  referred  to  for  a  more  specific  detail. 

The  returns  of  pupils  resident  in  the  Institution;  at  the  date 
of  the  last  report,  embraced  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  names. 
During  the  year,  thirty-seven  have  been  admitted,  and  twenty- 
three  discharged,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  actual  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine;  showing  an  increase  of 
fourteen  since  the  presentation  of  the  last  report.  This  number 
is  larger  than  has  been  embraced  in  any  former  report,  and 
exceeds  that  for  whose  education  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
State,  by  the  supervisors  of  counties  and  private  individuals. 
This  has  arisen  from  an  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of  this  Board 
to  reject  any  applicant,  of  proper  age  and  capacity,  who  may 
have  been  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
for  admission  into  the  Institution. 

The  trades  taught  at  the  Institution  have  been  prosecuted  as 
heretofore,  and  with  the  like  success.  They  are  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  cabinet-making,  bookbinding  and  gardening.  All  the 
male  pupils,  except  those  that  are  too  young,  and  are  physically 
disabled  from  engaging  in  any  handicraft  employment,  woik,  in 
the  intervals  of  study,  at  one  or  the  other  of  these  branches,  from 
three  to  four  and  a  half  hours  daily.  The  females  are  taught 
plain  sewing,  and  those  who  desire  it  are  instructed  in  tailoring 
and  the  folding  and  sewing  of  books.    By  this  arrangement  the 
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lime  out  of  school  is  usefully  spent,  which,  otherwise,  would  be 
wasted  or  turned  to  small  account. 

The  enlargement  of  the  building  by  the  additions  made  in 
1838,  and  so  fully  described  in  the  report  of  that  year,  has  fur- 
nished ample  accommodations  to  meet  all  the  wants  and  exigen- 
cies of  the  Institution.  So  that  notwithstanding  the  unusual 
number  of  pupils  at  present  residing  in  the  establishment,  not  the 
slightest  inconvenience  is  felt  from  want  of  room  by  any  member 
of  the  family.  While  the  number  and  size  of  the  apartments 
add  to  the  facilities  foi*  preserving  order  and  regularity  throughout, 
they  contribute  also  to  the  health  and  pleasure  of  all  concerned. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  department  of  instruction 
during  the  past  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  return  of  Mr.  D. 
E.  Bartlet^,  whose  resignation  was  announced  in  the  last  report. 
The  Board  are  happy  to  state  that  they  feel  full  confidence  in  the 
efficiency  and  skill  exhibited  by  those  engaged  in  this  department 
of  the  Institution. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  intellectual  improvement,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  repeated  examinations,  is  such  as  to  answer  the 
just  expectations  of  the  Board.  We  refrain,  however,  from  any 
expression  of  opinion  on  this  as  well  as  other  departments  of  the 
Institution,  and  content  ourselves  with  the  bare  recital  of  the 
facts  which  may  serve  to  lead  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  its  true 
character  and  condition.  At  the  close  of  the  academical  year, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  official  capacity  as  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  according  to  the  provisions  of  law,  visited 
the  Institution  in  connexion  with  a  committee  of  visiters,  and  in- 
stituted such  an  examination  into  its  various  departments,  and 
especially  its  intellectual,  as  was  demanded  by  his  official  obliga- 
tions. The  gentlemen  composing  the  committee  occupy  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  in  public  estimation,  on  account  of  their  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  and  their  moral  worth.  As  the  result 
of  this  examination,  therefore,  the  Legislature  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  minute  and  impartial  report,  on  all  points  pertaining  to  \t& 
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Standing  and  mode  of  operations.  Under  these  circumstances,- 
we  are  unwilling  to  occupy  any  portion  of  the  ground  which  the 
committee  may  claim  as  their  appropriate  domain,  or  anticipate 
by  any  remarks  of  our  own,  their  official  statements,  which  are 
not  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  bias,  either  to  censure  or  praise. 

From  some  of  the  most  distinguished  institutions  abroad,  both 
on  the  continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  the  Board  are  happy  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  printed  documents,  in  ex- 
change for  our  own  publications.  Mutual  civilities  of  a  hke  kind 
have  also  passed  between  this,  and  such  institutions  in  other 
States  of  (he  Union,  as  are  accustomed  to  issue  annual  reports. 
This  friendly  interchange  it  is  hoped  may  be  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  other  establishments  of  a  similar  nature,  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  the  recorded  results  of  the  experience  of  each 
will  be  mutually  beneficial,  in  arriving  at  general  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  reaching  the  object  we  have  in 
view,  the  elevation  oi  the  deaf  mute  to  the  dignity  of  a  thinking 
and  rational  being.  A  short  analysis  of  those  more  recently  re- 
ceived, may  be  found  in  the  appendix,  in  continuation  of  the 
notices  in  our  eighteenth  report. 

At  a  period  when  the  art  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has 
attained  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  that  which  marks  it  at 
the  present  day,  when  its  claim  upon  the  public  philanthropy  are 
so  extensively  acknowledged  throughout  all  christian  communi- 
ties, and  when  it  is  pursued  in  many  countries  with  all  the  sys- 
tem and  methods  wiiich  its  successful  prosecution  requires,  it  is 
interesting  to  revert  to  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  and  the 
successive  steps  which  distinguished  its  early  development.  Such 
a  retrospect  cannot  fail  to  gratify  every  friend  of  humanity,  by 
showing  how  much  has  been  accomplished  in  a  space  of  time 
comparatively  brief,  and  indicating,  at  the  same  time,  with  what 
certainty,  truth  and  benevolence  will  ever  prevail  over  prejudice 
and  bigotry,  and  with  what  success  persevering  effort,  however  in 
itcjclf  feeble,  will  at  length  surmount  the  most  formidable  difficulty. 
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The  early  history  of  the  world  affords  us  no  evidence  that  a 
desire  to  relieve  the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  deaf  and  dumb, 
ever,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  ages,  animated  the  minds  of 
men.  Hardly  indeed  do  we  find  a  mention  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  class  of  persons,  and  whenever  such  a  mention  does  occur, 
it  is  accompanied  with  some  intimation  of  the  entire  hopelessness 
of  their  situation,  or  it  may  be  with  some  expression  of  loathing 
for  their  persons,  as  if  they  had  been  marked  out  by  heaven  as 
objects  of  its  wrath.  They  were  deprived  of  the  common  civil 
rights  of  man,  thrust  out  of  the  pale  of  society,  and  even  some- 
times, condemned  to  death  by  violence.  It  seems  strange  to  us, 
with  our  present  degree  of  light,  that  men  of  cultivated  minds, 
the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  greatness  of  whose 
genius  makes  them  still  in  their  tombs  the  objects  of  veneration 
to  mankind,  should  have  yielded  to  prejudices  so  unworthy  of 
their  exalted  intellects,  or  have  failed  to  perceive  and  acknowledge 
the  sole  and  simple  distinction,  which  causes  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  differ  from  their  fellow  men. 

It  seems  strange  that  they  should  have  confounded  an  infirmi- 
ty, which  is  merely  organic,  with  mental  imbecility,  or  have  been 
unable  to  distinguish  between  a  physical  privation,  and  a  deficien- 
cy of  the  intellectual  powers  common  to  the  race.  The  fact, 
however,  is  undoubted.  For  the  prejudices  of  antiquity  toward 
the  class  of  which  we  are  speaking  were  founded,  not  on  the  ig- 
norance of  that  class,  which  must  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  imperfect  means  of  communicating  with  the  world,  but  on 
their  supposed  incapacity  from  their  original  intellectual  constitu- 
tion to  become  better  informed,  even  were  their  calamity  removed. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that,  with  the  prevalence  of  Christianity 
in  Europe,  prejudices  unfounded  as  these  w^ould  shortly  disap- 
pear. Such  was  not,  however,  the  case.  The  strange  doctrine, 
that,  by  the  calamity  of  deafness.  Heaven  had  seen  fit  to  exhibit 
a  palpable  mark  of  its  displeasure  toward  the  unfortunate  sub- 
jects of  it,  continued  to  prevail.     Some  reason  for  this  may,  per- 
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haps,  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  innmediate  consequence  of 
congenital  deafness,  viz  :  inability  to  articulate,  is  a  more  promin- 
ent subject  of  remark,  than  thede  ifness  itself.  A  being  in  the 
human  form,  but  uttering  only  such  sounds,  as  are  usually  heard 
to  proceed  from  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  appears,  at  first  view, 
a  monster.  The  similarity  of  his  cries  to  those  of  irrational  ani- 
mals, seems  to  degrade  him  at  once  to  the  level  of  such.  And 
the  human  image,  with  which  he  is  invested,  seems  only  to  shock 
and  repel,  instead  of  exciting  interest,  and  inspiring  compassion 
and  kindness.  Those,  who  for  the  first  time  meet  a  deaf  mute, 
are  struck  not  so  much  with  the  fact  of  his  deafness,  as  with  that 
of  his  dumbness.  The  former  is,  in  truth,  almost  forgotten,  in 
the  singularity  of  beholding  a  man  who  cannot  utter  an  articu- 
late sound.  But  when,  by  reflection,  it  is  brought  to  mind  that 
this  absence  of  speech  is  owing,  not  to  any  incapacity  to  under- 
stand the  words  of  others,  but  only  to  the  inability  to  hear  them, 
the  being,  who,  before  seemed  monstrous,  becomes  restored  in  the 
mind,  to  humanity,  and  ceases  to  be  regarded  with  horror  or  dis- 
like. 

But  ignorance  is  not  prone  thus  to  reflect  and  reason.  Hence 
in  the  darkness  which  overspread  the  eastern  continent,  down  to 
the  period  usually  called  the  revival  of  letters,  it  was  not  only 
natural,  but  almost  necessary,  that  the  ancient  prejudices  should 
still  continue  to  prevail.  We  cannot  suppose,  indeed,  that  this 
should  have  been^  the  case  with  absolutely  all  mankind  ;  some 
there  may  and  must  have  been,  who  could  so  far  emancipate 
their  minds  from  these  irrational  views,  as  to  regard  with  pity 
the  objects  of  a  dislike  so  nearly  universal.  As  learning  was  not 
wholly  dead  but  sleeping,  as  amidst  the  multitude  of  the  unen- 
lightened, there  were  some,  whom  circumstances  permitted  to 
cultivate  their  intellects,  and  thus  to  acquire  liberal  and  expanded 
views  of  things,  so  there  must  have  been  here  and  there  an  indi- 
vidual, capable  of  perceiving  the  injustice  of  the  popular  impres- 
sions in  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.     And  as  physical  misfor- 
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tune,  in  all  its  phases,  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  there  must  have 
been  some  deaf  mutes,  who,  from  the  position  held  by  the  famihes 
to  which  they  belonged,  in  the  social  scale,  must  have  found,  in 
the  kindness  and  attention  of  those  about  them,  some  compensa- 
tion for  their  privations.  We  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  here 
and  there  one  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  his  fellow  men,  and  consequently  some  means 
of  intellectual  enjoyment.  But  it  is  not  by  the  exertions  of  a 
few  scattered  individuals,  that  great  moral  changes  can  be  effect- 
ed in  a  community,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  in 
mental  darkness.  Unreasonable  prejudices,  whatever  may  be 
their  subject,  can  rarely  be  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  but  by  the  force  of  general  education.  Thus,  how- 
ever a  few  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  here  and  there  have  es- 
caped from  suffering,  to  their  full  extent,  the  consequences  of  their 
original  misfortune,  the  greater  number,  indeed  almost  all,  were 
left  to  live  and  die,  outcasts  from  society,  unsolaced  by  a  look  of 
sympathy  throughout  their  weary  existence. 

Apart  from  the  isolated  instances  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  of  those  who  received  from  their  immediate  friends,  some 
of  the  benefits  of  education,  instances  of  which  we  meet  with 
but  imperfect  records,  and  of  which  we  consequently  know 
nothing  satisfactory,  it  does  not  appear,  that  down  to  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  any  thing  had  been  done  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  early  part  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  the  celebrated  Italian  mathematician,  Cardan,  sug- 
gested the  practicability  of  their  education,  though  intimating  at 
the  same  time,  the  extreme  diflficulty  of  the  undertaking. 
Cardan  was  sensible  of  the  truth,  which,  however  obvious  it  may 
appear,  has  yet  been  controverted  in  the  strongest  terms  by  many 
enlightened  men,  that  speech  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  utility 
of  an  alphabetic  hnguage.  He  laid  down  the  proposition,  that 
ideas  may  be  directly  associated  with  written  words,  and  that  the 
images  of  these  written  words  may  afford  to  the  mind  the  same 
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facility  in  conducting  its  operations,  which  their  sounds  afford  to 
those  who  speak.  He  saw,  clearly  enough,  what  is  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  aid  which  the  intellect  derives  from  tiie  use  of  signs 
representative  of  ideas,  without  falling  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  such  assistance  is  obtainable  only  from  signs  of  a  particular 
description.  It  appears  to  us  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  when 
views  of  this  subject  so  rational  as  those  of  Cardan  were  taken 
by  a  man  of  his  eminence,  no  person  should  have  been  found  to 
test  their  truth  in  practice.  It  is  perhaps  equally  so,  that  after 
the  publication  of  such  opinions,  nearly  a  century  should  have 
passed  away,  without  producing  another  philosopher  disposed  to 
turn  his  attention  to  similar  speculations.  Such,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case,  nor  was  it  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  any  well  directed  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  is  recorded  to  have  been  put  forth. 

It  is,  furthermore,  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  countries,  in 
which  the  earhest  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whosenames 
have  leached  us,  made  their  appearance,  were  not  those  in  which 
the  art  made  the  most  rapid  progress  towards  perfection  ;  nor 
those,  by  any  means,  in  which  the  earliest  efficient  efforts  were 
made,  to  render  the  diffusion  of  the  benefits  of  education,  gene- 
ral among  deaf  mutes.  Those  countries,  on  the  contrary,  which 
were  behind  at  the  outset,  have,  in  later  times,  exhibited  a  much 
higher  degree  of  zeal  than  the  former,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  have  produced  and  perfected  schools  and  systems  of 
instruction,  of  which  great  numbers,  if  not  all  of  those  who 
require  such  aid,  feel  the  advantages. 

In  contemplating  the  present  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
of  Spain,  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  a  noble 
and  philanthropic  art  should  have  first  sprung  into  existence 
there.  This  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  the  case  with  that 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  It  is  to  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic, 
a  Benedictine  monk,  of  the  convent  at  Ona,  that  the  earliest 
authentic  records  on  this  subject  attribute  the  honor  of  having 
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first  regularly  attempted  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This 
benevolent  man,  by  name  Peter  Ponce,  is  said  to  have  been 
remarkably  successful  in  his  efforts.  Indeed,  if  we  believe  the 
accounts  which  are  given  of  the  attainments  of  his  pupils,  we 
must  suppose  that  not  all  the  labors  of  subsequent  instructors, 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  more  than  was  done  by  this  earliest 
pioneer.  He  made  it  a  prominent  object  to  restore  articulate 
speech  to  the  deaf  mute,  and  this  he  is  said  to  have  done  with 
such  ability,  that  they  were  able  to  speak  in  Spanish,  Italian, 
Latin  and  Greek.  Their  intellectual  cultivation  is  stated  to  have 
been  so  great,  that  in  the  words  of  Ponce  himself,  "they  would 
have  passed  for  men  of  talent  in  the  eyes  of  Aristotle." 

It  appears,  from  this  account,  that  in  the  very  infancy  of  the 
art,  audible  articulation  was  adopted  as  the  great  means  of  bring- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb  into  communication  with  their  fellow 
men.  The  same  object  has  been  kept  in  view,  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  instructors.  Indeed  it 
may  be  said  that  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  in  Europe,  have  main- 
tained, in  theory,  whatever  may  have  been  their  practice,  that 
without  the  attainment  of  the  power  of  articulation,  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  be  considered  as  complete,  still,  it 
is  no  less  true,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  that  have  ever  been  educated,  have  been  taught  only  to 
read  and  write  alphabetic  language. 

John  Paul  Bonet,  also  a  native  of  Spain,  not  long  after  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  published  a  treatise 
on  this  branch  of  education.  This  individual  appears,  too,  to 
have  met  with  very  encouraging  success  in  his  endeavors  to  put 
in  practice  the  precepts  he  set  forth.  It  appears  probable  that  his 
methods  of  instruction  were  entirely  of  his  own  invention  ;  for 
after  the  death  of  Ponce,  a  long  time  elapsed  during  which  the 
art  was  altogether  lost,  that  instructor  having  neither  published  nor 
committed  to  writing  any  account  of  what  he  had  done.  The 
first,  perhaps  the  only  pupil  of  Bonet,  was  the  brother  of  a  friend, 
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who  occupied  the  rank  of  constable  of  Castile.  This  person  was 
seen  in  Spain  by  Kenelm  Digby,  who  states  that  he  was  able  to 
understand  speech  from  tiie  motion  of  the  speaker's  lips,  and  also 
himself  to  articulate  distinctly. 

The  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  seems  to  have  been 
destined  to  but  a  brief  existence  in  the  country  of  its  birth.  After 
the  time  of  Bonet,  it  fell  into  disuse  ;  at  least  we  find  not  more 
than  one  instance  mentioned  in  which  it  was  practised.  In  Italy 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  one  or  two  writers,  and  in  England' 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  there  sprung  up  a  number  of  instruc- 
tors. Of  these,  the  principal  was  Wallis,  profc;ssor  of  mathema- 
tics in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  labored  with  some  success 
in  this  department  of  education.  But  the  English  instructors  by 
no  means  attained  the  striking  results  recorded  of  Ponce  and 
Bonet.  In  Holland,  the  names  most  usually  associated  with  the 
infancy  of  this  art,  are  those  of  Van  Helmont,  and  Conrad 
Aminan.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  great  was  the  real  success 
of  these  teachers,  particularly  tlie  first,  in  consequence  of  the 
incredible  rapidity  with  which  they  claim  to  have  surmounted  the 
difficulties  of  their  task.  Van  Helmont  asserts  that  in  three 
weeks  he  enabled  a  deaf  mute  to  answer,  articulatcl}^,  questions 
in  like  manner  addressed  to  him  ;  and  Amman,  while  he  admits 
the  difficulties  he  was  obliged  to  encounter,  says  that  in  three 
months  or  a  year  he  attained  satisfactory  results.  These  instruc- 
tors, as  some  have  done  since  their  time,  assumed  it  to  be  utterly 
impossible  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  any  purpose,  without 
making  them  articulators.  They  attributed  something  of  a 
divine  character  to  oral  language,  a  character,  which,  they  main- 
tained, in  the  original  state  of  innocence  in  which  man  was 
created,  rendered  speech  sufficiently  efficacious  to  set  aside  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  in  other  words  to  work  miracles.  It  is  un- 
necessary, for  the  present  purpose,  to  detail  the  particulars  of  their 
extravagant  creed. 

Germany,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  pro- 
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duced  a  large  number  of  instructors  ;  while  in  Holland,  England 
and  Spain,  the  art  was  shortly  forgotten.  In  the  year  17 18^ 
George  Raphel  published  a  work,  in  which  lie  gave  the  results  of 
his  experience,  in  the  education  of  three  of  his  own  children. 
Many  others,  in  a  more  extended  history,  might  deserve  a  notice  j 
but  the  individual  whose  name  is  most  frequently  mentioned 
among  the  early  German  instructors,  was  Samuel  Heinicke,  the 
director  of  the  first  institution  ever  publicly  endowed,  which  was 
established  at  Leipzic,  in  1778.  Heinicke  was  remarkable  for 
any  thing  but  the  courtesy  with  which  he  met  the  arguments  of 
those  who  controverted  the  justice  of  his  views.  His  disposition 
appears  to  have  been  intolerant  and  overbearing.  He  was  cha- 
racterized by  excessive  self-conceit,  and  in  his  statements  of  his 
success  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  exaggeration.  He 
asserted,  for  example,  that  in  six  weeks  he  had  taught  a  pupil 
to  answer  correctly  in  writing,  whatever  questions  were  proposed. 
Though  living  so  long  after  the  art  of  instructing  deaf-mutes 
had  been  known  and  practised  in  his  own,  and  in  other  countries, 
he  still  assumed  to  himself  the  honor  of  its  invention.  This 
might  have  been  a  just  assumption,  had  it  ever  been  made  to  ap- 
pear that  his  methods  were  distinguished  by  any  thing  essential- 
ly novel.  But,  so  far  as  is  at  the  present  time  known,  such  was 
not  the  case. 

In  France,  before  the  period  of  regular  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  names  of  but  four  instructors  are  recorded. 
These  are  Father  Vanin,  Pereire,  Ernaud  and  the  Abbe  Des- 
champs.  Pereire  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  successful, 
but  he  carefully  kept  his  processes  secret  from  the  world.  In 
1749  he  presented  two  of  his  pupils  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
of  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  valuable  compensation 
for  his  invention. 

The  instructor  who  next  claims  attention,  and  whose  labors 
availed  to  accomplish  more  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
than  those  of  any  other  who  has  ever  appeared,  is  the  Abbe  De 
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I'Epee.  From  his  time,  this  department  of  education  has  con- 
tinued to  occupy  so  great  and  con?tantly  increasing  a  share  of 
the  pubhc  attention,  that  Degerando,  in  his  history  of  the  art, 
has  made  it  tlie  separating  epoch  between  the  two  great  periods, 
into  which  he  has  divided  his  subject.  Up  to  this  time,  there  had 
been  neither  system,  nor  mutual  understanding  prevailing  among 
instructors,  nor,  in  many  cases,  had  one  been  aware  even  of  the 
previous  existence  of  others.  Most  of  those  who  had  given  their 
time  and  thougrhts  to  the  task  of  educating  the  deaf,  had  done  it 
in  the  hope  of  gain.  They  had  kept  their  methods  profoundly 
secret,  and  had,  from  time  to  time,  made  overtures  to  govern- 
ments to  disclose  them  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  Whenever 
they  chanced  to  encounter  others  laboring  in  the  same  field,  so 
far  from  hailing  them  as  brethren,  and  co-laborers  in  a  benevo- 
lent work,  they  manifested  a  petty  jealousy  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  genuine  philanthropy.  During  this  earlier 
period,  moreover,  each  instructor  limited  himself  to  the  education 
of  a  few  ;  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  all  applicants  were 
unknown.  Each  was  also  the  inventor  of  his  own  processes,  and 
though  these  were  often  essentially  the  same,  they  were  again 
and  again  devised  anew.  Dying  likewise,  in  general,  with  their 
inventors,  they  did  not  serve  as  contributions  to  a  common  stock 
of  information,  nor  afford  to  succeeding  laborers  the  means  of 
improving  their  processes. 

De  I'Epee  commenced  his  labors  in  the  year  1760,  and  died  in 
the  year  1789.  Since^  as  has  just  been  stated,  up  to  this  time, 
there  had  been  no  union  of  effort  among  instructors,  nor  any  at- 
tempt to  prepare  persons  for  the  task  of  teaching,  the  art  may 
be  assumed  to  have  been  as  much  in  its  infancy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  period  of  the  history,  as  it  was  of 
course  at  that  of  the  first.  Thus  it  is  only  within  the  limited 
period  of  time  that  has  passed,  since  De  I'Epee  lived,  that  this  art 
can  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  progressive  state  De  I'Epee  him- 
self was  a  man  to  command  our  veneration,  not  so  much  for  the 
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brilliancy  of  his  talents,  as  for  the  benevolence  of  his  heart;  not 
so  much  for  his  own  eminent  success  in  the  labors  upon  which 
he  entered,  as  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  strove  to  inspire  others 
with  the  feelings  which  animated  himself,  and  to  prepare  them, 
by  imparting  the  light  of  his  experience,  to  enter  upon  the  same 
field  with  greater  advantages.  He  it  was,  who  turned  the  prac- 
tice of  this  art  from  a  gainful  speculation,  into  a  charity  ;  who 
gave  of  his  own  means,  that  the  unfortunate  might  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  education,  instead  of  selling  to  them,  what  numbers 
are  unfortunately  too  poor  to  buy.  It  was  his  ardent  desire,  a 
desire  which  was  in  a  measure  gratified,  to  see  other  teachers  in- 
structed by  himself,  establishing  other  schools,  wherever  there 
were  suitable  subjects  to  be  educated.  Degerando,  accordingly, 
calls  the  period  which  commences  with  him,  the  period  of  institu- 
tions. De  I'Epee  labored  for  nearly  thirty  years,  without  any 
countenance  from  the  great,  and  with  little  notice  from  the  be- 
nevolent. His  own  limited  means  sustained  the  school  which  he 
had  founded,  and  his  own  ceaseless  toil  rendered  it  a  means  of 
extending  to  a  very  large  number,  the  benefits  of  a  respectable 
education.  The  attainments  of  his  pupils  were,  indeed,  for  the 
most  part,  far  less  brilliant  than  those  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, who  still  practised  the  art  on  a  more  selfish  plan  ;  but  if 
their  intellectual  culture  was  inferior  to  what,  under  more  favor- 
able auspices,  it  might  have  been,  their  hearts  were  imbued  with 
the  overflowing  goodness  of  their  master,  and  they  went  back  to 
the  world  not  only  wiser,  but  better,  in  a  much  higher  degree. 

The  perseverance  of  De  I'Epee,  at  length  convinced  the  scep- 
tical of  the  duty  of  making  a  permanent  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  it  was  not  until  after  his 
death,  that  the  school  which  he  had  founded,  passed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  French  government,  with  the  title  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  France.  Besides  this,  there  were  at  that  time  but 
three  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  though  a  few  private 
schools  had  been  opened  in  diflferent  places.     The  rapid  march 
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of  improvement  in  this  respect,  will  be  obvious  from  the  fact, 
that  there  are  at  present  in  existence  in  the  world,  nearly,  or 
quite  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  uncommon  talents,  lively  zeal  and  remarkable  success  of 
the  instructor  who  immediately  followed  De  I'Epee,  were  causes 
which  contributed  greatly  to  excite  the  public  interest,  and  to  in- 
crease the  popular  bias  in  favor  of  an  institution  which  had  been 
so  long  neglected.  Sicard  was  a  man  of  no  common  order. 
Systematic  and  logical  in  his  habits  of  thought,  he  proceeded  to 
give  to  his  method  of  instruction  a  degree  of  regularity  which  it 
had  wanted  in  the  hands  of  others.  He  wrote  extensively  on 
the  subject,  and  his  works  have  been  made  the  principal  guide  in 
many  schools  of  more  recent  date.  Of  the  merit  of  his  pro- 
cesses, and  of  the  wisdom  of  some  of  his  theoretic  notions  there 
have  been,  and  still  are  diversities  of  opinion,  but  of  the  evidence 
of  ability  which  they  exhibit,  and  of  the  success  of  their  practi- 
cal application  in  his  own  hands,  there  can  be  none. 

Since  the  time  of  De  I'Epee  and  Sicard  the  multiplication  of 
schools  and  instructors  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  of  them  individually  here.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  since  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  history  of  this  art,  in  this  second 
period  of  its  existence,  consists  chiefly  in  the  publications,  theo- 
retic and  practical,  to  which  its  progress  has  given  rise.  The 
prominent  points  of  difference  between  instructors  of  the  present 
day  have,  however,  been  more  or  less  fully  exhibited  in  the  past 
reports  of  this  Institution.  It  would  be  aside  from  the  object  at 
present  in  view  to  present  them  again  here. 

The  circumstances  attendant  on  the  creation  of  the  earliest 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  own  country  are  too 
generally  known  to  require  repetition.  America  possesses  now 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  schools  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  world,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  prospect  that,  at  a  day 
not  very  distant,  tliere  will  remain  nothing  to  desire  in  the  way 
of  public  provision  for  the  wants  of  this  interesting  class  of  per- 
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sons.  When  we  look  back  upon  what  has  been  done  among  us, 
within  little  more  than  twenty  years,  we  have  every  reason  to 
encourage  us  in  the  belief  that  our  country  will  never  be  behind 
any  other  in  a  work  which  so  strongly  recommends  itself  to  the 
best  feelings  of  the  heart. 

It  has  just  been  observed  that,  within  the  later  period  of  the 
history  we  have  been  considering,  the  publications  which  have 
been  made,  and  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  between 
instructors,  as  to  the  wisest  modes  of  practice  and  the  compara- 
tive merit  of  systems,  are  the  principal  matters  of  interest.  In 
this  respect  the  earlier  and  later  period  essentially  differ.  It  was 
in  regard  to  the  mechanical  means  of  communicating  language 
to  the  deaf  and  the  most  judicious  modes  of  enabling  them  to 
employ  it,  that  the  attention  of  the  earlier  instructors  was  directed. 
The  great  questions  among  them  were,  whether  the  learner 
should  be  left  to  depend  on  writing  only,  or  taught  to  articulate  ; 
to  read  simply,  or  to  comprehend  the  motion  of  the  lips  of  a 
speaker ;  whether  designs  should  be  largely  employed  in  convey- 
ing ideas  of  objects,  whether  signs  of  action  should  be  cultivated 
or  suppressed,  or  whether  the  manual  alphabet  should  occupy  a 
prominent  or  subordinate  rank  among  the  instruments  of  in- 
struction. Among  the  earlier  teachers  the  great  merit  of  a  sys- 
tem consisted  in  its  giving  more  or  less  prominence  to  one  or 
another  of  the  means  of  communication  with  the  deaf ;  with 
the  later  it  has  been  esteemed  of  much  higher  importance  with 
what  method  ideas  and  words  should  be  classified,  and  in  what 
order  presented  to  the  mind.  The  subject  has,  therefore,  in  later 
times,  assumed  the  character  of  a  science,  a  character  which  did 
not  previously  belong  to  it. 

The  energies  of  many  minds  have  aheady  been  directed  to  the 
study  of  this  science,  and,  in  theory,  its  main  principles  may  be 
considered  to  be  settled.  But  in  the  complete  application  to 
practice  of  these  principles,  all  instructors  find  that  a  great  labor 
remains  yet  to  be  accomplished.    Much  study  of  the  principles 
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of  general  grammar,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  particular  lan- 
guages, is  yet  necessary,  in  order  that  their  elements  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  learner,  in  the  most  judicious  and  ef- 
fectual manner.  The  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
may,  therefore,  be  said,  notwithstanding  what  it  has  accomplish- 
ed in  past  time,  to  be  materially  in  arrears  of  the  science.  There 
is,  consequently,  no  less  occasion  at  the  present  time,  than  there 
has  been  at  any  period  heretofore,  for  a  continuation  of  effort  af- 
ter improvement.  Indeed,  since  the  instructors  of  this  day  may 
be  said  to  labor  in  the  light  afforded  by  the  just  theoretical  views 
which  have  been  taken  of  their  pecuhar  task,  they  have  more 
encouragement  to  attempt  improvements  in  practice  :  for  they  are 
able,  in  advance,  to  assign  to  themselves  what  is  the  immediate 
and  what  the  ultimate  object  to  be  attained  by  each  course  of  ef- 
fort, and  to  give  a  reason,  satisfactory  to  their  own  minds,  why 
such  should  be  their  aim.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  infancy  of 
the  art.  The  reasons  determining  a  teacher  to  present  the  pecu- 
liarities of  written  or  spoken  language  in  one  order  rather  than 
in  another,  were  of  a  superficial  and  insignificant  character.  In 
many  respects,  perhaps,  his  course  wa.s  directed  as  much  by  acci- 
dent, as  by  any  other  cause.  This  was  a  consequence  of  having 
no  settled  principles  of  theory — no  predetermined  laws  by  which 
to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  different  modes  of  practice. 
And  here  we  see  the  practical  advantage  of  correct  theoretical 
views,  even  though  the  theory  may  exact  more  than  the  ad- 
vancement of  art  enables  us  to  supply.  It  stands,  nevertheless, 
as  a  light  to  inform  us  when  we  are  walking  in  the  right  way, 
and  when  deviating  from  it,  though  we  may  be  far  distant  from 
the  point  of  perfection  desired. 

The  art  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  more  stationary  at  the  present  day,  than  it  has  been  in 
past  times.  Its  gradual  progress  in  improvement  may  be  traced 
even  down  to  the  latest  period  ;  and  we  have  little  reason  to 
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doubt  that  another  half  century  will  have  rendered  it  as  much 
more  efficient  than  at  present,  as  it  is  now  superior  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  its  methods,  and  the  unvarying  success  of  its  results,  to 
the  same  imperfect  art  as  practised  half  a  century  ago. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 
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No.  1. 

LIST  OF  PUPILS 
In  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dec.  31 , 1839* 

MALES. 


Ackley,  John  W.  - 
Arnold,  Charles  H.  - 
Atkins,  John  H.  - 
Ayres,  Oliver,  - 
Baker,  Abel  B.  - 
Baker,  George, 
Banister,  Luther,  - 
Barnhart,  Jacob, 
Barton,  Ebenezer, 
Bean,  George, 
Benedict,  Isaac,  - 
Bentley,  Taber, 
Blowers,  Cyrus  R. 
Bosworth,  Joseph  S. 
Bragg,  Isaac, 
Bragg,  William, 
Brown  Sylvester  P. 
Brown,  Daniel  D.  - 
Burchard,  George  S. 
Burgess,  Peter, 
Burlingham,  William  A. 
Campbell,  Franklin,  - 
Cantine,  Richard  H, 
Cary,  Mills, 
Clark,  Alfred, 
Clark,  John  Oliver,  - 
Clark,  Thomas,  . 
Conklin,  Abraham,  - 
Covert,  James  E.  - 


TOWN. 

Stockport, 
Troy, 
do. 

Walkill,  - 
J[Iontgomery,  - 
Dryden, 
Pierpont, 
Canton, 
JVeW'  York, 
Syracuse,  - 
JVetV'  York, 
Unionvale, 
Farmersville,  - 
Sweden, 
Otisco,  - 

do* 
Salina,  - 
Piicairn,  - 
Wateriown, 
jyew-  York, 

do.  - 
Bern, 

Wawarsing,  - 
West  Milford, 
Otisco,  - 
Jersey  City, 
Darien, 
CoeymanSj 
Potter,  - 


COUNTY. 

Columbia, 
Rensselaer. 

do. 
Orange. 

do. 
Tompkins. 
St.  Lawrence* 

do. 
JVeio-  York. 
Onondaga. 
JVew-  York. 
Dutchess. 
Cattaraugus. 
JVIonroe. 
Onondaga. 

do. 

do. 

St.  Lawrence, 
Jefferson. 
JVew-  York. 

do. 
Albany. 
Ulster. 
JVew- Jersey. 
Onondaga. 
Bergen,  JV.  J^ 
Genesee. 
Albany. 
Yates. 
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Crandall,  Henry  B.  - 
Crawford,  William  M.  - 
Crepts,  Christian, 
Cumnjings,  Robert, 
Curtis,  John,  - 
Darrow,  John, 
Deniston,  Benjamin  F. 
Driscall,  Ransom, 
Duncan,  Nathan  M.  - 
Farrell,  Nicholas,  - 
Ferris,  Joseph  Fox,  - 
Fish,  Augustus,  - 
Fitzgerald,  William  O. 
Gamage,  Gilbert  C.  W. 
Griswold,  Henry  E.  - 
Groesbeck,  Frederick,  - 
Gunn,  Orville,  - 
Hall,  Jacob  Lewis, 
Harding,  Harrison,  - 
Hedden,  Aaron  W. 
Herrington,  Aaron,  - 
Howell,  Davis, 
Johnson,  Elias, 
Johnson,  Abraham, 

Jones,  Josiah,  - 

Jones,  David, 
Ketchum,  Henry  C. 

Kinney,  William,  - 

Marshal],  George  B. 

Mills,  John  A. 

Munger,  John, 

McCommisky,  Francis  - 

McMillen,  Thomas,  - 

Nichols,  Ebenezcr, 

O'Brien,  Patrick, 

Paige,  Anson  F.  - 

Palerson,  James, 

Phinney,  William, 

Pierce,  Andrew, 

Price,  John, 

Reynolds,  Cornelius  H. 

Sheldon,  John, 

Shoiwell,  John, 

Simkins,  Miron,  - 

Slater,  William  L.  - 

Smart,  Franklin,  - 


Waiervliet. 
JVew-York, 
Rome^ 
Putnam,  - 
Unadilla, 
Cambridge, 
Cornivall, 
Greene, 

J[To7}  mouth,  - 
JVciv-  Yorkj 
Smyrna, 
Otselic, 
W arwick, 
JVew-York, 
Uiica,  - 
JVevj  Scotland, 
Mount  Morrisj 
Whitehall,  . 
Perrysburgh,  - 
JVeioark, 
Burlington, 
Brookhaven, 
JVew  Paltz,  - 
do. 

JVew-  York, 
do. 

South-East,  - 
Roxbury,  • 
Southampton,  - 
Le  Roy, 
W arsaio, 
JVew-York, 
Providence, 
Canton, 
Troy,  - 
0x11  ego, 
Quebec, 
Cliamplain, 
JVew-York,  - 
W ashington, 
Belfast,  - 
JVeiv-York, 

do.  - 
Chemung, 
Rye,  - 
Flushing,  - 


Jllbany. 

JVew-  York. 

Oneida. 

Washington. 

Otsego. 

W ashington. 

Orange. 

Chenango. 

Monmouth  Co.  JV.J. 

JVew-York. 

Chenango. 

do. 
Orange. 
JVew-York. 
Oneida. 
Albany. 
Livingston. 
Washington. 
Cattaraugus. 
Wayne. 
Otsego, 
Suffolk. 
Ulster, 
do. 

JVcw-York. 

do. 
Pidnam. 
JWorris,  JV,  J. 
Suffolk. 
Genesee, 
do. 

JVeiv-  York, 
Saratoga. 
St.  Lawrence. 
Rensselaer. 
Tioga. 

Lower  Canada. 
Clinton. 
JVew-  York. 
Dutchess. 
Allegany. 
JVew- York. 

do. 
Chemung. 
Westchester. 
Queens. 
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Smith,  Joseph  H.     •       -  Warwick, 

Spicer,  Allen  W.  -       -  Hoosick,  - 

Swaysland,  Frederick,      -  JVew-York, 

Thomas,  Clark,    -       -  Bloomville, 

Van  Benschoien,  Lawrence,  AW  For  A:, 
Vanderbeck,  John  Edward,  do. 

Van  Norder,  Nelson,        -  Troy,  - 

Van  Riper,  John,  -       -  Faterson.  - 

Watterson,  James  A.        -  Vernon,  - 

Webster,  John  S.  -       -  JVew-York, 

Wilkins,  N.  Denton,         -  Brooklyn, 


Orange. 
Rensselaer. 
JVeic-York. 
Delaware. 
JVeiu-  York. 

do. 
Rensselaer. 
Passaic  J  JV.  J. 
Oneida. 
JVew-  Yor/c. 
Kings. 


FEMALES. 


Ackley,  Sarah  C. 
Arnold,  Fanny, 
Arnold,  Jane, 
Austin,  Elizabeth, 
Baldwin,  Naomi  P. 
Banks,  Emeline, 
Banks,  Susan, 
Barnes,  Elvira, 
Bortle,  Susan, 
Bracy,  Mary  Ann,  . 
Broqua,  Pauline,  . 
Brown,  Harriet  P. 
Brown,  Jane  L. 
Brownson,  Mary  Ann, 
Buck,  Jane, 
Bucklen,  Martha  Ann, 
Budd,  Elizabeth  R. 
Butler,  Virginia, 
Coleman,  Calista,  . 
Conner,  Catharine,  . 
Covert,  Sarah  E. 
Crawford,  Rosetta.  . 
Denton,  I^^ucille,  . 
Dickinson,  Martha,  . 
Disbrow,  Elizabeth  H. 
Dryer,  Mary,  . 
Fearon,  Eleanor,  . 
Flint,  Mary, 
Gamage,  Harriei  C. 
Garlock,  Maria, 


Bennington,  . 
Tyrone, 

do. 
Plain  fieldy 
Bloom  field, 
Walton,  . 

do.  . 
JVeW'  York, 
Coxsackie, 
JVew- Haven, 
JVeio-  York, 
Salina, 

do.  . 
Cohocton,  . 
Penn-  Ydn, 
West  Winfield, 
JSew-York, 
W yoming, 
Le  Roy,  . 
JS/'tw-York, 
Potter, 
JMooers, 
JVewJield,  . 
Potsdam, 
South  Brunswick, 
Oakhill, 
JVeio-  York, 
Vernon, 
JVetV'  York, 
Canajoharie. 

4  " 


Genesee. 
Steuben. 

do. 
Otsego. 

Essex  Co.  JV.  J. 
Delaware, 
do. 

JVew -York. 
Greene. 
Oswego. 
JVew-  York. 
Onondaga. 

do. 
Steuben. 
Yates. 
Herkimer. 
JYew-York. 
Putnam,  III. 
Genesee. 
JVeiu-  For  A:. 
Yates. 
Clinton. 
Tompkins. 
St.  Lawrence, 
Middlesex,  JV.  J. 
Greene, 
^ew-  York. 
Oneida. 
JVew  York. 
JVlontgomery. 
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nA.MB8. 

Garrett,  Catharine  Ann 
Genet,  Frances, 
Gilbert,  Sarah  Ann, 
Gilhoolj',  Cathariiie, 
Groesbeck,  Magdalen, 
Harris,  Charlotte, 
Hegeinan,  Mary  E. 
Hillss,  Betsey, 
Holla  ml,  Clarissa,  . 
Hoi  Ion,  S:illy  Christina 
Holt,  Mary,  . 
Houston,  Ellen, 
Hull,  Elizabeth  Jane, 
I  lurley,  Mary, 
Ivey,  Eunice  Ann, 
Kennedy,  Laura  Ann, 
Lagrange,  Edi;h,  . 
Lake,  Susan,  . 
Lasher,  Eliza  C.  . 
Laubscher,  Mary  Ann, 
Martin,  Eliza, 
Martin.  Ellen,  . 
Milhench,  June,  . 
Mitchell,  Mary  E.  . 
Morgan,  Fidelia  M. 
McCartv,  Betsey,  . 
McDougal,  I  abella, 
McGuire,  Mary  Ann, 
Oakes,  Deborah  Ann, 
Page,  Thankful, 
Pangburn,  Mary,  . 
Pel  ton,  Orril  A. 
Person,  Lois  E. 
Randell,  Elizabeth,  . 
Relyea,  Cornelia,  . 
Relyea,  Hannah  Jane, 
Sherlock,  Elizabeth, 
Simons,  Phebe  Ann, 
Skclly,  Bridget,  . 
Spafford,  Emily, 
Spalding,  Paulina, 
Swift,  Ann  Maria, 
Thurston,  Mary, 
Vandell,  Emdy,  . 
Van  Salsbury,  Lucretia, 
Wayland,  S^rah  E.  . 


TOWN. 

Halfinoon^ 
Jilhany^ 
Seneca  Falls, 
J^ew-York, 
JVew  Scotland 
Jerusalem,  . 
Oyster  Bay, 
Granville,  . 
Saiigerties, 
Ulica, 
Jilhany,  . 
JVew-Yorh, 
Brooklyn, 
JVew-York, 
JVewbern, 
EllisburorJi, 
JVew  Scotland 
Poughkeepsie, 
Woodstock, 
J^eiv-York, 
Albany,  . 
do. 

JVeiv-York, 

do. 
Syracuse, 
Albany, 
JViagara, 
JVew-  Ynrkf 
I  slip, 

Fredonia,  . 

Canajoharie, 

Perrysburgh, 

Brandon, 

Shandakin, 

Ulsterville, 

do. 
Roche.ster, 
Oneonta,  . 
JV*e?t>  Paltz, 
Bergen, 
LowviUe, 
J\Ianlius,  . 
Columbia, 
Stalen  Island 
Castleton, 
JVew-  York  J 


COUNTY. 

Saratoga. 

Albany. 

Seneca, 

JVew-York. 

Albany. 

Yates. 

Queens, 

W ashingion. 

Ulster. 

Oneida. 

Albaiiy. 

JVew-  York, 

Kings. 

JVew-  York. 

JVorth  Carolina, 

Jejferson. 

Albany. 

Dutchess. 

Ulster. 

JVtw-  York, 

Albany. 

do. 
JVew-  York. 

do. 
Onondaga, 
Albany. 
Upper  Canada. 
JVnv-  York. 
Suffolk. 
Chautauque. 
JSlontgomery, 
Cattaraugus. 
Fraiiklin, 
Ulster. 

do. 

do. 
JMonroe. 
Otsego, 
Ulster. 
Genesee, 
Lewis. 
Onondaga. 
Herkimer. 
Richmond. 
Rensselaer. 
New.  York. 
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NAMBS.  TOWN.  COUKTY. 

Wayland,  Mary  A.      .       J^ew-York,  JS'tw-York^ 
Wayland,  Anna  Mead,     .         do.       ,       .  do. 

Wells,  Miriam,      .       .       Fort  Ann,      .  Washington. 

Wesrcotf,  Snsan,      .       .    Ithaca,      .       .  Tompkins. 

Wilson  Isabella,    .        .       JVewburgh,     .  Orange. 

WordenRhoda,       .       .    JVew  Paltz,       ,  Ulster. 

Young,  Louisa,    .       .       JS^eiu-York,     .  JYew-York. 

Pupils  supported  by  the  State  of  New- York,  .  .  120 

'*  "  "      Institiiiion,   -  .  .  .17 

"  *•  Corpora  lion  of  New- York,         .  14 

"  '*  "      Their  Fiiends,         .  .  .11 

"  "  "      State  of  New- Jersey,  .  .  6 

'*  '*  "     Supervisors  of  Dutchess  County,      .  1 

Total,  .  .  .  169 


Male?,  ....  86 
Females,        ....  83 

Total,  .  169 
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No.  3. 


DONATIONS 

From  Joshua  Brooks,  Esq. 
Cy renins  Beers,  Esq. 
Samuel  Sargent,  M.  D. 
A  Stranger,  , 
N.  VV.  Perry,  Esq.  Mobile,  . 
Mr.  Stafford,     .  . 
Contributions  after  public  exhibition  in  Chat 
ham-street  chapel. 

From  the  editors  of  the  N.  Y.  American,  their 
paper, 

"  "  Com.  Advertiser, 

"  "  Evening  Star, 

^  "  N.  Y.  Evangelist, 

"  "  Christ.  Intelligencer, 

"  "  Newark  Daily  Adv'r.  . 

"  Episcopal  Recorder, 

"  "  Churchman, 

"  "  Christ,  Adv.  and  Journal, 


$50  00 
10  00 
5  00 
5  00 
2  00 
1  00 

111  44 


$10 
10 
10 
2 
2 
6 
2 
3 
3 


00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
GO 
00 
00 


$184  44 


$49  00 


$233  44 


From  James  W.  Dominick  ;  Dunn's  Atlas  of  the  Mundane  System. 


No.  4. 

CATALOGUE* 

Of  Pvhlications  on  Deaf  Mule  Instruction  in  the  Library  of  the  Institution, 

[CONTINUED  FROM  THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPCAT.] 

124.  Sechster  Bericht  des  Verwaltungs-Ausschusses  der  am  28sten 
May,  1827,  gestifteten  Taubstummen-Schule  fur  Hamburg  und 
das  Hamburger  Gebiet.    Hamburg,  1838.    8vo.  pp.  117. 

Sixth  Report  of  the  Council  of  Administration  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School,  for  Hamburg  and  Hamburg  District,  founded  May  28th, 
1827. 

This  report  is  embellished  with  two  lithographic  views  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School. 
The  location  of  the  school  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Alster,  would  seem 


•  Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gary,  a  Professor  of  the  New- York  Institution. 
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lo  be  in  a  pleasant  and  retired  spot,  affording  the  pupils  ample  room 
for  exercise  in  the  open  aii',  and  facilities  for  summer  bathing.  The 
report  contains  some  statistical  accounts  of  the  proportional  number 
of  deaf  mutes  in  the  population  of  different  countries,  together  with 
some  notices  of  the  causes  of  deafness  and  supposed  predisposing 
causes.  A  short  biographical  sketch  of  each  pupil  in  their  school  is 
also  given,  and  a  full  account  of  an  examination  of  five  pupils,  can- 
didates for  confirmation,  and  copious  extracts  from  the  day  books,  or 
diaries  of  the  pupils,  in  which  they  had  recorded  their  simple  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  noticed  any  facts  of  interest  to  them.  Eighteen 
pages  of  the  report  are  occupied  with  a  full  narration  of  the  circum- 
stances in  relation  to  a  deaf  mute  foundling  now  an  inmate  of  their 
school.  He  has  been  partially  educated  there,  and  they  now  publish 
a  description  of  his  person,  and  an  engraved  copy  of  the  drawings  he 
has  made  of  his  mother's  house,  the  street  in  which  she  hves  and  two 
churches  in  his  native  city,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  yet  be  restored  to 
his  family  from  which  he  has  wandered.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  school  is  fifteen,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  C.  Behr- 
mann.    The  school  is  supported  by  contributions. 

125.  Die  Taubstummen  Schule  zu  Dresden.  Ein  Worte  zum  besten 
der  Taubstummen  im  Konigreich  Sachsen.  Dresden,  \S3l.  8vo. 
pp.  16. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at  Dresden.  A  word  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1829  hy  Mr.  Zahn,  director  of  a  nor- 
mal school  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  origin  of  this  school  may 
be  traced  to  the  interest  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Zahn,  by  an 
uneducated  mute  who  lived  near  the  teacher's  seminary,  and  being 
ignorant  of  its  regulations  frequently  obtruded  himself  within  the  build- 
ing. This  pamphlet  includes  a  short  poem  entitled  Ephphatha,  that 
is  be  opened,  which  was  the  word  addressed  by  our  Saviour  to  the 
deaf  mute  whose  miraculous  cure  is  recorded  in  Mark,  vii.  34.  Mr. 
Zahn's  report  to  the  committee  of  Administration  for  the  Seminary  is 
also  included.  In  this  report  he  treats  of  the  necessity  of  instructing 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  the  means  which  the  normal  schools  offer  for 
attaining  this  end,  and  of  the  advantage  which  the  students  of  the 
normal  schools  will  themselves  derive  from  the  study  of  this  particu- 
lar art. 

12G.  Zweiter  Jahresbericht  und  Rechnung  ueber  die  mit  dem  von 
Fletcherschen  SchuHehrer-Seminar  verbundene  Taubstummen- 
schule  auf  die  zeit  vom  1  Januar,  1831,  bis  ende  Juni,  1832. 
Dresden,  1832.    8vo.  pp.  20. 

Second  Annual  Report  and  statement  of  accounts  respecting  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  connected  with  the  Fletcher  Semi- 
nary for  school  teachers,  lor  the  time  from  January  1,  1831,  to  the 
end  of  June,  1832. 
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The  contents  of  this  report  are, — A.  Preface  and  remarks  of  Mr. 
Zabn,  the  director  of  the  seminary  in  resigning  his  office.  B.  The 
financial  accounts,  and  a  list  of  the  annual  donations.  C.  A  report 
upon  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  by  Mr.  Jencke  their  teacher. 

D.  A  notice  of  the  further  progress  of  the  Institution  and  school ;  and, 

E.  A  catalogue  of  books  which  had  been  purchased  for  the  benefit  of 
this  school.  The  receipts,  for  the  time  included  in  this  report,  were 
$1,180.  The  number  of  pupils  was  fourteen.  They  are  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen.  Day  scholars  are  charged 
twenty  dollars  per  annum.  The  pupils  are  not  only  taught  to  under- 
stand and  use  written  language,  but,  as  in  most  of  the  European  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  articulate  also,  and  to  read  the  lips  of 
others  when  speaking. 

It  is  only,  however,  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labor  that  this 
process  of  learning  to  articulate  and  read  can  be  carried  far  enough  to 
be  of  much  value  to  a  deaf  mute.  And  the  American  Institutions 
have,  therefore,  judged  that,  in  a  course  of  instruction  limired  to  five  or 
seven  years,  a  deaf  mute  will  gain  more  important  advantages  in  giv- 
ing his  exclusive  attention  to  writing,  as  a  mode  of  communicating 
with  his  fellow  men,  than  in  dividing  his  time  between  two  m.odes  of 
communication,  and  thus  impeding  his  progress  in  mental  culture  and 
Hmiiing  his  acquisitions  in  language. 

127.  Dritter  Jahresbericht  und  Rechnung  ueber  die  Taubstummenan- 
stalt  zu  Altstadt-Dresden,  auf  die  zeit  vom  1  Juli,  1832,  bis  ende 
des  Jahres  1833.    Dresden.    8vo.  pp.  22. 

Third  Annual  Report  and  statement  of  accounts  respecting  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution  at  Dresden,  (old  town,)  for  the  time  from  July 
1,  1832,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1833. 

It  is  stated  as  an  interesting  local  fact  that  Heinicke,  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at  Leipsic  in  1778,  the  first  one 
of  the  kind  established  in  Germany,  made  his  first  experiment  in 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  instructing  a  young  deaf  mute  at 
Dresden  in  the  year  1754. 

128.  Vierter  Jahresbericht  und  Rechnuns:  ueber  die  Taubstummenan- 
stalt  zu  Allstadt-Dresden,  auf  das  Jahr  1834.  Dresden,  8vo. 
pp.  16. 

Fourih  Report,  &c.  for  the  year  1834. 

Mr.  Jencke  expresses  his  thanks  to  the  patrons,  friends  and  benefac- 
tors of  the  institution,  and  among  other  names,  honorable  mention  is 
made  of  his  Majesty,  the  King. 

129.  Funfter  Jahresbericht  und  Rechnung  ueber  die  Taubstummenan- 
stalt,  zu  Dresden,  auf  das  Jahr  1835,   Dresden,  8vo.  pp.  36. 
Fifth  Report,  &c.  for  the  year  1835. 

130.  Sechster  Jahresbericht  und  Rechnung  ueber  die  Taubstummenan- 
stalt  zu  Dresden,  auf  das  Jahr,  1836.    Dresden,  Svo.  pp.  166. 
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Sixth  Report,  &c".  for  the  year  1S36. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  reports,  are  mostly  taken  up  with  the  acknowl- 
edg-cments  of  donations.  In  the  sixth  report,  the  names  of  those  who 
contributed  the  sum  of  $5,967,  fill  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  pages, 
as  this  amount  is  made  up  mostly  from  sums  not  exceeding  one  dollar 
each.    In  1836,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  twenty-six. 

131.  Le  Mecanisme  de  la  Parole  mis  k  la  portee  des  Sourds-Muets  de 
naissancc.  Par  Leon  Vaisse,  Professeur  a  Tlnslitution  Roy  ale  de 
Paris.  Atelier  Lithographic] ue  de  I'Etabiissement  sous  la  Direction 
de  Jules  Desportes.    October,  1838,  pp.  8. 

The  iMechanism  of  Speech,  brought  within  the  Comprehension  of 
Deaf  Mules  from  birth.  By  Leon  Vaisse,  Professor  in  the  Royal 
Listitution  of  Paris.  Lithographic  shop  of  the  Establishment  under 
the  direction  of  Jules  Desportes. 

These  few  pages  contain  a  practical  manual  of  articulation.  The 
positions  of  the  vocal  organs,  in  speaking  French,  are  represented  in 
thirty-two  figures.  By  the  side  of  each  figure  is  an  abbreviated  cha- 
racter the  form,  of  which  is  suggested  by  the  positions  of  the  tongue, 
lips  and  mouth,  represented  as  in  the  act  of  uttering  the  given  sound. 
These  abbreviated  characters  form  a  phonographic  alphabet. 

Some  examples  are  given  of  entire  sentences,  printed  in  both  com- 
mon type  and  m  the  phonographic  characters.  The  two  forms,  side 
by  side,  exhibit  the  curious  relation  existing  between  orthography  and 
pronunciation.  The  author  remarks,  that  "  if  the  utility  of  this  manu- 
al of  articulation  is  not  such  that,  with  its  aid,  a  deaf  mute  ma.y  be 
able  of  himself  to  learn  to  speak,  it  will,  at  least,  render  a  service  of 
some  importance,  in  giving  to  lessons,  fugitive  in  their  nature,  a  per- 
manent form."  He  intimates  that  his  little  work  may  be  of  use 
beyond  the  circle  of  schools  for  tiie  deaf  and  dumb,  as  there  are  few 
errors  in  pronunciation  which  may  not  be  corrected  by  an  application 
of  the  principles  he  has  illustrated. 

132.  Essai  d'une  Grammaire  Symbolique,  41' usage  des  Sourds-Muets 
ou  Demonstration  des  Principes  de  I'Analyse  Grammalicale  au 
moyen  d'un  systems  de  characteres  indiquant  les  valeurs  relatives 
des  mots  dans  le  discours,  par  Leon  Vaisse,  Professeur  a  I'lnstitu- 
tion  Royale  de  Paris.  Imprimeric  Liihograhique  de  I'Etablise- 
ment  sous  la  direction  de  Jules  Desportes,  1839,  pp.  28, 

Specimen  of  a  Symbolic  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Deaf  Mutes,  or  De- 
monstration of  the  Principles  of  Grammatical  Analysis,  by  means  of 
a  system  of  Characters,  indicating  the  relative  value  of  Words  in 
Discourse.  By  Leon  Vaisse,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Institution  at 
Paris.  Lithographic  Press  of  the  Establishment,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jules  Desportes,  1839. 

The  author  has  exhibited  similar  ingenuity  in  this,  as  in  the  prece- 
dini^  work.    He  employs  forty  symbolic  characters,  to  repre.«ent  tbe 
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parts  of  speech,  the  cases  of  nouns,  the  modes  and  tenses  of  verbs,  &c. 
These  characters,  when  placed  over  the  consecutive  words  in  a  sen- 
tence, indicate  to  the  eyo  the  grammatical  relations  of  the  words  over 
which  "ihej  respectively  stand.  In  this  way  the  teacher  may  desig- 
nate to  his  deaf  mute  pupil,  who  understands  these  symbols,  the  gram- 
matical connection  of  a  given  word,  and  can  conduct  a  parsing  exer- 
cise by  requiring  his  pupils  to  attach  the  proper  symbols  to  the  words 
in  a  given  sentence.  The  first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  theoret- 
ical exposition  of  the  system.  The  second  contains  the  application  of 
this  theory.  Examples  are  given  sufficiently  varied  in  form,  and  each 
example  is  decomposed,  by  means  of  these  symbols,  "in  a  sort  of  for- 
mula of  grammatical  algebra."  The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  ex- 
amples might  be  much  improved,  by  commencing  with  the  application 
of  a  single  symbol,  and  introducing  but  one  new  symbol  in  each  exam- 
ple, and  so  progressing,  from  a  single  word  to  simple  sentences,  and, 
at  last,  to  the  most  complex  forms  of  composition. 

133.  The  Report  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  the  year 
1836.    Liverpool,  1837,  8vo.  pp.  16. 

This  report  was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  subscribers,  and 
published  under  the  direction  of  a  committee.  It  contains  a  list  of  the 
patrons,  officers,  and  pupils  of  the  school,  extracts  from  its  rules  and 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  society,  with  acknowledgments  of  the 
annual  subscriptions,  legacies,  and  donations.  I'he  school  is  supported 
mainly  by  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent ;  instruction  being  af- 
forded gratuitously  to  such  as  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 
The  number  of  pupils  was  forty -six,  thirty-nine  of  whom  are  charity 
pupils.  Mr.  Jurnes  Rhind  had  been  called  from  the  London  Asylum 
to  take  charge  of  the  school.  He  was  aided  by  a  deaf  mute  assistant. 
The  age  of  admission  is  from  seven  to  fourteen  years. 

134.  The  Report  of  the  school  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  the  year 
1838.    Liverpool,  1839,  8vo.  pp.  26. 

At  the  date  of  this  report,  the  school  contained  fifty-two  pupils.  As 
the  number  of  applications  considerably  exceeded  their  power  of  ac- 
commodation, the  committee  had  obtained,  from  the  town  council  of 
Liverpool,  a  grant  of  two  thousand  square  yards  of  land,  in  a  more 
airy  part  of  the  town,  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  suitable 
buildings  for  the  school.  The  committee,  accordingly,  made  their 
appeal  to  the  public  for  aid. 

135.  Report  of  the  Manchester  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1837. 
JWanchester,  8vo.  pp.  39. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  report  is  very  beautiful.  It  is 
also  embellished  with  an  engraved  view  of  the  building  which  had  been 
recently  erected  for  the  joint  accommodation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind.  Tne  funds  for  the  building  had  been  raised  mostly  from 
subscriptions,  and  the  avails  of  a  fair,  and  a  musical  festival.    For  the 
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purpose  of  recoiving  atlditional  aid  for  the  support  of  pupils,  and  also 
to  awaken  local  sympathy  in  their  behalf,  it  is  strongly  urged  that 
auxiliary  associations  be  formed  in  the  populous  surrounding  towns. 
This  school  contained  fifiy-one  pupils,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  H. 
B.  Bingham  and  two  assistants.  No  pupil  is  admitted  before  eight 
nor  after  thirteen  years  of  age. 

136.  Twenty-fifth  report  of  the  General  Institution  for  the  instruction 
of  Doaf  and  Dumb  children  at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham.  ^tV- 
mingham,  1S38,  12mo.  pp.  78. 

The  committee  state  in  their  report  to  the  general  meeting  of  sub- 
scribers, that  as  they  hold  but  one  hundred  pounds  of  funded  property, 
they  have  no  source  of  income  but  annual  subscriptions.  The  institu- 
tion is  not  in  debt,  but  apphcations  for  admission  are  continually  re- 
fused, as  the  benefits  of  the  school  cannot  be  extended  without  addi- 
tional aid.  The  success  of  juvenile  associations  in  Ireland,  for  pro- 
moting the  education  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  induce  the  com- 
mittee to  urge  the  friends  of  this  school  to  the  formation  of  similar  so- 
cieties. The  pupils  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thir- 
teen, and  the  beneficiaries  are  elected  by  the  society.  Those  mem- 
bers who  subscribe  one  guinea  aunually  are  each  entitled  to  one  vote. 
Mr.  Louis  Du  Puget,  the  head  master,  is  aided  by  three  assistant 
teachers,  two  of  whom  are  female  deaf  mutes. 

137.  Twenty-sixth  Report,  tkc.  Birmingham,  1839,  12mo.  pp.  60. 
In  1838  this  school  contained  forty-eight  pupils.  The  rehgious  in- 
fluence of  the  school  had  been  most  happily  illustrated  in  the  cases  of 
several  mutes  who  had  died  in  the  triumphs  of  christian  faith.  The 
committee  ask  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  in  England 
and  Wales  there  are  upwards  of  eight  thousand  deaf  mutes,  of  whom 
only  about  five  hundred  receive  instruction. 

One  of  the  rules,  in  each  of  the  English  schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  is,  that  "  no  child  deficient  in  intellect  can  be  considered  an  ob- 
ject of  this  charity."  The  necessity  for  such  a  rule  is  greater  than 
would  be  generally  supposed,  for,  to  strangers,  there  is  such  an  appa- 
rent resemblance  between  idiotic  children  and  some  uneducated  deaf 
mutes,  that  their  friends  fondly  hope  they  belong  to  the  latter  class, 
and,  of  course,  wish  them  to  be  educated. 

138.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Society  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Instituted  14th  January,  1819,  and  in- 
corporated by  seal  of  cause  from  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  May 
17lh,  1836.    Glasgow,  1836,  8vo.  pp.  23. 

139.  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  &c.  May  8th,  1837.  Glasgow,  1837, 
8vo.  pp.  32. 

140.  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  &c.  June  8th,  1838.  Glasgow, 
1838,  8vo.  pp.  24. 
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These  reports  show  that  nearly  seventy  pupils  were  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  Glasgow  Institution,  and  that  the  buildings  had  been 
enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  one  hundred.  The  pupils  were  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Duncan  Anderson  and  two  assistant  instructors. 
Some  original  compositions  of  the  pupils  are  published  in  each  of  the 
reports. 

141.  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Onio  Asylum  for 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  December  28,  1837,  8vo. 
pp.  10. 

The  board  of  trustees  make  their  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  The  number  of  pupils  are  sixty-five.  The  princi- 
pal. Rev.  H.  N.  Hubbell,  is  assisted  by  three  instructors.  The  grati- 
fying  fact  is  stated,  that  though  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
school  had  been  opened,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  deaf 
mutes  had  been  in  it  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  not  one  case  of  serious 
illness  had  yet  occurred.  The  treasurer  reports  that  the  expenditures 
for  the  year  ending  December  22,  1837,  amounted  to  six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars.  The  receipts  of  the  institution 
are  from  ihe  State  treasury,  from  pay  pupils,  and  from  auction  duties. 

142.  Twenty-first  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford,  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  exhibited  to  the  Asylum,  May  13,  1837.  Hartford^  1837, 
8vo.  pp.  48. 

This  report  urges  some  considerations  for  the  extension  of  the  term 
of  instruction  to  five  years.  It  is  surprising  that  the  friends  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  should  ever  have  supposed  that  three  or  four  years  would 
suffice  for  their  education.  The  manual  labor  department  is  spoken  of 
as  having  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  pupils.  Appended  to  the 
report,  is  an  interesting  account,  prepared  by  Mr.  Weld,  of  Julia  Brace, 
so  generally  known  as  being  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  She  still  resides 
in  the  American  Asylum.  A  letter  is  also  published  from  Dr.  Thomas 
Whipple,  of  Wentworth,  N.  H.  in  relation  to  Samuel  E.  Eames,  also 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  who  was  born  January  22,  1815,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  The  case  of  Laura  D.  Bridgman,  is  also  mentioned. 
She  lost  her  hearing  and  vision  when  two  years  of  age,  by  that  most 
frequent  cause  of  deafness,  the  scarlet  fever.  She  is  now  about  ten 
years  of  age,  uncommonly  intelligent,  and  is  a  pupil  in  the  New-Eng- 
land institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston. 

143.  The  Twenty-second  Report,  &c..  May  12,  1838.  Hartford^ 
1838,  8vo.  pp.  39. 

Inquiries  are  frequently  made  respecting  the  peculiar  views  and  sen- 
timents of  a  deaf  mute  previous  to  his  education.  To  gratify  public 
curiosity  on  this  point,  a  series  of  questions  had  been  proposed  to  a 
number  of  the  advanced  pupils,  and  their  answers  are  given  in  full  in 
this  report.    In  the  answers  to  one  of  the  questions,  there  is  an  agree- 
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ment  as  to  their  entire  ignorance  of  a  Supreme  Being,  previous  to  their 
instruction.  That  uneducated  deaf  mutes  have  no  idea  of  a  God,  is 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Messrs.  Gallaudet.  Clerc,  Peet,  Hut- 
ton  and  Turner,  whose  communications  are  annexed  to  the  report. 

144.  The  Twenty-third  Report,  &c.  May  11,  1839.  Hartford,  1839, 
8vo.  pp.  28. 

Within  the  year  ending  May  11,  1839,  there  had  been  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  pupils  under  instruction.  The  instructors  were  Lewis 
Weld,  A.  M.  principal,  and  eight  assistants,  two  of  whom  are  deaf 
mutes.  The  directors  say  in  this  report,  "  The  number  of  our  former 
pupils,  known  to  us  as  living  in  the  marriage  relation,  is  seventy-eight ; 
and  we  are  happy  in  the  belief,  that  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  as 
prosperous  and  happy,  as  most  other  people  in  the  same  ranks  of  life." 
Specimens  of  original  composition  are  published,  as  usual,  affording 
gratifying  evidences  of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils. 

145.  A  list  of  the  officers,  a  copy  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  estab- 
blishing,  and  of  the  by-laws,  of  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of  the  Blind,  at  Staunton. 
Richmond,  1839,  8vo.  pp.  14. 

This  instituiion  has  just  gone  into  operation.  Rev.  J.  D.  Tyler,  is 
principal  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  department,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  Merillat, 
is  principal  of  the  bhnd. 


I¥o.  5. 

SPECIMENS  OF  UNCORRECTED  ORIGINAL  COMPOSI- 
TIONS BY  PUPILS  OF  THE  NEWYORK 
INSTITUTION. 

Bij  a  girl  12  years  of  age,  under  instruction  1  year. 

A  RIDE. 

A  little  girl  asks  her  mother  to  let  her  go  the  school  house.  But  a 
gentleman  meets  her.  A  little  girl  asks  him  to  let  her  ride  in  a  wagon. 
A  gentleman  took  her  into  his  wagon.  She  talks  with  him  about  the 
school  house.  She  wished  to  stop  the  wagon.  She  asks  him  to  let 
her  go  out  of  the  wagon.  A  little  girl  thanks  the  gentleman  because 
he  carried  her  to  school.    A  gentleman  left  from  the  school. 
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By  a  girl  12  years  of  age^  under  instruction  2  years* 

THE  ELEPHANT. 

All  the  pupils  went  once  to  the  Zoological  Institute,  when  they 
looked  at  the  Elephant  and  other  beasts.  An  Elephant  walked  slow 
on  the  floor  of  the  room.  He  lifted  a  man  from  the  ground.  He  held 
a  master  with  his  trunk  round  him  on  the  ground.  We  rode  on  the 
Elephant's  brown  back,  and  walked  around  the  room.  He  eat  some 
crackers  and  things.  He  is  a  very  large  animal.  He  carried  some 
people  on  his  back.  He  took  his  hat  from  the  ground  and  he  put  a 
master's  hat  on  his  head.  He  played  with  other  men  with  his  trunk, 
and  he  gave  them  some  things.  He  was  treated  kindly  by  them.  He 
is  useful.  Some  gentlemen  and  ladies  sat  on  the  bench  on  his  saddle. 
He  is  standing  near  the  wall  of  the  room. 


By  a  boy  13  i/cars  of  age,  under  instruction  2  years. 

THE  CIRCUS. 

Last  December  twenty  first  the  kind  gentleman  invited  Mr.  Peet. 
Mr.  Peet  called  two  and  two  pupils  to  go  to  the  Broadway  circus.  The 
pupils  visited  the  circus.  Some  horses  ran  around  a  large  ling.  They 
would  kneel  and  arose  on  the  ground.  A  little  boy  stood  and  danced 
on  the  horse's  back.  A  little  boy  jumped  over  a  stick  on  the  horse. 
The  clown  struck  a  giant's  head.  The  man  looked  like  an  Indian  to 
shoot  at  a  slender  pole  with  his  bow.  The  man  stood  and  danced  on 
the  tight  rope.  The  man  sat  on  a  chair  on  a  rope.  The  strong  man 
held  a  little  boy  by  his  hand  and  feet.  Two  little  boys  turned  on  the 
ground  with  their  hands  and  feet  and  backs  and  heads  and  shoulders 
and  body.  The  boy  and  clown  struck  a  false  giant's  head  with  their 
swords.  The  giant  struck  the  clown  into  a  small  castle.  Some  men 
and  a  boy  jumpped  on  the  strong  horse's  back.  They  spring  high  on 
aboard.  They  turned  somerset  over  the  horse.  They  jumped  over 
the  horse's  back. 


By  a  young  man  19  years  of  age,  under  instruction  3  years. 

THE   MINISTER  AND  ROBBER. 

A  few  years  ago  a  minister  took  his  horse  and  chaise  and  took  a  ride 
and  while  he  was  riding  through  a  large  forest  he  met  a  robber  who 
asked  him  for  his  money  or  he  would  kill  him.  The  minister  told  him 
to  wait  a  few  minutes.  He  then  kneeled  down  and  asked  saying,  Oh 
Lord,  touch  his  heart  that  he  may  repent.  While  he  was  praying  the 
robber  heard  and  said  in  himself  oh  what  a  wicked  man  I  am.  And 
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after  the  minister  had  prayed  the  robber  fell  at  his  feet  and  said,  take 
pity  upon  me  and  forgive  me  and  1  confess  that  I  have  often  stole  and 
killed,  but  now  how  am  I  going  to  get  my  living  ?  The  minister  said 
I  will  take  you  with  me  to  my  house  and  you  shall  be  my  servant. — 
Then  he  said  unto  him  yes  sir  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  And  the 
minister  said  to  bim  you  will  live  with  me  as  long  as  you  please.  And 
after  several  years  this  robber  died  and  the  minister  buried  him  and 
then  he  told  this  story  to  his  friends. 


Bij  a  girl  15  years  of  age,  under  instruction  4  years. 

SPRING. 

When  spring  comes,  the  ices  of  the  streams  and  the  rivers  break  up. 
Snow  has  gone  away.  Humming-birds  and  pigeons  and  many  beauti- 
ful birds  fly  from  the  south  to  the  warm  weather.  New  and  green 
leaves  begin  lo  grow  upon  the  trees.  Beautiful  r.nd  fragrant  flowers 
grow  in  the  flower-pots.  The  Earth  looks  gaily  and  gladly.  Birds 
begin  to  build  their  nests  among  the  trees.  Little  hard-hearted  child- 
ren come  to  search  for  the  eggs.  People  are  fond  of  hearing  the 
birds  singing  sweetly.  Every  early  morning  people  rise  from  their 
sleep  to  take  pleasant  walks  about  :he  roads  for  amusing  themselves. 
Little  pretty  girls  are  fond  of  visiting  and  smelling  the  fragrant  flowers. 
They  often  enter  into  the  beautiful  gardens.  They  cut  the  beautiful 
flowers  and  tie  them  and  put  them  into  the  tumblers.  Little  boys  go 
to  the  streams  to  fish  httle  fishes.  Farmers  cultivate  the  plants  on  the 
gardens.  They  take  out  the  weeds  from  the  gardens.  Farmers  wish 
to  arrange  the  gardens  with  neatness  and  beauty  in  order.  When  ladies 
come  to  visit  their  friends,  farmers  invite  them  to  look  at  the  gardens, 
which  are  beautiful  and  fragrant.  Apple-trees  and  peach-trees,  &,c. 
bear  blossoms  upon  them  in  orchards.  Our  Heavenly  Father  kindly 
permits  us  to  have  sweet  verdure  and  amusements.  He  can  preserve 
the  Earth  revolving  around  the  sun.  The  sun  causes  the  flowers  to 
grow  beautifully. 


By  a  young  lady  16  years  of  age,  under  instruction  5  years, 

A   SHORT  AUTO-BIOGRAPHY. 

I  was  born  in  Pieterlen,  Switzerland  in  1824.  It  was  a  hilly  but  a 
delightful  surrounding  village  &  was  diversified  with  many  fruitful 
trees  &  vines  &l  brooks  which  made  it  happy  to  me.  A  house  &  large 
farm  of  my  father  were  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  the  South 
where  were  a  church,  hotels,  schools,  &  other  private  &  domestic 
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buildings.  These  houses  were  a  little  different  from  ours  in  this  city 
&  seemed  to  be  comfortable  &  plain.  One  of  these  large  houses,  the 
nearest  to  my  father's,  had  a  large  garden  with  beautiful  flowers  & 
grapes  &  a  fountain  from  which  I  had  often  filled  a  watering  pol  full 
of  water  and  watered  the  flowers.  Although  I  was  destitute  of  know- 
ledge &  hearing  I  enjoyed  many  amusements  and  pleasures  from  the 
lime  of  my  birth.  My  parents  took  me  with  them  and  rode  in  a  car- 
riage for  the  city  of  Berne.  On  our  arrival  at  Berne  I  was  brought 
into  the  hospital  but  I  cried  aloud  and  knocked  at  the  door  with  my 
feet  for  my  parents  ran  away.  For  a  few  weeks  the  Pyhsicians  could 
not  account  for  the  cause  of  my  complaint  which  was  a  want  of  hear- 
ing &  they  wrote  to  my  parents.  To  my  great  surprise  and  gladness 
they  came  &l  I  travelled  with  them  about  &  in  the  splendid  city  where 
we  felt  an  interest  in  seeing  the  wild  beasts  in  the  deep  surrounding 
wall  and  they  had  each  a  place  and  some  of  them  were  walking 
about  to  eat  raw  meat  and  grass  &  others  lying  down,  and  then  we 
saw  m.an^y  other  places  which  I  partly  forget.  From  thence  we  took 
a  journey  to  our  village  &  arrived  home  safely  late  in  the  night.  In 
the  morning  T  was  met  by  my  companions  &  played  with  them  as 
ever.  My  friends  made  several  attempts  to  speak  to  me  but  in  vain 
&  I  was  much  displeased  with  their  speaking  for  I  was  deaf  and  dumb. 
One  certain  afternoon  while  I  was  making  turnips  Kke  cups  &  plates 
for  a  party  I  saw  a  gentleman  with  his  family  riding  in  his  coach  and 
it  ran  swiftly  down  the  hilly  road,  very  close  to  my  father's  house. 
As  soon  as  his  wild-looking  horse  broke  the  chains  and  ran  away,  the 
family  fell  from  the  coach  and  none  of  them  were  injured  except  the 
gentleman's  forehead  which  stuck  into  the  top  of  a  saw-horse  on  the 
spot  which  was  my  father's.  There  was  a  crowd  of  spectators  seeing 
this  dreadful  scene.  One  of  them  pulled  the  top  from  his  forehead 
from  which  blood  was  flowing.  He  was  taken  into  the  hotel  of  Pie- 
terlen  <fc  his  family  were  much  grieved  at  his  misfortune.  The  horse 
was  caught  again  and  put  in  the  barn.  In  company  with  my  small 
companions  I  also  remember  that  I  went  up  to  the  mountain  whose 
name  I  did  not  know.  We  saw  many  flocks  of  sheep  &l  goats  eating 
&  lying  under  the  protection  of  shepherds  &  it  was  covered  with 
forests  and  bushes.  We  spent  our  time  in  picking  straw  &  black 
berries  &  playing  till  in  the  evening  we  with  our  baskets  full  of  ber- 
ries came  to  our  homes  in  safety.  I  gave  my  basket  to  my  mother, 
<fe  brothers  &  sisters  and  I  ate  supper. 

During  the  winter  I  often  slid  with  my  wooden  boots  and  sat  on  my 
brother's  green  sled  in  his  absence  to  school  and  ran  swiftly  down  the 
icy  hill  till  dinner  or  supper.  I  was  fond  of  sitting  on  it.  My  mother 
wished  to  have  me  stay  at  home,  rather  than  sliding,  to  take  care  of 
her  child  for  she  was  busy  spinning  flaxen  thread  for  stockings.  I  of- 
ten took  care  of  it  and  was  sometimes  tired  &  sometimes  I  spinned 
thread  myself. 

After  supper  in  the  evening  many  gentlemen  often  entered  my  fa- 
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ther  s  house  and  held  conversation  with  him  with  their  large  smoking 
pipes  which  I  was  very  fond  of  smelling.  Shortly  after  Elizabeth  & 
myself  were  sent  to  repose  and  were  displeased  with  our  sleeping, 
while  we  were  seeing  through  the  window  many  of  onr  dear  neigh- 
bours skating  for  exercise  &  pleasure.  But  soon  we  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep.  In  the  morning  I  rose  up  &  ate  &  played  without  any  em- 
ployment with  the  exception  of  feeding  hens  &  chickens. 

When  the  spring  approached,  the  schools  were  dismissed  &  the  in- 
structor presented  his  scholars  different  books  in  token  of  affection  and 
remembrance.  About  this  time  my  father's  family  early  one  morning 
shook  hands  with  a  crowd  of  their  friends.  Departing,  they  rode  in  a 
large  cariiage  &  travelled  about  in  many  towns  &  cities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  friends  before  sailing  for 
America.  We  were  interested  in  these  towns  which  I  cannot  now 
describe.  After  some  weeks  we  embarked  in  a  ship  &  while  we  were 
sailing,  the  land  grew  more  and  more  distant  and  finally  we  could  see 
it  no  more.  After  a  dangerous  voj'age  in  six  weeks  we  landed  at 
New- York  city  safely  &  afterwards  removed  to  New  Jersey  where  my 
mother  died  in  1832.  Reduced  to  poverty  some  of  us  went  to  the 
N.  Y.  Almshouse  &  staid  in  it  for  some  months.  I  lived  with  Mis. 
Lee  in  Long  Island  but  in  Nov.  1834  1  was  called  hy  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Alnshouse  to  be  admitted  into  this  Institution.  A  few  new 
pupils  and  myself  were  taught  to  make  the  letters  with  our  fingers  & 
to  write.  After  a  few  weeks  we  committed  to  memory  our  short 
lessons  &-  afterwards  we  wiih  difficulty  wrote  compositions  by  our- 
selves that  we  might  completely  master  our  studies.  We  have  ob- 
tained knowledge  with  happiness.  I  am  under  great  obligations  to 
the  Legislature,  Directors  &  Teachers  for  their  kind  benefits  to  me  for 
five  years  &  two  months.  During  my  life  I  shall  never  forget  them 
but  shall  remember  them  with  gratitude  &  affection. 


By  a  young  man  18  years  of  age,  under  instruction  6  years. 

NEW-YORK. 

New-York  is  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  N;  on  the  E.  by  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  from  the  first  of  which  it  is  separated 
by  Lake  Champlain  ;  S.  by  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and  W. 
and  N.  W.  by  Upper  Canada  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  great  Lakes. 

It  is  a  large,  and  fertile  state  distinguished  for  the  intelligence,  in- 
dustry and  prosperous  enterprise  of  the  people  in  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures and  which  contains  the  greatest  commerce,  carried  on  with 
all  quarters  of  the  world,  great  wealth,  and  numerous  population.  Its 
chief  products  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye  and  other  kinds  of  grain 
which  are  produced  in  astonishing  abundance  and  are  exported  in 
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large  quantities  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Its  internal  improve- 
ments are  not  rivalled  in  their  advantages  for  inland  navigation  in  any 
other  state.  The  Erie  Canal,  about  360  miles  in  length,  40  feet  in 
breadth,  by  4  deep,  was  commenced  in  1817  and  finished  in  1825. 
Since  its  completion,  the  growth  of  Utica  and  Buffalo,  and  other  pla- 
ces has  been  rapid.  There  is  a  great  excitement  in  this  state  in  favor 
of  the  Rail  Roads.  Many  of  them  are  completed  so  that  distance 
is  almost  annihilated  and  all  parte  of  this  state  are  brought  into  neigh- 
borhood, for,  more  than  six  j-ears  ago,  my  journey,  according  to  my 
remembrance,  from  Utica  to  New-York,  was  two  days  and  a  half,  but 
last  October,  I  was  transported  by  the  Rail  Road  and  steam  boat  in 
about  20  hours. 

There  are  many  famous  springs  and  falls.  The  salt  springs  at  Sa- 
lina  about  30  miles  W.  of  Utica  produce  between  5  and  600,000 
bushels  of  salt  annually  ;  and  the  mineral  springs  at  Saratoga  and 
Ballston  are  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Union  and  give  health  and 
pleasure  to  those  who  resort  there. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  are  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  world  and  presenting  one  of  the  sublimest  and  most 
stupendous  scenes  in  nature  and  its  waters  of  the  lakes,  compressed 
to  the  width  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  are  precipitated  down  the 
rocks,  160  feet  high,  into  an  unfathomable  abyss.  They  exhibit  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Being  who  is  ever^'where  and  made  the  Uni- 
verse. 

Albany,  the  capital,  16  miles  S.  E.  of  Schenectady  is  favorably 
situated  a  few  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk, 
embracing  a  population  of  about  30,000,  some  of  whom  are  emplo}'- 
ed  in  Commerce,  It  is  a  flourishing,  healthy  and  delightful  situation  ; 
noted  for  including  the  substantial  capitol  where  the  Legislature  meets 
once  a  year  to  enact  laws,  and  several  scientific  aijd  literary  institu- 
tions, private  academies,  and  public  schools  for  the  education  of  all 
children. 

New-York,  the  metropolis,  of  America  has  an  admirably  commer- 
cial and  populous  situation  on  the  Southern  point  of  an  island  of  the 
same  name  at  the  harbor  formed  by  the  noble  confluence  of  the  Hud- 
son and  East  Rivers.  It  embraces  large  quantities  of  shipping  com- 
ing in  from  and  going  to  foreign  nations.  There  is  a  great  number 
of  edifices  among  which  is  the  City  Hall  a  very  magnificent  building 
of  marble  designed  for  the  Common  Councils  and  Courts  of  law. 
This  city  embraces  also  some  pubHc  schools  and  academies  in  which 
persons  can  have  a  common  education  with  the  usual  proportions  of 
Churches  and  Ministers.  Theological  Seminaries  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  young  clergymen  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry. 

On  the  island  of  New- York  is  an  institution  a  large  and  flourishing 
building  in  which  young  deaf  mutes  receive  a  very  good  education  and 
have  a  principal  and  seven  professors  besides  two  monitors.  The 
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Legislature  has  been  very  liberal  in  its  patronage,  and  likewise  super- 
intended  other  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

In  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  enterprising  navigator  in  the  employ  of 
the  East  India  Dutch  Company  sailed  upon  the  river  that  bears  his 
name.  The  first  settlement  at  Albany  was  made  in  1613  ;  and  the 
following  year,  a  settlement  was  made  at  New-York  by  the  Dutch 
who  retained  possession  of  these  settlements  until  1664  when  the 
country"-  was  surrendered  to  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  After  the 
Revolutionary  War,  it,  at  length,  become  an  independent  sovereign 
state  with  the  Legislature  and  a  Governor  and  is  a  most  important 
member  of  the  Union.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Empire  State." 
I  am  proud  and  think  it  is  my  native  state. 


Bij  a  young  lady  19  years  of  age^  under  instruction  6  years. 

Inst,  for  the  D.  &  D.  V 
JV.  Y.  Jan.  8th,  1840.  | 

Dear  Friend  : 

With  particular  pleasure,  I  am  writing  a  letter  to  you, 
my  dear  friend,  as  I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Gary,  my  present  instruc- 
tor, that  a  ship  is  soon  to  sail  for  China  and  will  take^a  packet  of  let- 
ters to  you.  This  information  gladdened  me  for  I  have  found  a  fit  and 
pleasant  opportunity  of  sending  my  message  with  other  letters  and 
bundles  superscribed  for  transmitting  them  to  distant  friends  who  have 
gone  away  to  seek  a  lodging  for  their  future  residence  among  the 
heathen  strangers.  I  have  been  meditating  upon  your  absence  and 
situation  with  a  pen  in  my  hand  to  write  to  you  but  still  I  scarcely 
realize  that  you  are  in  another  continent,  too  far  away  for  me  to  hold 
a  communication  with  you  face  to  face.  However,  at  this  very  time, 
I  can  see  your  countenance  by  means  of  a  powerful  faculty  which  is 
called  imagination,  as  if  we  were  conversing  together  in  person.  I 
often  think  of  the  reason  why  you  are  taken  away  by  the  hand  of 
Providence  from  us  and  your  near  and  dear  friends  to  spend  some  time, 
perhaps  yonr  whole  life,  among  the  strangers,  even  a  people  who  do 
not  know  the  true  Being  nor  any  thing  about  salvation.  Notwith- 
standing your  trials  of  parting  with  those  with  whom  you  are  inti- 
mately accquainted  and  passing  the  latter  part  of  your  life  in  a  distant 
and  strange  land,  you  had  better  go  away  with  a  prospect  of  bringing 
the  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  benightened  persons.  It  is  all 
for  the  best,  for  the  government  of  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  beneficent. 
We  should  not  lament  our  separation  or  any  other  troubles  but  be  as 
patient  as  we  can.  Perhaps  you  begin  to  presume  that  you  are 
gradually  forgotten  but  it  is  not  so  for  you  are  frequently  in  our 
thoughts  and  conversations.  On  many  occasions,  I  lake  a  retrospective 
view  of  many  ha]>py  hours  I  have  passed  in  being  instructed  on  re- 
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ligious  subjects,  in  enjojnng  many  delightful  rustic  walks  and  in 
cheerful  exercises  with  yoi\  All  these  are  on  the  tablet  of  my  mem- 
ory. These  hints  will  remind  you,  as  I  believe.  It  afforded  me  much 
pleasure  to  learn  by  your  late  letter  to  Mr.  Gary  that  jour  situation  is 
a  good  one  in  which  you  have  found  free  accommodations  by  those 
who  live  in  Macao  and  a  circle  of  several  missionaries  and  their  fami- 
lies who,  as  I  hope,  form  an  agreeable  company  to  you. 

I  may  express  to  you  my  ideas  of  3^our  passage  to  your  intended 
place.  You  must  have  had  a  pleasant  time,  in  your  course  on  the 
Atlantic  with  the  society  of  your  bride^  in  observing  a  great  many 
new  things  different  from  those  in  our  native  country  and  you  may 
have  not  met  with  many  perils.  With  how  much  feeling  you  must 
have  been  struck  at  viewing  nothing  but  only  the  horizontal  surface 
of  the  waving  ocean  and  the  broad  blue  arch  of  heaven  when  you  lost 
sight  of  the  land  at  half  way.  Your  eyes  must  have  beheld  great 
numbers  of  curious  and  entertaining  objects,  any  of  which  mine  have 
never  seen. 

You  are,  I  understand,  giving  your  attention  to  the  rudiments  of  the 
Chinese  language.  That  is  so  hard  and  perplexed  as  to  take  you  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  become  acquainted  with  it  for  it  is  esteemed  the 
most  shigular  and  difficult  of  all  that  I  ever  saw. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  which  I  heard  that  the  Chinese  have  no  Sun- 
day nor  even  such  a  division  as  a  week  but  only  the  temples  are  al- 
ways open  for  the  visits  of  the  devotees.  Great  Idolatry  is  found  on 
every  side,  although  there  are  many  remarkable  luxuries  and  beauties 
of  nature  in  the  country  of  China  over  which  religious  darkness  is 
spread.  It  is  true  that  it  is  beautifully  diversified  with  terraces  and 
neat  gardens  full  of  verdure,  scattered  upon  the  slope  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountains,  which  they  cultivate  with  great  order  and  care. 
These  represent  the  persevering  industry  of  the  Chinese. 

There  is  a  pecuHar  variety  of  birds,  I  am  told,  most  of  which  are 
very  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  forms  and  colors.  Few  like  these 
are  to  be  found  in  America.  Notwithstanding  these  charms  the  poor 
inhabitants  are  still  engrossed  in  ignorance  and  idolatry.  The  people 
in  our  Christian  lands  are  comparatively  better  than  they  are.  You 
may  have  taken  a  new  interest  in  the  face  of  the  country  as  it  is  pe- 
culiarly picturesque  with  a  singular  style  of  buildings. 

I  am  in  earnest  that  you  must  give  me  a  full  description  of  your  new 
situation  and  circumstances  particularly.  May  I  question  you  which 
of  the  English  or  Chinese  language  you  prefer  to  study  ?  How  much 
a  letter  from  you,  once  my  teacher,  will  fill  me  with  joy  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  separation.  You  know,  although  many  of  our 
friends  have  been  scattered  away  in  the  world,  yet  the  ties  of  affection 
are  not  broken  asunder  but  only  stretched.  I  beg  you  to  send  me  a 
long  answer  on  the  first  opportunity  when  a  ship  is  bound  for  Ame- 
rica. I  Qan  scarcely  anticipate  the  greatest  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again  ere  long  for  you  cannot  return  to  our  native  country  for  many 
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years,  perhaps  never.    In  concluding  this  letter,  my  sister  S  

and  your  olher  former  pupils  join  with  me  in  giving  their  affectionate 
regards  lo  you. 

Accept  this, 
From  your  sincere  friend, 
M.  A.  W. 

To  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown. 
Macao  China. 


By  a  young  man  18  years  of  age,  under  instruction  6  years. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE   DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Lamentable  as  the  natural  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  indispu- 
tably is,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  its  rising  perfection  evinced  by  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  mode  of  their  instruction 
to  a  science.  To  impart  instruction  to  a  person  affected  by  deafness 
ever  seemed  an  impracticable  undertaking.  From  the  fact  that  lan- 
guage had  been  only  acquired  through  the  ear,  the  speaking  world 
universally  believed  that  this  language  was  restricted  to  them  and 
could  not  be  comprehended  by  the  frail  nature  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Let  it  suffice  to  observe  however,  that  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  to  whom 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  our  country  will  ever  be  indebted  for  his  com- 
passion and  enterprising  efforts  to  afford  relief  towards  tbem  in  their 
adversity,  took  the  lead  publicly  in  the  art  of  instructing  them  about 
eighty  years  ago.  And  now  this  art  is  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment.  Therefore  it  is  evidently  not  a  visionary  scheme,  nor 
like  building  castles  in  the  air.  Among  some  ancient  nations,  deaf 
mutes  were  regarded  as  fated  beings,  condemned  to  total  and  irreme- 
diable ignorance.  Nevertheless,  the  advantages  of  education  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  were  revealed  and  have  been  blessed  to  a  happy  effect. 

It  is  a  striking  but  serious  fact,  that  parents  too  frequency  neglect 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
obtain  for  their  children  the  education  so  essential  to  their  usefulness 
anil  happiness.  Deaf  mute  children  are  quite  often  detained  at  home, 
and,  I  fear,  wilfully  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  education  from  the 
strength  of  parental  affection.  This  cause,  if  continually  indulged,  is 
to  (loom  these  poor  sufferers  to  ignorance  and  wretchedness  for  life. 

Youth,  moreover,  is  the  season  in  which  the  powers  of  the  mind 
have  a  tendency  to  secure  knowledge  by  its  superior  susceptibilities. 
But  it  is  wrong  lo  delay,  in  this  respect,  the  commencement  of  an  in- 
dividual's educalion  until  he  is  too  old.  He  labors  then  to  study,  but 
does  not  advance  as  vigorously  as  a  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. His  continued  labors  are,  indeed,  like  those  of  a  man  in  dril- 
ling a  rock.  He  will  always  complain  of  this  evil  and  his  parent's  sad 
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mistake  in  neglecting  his  past  youth  so  adapted  to  his  benefit.  The 
thought  of  his  irremediable  misfortune  and  the  youth  that  never  can 
be  his  again,  will  ever  inspire  him  with  melancholy  feelings.  I  have 
not  unfrequently  met  with  such  characters. 

Before  a  mute  is  educated,  his  mind  is  to  the  world  nearly  a  perfect 
blank,  and  the  world  is  to  his  imprisoned  mind  a  wilderness.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  past,  nor  any  thing  of  the  future.  All  knowledge  of 
books  is  a  mystery  to  him.  If  he  opens  the  Bible,  or  a  book,  and  sees 
black  marks  in  it,  they  can  convey  no  more  instruction  to  him  at  least 
than  the  Chinese  marks  on  a  tea  chest  to  an  American.  All  his  know- 
ledge is  limited,  and  all  his  reasonings  are  weak  and  uncertain.  Often- 
times he  sees  things  which  he  wants  to  have  explained.  So  he  asks 
his  parents,  but  they  can  but  help  to  illustrate  it.  AVhereas,  for  the 
most  part,  he  guesses  the  rest  and  often  makes  mistakes.  Thus  he 
is  almost  cut  off  from  all  social  intercourse  with  his  fellow-beings.  It 
avails  nothing  for  him,  if  he  be  placed  in  a  common  school.  His  in- 
structor is  ignorant  of  the  best  method  of  instruction  to  open  and  ex- 
pand his  mind,  and  he  hears  no  language.  But  when  he  enters  a 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  the  teacher  is  engaged  first  to  teach  him 
an  alphabet  as  a  medium  through  which  he  is  to  be  instructed  to  learn 
easy  and  intelligible  words.  This  requires  much  time  and  pains  taking 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  mute. 

When  educated,  however,  he  becomes  like  that  lonely  tree  which, 
having  been  taken  from  the  forest,  put  in  a  garden  and  cultivated  for 
a  few  years,  is  afterwards  transplanted  both  for  ornament  and  shade, 
near  a  road,  or  some  splendid  mansion.  Instruction  changes  the 
whole  scene,  and  gives  a  new  character  to  all  the  social  relations  of 
the  deaf  mute,  and  he  returns  to  his  friends  a  new  person.  He  has 
formerly  seemed  as  an  outcast  from  society,  but  instruction  now  ame- 
liorates his  condition  and  renders  him  a  useful  meniber  of  the  social 
commonwealth.  The  historj?  of  the  world  and  especially  the  Gospel 
before  were  to  him  a  sealed  book.  Now  through  instruction,  his  dor- 
mant mind  is  initiated  to  use  all  his  abilities  so  as  to  read  and  under- 
stand language  and  transact  ordinary  business. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  many  whose  term  of  education  has  recently  termi- 
nated in  this  Institution,  having  obtained  here  a  knowledge  of  some 
useful  trade,  are  now  depending  on  their  own  exertions  and  skill  for  a 
maintenance,  independent  of  any  ether  support.  This  is  owing  to  the 
attention  to  physical  education  on  the  part  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Incalculable  advantages  are  also  afforded  to  us  by  the  zealous 
labors  of  our  teachers  in  inculcating  moral  instruction. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  happ}^  to  state,  that  I  believe  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  most  important  advantages  accrue  to  those 
of  my  fellow  pupils  who  participate  in  the  bounty  of  the  State  of 
New- York. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT   OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  CONCERNING  THE 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


TO  THE   LEGISLATURE  OF  THE   STATE  OF  NE  WY  0  R  K, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SLTERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  } 

February  17,  1840.  $ 

By  the  provisions  of  various  statutes  the  Superintendent  is  required 
to  visit  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
and  that  for  the  instruction  of  the  Blind  in  the  same  city,  and  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  particularly  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and  their  treatment  in  re- 
spect to  board  and  lodging  ;  and  to  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  he  is  authorized  to  appoint  visiters  of  the  schools.  By  the  ex- 
isting laws,  the  directors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are 
authorized  to  receive  fifteen  pupils  from  each  Senate  district,  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years,  to  be  boarded  and  educated 
for  five  years,  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  for  each 
pupil,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury.  The  term  of  instruction 
may  be  extended  with  the  approbation  of  the  Superintendent,  to  such 
as  appear  worthy,  for  two  years.  The  persons  to  be  received  are  se- 
lected by  the  Superintendent,  from  lists  furnished  by  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  the  difl^erent  towns  of  the  State,  and  on  their  certificate  of 
the  inability  of  the  pupil  or  his  parents  to  support  him  at  the  Institu- 
tion. When  there  are  not  applicants  from  a  district  who  are  proper 
subjects  of  selection,  equal  to  the  number  to  which  such  district  is  en- 
titled, selections  may  be  made  from  other  districts.  In  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  overseers,  and  the  remissness  of  the  parents  of  these  im- 
fortunate  beings,  or  ignorance  of  the  provisions  in  their  behalf,  there  has 
been  great  inequality'  in  the  numbers  from  the  diflferent  districts.  An 
effort  was  made  by  ihe  Superintendent  to  correct  it  by  causing  notices 
to  be  published  throughout  the  State  of  the  existing  vacancies,  and 
the  districts  that  were  entitled  to  supply  them.    These  notices  caused 
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many  applications  from  the  deficient  districts  ;  and  by  giving  them  a 
preference  in  the  selection,  a  greater  equality  has  been  produced. 

The  names  of  the  State  pupils  now  in  the  Institution,  and  the  dis- 
tricts from  which  they  were  selected,  are  given  in  the  annexed  state- 
ment A  ;*  from  which  it  appears  that  the  whole  authorized  number, 
120,  has  been  received.  No  person  who  has  appHed  for  admission 
during  the  past  year,  having  the  certificate  required  by  law,  and  being 
of  the  proper  age,  has  been  rejected.  The  directors  of  the  Institution, 
with  a  liberality  that  deserves  ail  praise,  apprised  the  Superintendent 
that  they  would  receive  all  who  applied,  as  far  as  their  accommoda- 
tion would  permit,  and  if  the  number  should  be  greater  than  that  al- 
lowed by  law,  they  would  board  and  educate  the  excess  at  the  expense 
of  the  Institution,  if  it  was  not  more  than  25  or  30.  The  Superinten- 
dent availed  himself  of  this  generous  offer,  and  selected  five  pupils 
above  the  number  prescribed  by  law,  who  are  now  supported  by  the 
Institution. 

During  the  last  year,  the  Superintendent  visited  the  Institution  ac- 
companied by  visiters  selected  by  him.  The  buildings  are  situated  on 
elevated  and  healthy  ground,  in  a  pure  'atmosphere,  sufficiently  near 
the  city  to  derive  the  advantages  of  its  proximity,  and  yet  so  remote 
as  to  be  free  from  its  contamination.  There  is  a  spacious  main  build* 
ing,  with  large  school-rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  also  as  a  chapel, 
with  a  dining  room  in  the  basement,  and  with  airy  and  commodious 
sleeping  apartments.  The  work-shops,  in  which  the  pupils  are  in- 
structed in  various  mechanical  trades,  are  convenient,  and  there  is  a 
fine  vegetable  garden  attached.  Every  thing  in  and  about  the  build- 
ing is  admirably  arranged  for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  the  order, 
neatness  and  cleanliness  that  universally  prevailed,  can  scarcely  be 
exceeded  in  any  public  institution.  The  Superintendent  and  visiters 
partook  of  a  meal  with  the  principal  and  his  family  of  deaf  mutes,  and 
found  new  cause  for  admiration  of  the  system  with  which  every  thing 
was  conducted.  The  children  are  as  comfortably  boarded  and  lodged 
as  the  children  of  our  most  respectable  citizens,  and  are  treated  with 
all  the  aflfectionate  kindness  which  their  hapless  condition  would  ex- 
cite in  every  humane  bosom ;  and  the  consequence  was  seen  in  their 
excellent  health,  and  a  happiness  as  joyous  as  that  of  children  blessed 


*  The  statement  is  omitted. 
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M'ith  all  Iheir  faculties  and  the  delights  of  home.  A  good  library 
has  been  collected  by  voluntary  contributions  ;  and  in  fine,  all  the 
means  and  appliances  calculated  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  pupils  to  the  highest  degree  of  improvement,  are  here 
faithfully  and  successfully  used. 

The  pupils  underwent  a  thorough  examination  in  their  different  stu- 
dies, and  evinced,  practically,  the  success  of  that  wonderful  system 
by  which  the  deaf  are  made  to  hear  by  the  eye,  and  the  dumb  to  speak 
by  the  hand.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  principal  object  of 
this  Institution  is  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  natural  organs,  and  in 
this  respect  it,  and  the  similar  institution  for  the  blind,  differ  from  all 
other  seminaries  of  instruction.  They  have  first  to  impart  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  then  knowledge  itself,  while  all  others 
are  confined  to  the  latter  object. 

The  gradual  progress  of  the  benighted  mind  from  its  first  dim  per- 
ceptions, as  evinced  in  the  class  composed  of  those  who  had  but  just 
entered  the  Institution,  to  the  next  class  who  had  been  there  for  a  year, 
and  so  on,  through  the  successive  classes,  until  its  full  development 
in  those  who  had  received  instruction  for  five  years,  was  most  striking 
and  most  gratifying.  The  very  full  and  able  report  of  the  visiters  who 
accompanied  the  Superintendent,  which  is  annexed,  renders  further 
remark  by  him  on  this  subject  superfluous.  The  true  objects  of  the 
Institution  are  so  little  known,  and  the  means  used  and  their  success 
so  little  appreciated,  that  every  friend  of  humanity  will  rejoice  that 
both  have  been  so  fully  developed  in  the  accompanying  report.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  blessed  charity,  and  its  surprising  success, 
cannot  be  too  extensively  diffused  to  stimulate  every  State  in  our  land 
to  similar  efforts. 

The  improvement  of  the  pupils  is  so  great,  that  it  can  be  realized 
only  by  personal  observation.  Those  who  had  been  in  the  Institution 
for  five  years,  the  regular  term  prescribed  by  law,  were  precisely  in 
the  condition  where  they  would  be  most  capable  of  benefitting  by  a 
further  continuance.  The  deportment  of  the  whole  class  had  been  re- 
])ortcd  by  the  Principal  to  be  so  correct,  their  diligence  in  their  studies 
so  uniform  and  devoted,  and  their  progress  so  evident,  that  the  Superin- 
tendent did  not  hesitate  to  indulge  his  own  feelings  and  fulfil  the  object 
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of  the  Legislature,  in  selecting  each  one  of  the  class  to  be  retained 
another  year.  They  were  informed  that  this  was  a  reward,  given  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  State  for  their  good  con- 
duct and  faithful  attention  to  their  studies.  Premiums,  procured  by 
individual  contribution,  were  distributed  to  the  most  proficient  of  the 
State  Pupils  in  the  different  classes  ;  and  the  Superintendent  left  the 
Institution,  after  the  performance  of  the  most  gratifying  amongst  his 
official  duties,  with  a  firm  conviction  that  the  beneficence  of  the  State 
was  never  more  worthily  bestowed,  nor  more  faithfully,  judiciously 
and  economically  administered. 

JOHN  C.  SPENCER, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITERS, 


RELATIVE    TO    THE    INSTITUTION    FOR  THE    INSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


To  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  State  : — 

Sir — The  undersigned,  having  in  conformit}'-  to  your  request,  visited 
the  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  have  the  honor  to 
report  the  result  of  the  respective  examinations  they  attended  in  said 
Institutions  ;  together,  with  such  incidental  remarks  as  were  suggest- 
ed by  such  attendance. 

The  far  greater  advantages  which  you  possess  for  ascertaining  the 
real  condition,  and  appreciating  the  great  importance  of  Institutions  in 
which  you  have  taken  so  early  and  so  deep  an  interest,  will  render 
any  elaborate  discussion,  or  minute  detail,  on  our  part  unnecessary. 

The  attention  of  the  undersigned  was  first  directed  to  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  And  having  been 
present,  and  taken  part  in  an  examination  of  the  several  classes  ;  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  the  impediments 
to  be  overcome  in  holding  communication  with,  and  imparting  infor- 
mation to  those  unfortunate  beings,  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  sense 
of  hearing  ;  or  who  have  been,  from  their  infancy,  deprived  of  it : 
having  witnessed  the  awkward  attitude,  the  vacant  look  and  the  un- 
meaning stare,  of  those  recently  received  into  the  Institution  ;  and 
compared  the  same  with  the  graceful  movement,  the  expressive  atti- 
tude, the  intelligent  countenance,  and  the  speaking  eye,  of  those 
about  to  leave  it ;  together  with  those  other  indications  exhibited,  of 
that  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  to  which  they  had  been  raised  by 
the  education  received  here ,  having  done  this,  the  undersigned  are 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  they  withdrew,  feeling  a  deeper  sym- 
])atliy  for  thodc  unfortunate  children,  a  profounder  respect  for  their 
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benevolent  and  indefatigible  teachers,  as  well  as  a  livelier  sense  of  the 
gratitude  due  to  those  enlightened  and  philanthropic  statesmen,  who 
at  first  founded  this  asylum  of  mercy,  or  who  have  since  contributed 
to  extend  its  benefits  to  the  humble  poor,  throughout  every  town  and 
hamlet  in  the  State. 

The  generation  has  not  yet  passed  away,  which  witnessed  the  first 
efforts  made  in  this  country,  to  impart  systematic  instruction  to  deaf 
mutes,  by  the  use  of  visible  signs.  And  it  is  not  impertinent  to  re- 
mark, that  this  great  blessing  was  brought  about  by  one  of  those 
seemingly  adverse  providences,  which  are  so  often  overruled  of  God 
for  good. 

The  loss  of  hearing  in  an  interesting  daughter  of  an  eminent 
physician  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  led  to  the  sending  abroad  for  in- 
struction that  distinguished  individual,  whose  name,  and  whose  ser- 
vices will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
troduction of  this  method  of  instruction  in  these  United  States. 

The  education  of  deaf  mutes,  of  such  recent  origin  here,  is  believed 
not  to  have  been  of  any  great  antiquity  elsewhere. 

No  satisfactory  evidence  exists,  of  its  ever  having  entered  the  mind 
of  any  ancient  philanthropist,  that  these  unfortunate  beings  could  be 
raised  from  their  state  of  degradation,  and  restored  to  society  by  edu- 
cation. Aristotle  pronounced  their  condition  hopeless.  The  Romans 
are  said  to  have  considered  constitutional  deafness,  allied  to  constitu- 
tional idiocy.  And  by  the  more  barbarous  nations,  we  are  told,  that 
deaf  mutes  were  regarded  as  monsters,  and  consigned  to  death,  as 
soon  as  the  fact  of  their  incurable  malady,  was  ascertained. 

Even  in  the  18th  century,  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  Abee  de 
L'Epee  to  raise  this  degraded,  and  deserted  class  to  the  rank  of  human 
beings,  was  frowned  upon  by  many,  and  even  by  respectable  ecclesias- 
tics. While  the  Abbe  Sicard  the  successor,  but  not  the  inferior,  of 
the  Abbe  de  L'Epee  himself,  in  practical  benevolence,  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  deaf  and  dumb,  previous  to  instruction,  as  merely  living 
automatons. 

And  yet.  neither  deafness,  nor  blindness,  nor  the  absence  of  any 
other  sense,  implies  the  absence  of  intellect.  The  senses  are  the  me- 
dium by  which  the  soul  communicates  with  the  external  world  ;  but 
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the  senses  form  no  part  of  the  soul  itself.  The  addition  of  a  new 
sense,  would  open  a  new  avenue  of  communication  to  the  soul ;  as 
the  loss  of  an  existing  sense,  would  close  an  avenue,  which  previously 
existed ;  but  in  either  case  the  soul  itself  would  have  remained  un- 
changed. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  of  the  necessity  of  general  terms  to 
general  reasoning,  it  is  not  apparent  why  the  eye  does  not  furnish  as 
available  a  medium  for  the  communication  of  thoughts,  of  whatever 
kind,  by  visible  signs,  as  the  ear  does  by  audible  sounds.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  perceive,  especially  considering  how  early  written  as  well  as 
spoken  longuage  was  introduced,  how  mankind  should  have  remained 
so  long,  and  so  universally,  of  a  contrary  opinion.  And  however  re- 
cent the  process  by  which  this  prejudice  has  deen  dissipated,  it  is  now 
manifest,  that  it  is  but  a  prejudice  ;  and  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
extent  of  its  prevalence,  and  the  length  of  its  duration. 

An  entire  language,  especially  an  exact  and  copious  language, 
when  considered  in  its  totality,  presents  indeed  a  stupendous  and  com- 
plicated object  of  contemplation  ;  such  a  wonderful  contrivance  when 
thus  considered,  and  considered  as  having  existed  among  primitive 
nations,  and  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  may  indeed  seem,  at  first 
view,  to  be  a  production  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ingenuity.  Hence 
the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  that  the  knowledge  and  use  of  Ian- 
guage  were-  originally  communicated  immediately  by  God  to  man. 
And  the  fact  that  God  brought  every  living  creature,  as  it  is  said,  to 
Adam  to  be  named  by  him,  is  adduced  in  confirmation  of  that  opinion. 
Critics  however  have  contended  that  all  that  is  apparent  from  the 
original  text,  is  that,  God  brought  to  Adam  a  single  animal  to  be 
named  by  him,  and  that  he  subsequently  gave  names  to  every  living 
creature,  is  merely  recorded  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  how,  having  been  thus  instructed  in  naming  a 
single  animal,  Adam  might  have  proceeded  by  the  guidance  of  reason 
alone  to  give  names  to  other  animals,  and  not  to  other  animals  only, 
but  also  to  other  objects  of  every  kind,  with  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came acquainted,  until  the  nomenclature  of  all  the  ideas  of  which  he 
was  possessrd  was  fully  completed,  and  a  living  language  in  its 
totality  supplied. 
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If  language  be  considered  merely  as  a  collection  of  individual  signs, 
expressive  of  individual  thoughts,  then  as  many  signs  are  required  by 
any  intelligent  creature,  at  the  different  stages  of  his  being,  as  he  has 
thoughts.  When  but  a  single  idea  occupied  his  mind,  if  such  a  state 
of  being,  may,  for  illustration  be  imagined,  then  he  required  but  a  single 
sign.  With  the  acquisition  of  every  additional  idea  an  additional  sign 
would  be  required.  Nor  is  it  material  whether  ideas  which  thus  fol- 
lowed in  succession,  were  ideas  of  the  properties  of  matter,  the  attri- 
butes of  mind  or  the  relations  of  things.  All  that  is  needful,  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  new  idea,  be  the  nature  of  that  idea  what  it  may,  is 
the  appropriation  of  a  new  sign  to  indicate  that  new  idea.  This  sim- 
ple process  of  adding  sign  to  sign,  in  the  spoken  or  written  vocabulary, 
as  thought  is  added  to  thought  in  the  mind,  would  eventuate,  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  number  and  nature  of  things  increased,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  precise,  connected,  comprehensive  and  well  ordered 
language.  Nor  is  it  easy 'to  perceive  why  the  individual  signs  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  individual  thoughts  may  not  be  addressed  to  any  of  the 
senses,  especially  why  they  may  not  be  addressed  as  readily  and  suc- 
cessfully, to  the  sense  of  sight  as  of  hearing. 

But  to  whichever  of  these  senses  they  are  addressed,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  a  mighty  advantage  for  acquiring  knowledge,  is  enjoyed 
by  those  who  are  in  possession  both  of  sight  and  hearing.  Because  in 
that  case  the  misapprehensions,  entertained  by  the  use  of  signs  ad- 
dressed to  the  one  sense,  may  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  signs  addres- 
sed to  the  other  sense.  And  it  is  also  obvious  to  remark,  that  if  but 
one  of  these  senses  exist,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  if  that  one  be  the  sense  through  wldch  mankind  generally 
communicate  their  ideas.  Hence  the  marked  advantage  which  the 
blind  have  over  the  deaf,  in  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Brought  up  as  they  are,  among  those  who  communicate  their  ideas  by 
articulate  sounds, they  come  to  their  task,  in  the  Institution,  ready  fur- 
nished with  a  medium  of  communication,  and  can  enter  at  once  on 
the  performance  of  that  task.  Not  so  with  the  deaf ;  on  the  contrary 
shut  out  from  the  knowledge  of  those  signs,  by  which  the  beings 
among  whom  they  have  been  nurtured  communicate  their  ideas,  they 
have  an  entire  new  language  to  acquire,  before  they  can  reach  in  their 
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intellectual  career,  that  goal  from  which  the  blind  started.  To  have 
reduced  the  blind  to  the  condition  of  the  deaf,  so  far  as  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  by  language  is  concerned,  they  must  have  been  born 
and  brought  up  among  mutes,  who  conversed  only  by  those  visible 
signs,  of  which  those  deprived  of  sight  must  forever  remain  insensible, 
and  who  in  that  reverse  of  circumstances  on  entering  an  institution 
for  the  blind,  in  place  of  learning  things,  would  be  obliged  as  the  deaf 
now  are,  to  begin  with  learning  language,  by  which  the  knowledge 
of  things  is  afterward  to  be  communicated  ;  an  undertaking  attended 
with  difficulties  which  are  all  but  insurmountable. 

Up  to  the  time  of  entering  the  Institution,  the  knowledge  of  deaf 
mutes  is  confined,  almost  entirely  to  their  own  actual  perceptions.  Of 
the  experience  of  others,  from  whom  those  possessed  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  insensibly  acquire  so  much  knowledge,  they  cannot  avail  them- 
selves. Hence  of  the  past,  and  the  future,  they  are  alike  ignorant. — 
Not  having  the  knowledge  of  articulate  sounds,  they  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  syllabic  combination  of  letters  in  words.  Each  se- 
veral word  in  the  written  language,  presents  to  them  a  collection  of 
separate  characters,  combined  in  an  arbitrary,  and  ever  changeful  ar- 
rangement; The  import  of  each  several  combination,  is  to  be  learned 
from  the  manipulations  of  the  teacher,  many  of  which  manipulations 
are  arbitrary,  and  of  the  import  thereof  the  pupil  is  ignorant. 

When  this  is  considered  (and  the  consideration  of  this  explains  the 
marked  and  mighty  difference  in  attainment  which  was  observed  to 
exist,  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  Institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;)  when  this  is  considered,  the 
undersigned  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  whether  deaf  mutes  stand,  on  a 
perfect  equality,  with  other  children,  in  so  far  as  native  intellect  is  con- 
cerned. Nor  can  they  refrain  from  expressing  their  high  sense  of  the 
ability  and  fidelity,  with  which  the  Principal  and  the  other  teachers 
under  him,  have  fulfilled  the  arduous  and  difficult  duties  of  their  res- 
pective offices,  and  discharged  the  important  and  sacred  trusts  seve- 
rally committed  to  them.  The  recollection  of  that  expression  of  intel- 
ligence and  happiness,  apparent  in  the  air,  and  look,  and  manner  of 
those  deaf  mutes;  the  reciprocal  affection  that  seemed  so  prevalent 
among  them  ;  the  grateful  regard  manifested  by  them,  towards  their 
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teachers,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  deep  solicitude  evinced  by  those 
teachers,  towards  their  pupils,  on  the  other  hand  ;  and  all  this  among 
an  assemblage  of  beings,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  originally 
cut  off  from  all  human  society,  and  but  recently  rescued  from  the  most 
humiliating  and  hopeless  degradation  ;  the  recollection  of  these  things, 
and  things  Hke  these,  renders,  even  in  retrospection,  the  hours  spent 
by  the  undersigned  at  this  Institution,  worthy  to  be  referred  to  as 
among  the  most  rich  and  precious  hours  of  their  existence. 

Nor  can  they  forbear  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  an  incident 
that  occurred  during  an  interval  in  the  examination,  which  excited 
additional  interest,  because  it  furnished  an  additional  opportunity,  of 
marking  the  difference  of  attainment,  among  the  different  classes  of 
these  mutes.  An  aeronaut,  who  ascended  from  Jersey  City,  in  a  car 
attached  to  a  balloon,  passed  over  the  Island  in  the  direction  of  this 
Institution  ;  and  having  approached  its  vicinity,  remained  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  at  no  great  elevation,  and  nearly  stationary,  over  the 
grounds  where  these  mute  observers  were  assembled.  The  curiosity 
expressed  in  the  countenances  of  some,  and  the  awe  manifested  in  the 
attitude,  the  look?,  and  the  gestures  of  others ;  the  ignorance  of  na- 
ture betrayed  by  those,  whose  education  was  in  its  inception,  the 
prompt  and  pertinent  answers  returned  to  the  questions  addressed  to 
those  who  were  further  advanced,  afforded  to  the  visiters,  who  insen- 
sibly became  spectators  of  the  mutes^  rather  than  the  aeronaut,  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  observing,  in  the  lower  classes,  the  workings 
of  untutored  nature,  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion ;  and  for 
noting  in  the  higher  classes,  the  accurate  ideas  they  had  already  ac- 
quired, and  the  very  respectable  attainments  they  had  already  made, 
in  physical  science. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination,  premiums,  provided  at  the  expense 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  were  distributed  among 
those  pupils,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  several  classes.* 

*  These  classes,  on  being  presented  for  examination,  having  been  severally  intro- 
duced to  the  visiters,  by  certain  preliminary  statements  and  remarks,  on  the  part  of 
their  instructors;  and  the  written  answers  of  the  pupils  to  the  questions  proposed 
having  been  preserved,  the  visiters  have  it  in  their  power  to  furnish  almost  a  fac 
simile  of  all  that  occurred  :  The  same  having  been  embodied  in  an  appendix  to  this 
report ;  to  which  for  further  information  the  reader  is  referred. 
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After  the  distribution  of  the  premiums,  which  took  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  pupils ;  the  exercise?  of  the  day  were  closed' 
with  prayer,  by  the  Principal,  in  the  language  of  signs  ;  a  language 
which,  though  the  undersigned  did  not  understand,  was  evidently  un- 
derstood by  the  mute  assembly,  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Seldom  had  they  witnessed  a  more  apparently  devout  assembl}'',  and 
never  one  exclusively  composed  of  children,  of  the  same  age,  apparently 
so  devout.  Every  eye  seemed  to  be  intently  fixed,  and  every  individual 
deeply  interested  in  this  simple,  noiseless,  but  impressive  form  of  wor- 
ship— a  form  of  worship  indeed,  in  which  the  undersigned  could  not 
intelligently  unite — yet,  seldom  have  they  been  more  solemnly  im- 
pressed, and  nowhere  have  they  more  fully  realized,  that  God  was  a 
spirit,  and  that  his  worship  must  be  spiritual ;  that  prayer  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart ;  that  no  outward  forms  are  essential  to  religion,  or 
audible  sound  necessary  to  intercourse  with  Heaven,  and  communion 
between  the  souls  of  men  and  God. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ELIPHALET  NOTT, 
%  ALONZO  POTTER, 

^       THURLOW  WEED, 
HENRY  MORRIS. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  cloth- 
ing and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  cne  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by 
the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dol- 
lars.   Paynaent  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  fifteenth  of  September. 
No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time  except  in  very  extraordi- 
nary cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  on  any  account  whatever  except  sickness,  nor  for 
the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  Insti- 
tution, without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty-five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to 
receive  any  not  enribraced  within  this  rule,  but  ma}^  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.  must  be 
addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution.  The  selection 
of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  pubHc  expense,  is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject 
must  be  addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

By  order  of  Ihe  Board, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President 

H.  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 


The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  ne- 
cessary school-books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge 
is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicines,  or 
other  necessary  provisions. 
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It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf  mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familliar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  de- 
gree, materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able 
to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  Hkewise 
a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  copies^ 
preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made 
intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  con- 
stitutional defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  ?  And  if 
so  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time  1 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred ;  and  how,  and 
when  produced  ? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  em- 
ployed to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  1 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and 
is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of 
forming  letters  with  a  pen  1 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as 
palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs  ;  or  does  he  or 
she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents  ? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connexion  been 
formed  by  marriage  ? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 
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TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  submit  to  the  Legislature 
a  record  of  their  doings,  and  the  condition  of  the  Institution 
under  their  care,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  being 
their  twenty-second  annual  report. 

The  number  of  pupils  returned  to  the  last  Legislature  was 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  During  the  year  thirty- five  have 
been  admitted,  and  fifty-two  have  left.  The  whole  number  re- 
maining in  the  Institution,  embraced  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
present  year,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

The  receipts  from  the  first  day  of  January  to  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  inclusive,  as  will 
appear  from  the  treasurer's  account,  amount  to  thirty-one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents, 
and  the  drafts  upon  the  treasury  for  the  same  period,  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  and  sixty-four 
cents  ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  six  thousand  fifty- 
one  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents. 

The  Board  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  inmates  of  the  estab- 
lishment have  enjoyed,  during  the  year,  almost  an  entire  ex- 
emption from  the  visitations  of  epidemic  and  other  diseases. 
To  the  regular  succession  of  study,  relaxation  and  labor,  to- 
gether with  the  attention  paid  to  food,  cleanliness  and  rest,  may 
be  ascribed,  as  secondary  causes,  the  prevalence  of  uninter- 
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rupted  health.  We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  an  interesting 
lad,  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  result  of  accident  which  no  saga- 
city could  foresee  and  no  precaution  prevent. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  visits  of  the  attending  physician,  the 
pupils  have  had  the  benefit,  in  dental  surgery,  of  the  science 
and  sldll  of  Dr.  Hawes,  of  No.  8,  Park  Place.  His  operations 
upon  the  teeth  have  given  relief  to  many  of  them,  and  the 
Board  would  here  tender  to  this  gentleman  their  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments, for  the  benevolence  of  heart  which  prompted 
this  offer  of  professional  services,  and  the  cheerful  assiduity 
which  has  met  their  weekly  calls  upon  his  attention,  for  the 
period  of  three  years,  unrequited,  except  by  the  inward  satisfac- 
tion which  attends  benevolent  action,  and  by  the  gratitude  of 
those  whom  his  generosity  has  relieved. 

The  department  of  manual  labor  continues  to  receive  the 
same  attention  as  heretofore.  The  branches  taught  are  cabi- 
net-making, shoe-making,  tailoring,  book-binding  and  garden- 
ing. Owing  to  the  short  time  spent  in  daily  labor,  and  the 
extreme  youth  of  most  of  the  pupils,  none  of  the  trades  except 
those  of  book  binding  and  tailoring  meet  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing them  on.  The  cabinet  shop  has  been  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied in  the  small  repairs  incidental  to  such  an  estabhshment, 
such  as  the  setting  of  glass,  the  construction  of  garden  fixtures, 
the  mending  of  furniture  and  tools,  and  the  building  of  fences, 
which  have  not  been  charged  to  any  account.  From  the  ne- 
cessity, or  the  inclination  of  parents,  requiring  the  wants  of 
their  children  to  be  supplied  on  the  premises,  the  operations  of 
the  tailor's  and  shoe-maker's  shops  are  confined,  almost  wholly, 
to  the  making  of  clothes  and  shoes  for  the  pupils.  In  a  sepa- 
rate paper,  annexed  to  this  report,  will  be  found  a  statement, 
relative  to  the  income  and  amount  of  work  done  by  each  branch. 

The  object  contemplated  in  establishing  trades  is  not  one  of 
pecuniary  profit,  nor  is  it  expected  that  in  the  short  intervals  of 
time  devoted  to  their  acquisition,  mere  boys  can  make  the  im- 
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provement  and  acquire  the  skill  of  those  who  are  older,  and 
who  make  it  the  chief  end  of  pursuit.  The  most  that  is  de- 
signed, is  to  turn  the  activity  peculiar  to  children  to  a  purpose 
useful  to  themselves  ;  to  keep  them  from  scenes  of  mischief  and 
danger  ;  to  form  habits  of  order  and  industry  ;  and  enable  them, 
when  they  leave  the  Institution,  with  some  slight  additional  in- 
struction in  their  respective  trades,  to  minister  to  their  own 
wants  in  after  life.  It  would  be  pleasing  could  the  earnings  of 
the  shops  meet  their  expenses,  but  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  change,  there  is  no  ground  for  such 
an  expectation.  The  trifling  income  from  them  has  no  collate- 
ral application,  but  is  paid  into  the  treasury  like  every  other 
branch  of  revenue,  and  appropriated  to  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Institution. 

The  liberality  of  the  provision,  made  by  the  Legislature  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  been  acknowledged  in 
former  reports.  The  large  class  of  pupils  that  took  their  leave 
of  us  at  the  close  of  the  academical  year  in  July,  was  a  happy 
illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  such  provision.  They  had  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  instruction  to  the  fullest  extent  autho- 
rized by  law,  and,  as  a  class,  had  made  higher  attainments  than 
any  other  whom  it  has  been  our  happiness  to  send  forth  into 
the  bosom  of  society.  We  are  particularly  gratified  at  this  re- 
sult, for  it  will  remove  doubt,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
sceptical,  of  the  practicability  of  imparting  a  correct  knowledge 
of  alphabetic  language  to  this  class  of  persons  ;  they  will  honor 
the  Institution  and  the  State  whose  bounty  they  have  enjoyed, 
and  can  be  referred  to  as  living  examples  of  the  value  of  that 
system  of  education,  which  has  raised  them  from  degradation 
to  the  dignity  of  thinking  and  rational  beings. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  classes  was  held,  at  the  close 
of  the  term,  in  presence  of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  and  such  gentlemen  as  he  had  invited  to  ac- 
company him.    The  examination  was  under  the  direction  of 
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the  Superintendent,  who,  in  his  official  capacity,  is  charged 
^vith  the  duty  of  visiting  the  Institution,  and  making  a  report 
thereon  to  the  Legislature.  This  officer  was  furnished  by  the 
Principal  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  classes  under  in- 
struction ;  the  number  and  names  of  the  pupils  in  each  class, 
distinguishing  the  males  from  the  females  ;  the  standing  of  the 
classes  ;  the  subjects  taught  and  illustrations  of  the  method  pur- 
sued ;  the  ground  passed  over  ;  and  the  names  of  the  teachers. 
The  examination  was  continued  through  the  whole  day,  at  the 
close  of  which,  the  Superintendent  made  an  address  which 
was  communicated  to  the  whole  school  assembled  in  the  cliapel, 
through  the  medium  of  the  sign-language,  by  the  Principal, 
after  which  premiums,  procured  at  his  own  expense,  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Superintendent  to  such  of  the  State  benefi- 
ciaries, in  each  class,  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
scholarship  and  good  conduct.  The  exercises  of  the  day  were 
concluded  with  the  ceremony  of  giving,  to  those  of  the  retiring 
class  who  had  passed  through  the  entire  period  of  instruction, 
a  handsome  certificate  to  that  effect,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Principal.  The  character  of  the  exercises  weis  one  of  deep 
interest  and  solemnity,  and,  by  those  who  participated  in  them, 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Without  intending  to  treat  of  those  topics  which  more  appro- 
priately fall  within  the  province  of  the  Superintendent,  the 
Board,  nevertheless,  deem  it  not  improper  to  express  their  ap- 
probation of  the  manner  in  which  the  internal  affairs  of  the  In- 
stitution have  been  administered,  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
given  and  the  improvement  of  the  pupils. 

In  regard  to  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is 
our  happiness  to  have  come  upon  the  stage  at  a  time  when  the 
old  prejudices,  which,  to  such  a  degree  impeded  the  progress  of 
our  predecessors  are,  for  the  most  part,  broken  down.  Schools 
are  no  longer  marshalled  against  schools  in  hostile  array ;  in- 
structor no  longer  throws  down  the  glove  to  instructor,  with  a 
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determination  to  do  battle  to  the  last,  in  defence  of  partial  views, 
or  one-sided  theories.  All  are  content  to  meet  upon  a  common 
ground,  for  mutual  instruction  and  mutual  encouragement. 
The  single  object  of  all  instructors  of  modern  times,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  truth ;  and  all  alike  seem  ready  to  abandon,  with 
cheerfulness,  any  doctrines  however  favorite,  provided  they  be 
shown  to  rest  upon  untenable  grounds.  It  is  this  which  ani- 
mates the  breast  of  every  philanthropic  laborer,  in  this  most 
useful  and  most  delightful  field  of  effort,  to  new  exertions  for  the 
improvement  of  his  art ;  and  fills  him  with  hope  that  the  future 
has  much  yet  in  store  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whose  interests 
he  has  devoted  himself,  of  which  even  in  our  own  times  we 
may  in  some  degree  reap  the  benefit,  and  of  which  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us,  will  enjoy  a  full  and  fruitful  harvest.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit,  it  is  not  a  little  in- 
teresting to  observe,  how,  from  time  to  time,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, once  regarded  as  irreconcilably  hostile,  have  become  imited 
within  the  walls  of  a  single  institution  ;  and  how,  in  other  in- 
stances, schools  have  passed  over  from  one  of  these  methods  to 
another,  in  proportion  as  their  conductors  have  become  per- 
suaded of  the  errors  of  their  previous  course. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  we  were  accustomed  to  hear  of 
two  great  antagonistic  systems  of  instruction,  distinguished  in 
this  country  by  the  epithets,  French  and  English.  Were  we  to 
retrace,  a  little,  the  history  of  the  art,  there  might  arise  a  ques- 
tion how  far  these  epithets  were  distinctive  or  proper.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  one  first  named  was  one  which  proposed  to 
teach  language  as  written  only  ;  while  the  other  aimed  chiefly 
to  enable  the  deaf-mute  to  articulate  like  those  who  hear,  and  to 
comprehend  spoken  words  from  the  movements  of  the  lips  of 
others.  If  methods  are  to  be  named  from  the  countries  which 
gave  them  birth,  then  that  which  is  called  the  English,  might, 
with  greater  propriety,  be  distinguished  as  the  Spanish  ;  since 
it  was  in  Spain  that  Ponce  first  produced  articulating  pupils,  in 
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the  very  infancy  of  the  art.  In  like  manner  the  French  might 
be  called  the  English,  since  language  without  articulation  was 
taught,  or  the  theory  of  so  teaching  it  was  discussed  in  England 
a  full  century  before  France  had  produced  an  instructor,  or  a 
work  upon  this  interesting  art.  The  method  called  the  English 
passed  also  into  Holland  and  into  Germany  ;  finding  in  the  for- 
mer country  the  most  zealous  and  enthusiastic  of  the  advocates 
by  whom  its  principles  have  ever  been  maintained,  and  firmly 
establishing  itself  in  the  latter,  long  before  its  revival  in  that, 
which  seems,  with  us,  to  have  given  it  a  name.  In  regard  to 
the  French  method,  however,  if  we  restrict  the  appellation  to 
that  species  of  practice  which  originated  with  De  L'  Epee,  and 
received  its  development  at  the  hands  of  his  successor,  there 
may  be  less  reason  than  in  the  other  case,  to  object  to  the  name. 
It  is  but  one  only  of  several  methods,  all  having  a  common  end, 
to  wit,  to  teach  language  only  under  a  visible  form. 

Without,  for  the  present,  attempting  to  distinguish  between 
these  several  methods  last  alluded  to,  or  to  designate  any  one 
among  them,  as  possessing,  either  in  a  philosophical  or  a  prac- 
tical view,  any  advantages  over  the  others,  but  judging  of  all 
alike,  by  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  it  is  proposed,  in  the  spirit 
of  which  we  have  already  made  mention,  to  examine,  a  little 
in  detail,  the  considerations  which  bear  upon  the  relative  merit 
of  the  plan  of  teaching  articulation  and  that  which  confines 
itself  entirely  to  written  language.  In  doing  this,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  we  should  pronounce  the  condemnation  of 
either,  since  to  neither  are  we  opposed,  in  cases  to  which,  from 
peculiar  circumstances  they  may  seem  peculiarly  adapted.  The 
object  of  the  inquiry  is,  rather  to  distinguish  what  may  be  these 
circumstances,  which  give,  in  some  instances,  a  fitness  to  one  of 
the  methods,  which  the  other  may  possess  for  those  in  a  less 
eminent  degree.  Were  we  to  pursue  the  investigation  with  any 
other  object,  we  should  go  back  to  the  ranks  of  controversial- 
ists, by  whom,  even  less  than  a  half  century  since,  the  true  phi- 
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losophy  of  our  art  was  involved  in  a  maze  of  uncertainty  and 
confusion. 

We  need  not  hesitate  to  state,  therefore,  in  the  outset,  that 
we  ourselves  in  common  with  many  others  more  able  than  we 
can  pretend  to  be,  have  heretofore  avowed  the  conviction  that 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  easily  practicable,  and  there- 
fore desirable  that  articulation  should  be  cultivated  ;  while,  for 
the  most  part,  we  have  in  our  practice,  taught  language  under 
a  visible  form.  We  have  avowed,  and  see  no  reason  to  with- 
draw the  avowal,  that  it  seems  to  us  by  no  means  impracticable, 
in  the  same  institution,  to  unite,  for  different  classes  of  persons, 
the  advantag^es  of  both  methods.  Their  antagonistical  charac- 
ter, no  longer  for  us,  seems  of  necessity  to  exclude  either  from 
the  institution  in  which  the  other  is  at  the  same  time  vigorously 
practised. 

Let  us  first,  then,  for  a  moment,  give  our  attention  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  may  accrue,  from  giving  to  deaf-mutes  the 
power  to  articulate  like  their  more  favored  fellow-men  ;  and,  in 
turn,  to  read  upon  the  lips  of  those  with  whom  they  converse, 
the  words  which  are  addressed  to  them. 

Considering  the  painful  privation  under  which  a  human 
being  must  labor,  cut  off  from  all  means  of  intercourse  with 
others,  through  the  channel  of  sound,  we  need  hardly  say,  that 
whatever  tends  to  alleviate  this  misfortune  deserves  our  most 
careful  attention.  It  is  calamity  enough,  even  supposing  our- 
selves perfectly  successful  in  imparting  this  proposed  control  of 
the  voice,  and  this  faculty  of  distinguishing  motions  so  almost 
imperceptible  as  those  of  the  lips,  that  still  our  pupils  are  insen- 
sible to  all  those  pleasures  which  flow  in  upon  the  soul  through 
the  ear.  It  is  calamity  enough  that  all  the  sweet  sounds  of 
nature,  all  the  charms  of  melody  and  harmony,  the  soft  and 
soothing  words  of  friendship,  and  the  tender  tones  of  sympathy 
in  suffering,  must  still  remain  forever  unknown,  and  forever 
unenjoyed  by  the  objects  of  our  solicitude.    Yet  though  the 
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delights  of  which  this  sense  is  a  medium  are  hopelessly  unat- 
tainable for  them,  still,  if  we  can  enable  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  highest  uses  in  the  business  of  life,  we  place  them 
on  an  immeasurable  eminence  above  those  who  have  no  resource 
for  the  expression  of  their  thoughts  but  the  tardy  pen,  and  who 
are  often  thrown  into  situations  where  even  that  seems  next  to 
useless. 

The  rapidity  of  speech  is  one  of  the  prominent  advantages 
of  this  mode  of  communication.  It  enables  the  possessor  of  the 
faculty  to  compress  much  into  a  space  of  time  so  brief,  as  to 
multiply  beyond  calculation  the  sources  of  information  pre- 
sented in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life.  This,  to  the  deaf-mute, 
is  an  advantage  which  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  The  school, 
to  him,  is  far  from  being  the  sole  arena  of  his  education.  The 
world  must  be  his  school,  and  his  lifetime  the  duration  of  his 
instruction.  This,  indeed,  is  true  of  all ;  and  it  would  not  be 
named  here,  but  for  the  fact  that  for  this  class  of  persons,  it  is 
so,  to  a  degree  beyond  any  comparison  greater  than  it  can  be  for 
any  other.  But  in  another  respect  this  despatch  is  of  the  high- 
est importance.  There  occur  moments  when  time  is  indeed 
worth  more  than  gold ;  moments  when  delay  is  full  of  dan- 
ger, or  attended  with  serious  inconvenience  or  injury ;  when 
communications  of  the  greatest  importance  must,  if  made  at 
air,  be  made  almost  instantaneously.  Writing  can  rarely  fulfil, 
on  such  occasions,  the  promise  of  speech. 

It  is  another  advantage  of  articulation,  that,  by  means  of  it 
we  may  communicate  when  the  hands  are  employed,  or  when 
the  materials  for  writinof  are  unattainable.  No  foresight  can 
altogether  avoid  exigencies  like  these  ;  and  whenever  they  ob- 
viate the  occasional  inconveniences  of  this  nature  which  must 
occur,  we  could  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  attainment  of 
articulation  highly  desirable. 

Moreover,  there  are  many,  even  among  our  own  generally 
intelligent  countrymen,  who  are  incapable  of  using  the  pen. 
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With  these  the  deaf-mute  can  have  scarcely  any  intercourse 
whatever.  And  yet  it  is  with  such  that  he  must  come  in  con- 
tact, often,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  he  should  make  known  his  wishes.  Servants  and  laborers, 
and  a  multitude  of  those  with  whom,  in  traveling  from  place  to 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  converse,  are  of  the  class  most  likely  to 
be  deficient  in  the  kind  of  knowledge  most  important  to  him. 

Many,  too,  though  not  unable  to  write,  are  so  extremely  in- 
accurate in  their  orthography,  that,  to  one  unacquainted  with 
sound,  their  words  seem  almost  a  foreign  language.  This  is 
an  evil  of  immense  magnitude  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Even 
persons  who  pass  for  educated,  are  often,  in  this  respect,  shame- 
fully ignorant.  What  must  it  be  with  those  whom  the  deaf- 
mute,  in  numberless  instances,  is  destined  to  meet  in  the  bosom 
of  his  own  family  ? 

Not,  however,  to  go  into  a  tedious  enumeration  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  articulate  language  over  writing,  advantages  in  ge- 
neral too  obvious  to  require  to  be  stated,  no  one,  we  may  safely 
assert,  can  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  that,  if  practicable, 
these  advantages  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
And  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  the  case  worse  than  it 
really  is,  we  should  observe  that  in  many  cases  the  inconven- 
iences to  which  we  have  referred,  are  materially  diminished  by 
the  use  of  that  natural  language  of  signs,  of  which  every  deaf- 
mute  is  so  accomplished  a  master.  Among  those,  therefore, 
whom  one  is  accustomed  to  meet  every  day,  the  absence  of  the 
power  of  speech  on  his  own  part,  or  of  a  knowledge  of  writing 
or  of  orthography  on  their's,  will  be  attended  with  comparatively 
little  positive  inconvenience.  It  is  among  strangers  that  he  will 
be  made  to  feel  his  deficiency ;  but  it  is  also  unfortunately 
among  streuigers  that  he  will  usually  be  most  in  need  of  infor- 
mation, assistance  or  advice.  And  in  every  situation,  it  must 
still  be  remembered  that  the  benefits  of  the  great  school  of  the 
world  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  his  reach. 
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If  practicable^  therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  deaf-mute 
should  be  taught  to  articulate.    We  must  carefully  examine,  in 
this  case,  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  practicability.  Suppose 
a  pupil  to  manifest  just  such  an  aptness  for  acquiring  this  spe- 
cies of  knowledge  as  that  by  constant  application  during  the 
period  allotted  to  his  education,  he  may  be  taught  to  speak  and 
to  read,  on  the  lips  of  others,  a  limited  vocabulary  of  words. 
Suppose  too,  that 'he  articulates  but  imperfectly,  as,  except  after 
very  long  practice  and  very  persevering  correction,  he  will  often 
be  likely  to  do.    Suppose  on  the  other  hand,  he  reads  more  im- 
perfectly still ;  for  this  latter  art  is  of  more  difficult  acquisition 
than  the  former.    Will  such  an  one,  on  leaving  school,  possess 
a  knowledge  of  spoken  language  sufficient  to  make  the  advan- 
tages we  have  already  enumerated,  his  ?    Will  he  be  able  to 
communicate  with  the  rapidity,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able properties  of  articulate  language  1    Will  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  necessity,  continually  occurring,  of  repeating  and  re- 
repeating  his  own  words,  and  of  demanding  a  similar  repetition 
from  others,  render  the  use  of  this  imperfect  faculty  irksome  in 
the  extreme  ?    And  if,  moreover,  in  the  long  period  of  close 
application  necessary  to  acquire  even  the  little  that  he  has  to 
boast,  his  mental  cultivation  shall  have  been,  as  of  necessity  it 
must  be,  to  a  great  degree  neglected,  can  he  be  said  to  possess 
a  fair  equivalent  for  what  he  has  thus  lost  ?    For  such  a  one 
can  we,  therefore,  reasonably  say,  that  instruction  in  articulation 
is  practicable  7 

There  evidently  must  be,  then,  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  mode  of  education  is  pursued ;  for  when  we  recollect  in 
how  very  many  cases,  even  of  those  in  which  this  painful  labor 
of  teaching  articulation  is  not  attempted,  but  in  which  every 
moment  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  ideas  and 
giving  them  names,  the  fruit  of  all  our  toil  is  but  insignificant 
at  last,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  there  would  be  many 
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more,  in  which  to  essay  the  greater  undertaking,  would  but  re- 
sult in  similar  disappointment. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  some  who,  having  lost  their  hear- 
ing at  a  period  of  life  a  little  advanced,  have  still  retained  nearly 
or  quite  in  perfection  the  power  of  articulation.  For  them  there 
is  no  need  of  special  instruction  in  this  particular,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  that  they  should  not  be  allowed,  by  total  dis- 
use, to  lose,  as  without  practice  they  will  lose,  so  valuable  a 
possession. 

There  are  some,  also,  who  without  being  able  to  articulate, 
still  retain  some  degree  of  hearing.  These  too,  if  apt  learners, 
may,  with  propriety,  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  voice. 

There  remain,  finally,  perhaps  a  few,  who  with  neither  of 
the  advantages  just  named,  from  their  uncommon  docility,  may, 
with  some  pains,  be  enabled  to  attain  the  benefits  of  articulate 
language.  But  of  such,  it  seems  to  us  the  number  must  be 
limited,  for  whom,  within  the  period  ordinarily  devoted  to  edu- 
cation, it  will  be  possible  to  make  such  an  acquisition.  It  would 
appear  that  long  trial  is  unnecessary  to  ascertain,  in  regard  to 
any  one,  the  fact.  Should  the  prospect  prove  unpromising  it 
would  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  injurious  to  his  best  interests 
to  allow  him  to  proceed.  All  time  spent  in  this  pursuit,  should 
the  object  remain  unattained  at  last^  is  so  much  thrown  away. 

In  theory  it  may  be  true,  that  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is  only  carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  when 
the  pupil  has  been  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  his  country,  not  only  in  written  form,  but  also  as  it  is  spoken 
by  those  who  hear.  But  practice  must  be  made  to  bend  to  exi- 
gencies, interposed  by  circumstances  beyond  the  power  of  the 
teacher  to  control.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  limitation  of 
time,  and  the  varying  abilities,  as  well  as  physical  organization 
of  the  subjects  of  instruction.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  our  country,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  teach  them  words  under  their  visible  forms. 
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Having  thus  endeavored  to  discriminate  between  the  cases, 
in  which  one  or  the  other  plan  of  instruction  may  wisely  be 
employed,  let  us  turn,  for  a  moment,  our  attention  to  that  large 
class,  for  whom  articulation  appears  to  be  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  There  are  few  deaf-mutes  who  may  not  be  made  to 
acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  written  language,  as  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  life  ;  and  with  all  of  ordinary  ability,  this  know- 
ledge may  be  so  extended  as  to  render  reading  and  writing 
sources  of  very  high  enjoyment.  And  since,  as  we  have  just 
stated,  instruction,  for  the  greater  number,  must  be  restricted  to 
this  species  of  knowledge,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  little  inte- 
rest to  inquire  what  should  be  the  grand  object  kept  in  view  by 
the  teacher,  in  order  that  the  instrument  which  he  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupil  may  be  available  to  the  greatest  good. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  question 
which,  among  the  varying  modes,  all  keeping  in  view  the  one 
object  to  teach  language  as  visible,  is  most  in  accordance  with 
true  philosophy.  In  past  reports  we  have  given  to  this  subject 
some  space.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  written  language  is 
taught,  we  would  seek,  whether  in  all  cases,  sufficient  attention 
has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  words  and  ideas 
are  associated  together.  The  deaf  and  dumb  have  a  natural 
language  of  their  own.  It  is  with  the  signs  presented  by  this 
their  vernacular  that  they,  of  course,  associate  ideas  as  they 
acquire  them.  Ought  not  this  association  to  be  broken  up,  and 
ought  not  written  words  to  displace  these  signs  of  action,  which 
previously  stood  in  immediate  connection  with  ideas  ?  Ought 
deaf-mutes  to  be  allowed  all  their  lives,  merely  to  translate 
when  they  read,  and  to  receive  their  ideas  from  books  at  second- 
hand ? 

It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose,  that  in  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  understand  the  words  of  written  language,  we  pro- 
vide them  with  an  instrument,  of  which  the  greatest  value  con- 
sists in  its  fitness  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  with 
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their  fellows.  There  is  a  much  higher  office  which  this  lan- 
guage may  be  made  to  fulfil,  of  which  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
few  reap  the  full  benefit ;  and  that  is,  to  facilitate  the  operations 
of  the  mind.  It  is  a  proposition  almost  axiomatic  in  metaphy- 
sics, that  mental  operations  absolutely  demand  the  presence  of 
signs  as  representatives  of  ideas  ;  and  that  without  them,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  reasoning.  The  greater  or  less  facility, 
therefore,  with  which  mental  operations  may  be  conducted,  de- 
pends, in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  upon  the  nature  of  the  signs 
with  which  ideas  are  associated,  and  the  laws  by  which  those 
signs  in  combination  are  governed,  upon  the  nature  of  the  signs 
in  themselves,  as  simple,  or  compounded  of  parts  ;  as  light  or 
cumbrous  ;  as  easy  or  difficult  of  execution  ;  as  representative 
of  individuals  or  classes  ;  of  concrete  or  abstract  qualities  ;  as 
precise  and  definite,  or  as  vague  and  indistinct  ;  and  upon  the 
laws  of  their  combination,  as  rendering  the  relations  existing 
between  ideas  easily  obvious  to  perception,  or  as  leaving,  by 
their  want  of  rigid  exactness,  the  mind  to  waver  in  uncertainty, 
in  regard  to  the  particular  relation  which  they  are  intended  to 
express.  These  laws  of  combination,  therefore,  or  in  other 
words,  the  syntax  of  a  language,  have  much  to  do  with  the  fa- 
cility of  conducting  mental  operations  ;  and  that  language  will 
always  be  the  most  valuable  in  this  point  of  view,  in  which  the 
rules  of  syntax  are  reducible  to  the  most  rigid  method. 

If  we  compare  alphabetic  language  with  that  system  of  signs 
of  action,  by  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  accustomed  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  we  shall  perceive  a  vast  difference 
to  exist  between  them,  as  to  their  fitness  to  serve  as  instruments 
of  thought.  "While,  on  the  one  hand,  written  words,  from  their 
entirely  conventional  character,  leave,  when  well  understood, 
no  doubt  in  the  mind,  in  regard  to  the  exact  ideas  they  are  in- 
tended to  express ;  while,  moreover,  by  the  precision  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  combinations,  they  exhibit  the  relations 
which  it  is  designed  to  exhibit  with  a  certainty  which  admits 
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of  no  misapprehension  ;  the  language  of  action,  on  the  other, 
from  the  pictorial  form  of  its  signs,  gives  place,  not  seldom,  to  a 
certain  degree  of  hesitancy  between  analogous  ideas,  and,  from 
the  meagreness  of  its  syntax,  renders  the  groups  which  it  pre- 
sents, in  too  many  cases,  of  doubtful  significancy. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ought,  if  possible,  so  to  be  instructed,  that  they  shall  be 
led  by  degrees  to  associate  their  ideas  directly  with  written 
words,  and  shall  employ  the  images  of  these  words  in  conduct- 
ing their  mental  operations,  instead  of  those  signs  which  the 
exigencies  of  their  situation  have  taught  them  originally  to 
invent. 

Though  this  is  a  principle  which  is  now  generally  admitted 
by  the  most  philosophical  of  those  who,  in  Europe,  have  given 
their  attention  to  the  theory  of  our  art,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
many,  even  among  the  number  who  admit  its  truth,  fail  to  keep 
it  constantly  before  their  minds,  and  treat  it  rather  as  a  theoret- 
ical dogma,  than  as  a  guide  to  direct  them  in  their  actual  prac- 
tice. They  imagine,  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  that  the  period 
allotted  to  instruction  is  too  short  to  enable  them  successfully 
to  combat  the  powerful  predilection  of  their  pupils  for  their  own 
natural  language  ;  and  in  others,  that  the  aid  of  the  teacher  is 
unnecessary  to  bring  about  a  result  for  which  they  trust  rather 
to  time  and  continued  practice.  Experience  unfortunately 
proves  that  the  first  of  these  suppositions  is  often  very  nearly, 
if  not  strictly,  true ;  but  that  the  teacher  can  do  nothing  to- 
ward overcoming  the  early  habits  of  the  pupil  is  a  position  en- 
tirely untenable.  Without  attempting  here  to  point  out  the 
modes  in  which  he  may  usefully  exert  himself  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  object  so  desirable,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
he  too  often'  counteracts  this  object,  by  voluntarily  employing 
signs  of  action,  when  necessity  does  not  demand  it.  Were  he  ]i 
himself  to  do,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  that  which  he  trusts  that 
time  will  do  for  his  pupils,  were  he  to  force  alphabetic  language 
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upon  their  attention,  and  to  require  it  from  them  whenever  they 
are  capable  of  substituting  it  in  place  of  signs  of  action,  he 
would  soon  perceive  the  benefit  of  so  severe  a  course. 

But  there  are  others,  who  seem  still  to  doubt  whether  alpha- 
betic language  can,  in  truth,  be  made  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
an  instrument  of  thought.  To  such  it  appears  necessary  to 
proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  their  pupils  will,  of  necessity, 
always  continue  to  conduct  their  mental  operations  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  signs  of  action ;  and  always  continue  in  the 
use  of  words  to  carry  on  an  inward  process  of  translation.  It 
is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  examine,  for  a  moment,  the  justice 
of  such  a  supposition. 

If  we  assume  that  ordinary  alphabetic  writing  cannot  be- 
come, to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  immediate  instrument  of 
thought,  we  must  found  the  assumption  on  one  of  two  grounds ; 
either,  that  an  ideographic  language  is  an  impossibility,  or  that 
there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  alphabetic  writing,  which 
renders  it  unfit  to  become  ideographic  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  first  of  these  grounds,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  altogether 
untenable.  Of  ideographic  characters  we  have  numerous  ex- 
amples of  daily  occurrence.  In  the  mathematics  such  charac- 
ters are  furnished  as  the  material  instruments  of  every  algo- 
rithm. Arithmetic  presents  them  in  the  figures  employed  to 
express  number.  Algebra  and  the  calculus  present  them  in  the 
letters  used  to  represent  quantity  and  the  characters  introduced 
to  denote  relation.  They  are  found  in  geometry  ;  they  consti- 
tute the  entire  system  of  musical  notation  ;  and  they  appear 
again,  as  marks  of  punctuation,  in  every  book  which  we  open, 
to  assist  in  understanding  what  we  read.  The  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt  present  us  with  another  example  ;  and  finally,  the  entire 
written  language  of  China  is  composed  of  characters  strictly 
ideographic.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  once  much  discussed 
project  of  an  universal  language  of  visible  signs,  which,  in 
other  times,  so  frequently  called  forth  the  ingenuity  of  the 
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learned  ;  a  project  inseparably  linked  with  the  names  of  Wil- 
kins  and  Kercher,  and  to  which  even  that  of  the  illustrious 
Leibnitz  imparted  a  portion  of  its  own  celebrity  ?  A  project 
which,  however  visionary,  could  not  have  had  an  existence,  had 
not  the  possibility  of  an  ideographic  language,  apart  from  the 
method  which  was  to  give  it  universality,  been  regarded  as  an 
axiom. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  unreasonable  in  the  assumption,  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  may  be  taught  to 
associate  ideas  with  visible  and  written  characters.  What,  we 
may  next  inquire,  is  to  prevent  their  doing  so  with  those  fur- 
nished by  alphabetic  language  ?  There  can  be  no  obstacle, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  possibility  just  proved  may  be  limited 
by  certain  conditions  ;  and  that  these  conditions  are  such  as  to 
disqualify  ordinary  writing  for  fulfilling  the  office  proposed. 
This  proposition  is  self  evident ;  and  it  imposes  upon  us  the 
necessity  of  examining,  in  respect  to  graphic  signs  in  general, 
first,  within  what  limits  is  an  ideographic  language  possible  ? 
and,  secondly,  do  these  limits  exclude  alphabetic  writing  in  the 
case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

In  considering  the  first  question,  one  limitation  readily  sug- 
gests itself..  The  characters  selected  as  ideographic  signs  should 
be  independent  of  any  law  of  necessary  association,  connect- 
ing them  with  other  signs  for  the  same  ideas,  either  preexisting 
or  simultaneously  created.  By  the  expression,  law  of  necessary 
association,  something  more  is  intended  than  the  simple  associ- 
ation of  individual  signs  of  one  system,  with  individual  signs 
of  another.  In  a  case  like  this,  the  associations,  if  they  exist, 
must  have  been  created  by  numerous  independent  efforts,  or 
independent  accidents.  In  the  former,  they  spring  into  being 
at  once,  the  moment  the  law  is  made  known,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  before  they  are  recognized  in  detail. 

Tliis  point  is  illustrated,  by  examining  the  law  of  associa- 
tions which  connects  articulate  with  written  language.  Writ- 
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ing  has  been  devised  as  a  representative  of  speech ;  and  the 
facility  with  which  the  power  of  executing  and  of  understand- 
ing it,  on  the  part  of  those  who  hear,  is  attained,  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  law,  according  to  which  it  is  constructed.  Arti- 
culate sounds,  having  been  resolved  into  their  elements,  there 
has  been  assigned  to  each  of  these  elements,  a  visible  character. 
And  as  every  spoken  word  embodies  a  certain  number  of  these 
vocal  elements,  the  law  of  necessary  association  exacts,  as  the 
representative  of  the  assemblage, — that  is  of  the  word — the  cor- 
responding visible  characters,  in  a  corresponding  order.  Each 
word  that  we  utter,  has,  therefore,  of  necessity,  under  the  law, 
a  written  representative — and  this  will  be  true,  whether  we  at- 
tend to  it  or  not.  Reciprocally,  eveiy  written  word  we  see, 
recalls,  by  a  like  necessity,  the  corresponding  articulation. 

In  consequence  of  this  law,  it  would,  without  doubt,  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  a  person,  gifted  with  speech,  to  learn  ever 
to  regard  written  words  as  being  other  than  mere  representa- 
tives of  articulate  sounds.  Whether  the  difficulty  is  so  great  as 
to  amount  to  an  absolute  impossibility ;  or  whether,  by  long 
continued  effort,  and  seclusion  with  books,  it  might  not  be  so 
far  overcome,  as  that  written  words  should  cease  to  recall  the 
conceptions  of  sounds,  it  is  of  no  present  moment  to  inquire. 
The  limitation  stated,  is  practically  positive.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  it  is  entirely  inoperative.  Sound, 
the  basis  of  the  association,  being  without  existence  for  them, 
the  two  classes  of  signs  are  reduced  to  one  only.  No  one  will 
undertake  to  assert  that  there  exists  any  law  of  necessary  asso- 
ciation between  written  words,  and  the  preexisting  signs  by 
which  deaf-mutes  communicate  with  one  another.  The  inde- 
pendent creation  of  the  two  classes  of  signs  entirely  precludes 
this  possibility. 

There  is  a  species  of  writing,  which  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  language  of  action,  as  that  which  alphabetic  writing 
holds,  in  reference  to  speech.    This  is  known  by  the  name  of 
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mimography.  And  the  manner  of  its  constmction  bears  a 
striking  analogy  to  that  which  has  just  been  detailed  in  the 
case  already  considered.  The  same  laio  of  association  is  called 
in,  to  bind  together,  by  a  like  necessity,  two  systems  of  parallel 
signs.  Action  is  resolved  into  its  elements,  and  to  these  ele- 
ments are  assigned  graphic  representatives.  A  complex  sign 
of  action,  demands,  therefore,  a  specific  combination  of  written 
elements,  and  it  will  admit  of  no  other.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
specific  combination  of  these  characters,  exacts  a  particular  sign. 
According  to  the  principle,  then,  which  we  have  assumed  as 
involving  a  practical  necessity,  it  would  prove  an  undertaking 
altogether  futile,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  after  having  once 
learned  to  regard  their  characters  as  mimographic,  to  seek  ever 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  use,  as  direct  representatives  of 
ideas. 

This  seems  to  be  not  an  improper  place  to  remark,  that  the 
opposition  with  which  some  have  met  the  theory  which  pro- 
poses to  render  alphabetic  language  ideographic  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  has  apparently,  in  a  great  measure,  its  origin  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  difficulty  which  such  persons  feel  that  they 
would  themselves  experience,  in  endeavoring  to  attain,  in  their 
own  case,  the  ability  at  which  the  theory  aims,  in  the  case  of  a 
class  of  persons  of  habits  of  mind  entirely  different  from  theirs. 
They  are  aware  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  themselves,  of 
conceiving  something  intermediate  between  written  words  and 
the  ideas  which  the  words  represent.  And  this  necessity  is  so 
cogent,  that  they  can  hardly  refrain  from  recognizing  in  it  a 
universal  law  of  mind  ;  forgetting,  as  it  would  appear,  the  fact, 
or  at  least  disregarding  it,  that  they  thereby  deny  the  possibility 
of  an  ideographic  language  of  any  description  whatever.  It  is 
a  very  unphilosophical  mode  of  argument,  to  deny  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  thing  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  conflicts  with  our 
own  personal  experience.  The  fact  of  such  an  opposition,  is 
undoubtedly  prima  facie  evidence  against  it :  but  this  should 
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only  lead  us  to  the  inquiry,  whether  there  is  not,  in  our  circum- 
stances, something  which  does  not  exist  in  others,  to  account 
for  what  our  experience  has  shown  to  be  true  for  ourselves. 

It  does  not  appear  that  those  who  regard  as  visionary,  the  at- 
tempt to  make  ordinary  writing  an  ideographic  language  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  have  ever  questioned  the  possibiUty  of  giving 
that  character  to  articulate  speech  for  them,  more  than  for  those 
who  hear.  They  seem  tacitly  to  admit,  that  if  we  teach  deaf- 
mutes  to  articulate,  our  pupils  will,  naturally,  associate  their 
ideas  with  the  articulations,  to  the  neglect  of  their  ordinary 
signs.  Do  they  not,  by  this  admission,  as  much  as  by  the  cor- 
responding denial  in  the  other  case,  demonstrate  to  how  great  a 
degree  they  are  influenced  by  their  own  experience  ?  Can  they 
claim  that  speech  is  the  same  thing  for  both  classes  of  persons, 
those  who  are  unconscious  of  sound,  and  those  who  hear? 
For  the  deaf  and  dumb,  articulation  is  but  a  species  of  action, 
in  which  the  organs  employed  happen  to  be  the  same  which 
others  use  for  producing  impressions  upon  the  ear.  The  con- 
ceptions which  the  deaf-mute  can  have  of  spoken  words,  are 
confined  to  the  contacts  and  motions  of  these  organs  ;  where- 
as, in  the  case  of  mankind  in  general,  these  contacts  and  mo- 
tions are  entirely  disregarded,  and  the  conception  of  a  word  is 
that  of  a  sound  only.  A  cautious  philosopher  would  pause 
upon  this  difference.  He  would  inquire  whether  there  might 
not  arise  out  of  it  a  rule  of  exclusion  for  this  class  of  signs,  in 
the  case  of  the  deaf,  from  the  office  which  they  subserve  for 
those  who  hear.  True,  he  would  discover  no  such  rule,  yet 
when  he  should  have  reached  his  conclusion,  it  would  be  found 
to  rest  in  no  manner  whatever  upon  his  own  experience,  or  that 
of  mankind  in  general. 

The  argument,  then,  to  disprove  that  alphabetic  writing  may 
fulfil  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  function  which  we  claim  for  it, 
seems  to  amount  just  to  this.  When  we  present  to  them  lan- 
guage only  under  a  visible  form,  spoken  words,  which  to  us 
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Stand  intermediate  between  writing  and  thought,  have  no  exist- 
ence for  them.  Our  experience  shows  that  ideas  exact  some 
such  intermediate  representation.  Written  words  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  associated  by  them  directly  with  their  ideas  ;  and  hence 
we  are  driven  to  the  conckision  that  they  must,  all  their  lives, 
adhere  to  their  natural  language  of  signs,  as  an  instrument  of 
thought. 

This  is  a  species  of  reasoning  by  exclusion,  which  admits  of 
illustration.  The  Chinese  have  a  written  lanofuasfe  much  less 
simple,  in  outward  appearance,  than  ours.  Still,  though  the 
thirty-three  thousand  characters  contained  in  the  ordinary  dic- 
tionaries of  that  language,  seem  fashioned,  to  an  English  eye, 
with  the  utmost  disregard  of  method,  we  are,  notwithstanding, 
told  that  they  cluster  around  a  number  of  radicals  no  greater 
than  two  hundred  and  fourteen,  or  even  less  ;  and  that  to  sixty 
of  these  belong  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  These 
radicals  do  not  fulfill  precisely  the  province  of  our  alphabetic 
characters,  it  is  true  ;  since  but  one  is  found  in  each  ideographic 
sign.  They,  nevertheless,  give  to  the  language  a  kind  of  me- 
thod, sufficient  to  enable  us  to  make  a  supposition  like  the 
following : — • 

Let  it  be  granted  that  another  people  should,  by  hazard,  have 
adopted  the  characters  of  the  Chinese  as  phonetic — that  is,  as 
representative  of  sound  ;  and  should,  also,  have,  to  a  conside- 
rable extent,  constructed  words  resembling  Chinese  figures. 
This  people  might  say  to  the  Chinese,  it  is  impossible  that  your 
characters  can  represent  ideas  to  you  directly ;  for  we  find  it 
impossible  to  regard  them  as  any  thing  more  than  signs  of  arti- 
culations. And  their  argument  would  possess  the  same  force 
as  that  which,  in  the  discussion  of  the  present  question,  is  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  those  who  speak  and  hear. 

The  case  just  supposed,  is  one  morally  impossible,  no  doubt,  ^ 
on  account,  at  once,  of  the  complexity  of  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters, and  of  tlie  manner  of  their  combination.    We  may  sup- 
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pose  one,  not  liable  to  this  objection.  Suppose  a  method  of 
ideographic  writing  to  be  somewhere  invented,  reducible  to  no 
more  than  twenty-six  elementary  characters ;  and  suppose  that 
these  elements  are  found  to  be  identical  with  others  elsewhere 
employed  merely  as  phonetic.  We  may  farther  suppose  that 
the  combinations  in  which  the  characters  appear,  in  both  cases, 
are  identical.  Such  a  series  of  coincidences  would  present  a 
case,  precisely  like  that  which  exists  in  fact  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  those  who  hear  and  speak.  The  supposition  only 
involves  a  violent  improbability  of  its  actual  occurrence.  An 
exact  computation  of  the  chances  in  its  favor  would  show  it  to 
be  next  to  a  moral  impossibility :  yet  it  is  not,  by  any  means, 
physically  such.  Admitting,  then,  the  necessary  coincidences 
to  have  taken  place,  its  existence  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
reason,  and  with  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  not,  however,  by 
a  series  of  improbable  chances,  that  this  case  has  been  created 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  phonetic  characters  have  already 
been  devised,  but  for  this  class  of  persons,  their  use  as  phonetic, 
can  never  be  known.  We  teach  them  the  language  which 
these  characters  depict,  and  we  expect  them  to  regard  those  cha- 
racters as  they  might  be  regarded,  by  a  hearing  people  who 
should  have  been,  in  like  manner,  unacquainted  with  their 
value,  as  representatives  of  articulate  sounds. 

We  have  examined  one  limitation  to  the  possibility  of  an 
ideographic  language.  It  is  something  definite,  something 
which  we  can  easily  comprehend.  Shall  we  find  any  other 
equally  so  ?  Must  we  descend  to  consider  the  mere  form  of  its 
characters,  or  the  mode  of  their  construction  ?  Ought  they, 
for  example,  in  order  to  recommend  them  to  the  purpose  de- 
signed, to  be  rectilinear  or  curved  ?  To  be  composed  of  deter- 
minate elements,  or  to  be  ^vholly  independent  of  each  other  ? 
To  be  fashioned  according  to  any  determinate  method,  or  as 
chance  may  direct  ?    Such  inquiries  are  frivolous. 

But  it  has  been  asserted,  and,  with  proper  limitations,  no 
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doubt,  justly,  that  to  be  useful,  signs  must,  in  themselves,  be 
simple.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  nevertheless,  before  proceed- 
ing farther,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  exactly  what  is  to  be  un- 
derstood by  this  word  simplicity,  as  applied  to  the  signs  of  ideas. 

No  one  denies  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  think,  even  when  alto- 
gether uninstmcted.  If  such  notions  have  ever  existed,  they 
have  been  confined  to  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  our  art. 
The  celebrated  Condillac  seems  to  have  been  not  far  from  en- 
tertaining this  opinion  ;  and  many  others  less  celebrated,  have 
appeared,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  writings,  to  have  been 
quite  as  severe  upon  this  unfortunate  class,  as  he.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, however,  at  the  present  day,  to  combat  a  prejudice  so 
absurd  as  this.  The  deaf  and  dumb  think,  and  that  very  justly, 
upon  subjects  within  the  scope  of  their  observation  ;  even 
though  they  may  have  had  the  guidance  of  no  master  mind  to 
inform  them,  nor  any  acquaintance  with  any  language,  save 
that  which  nature  has  furnished  them.  Yet  the  signs  to  which 
of  necessity,  they  attach  their  ideas,  are  not,  by  any  means, 
signs  possessing  the  character  of  simplicity,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  that  word.  Many  gestures  are  often  employed  to 
recall  a  single  idea.  Yet  this  multiplicity  does  not  interfere  with 
the  operations  of  thought. 

It  needs  no  very  profound  examination  of  this  subject,  to 
show,  that  the  word  simplicity,  as  applied  to  signs,  must  be  re- 
ceived in  a  very  qualified  sense.  Sound  is  simple,  as  much  so 
as  any  of  our  perceptions.  Monosyllabic  words  are,  therefore, 
the  simplest  of  signs.  Polysyllables  are,  of  course,  not  simple, 
in  the  strict  application  of  that  term.  Is  the  mind,  however, 
distressed  by  their  complexity  ?  Does  a  polysyllable  convey  to 
the  mind  an  idea  less  promptly,  than  a  word  produced  by  a  sin- 
gle impulse  of  the  voice  ?  By  no  means.  We  perceive  no  dif- 
ference, in  this  respect,  between  the  two.  The  polysyllable  is, 
therefore,  practically,  a  simple  sign.  If  we  turn  to  objects  of 
sight,  we  shall  find  nothing  simple  ;  nothing  that  is  not  made 
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up  of  parts,  which  the  least  attention  enables  us  to  separate. 
Are  we  perplexed  in  our  conceptions,  by  this  complexity  of  all 
the  visible  objects  about  us  ?  When  we  think  of  a  window,  for 
example,  do  we  laboriously  enumerate  its  panes  of  glass,  or  the 
pieces  of  wood  by  which  they  are  sustained  ?  And  when  the 
thought  of  a  friend  enters  our  mind,  do  we  find  it  necessary  to 
trace  out  his  several  features,  and  recall,  one  after  another,  the 
various  articles  of  his  dress,  in  order  that  we  may  complete  the 
conception.  Not  at  all.  These  objects  have  an  individuality 
for  us  ;  it  matters  not  how  complex  they  may  in  reality  be,  as 
objects  of  sight,  they  have  become  practically  simple. 

In  using  the  words  simplicity  and  complexity,  we  often  talk 
in  the  dark.  If,  by  simplicity  be  meant  absolute  oneness,  then 
there  is  a  degree  of  complexity  essentially  necessary  to  the  faci- 
lity of  our  conceptions.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  much 
higher  degree,  beyond  the  range  of  our  feeble  powers.  A  wide 
distance  extends  itself,  nevertheless,  between  these  two  extremes. 
In  regard  to  objects  not  familiar,  there  is  an  intermediate  degree 
of  complexity,  which  becomes  a  source  of  difficulty  on  account 
of  their  infamiliarity  simply  :  but  this  may  be  made  to  vanish 
by  bringing  them  often  before  the  mind.  Where  repeated  ob- 
servation has  acquainted  us  with  their  details,  we  learn  to  grasp 
each  as  a  whole,  and  cease  to  distract  our  thoughts  with  the 
consideration  of  their  details.  From  the  higher  limit,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  more  or 
less  true  of  every  intermediate  degree  down  to  a  certain  point, 
where  simplicity  itself  becomes  a  source  of  trouble.  To  fix 
this  point  with  precision  would  perhaps  be  difficult ;  yet  we 
know  that  it  is  higher  than  absolute  singleness  :  for  no  object 
of  sight  can  be  strictly  simple  except  an  individual  quality ; 
and  no  individual  quality  can  be  clearly  conceived  to  exist 
alone.  Mr.  Cousin,  in  his  examination  of  the  philosophy  of 
Locke,  has  made  it  clearly  to  appear  that  certain  of  our  ideas 
are  acquired  by  observation,  and  that  certain  others  spring  up 
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spontaneously  in  our  minds,  because  they  are  the  logical  con- 
ditions of  the  former ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  necessary  to  their 
existence.  Qualities  are  perceived  by  the  senses,  and  substance 
is  inferred,  as  the  logical  condition  of  quality ;  a  condition  with- 
out which  no  quality  could  exist.  Yet  who  can  conceive  of 
substance  as  sustaining  but  a  single  quality  ?  Who  then  can 
conceive  of  an  object  of  sight,  as  absolutely  simple  ?  Exten- 
sion in  two  directions,  color  and  figure,  enter  of  necessity,  into 
the  composition  of  every  determinate  visible  object.  Whatever 
forms  be  given,  then,  to  the  signs  of  an  ideographic  language, 
such  characters  can  never  be  simple,  if,  by  simplicity,  be  meant 
the  unity  which  characterizes  sound :  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary 
that  they  should  be  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  what  has  been  said  that  they  must  and  ought  to  be 
otherwise.  If  it  be  objected  to  the  words  of  our  language,  that 
they  are  complex  in  their  character,  we  add  that  the  same  is 
true  of  every  individual  letter,  and  part  of  a  letter.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  those  who  object  to  words,  on  the  ground 
of  their  complexity  of  figure,  seem  to  forget  that  letters  them- 
selves are  not  simple  ;  and  that  because  they  have  learned  to 
associate  simple  sounds  with  individual  letters,  without  having 
suffered  any  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  simplicity  in  these 
letters  themselves.  Ought  they  not,  rather,  in  this  fact,  to  find 
an  argument  conclusive  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  their 
reasoning  1 

Let  us  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb,  then,  to  regard  words  as 
units  in  the  same  manner  as  we  regard  letters,  and  the  various 
individual  objects  around  us,  as  simple  objects  of  thought.  The 
extent  to  which  the  mind  may  push  this  power,  in  the  concep- 
tion of  complicated  forms,  is  very  great ;  infinitely,  we  might 
almost  say,  greater  than  is  necessary  for  our  purpose.  In  re- 
ference to  this  point,  the  following  passage  from  Degerando 
deserves  citation.  \ 

"  Experience  shows  us  how  far  the  effect  produced  [upon  the 
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mind]  can  be  simplified  by  frequent  practice.  In  casting  the 
eyes  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  upon  the  town  we  inhabit,  we 
recognize,  at  a  glance,  its  different  parts,  and  its  environs.  At 
the  sight  of  a  picture,  we  seize  in  thought,  the  entire  scene  :  the 
artist  discerns  from  the  first,  a  multitude  of  details  of  execution, 
which  escape  us.  We  every  day  see  draughtsmen  retracing, 
from  memory,  not  merely  images  of  objects  and  of  persons, 
which  call  for  a  very  extensive  combination  of  varied  and  ele- 
mentary^ strokes,  but  entire  views,  with  all  their  circumstances. 
Meanwhile  this  multitude  of  details  must  necessarily  form  but 
a  single  body  in  their  minds.  The  characters  of  writing  them- 
selves, though  they  recall  to  our  memory  only  the  images  of 
sounds,  must  still  be  discerned  distinctly,  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
ofiice  :  yet  with  what  prodigious  rapidity  do  men  of  study  or  of 
business,  run  over  entire  pages.  A  single  glance  will  embrace, 
not  merely  a  name,  but  a  line  and  almost  a  sentence.  But  from 
the  moment  when  the  perception  of  a  composite  form  can 
become  instantaneous^  from  that  moment  this  form  has  acquired 
a  kind  of  artificial  unity,  which  is  enough  to  confer  upon  it 
the  property  of  a  sign.  ' 

"  But  if  it  is  thus  for  us,  who  are  endowed  with  hearing, 
what  must  it  be  for  the  deaf-mute,  who,  deprived  of  this  sense, 
less  distracted  by  the  impressions  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle, 
directs  and  concentrates  his  attention  solely  upon  the  perceptions 
of  sight,  and  acquires,  in  these  perceptions,  a  rapidity  and  per- 
spicuity unknown  to  us.    *    *    *  * 

' '  Written  words  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute,  the 
conceptions  of  things  themselves,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
awaken,  in  ours,  the  conceptions  of  sounds,  with  the  difference, 
however,  that  polysyllabic  words  recal  to  the  deaf-mute  but  a 
single  idea,  while  they  recal  to  us  a  number  of  sounds  at  once. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt,  that,  for  the  deaf-mute,  our  alpha- 
betic writing,  losing  this  character,  can  become,  to  them,  truly 
ideographic. 
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"  The  problem  is,  moreover,  resolved  by  facts.  It  is  resolved 
by  the  success  of  Wallis,  when,  having  renounced  the  use  of 
artificial  articulation,  he  contented  himself  with  the  instrument 
of  writing  to  represent  our  artificial  languages ;  it  is  resolved 
by  the  success  of  those  instructors,  who,  copying  his  example, 
have  reduced  the  act  to  the  same  simplicity  of  processes.  Still 
farther,  it  is  resolved  by  the  success  of  those  institutions,  where 
methodical  signs  are  not  adopted,  and  where  artificial  pronun- 
ciation is  flourishing.  For  the  exercises,  necessary  to  make 
use  of  the  oral  and  labial  alphabets,  are  too  long  to  allow  of 
waiting  their  results,  before  giving  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  of  words.  It  is  to  the  sight  of  written  words  that, 
even  in  these  institutions,  the  value  of  ideas  is  first  attached  : 
writing  is  for  them,  from  the  first  day,  truly  ideographic." 

We  seem,  then,  in  pursuing  this  inquiry  as  to  the  necessary 
simplicity  or  complexity  of  signs,  to  arrive  at  no  definite  limita- 
tion. That  signs  may  be  too  complex,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt, 
yet  the  line  of  separation  cannot  be  drawn  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  complexity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  simplicity  on  the 
other.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes,  that  alphabetic  writing 
is  very  far  from  presenting  a  character  of  complexity  sufficient 
to  exclude  it  from  the  important  province  of  serving  as  an 
instrument  of  thought. 

If  any  further  limitations  exist,  as  to  the  mere  form  of  t?ie 
characters  employed  to  stand  as  representatives  of  ideas,  they  do 
not  occur  to  us.  But  behind  all  this,  there  may  arise  an  objec- 
tion of  a  different  nature.  It  may  possibly  be  said,  and  the 
suggestion  is,  at  the  least,  plausible,  that  when  one  set  of  signs 
has  been  admitted  by  the  mind,  as  the  representatives  of  its 
ideas,  another,  subsequently  acquired  by  the  help  of  the  first, 
must  always  occupy  a  secondary  place  :  and  that,  therefore, 
whatever  may  be  its  fitness,  in  itself  considered,  to  serve  as  an 
instrument  of  thought,  it  will  be  precluded  from  the  perform- 
ance of  this  function,  by  the  proclivity  of  the  mind  to  prefer 
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its  first  associations.  To  express  this  in  convenient  language, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  first  class  of  signs  adopted  may  pos- 
sess a  sort  of  exclusive  prerogative  to  serve  as  the  instrument 
of  thought.  Were  we  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  assumption,  it 
would  go  but  a  very  little  way  to  invalidate  the  correctness  of 
the  principle  which  we  assert  should  be  the  guide  of  the 
teacher.  We  should  have  only  so  to  regulate  our  practice, 
as  to  present  written  words  first,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  as  signs  of  their  ideas.  For  it  is  notorious  that 
they  usually  come  to  us  with  a  stock  of  ideas  too  meagre  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  and  that  most  of  those  which  they  do 
possess,  are  of  so  simple  a  character,  that  we  ourselves  have  no 
difficulty  in  considering  and  combining  them,  without  the  use 
of  words.  It  is  our  task  to  furnish  them  with  ideas,  or  rather 
to  lead  them  to  furnish  themselves.  By  giving  to  those  ideas, 
when  obtained,  signs  of  action  as  their  representatives,  we  may 
interpose,  it  is  true,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  attaining  our  main  object ;  we  may  retard  the  period  at 
which  they  shall  learn  to  regard  written  words  as  the  signs  of 
ideas. 

We  are  obliged  to  use  the  language  of  action  in  instruction, 
it  is  true  ;  but  it  no  more  follows  that  the  pupil  must  forever 
continue  to  think  in  this  language,  than  it  does,  that  an  Eng- 
Ushman  learning  French  by  the  help  of  his  own  language, 
must  always  continue  to  think  in  English.  Force  him  con- 
stantly to  use  his  French,  and  to  disuse  his  English,  and  the 
order  will  soon  be  reversed.  We  do  not  learn  pur  own  verna- 
cular language  all  at  once.  We  frequently  acquire  new  words 
by  the  help  of  definitions.  Must  we  always  translate  these 
words  into  those  by  which  we  heard  them  first  defined  ?  By 
no  means.  Yet  we  often  do  so,  for  some  time,  and  then  imper- 
ceptibly shake  off  the  habit.  The  deaf  and  dumb  can  no  more 
change  their  habits  of  mind  in  a  day  than  we.  Were  it  not  so, 
our  task  as  instructors  would  accomplish  itself,  with  little  care 
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of  ours.  They  may  mentally  define  words  by  signs,  for  a  pe- 
riod longer  or  shorter,  but  it  is  the  fault  of  their  education  if 
they  do  so  always. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  question  of  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  one  class  of  signs  to  supersede  all  others,  by  an 
examination  of  that  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
which  treats  of  the  use  of  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought. 
It  is  admitted  that,  to  the  mental  operations,  so  long  as  they  in- 
volve only  individual  objects  of  sense,  signs  of  whatever  kind 
are  unnecessary.  The  absolute  necessity  of  signs  only  begins 
to  be  felt,  when  we  attempt  to  consider  classes  :  since  no  indi- 
vidual object  exists  or  can  be  conceived,  which  embodies  those 
features,  and  those  only,  which  are  common  to  all  the  individ- 
uals composing  a  class.  The  ofiice  of  a  sign  in  this  case,  is 
simply  representative,  like  that  which  a  letter  fulfills  in  algebraic 
notation.  The  sign  is  a  mere  locum  tenens,  which  may  be  dis- 
placed by  any  object  indifferently,  possessing  the  characteristics 
distinctive  of  the  given  class,  and  which  must  be  supplanted 
by  a  particular  and  real  image.  Were  it  otherwise,  general  as 
well  as  particular  reasonings,  might  be  conducted  by  direct  intu- 
ition ;  that  is,  by  the  immediate  contemplation  of  their  objects, 
and  signs  would  for  all  purposes,  be  unnecessary.  If  we  in- 
quire wh^t  must  be  the  nature  of  a  sign  thus  employed,  to  stand 
indiscriminately  for  any  object  of  a  class,  philosophy  is  silent. 
She  contents  herself  with  any  one  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
representative  office.  One  of  the  individuals  concerned  may 
itself  be  adopted,  to  stand  for  the  whole  ;  just  as  one  individual 
may  be  elected  to  represent  a  whole  community,  in  situations  in 
which  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  whole  community 
to  appear  and  act  in  their  own  behalf.  It  is  thus  that  geome- 
tricians demonstrate  general  truths  from  particular  diagrams. 

Suppose  now,  that  a  philosopher,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  1 
should  choose  to  distribute  various  objects  in  the  visible  world, 
into  a  number  of  classes  not  previously  recognized,  and  there- 
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fore  not  named.  No  one  will  deny  to  him  the  power  of  con- 
templating these  classes  as  such,  and  making  them  subjects  of 
reasoning,  before  he  proceeds  to  settle  their  nomenclature.  Yet, 
in  order  to  do  this,  his  mind  must  have  some  sign  on  which  to 
rest ;  and  what  more  obviously  suggests  itself  than  a  single  in- 
dividual, contemplated  as  we  contemplate  a  geometrical  diagram, 
only  in  those  particulars  which  distinguish  its  class. 

In  talking  of  the  necessity  of  signs  to  our  general  reasonings, 
this  is  a  phenomenon,  important  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  signs 
of  generalizations  create  themselves,  as  it  were,  the  moment  the 
vain  attempt  is  made,  to  consider  abstractly  the  particulars  cha- 
racteristic of  a  class.  Signs  of  this  nature,  in  contradistinction 
from  those  which  may  subsequently  be  devised  to  fulfil  the 
same  office,  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  denominated  natural ; 
for  they  seem  to  present  themselves  spontaneously,  and  they 
are  adopted  without  hesitation. 

We  can  hardly  question  that  it  is  by  means  of  signs  of  this 
nature,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  often  contemplate  classes  ;  for 
they  very  frequently,  in  conversation,  distinguish  classes  of 
which  they  wish  to  speak,  by  the  enumeration  of  the  properties 
common  to  the  individuals  composing  them.  They  labor,  thus, 
under  an  embarrassment  in  communicating  their  thoughts  to 
others,  which  does  not  spring  from  any  want  of  clearness  in 
their  own  conceptions.  The  sign  which  is  for  them  an  instru- 
ment of  thought,  cannot,  of  course,  be  an  instrument  of  com- 
munication. Their  embarrassment  is  at  once  relieved,  if  we 
agree  upon  a  word  or  gesture,  to  serve  as  a  representative  of  the 
general  notion.  It  is  an  error  almost  puerile,  to  suppose  that, 
because,  in  the  absence  of  signs  of  generalization,  they  commu- 
nicate an  idea  by  enumerating  particulars,  or  by  pointing  out 
resemblances,  they  must  therefore  in  their  mental  operations 
either,  on  the  one  heind,  employ  as  the  sign  of  the  notion  itself, 
the  same  mass  of  gesticulations  by  which  they  execute  enume- 
ration or  description,  or  be,  on  the  other,  without  any  sign  at 
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all.  No  assumption  could  be  more  unwarranted.  And  should 
it  to  any  one  appear,  for  a  moment,  tenable,  such  a  person  ought 
certainly  to  be  among  the  last  of  those  who  object  to  written 
words  as  signs  of  thought,  on  the  ground  of  their  complexity. 
The  variety  of  motions  employed  in  cases  of  this  kind  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  remove  the  sign  as  far  as  possible,  from  our 
ideas  of  perfect  simplicity.  But,  more  than  this,  they  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  simultaneously  presented.  They 
occupy  a  very  sensible  interval  of  time,  and  thus  remove  the 
successive  objects  of  thought  between  which  relations  are 
pointed  out,  to  a  distance  from  each  other,  which  must  mate- 
rially add  to  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  such  relations.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  algebraic  algorithm,  that  it  brings 
directly  before  the  eye,  in  small  compass,  all  the  quantities  con- 
cerned in  a  problem  or  proposition,  with  the  characters  express- 
ing their  relations  to  each  other.  It  facilitates  thus  the  prose- 
cution of  mathematical  argument,  to  a  degree  which  none  but 
a  man  familiar  with  its  uses  can  comprehend.  Concisely  as 
by  ordinary  writing  we  may  be  able  to  express  the  same  ideas, 
every  mathematician  knows  that,  by  a  verbal  expression,  the 
power  of  this  calculus  would  be  completely  neutralized.  What 
then  would  be  the  effect  of  separating,  in  the  view  of  the  mind, 
the  component  parts,  even  of  a  simple  proposition,  to  an  extent 
ten  or  twenty  fold  that  which  alphabetic  writing  exacts  ?  This 
consideration  alone  proves  that  the  signs  of  communication  used 
by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  cannot,  in  many  cases,  be  their  signs  of 
thought.  And  hence,  it  is  plain,  that  they  must  often  find  it 
more  easy  to  think  than  to  express  themselves.  Antecedently 
to  the  attempt  to  communicate,  they  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed, in  a  multitude  of  instances,  to  be  unconscious  of  any 
embarrassment  whatever.  Their  perplexity  begins,  when,  in 
the  absence  of  generic  signs,  they  attempt  to  make  Imown  the 
operations  of  their  own  minds. 

This  species  of  natural,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
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to  call  them,  internal  signs,  fulfills,  then,  but  the  single  office  of 
an  instrument  of  thought.  It  stands  first  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  superseded  in  this  province,  by  that 
which  is  subsequently  devised  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  com- 
munication. Usually,  however,  we  find  that,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, whenever  we  pause  upon  the  name  of  a  class  of  objects, 
we  fall  back,  in  thought,  upon  a  real  image,  which  is,  of  course, 
individual,  but  which  we  regard  as  a  representative  of  the 
whole — in  other  words,  as  a  sign. 

We  admit  that  signs  arbitrarily  assumed,  as,  for  example? 
spoken  words,  enjoy  advantages  over  the  species  we  have  been 
considering,  in  that  they  present  to  the  view  of  the  mind  some 
of  those  properties  which  exist  in  individuals,  without  consti- 
tuting the  basis  of  the  classification.  They  possess  other  ad- 
vantages, connected  with  mental  development,  which  it  would 
be  aside  from  our  present  purpose  to  consider.  But  to  argue, 
that  words  spoken,  are  essentially  necessary  to  all  our  general 
reasonings,  would  be  as  unphilosophical  as  to  question  the  logic 
of  Euclid's  elements,  because  the  mind  is  led  to  assent  to  the 
propositions  which  they  embrace,  from  the  inspection  of  parti- 
cular diagrams.  These  remarks  apply  universally  to  our  notions 
of  material  things.  They  show  that  in  respect  to  such,  the 
outward  signs  which  we  employ  as  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion, are  not  of  absolute  necessity  as  an  instrument  of  thought. 

The  claim,  then,  of  an  exclusive  prerogative  to  stand  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  ideas,  on  behalf  of  the  signs  first  re- 
ceived by  the  mind,  to  assist  in  its  operations,  is  baseless  ;  for 
the  signs  in  relation  to  which  it  is  addressed,  are  not,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  nor  do  they,  of  strict 
necessity,  displace  those  which  are  so.  Their  prerogative  is 
not,  therefore,  exclusive,  and  were  it  so,  some  other  reason  than 
that  assigned,  must  exist  for  the  fact. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  habit,  and  habit  alone,  determines 
the  order  of  precedence  which  is  ultimately  established,  between 
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different  independent  systems  of  signs  for  the  same  system  of 
ideas.  By  habit  we  may  disuse  our  language,  and  adopt  an- 
other. By  habit  we  may  disuse  all  languages  of  articulate 
sound,  and  conduct  our  mental  operations  by  means  of  a  lan- 
guage of  action,  like  that  employed  as  colloquial  among  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  We  cannot  doubt  that  many  instructors  of 
deaf-mutes,  have  insensibly  acquired  this  ability.  But  habit 
will  enable  us  to  go  still  farther.  By  habit  we  may  even  learn 
to  adopt  ideographic  signs,  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  in 
place  of  all  articulation,  and  in  place  of  all  action.  And  this, 
which  is  practicable  for  us,  why  ought  it  not  to  be  much  more 
so  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  have  not  habits,  to  be  first  un- 
learned, of  power  such  as  belongs  to  those  which  bind  our  ideas 
to  their  articulate  representatives  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  association  which  connects  an  idea 
with  its  sign,  to  distinguish  it  as  peculiar,  or  unlike  other  asso- 
ciations. If  so,  the  peculiarity  ought  to  strike  us  at  a  glance. 
A  locality  will  often  recall  an  incident  of  which  it  has  been  the 
scene.  An  article  of  dress  can  hardly  fail  to  revive  the  idea  of 
him  by  whom  we  have  often  seen  it  worn.  A  word  in  like 
manner,  though  in  itself  unmeaning,  will  bring  to  our  minds 
whatever  idea  we  may  hitherto  have  connected  with  it.  There 
is,  in  truth,  no  difficulty,  if  one  would  make  the  attempt,  in 
connecting  with  the  same  word,  at  different  times,  different  ideas. 
We  have  known  instances  in  which  a  particular  word  has 
been  almost  banished  from  the  vocabulary  of  an  individual,  in 
consequence  of  some  new  association  becoming  connected  with 
it,  of  a  nature  to  render  its  use  unpleasing,  ridiculous,  or  dis- 
gusting. And  who  of  us  cannot  recollect  words  of  which,  in 
his  earlier  days,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  exact  import — words, 
which,  perhaps,  for  a  length  of  time,  he  associated  with  ideas 
not  strictly  belonging  to  them,  but  in  regard  to  which  better 
information  has  corrected  his  use.  In  all  these  instances  the 
principle  of  association  is  the  same.   Yet  no  one  will  deny  that 
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the  associations  which  we  form  between  objects  in  general,  grow 
vivid  or  faint,  that  they  brighten  or  fade  away,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  less  frequently  contemplated.  Any  object  or 
image  which  recalls  another  to  the  mind,  fulfills  for  the  time,  to 
its  successor,  the  ofnce  of  a  sign.  If,  however,  the  association, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  second  object  is  recalled,  be  merely 
casual,  and  if  the  first  object  form  an  integral  portion  of  the 
chain  of  thought,  then  this  object  cannot,  with  strict  propriety, 
be  called  a  sign  ;  because  it  is  not  its  principal  nor  its  constant 
province  to  act  as  such.  Yet  if  we  determine  to  make  that  its 
principal  business,  it  may  become  a  sign,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  term.  Now,  many  objects  recall,  by  various  associations 
already  existing,  the  same  image.  And  many  others  may  be 
made  to  recall  the  same,  by  virtue  of  associations  artificially  es- 
tablished. Many  signs  may  thus  stand  for  one  idea.  The  ha- 
bitual contemplation  of  any  one  of  these  associations  will  ren- 
der it  strong  and  vivid ;  the  habitual  neglect  of  another  will 
cause  it  to  grow  dim,  and  finally  to  vanish.  Both  may  be  cul- 
tivated without  making  one  of  the  signs  subordinate  to  the 
other ;  since  these  signs  are  not  themselves  directly  connected 
by  association,  but  recall  each  other,  if  at  all,  only  because  they 
are  severally  limited  to  the  same  idea.  The  exclusive  preroga- 
tive, therefore,  which  certain  particular  signs  seem,  in  particular 
cases,  to  possess,  of  constituting  the  instrument  of  thought,  is 
only  apparent,  and  is  the  efiect  of  the  influence  of  habit  on  the 
mind. 

From  what  has  been  said,  then,  these  conclusions  are  suflS- 
ciently  evident — that  an  ideographic  language  is  a  possibility, 
that,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  alphabetic  writing  affords  a  suit- 
able material  for  such  a  language,  and,  that  no  serious  obstacle 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  adopting  it. 

Theoretic  conclusions  are  best  sustained  by  facts.  A  very 
remarkable  case  is  mentioned  by  M.  Degerando,  corroborative 
of  the  views  we  have  expressed,  occurring  in  the  instance  of 
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the  son  of  M.  Recoing,  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  "  Le 
tSourd  muet  entendant  par  les  yeux.^^  This  young  man  was 
instructed  by  his  father  in  the  use  of  a  syllabic  dactylology 
founded  on  sound,  as  intended  to  accompany  articulation.  He 
was,  however,  never  taught  to  articulate  ;  and  hence  the  signs 
employed  by  him  to  represent  words,  were  bound  by  no  law  of 
necessary  association  with  those  of  any  other  system.  At  the 
request  of  M.  Degerando,  this  young  man  was  interrogated  as 
to  his  habits  of  mind.  His  prompt  reply  was,  that  there  were 
present  to  him,  in  his  solitary  thoughts,  and  in  his  dreams,  the 
characters  of  writing.  Farther  reflection,  however,  led  him  to 
affirm  that,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  ima- 
gined himself,  or  happened  really  to  be  situated,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  independently  employing,  as  the  signs  of  his  ideas, 
both  syllabic  dactylology  and  signs  of  action,  as  well  as  writing. 
The  species  of  signs  in  which  his  thoughts  clothed  themselves 
depended  entirely  upon  the  habits  of  those  with  whom  he  con- 
versed, or  imagined  himself  conversing.  But  his  first  reply, 
while  it  sufficiently  indicated  his  ordinary  habits  of  mind> 
proved,  at  the  same  time,  what  must  be  the  legitimate  effect  of 
a  judicious  course  of  instruction,  pursued  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  similar  inquiries  carefully 
instituted  among  the  pupils  of  our  various  institutions,  would 
show  a  result  not  dissimilar.  Some  would  unquestionably  be 
found,  for  whom  their  education  has  led  to  the  substitution  of 
written  language,  in  place  of  that  which  they  had  originally 
employed  in  the  conduct  of  their  mental  operations.  And 
though  such  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  the  case 
with  all,  nor  perhaps  with  the  greater  number,  during  the  time 
when  they  are  under  instruction,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped 
that,  if  then  they  are  habituated  to  make  the  largest  possible 
use  of  written  language,  the  change  will  ultimately  supervene. 
The  extension  of  the  time  of  instruction  to  the  more  merito- 
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rious  of  the  pupils,  which  was  made  three  years  ago,  will  en- 
able such,  almost  certainly,  to  acquire  this  important  facility. 

With  this  we  conclude  the  record  of  our  labors  for  another 
year,  grateful  for  the  continued  smiles  of  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence, and  the  marks  of  legislative  favor  with  which  it  has  been 
crowned. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 
Harvey  P.  Peet,  Secretary, 
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New-  York, 
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New-  York, 
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New-  York, 
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do 

Jersey  City, 
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Potter, 
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New-  York, 
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Cornwall, 


Columbia. 
Rensselaer. 
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New- York. 
Tompkins. 
St.  Lawrence. 
New-  York. 
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New-  York. 
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St.  Lawrence. 
New-  York. 
Jefferson. 
New- York. 
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New- Jersey. 

do 

do 
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New- York. 
Oneida. 
Otsego. 
Orange. 
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Driscall,  Ransom 
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Griswold,  Henry  E. 
Groesbeck,  Frederick 
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Taber,  John  Henry 
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Warren,  Francis 
Webster,  John  S. 
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Greene^ 
Smyrna, 
Warwickf 
New-  York, 

do 
Utica, 

New- Scotland, 

Mount- Morris. 

Whitehall, 

Burlington, 

Brook- Haven 

New-  York, 

Fabius, 

Elmira, 

New-Paltz, 

Riga, 

New-  York, 

do 

do 

Roxhury, 

New-  York, 

Brooklyn, 

Le  Roy, 

Warsaw, 

New-  York, 

Canton, 

Quebec, 

New-  York, 

Washington, 

Chateaugay, 

New-  York, 

Sodus, 

New-  York, 

Chemung, 

Flushing, 

Rye,  . 

Albany, 

Hoosick, 

New-  York, 

Sand-Lake, 

Bloomville, 

New-  York, 

do 
Troy,  . 
Greenville, 
Paterson, 
Delhi,  , 
New-  York, 
Brooklyn, 


Chenango. 
Chenango. 
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New-York, 
do 

Oneida. 

Albany. 

Livingston. 

Washington. 

Otsego. 

Suffolk. 

New-  York. 

Onondaga. 

Chenango. 

Ulster. 

Monroe. 

New-  York. 

do 

do 

New-Jersey. 
New-  York. 
Kings. 
Genesee, 
do 

New-York. 
St.  Lawrence. 
Lower  Canada. 
New-  York. 
Dutchess. 
Franklin. 
New-  York. 
Wayne. 
New-  York. 
Chemung. 
Queens. 
Westchester. 
Albany. 
Rensselaer. 
New-  York. 
Rensselaer. 
Delaware. 
New-  York, 
do 

Rensselaer. 

Greene. 

New-Jersey. 

Delaware. 

New-  York. 

Kings. 
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Harris,  Charlotte 

Hegeman,  Mary  E. 

Hills,  Betsey  . 

Hills,  Emily  A.  . 

Hawes,  Wealthy 

HoUon,  Sally  Christina 

Houston,  Ellen 

Hull,  Jane  Elizabeth 

Hurley,  Mary 

Hunter,  Bethana 

Kennedy,  Laura  Ann 

Lagrange,  Edith 

Lake,  Susan 

Laubscher,  Mary  Ann 

Lewis,  Prudence 

Many,  Christiana  Jane 

Martin,  Ellen 

Martin,  Eliza 

Mather,  Elizabeth  . 

Merrill,  Elizabeth 

Milhench,  Jane 

McCarty,  Betsey 
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Plainjieldf 
Walton, 
do  . 
New-  York, 
Cohocton, 
Danhy, 
New-Haven, 
New-  York, 
West  Winjield, 
Wyoming, 
Le  Roy,  . 
New-  York,  . 
Mooers, 

Mount.  Pleasant, 
Newjield, 
South  Brunswick, 
Greenville, 
New- York, 
New-  Scotland, 
Canajoharie, 
Half-Moon,  . 
Seneca  Falls, 
New-York,  . 
Lyme, 

do  . 
New-  York, 
Jerusalem, 
Oyster  Bay, 
Granville, 
Fabius, 
Danhy, 
Utica, 

New-York,  . 
Brooklyn, 
New-  York,  . 
De  Witt, 
EUisburgh,  . 
New-  Scotland, 
PougJikeepsie, 
New-York, 
Preston, 

Blooming-  Grove, 
Albany, 

do 
Utica, 
Caneadea, 
New-  York, 
Albany, 
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McDougal,  Isabella 
McGuire,  Mary  Ann 
McMonigel,  Catharine 
Morgan,  Fidelia  . 
Oakes,  Deborah  Ann 
Page,  Thankful  . 
Pelton,  OrrilA. 
Person,  Louisa  Elizabeth 
Randell,  Elizabeth 
Relyea,  Cornelia 
Relyea,  Hannah  Jane 
Sherlock,  Elizabeth 
Skelly,  Bridget 
Spafford,  Emily 
Spalding,  Paulina 
Stanton,  Emily 
Swift,  Ann  Maria 
Thurston,  Mary 
Vail,  Ann  Maria 
Vandell,  Emily 
Van  Salsbury,  Lucretia 
Wayland,  Anna  Mead  . 
Webster,  Charlotte  H. 
Wells,  Miriam 
Wilson,  Ursula 
Worden,  Rhoda  . 
Young,  Louisa 


Niagara, 
New-  York, 

do 

Syracuse, 
IsUp, 
Freedom, 
Perrysburg, 
Brandon, 
Shandakin,  . 
Ulster  lille, 
do 

Rochester, 
New-Paltz, 
Bergen, 
Lowville, 
New- York, 
Manlius, 
Columbia, 
Goshen, 
State?!  Island. 
Castlcton, 
New-  York, 
do 

Fort  Ann, 
Hoosick, 
New-Paltz, 
New-York, 


COCNTY. 

Upper  Canada. 
New-  York, 
do 

Onondaga. 
Sufolk. 
Cattaraugus, 
do 

Franklin. 
Ulster. 

do 

do 
Monroe. 
Ulster. 
Genesee. 
Lewis. 
New-York, 
Onondaga. 
Herkimer. 
Orange. 
Richmond. 
Rensselaer. 
Yew-  York, 
do 

Washington. 
Rensselaer. 
Ulster. 
Yew-York, 


Males.  Femalca.  Total. 


Pupils  supported  by  the  State  of  New- York, 
'*  **  "     Institution,      .  . 

"        . "  **     Corporation  of  New-York, 

**  "  "     State  of  New-Jersey, 

*'  '*  *'     their  friends, 

•*         *•         "     Supervisors  of  Dutchess  County, 


54 

60 

114 

6 

6 

12 

6 

6 

12 

5 

1 

6 

5 

2 

7 

1 

1 

Total,  ...         76     76  152 
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From  Cvrenius  Beers,  Esq.,        .  .      ^10  00 

"    E.'C.  B..        .  .  .  .     2  50 

"    Proceeds  of  public  exhibition  in  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,     .  .  .  117  06 

  $129  56 

From  the  editors  of  the  N.  Y.  American, 


their  paper,  . 

§10  00 

iC 

il 

Com.  Advertiser, 

10  00 

u 

u 

Evening  Star, 
Newark  Daily  Adv. 

10  00 

u 

it 

6  00 

il 

it 

Churchman. 

3  00 

u 

n 

Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal, 

3  00 

u 

it 

N.  Y.  Evangelist, 

.    2  50 

u 

il 

Chris.  Intelligencer, 

2  50 

it 

n 

Baptist  Advocate, 
Episcopal  Recorder, 
Philadelphia, 

2  50 

u 

it 

.    2  00 

$51  56 


$181  00 


T.  Bridgeman,    The  American  Gardener,  1  vol. 
William  Chapin,  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States  and  Map. 
G.  Coles,  Youth's  Magazine,  1  vol. 


No.  4. 

STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SHOPS. 

(V 

THE  BOOK.BIIVDERlf, 

In  account  with  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
1840.  DR. 
Jan.    1.  To  balance,       .  .  .     $6  72 

Dec.  31.        Cash  paid  sundry  bills  to  this 

date,  inclusive,  .  685  04 

  $691  76 

«  do       Book-binder,  do    .  .     1,105  15  \ 

"  Balance,        ...  923  93 


82,720  84 
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1840.  CR. 

Dec.  31.  By  cash  received  for  work,  .  $1,370  94 

Bills  unpaid,  .  $1,354  45 

Less  account  overpaid,  4  45 

  1.349  90 


82,720  84 

1841.   

Jan.    1.  By  balance,   ....  $923  93 


THE  TAIIiORS'  SHOP 

In  account  with  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

1840.  DR. 

May  19.  To  cash  paid  wages  of  tailoress, 

4^  months,  $37  33 
Dec.  31.  do        do        tailor,  7  do  116  66 

  $153  99 

"  do       Trimmings,    .  .  107  46 

"  Balance,      .  .  .  .  92  89 


$354  34 


1840.  CR. 

Dec.  31.  By  cash  received  for  work  done  in 

shop,        .  .  .     $161  54 

"         Work  done  for  pupils,    .  192  80 

  $354  34 

1841.   

Jan.    1.       Balance,       ....       $92  89 


THE  SHOE  SHOP 

In  account  loith  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

1840.  DR. 

Dec.  31.  To  cash  paid  wages  shoe-maker  to  this  date 

inclusive,  .  .      $276  00 

"  do       Leather  and  findings,    do        401  66 

,  $677  66 

1841.  '  .1  

Jan.    1.       Balance,      .         .         .         .        $86  04 
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1840.  CR. 

Dec.  31.  By  cash  received  for  work  done  in 

shop,       .  .  .     $134  69 

"        Work  done  for  pupils,     .  456  93 

.  $591  62 

"        Balance,       ...  86  04 

$677  66 


TIIE  CABIIVET  SHOP 

In  account  with  the  New-  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

1840.  DR. 

Dec.  31.  To  cash  paid  wages  of  cabinet- 
maker,      .       $360  00 
Sundries  for  cabinet 

shop,         .  22  15 

  $382  15 

1841.   

Jan.    1.       Balance,       .  .  .  $356  06 


1840.  CR. 

Dec.  31.  By  cash  received  for  work  done  in  shop,    .     $26  09 
"        Balance,    .  .  .  .  356  06 

$382  15 


No.  5. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES.* 

CONTINUED  FKOM  THE  LAST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  following  publications  on  deaf-mute  instruction  have 
been  added  to  the  library  of  the  Institution  : — 

146.  Der  Taubstumme  im  uncultivirten  Zustande  nebst  Blicken 
in  das  Leben  Merkwiirdio^er  Taubstummen  von  dem  Taub- 
stummen  Otto  Friedrich  Kruse,  Lehrer  an  der  Bremen  Taub- 
stummenanstalt.    Bi-emen,  1832,  12mo.  pp.  221. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  an  uncultivated  state,  together  with 
brief  Memoirs  of  remarkable  Deaf-Mutcs.    By  Otto  Frederic 


Prepared  by  Professor  J.  A.  Gary. 
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Knise,  a  deaf-mute,  and  teacher  in  the  Bremen  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution. 

The  author  of  this  work  lost  his  hearing  when  six  years  of 
age.  In  the  following  year,  (1808,)  he  entered  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  at  Kiel,  in  Germany,  but  afterwards  he  re- 
moved, with  the  school,  to  Sleswic.  After  completing  his  edu- 
cation at  Sleswic,  he  remained  in  the  same  school  as  assistant 
teacher,  until  1825.  In  the  year  1828  he  became  a  professor  in 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Bremen.  Though  entirely 
deaf  he  has  not  wholly  lost  the  use  of  speech.  His  style  is 
pure,  and  hLs  thoughts  seem  to  flow  naturally  in  the  forms  of 
written  language.  Indeed,  from  a  perusal  of  his  writings,  no 
one  would  suspect  the  pecuhar  misfortune  of  the  author. 

The  volume  now  under  notice  is  Mr.  Kruse's  second  work, 
and  Ls  dedicated  to  "  His  Majesty  Frederic  the  Sixth,  the  dis- 
tinguished benefactor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb."  In  this  work 
the  author  considers  the  uneducated  deaf-mute  in  four  points  of 
view,  viz.  in  respect  to  his  heart,  mind,  morals  and  religion. 
As  to  the  first  particular,  he  maintains  that  the  egotism,  suspi- 
cion and  obstinacy,  which  characterize  the  ignorant  deaf-mute, 
proceed  from  the  indiflference,  and  often  the  ill-treatment,  of 
which  he  Ls  subject,  for  when  kindly  treated  he  is  confiding  and 
affectionate.  He  cannot  bear  an  injury,  or  a  look  of  contempt, 
and  he  is  very  sensitive  to  expressions  of  approbation  or  blame. 
As  to  mind,  the  deaf-mute  Ls  orio^inally  endowed  with  faculties 
of  the  same  order  and  capacity  as  other  human  beings  ;  but, 
when  limited  mainly  to  his  own  observation  and  reflection,  his 
mind  expands  slowly,  and  even  with  the  best  advantages  for 
instruction,  as  he  must  ever  remain  deprived  of  the  means  of  a 
full  communion  of  spirit  with  his  fellow-men,  his  mind  can 
never  reach  that  perfect  development  which  Ls  attained  by  one, 
who  possesses  all  his  senses  in  perfection.  The  deaf-mute  has, 
naturally,  a  moral  sense,  and,  therefore,  can  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong  ;  but,  when  left  to  himself,  without  restraint, 
and  without  instruction,  he  yields  readily  to  his  inclinations, 
and  frequently  to  his  passions.  Among  the  vices  which  the 
author  has  observed  among  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  are 
gluttony,  theft,  falsehood  and  slander.  He  thinks  that,  unaided 
by  others,  they  never  obtain  a  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  or  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

147.  Algemeen  Verslag,  gedaan  binnen  Groningen,  in  de  vijf 
en  veertigste  jaarlijksche  vergadering  van  contribuerende 
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Ledens,  den  24  Julij,  1837,  wegens  het  Instituut  voor  Doof- 
stommen,  aldaar  opgerigt  in  den  jare  1790.    8vo.  pp.  59. 
General  Report,  made  at  Groningen,  at  the  forty-fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  contributing  members,  on  the  24th  of  July, 

1837,  respecting  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  estab- 
hshed  there  in  the  year  179(). 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at 
Groningen,  in  Holland,  at  the  date  of  the  above  report,  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  surpassed  by 
no  similar  institution,  excepting  those  of  London  and  Paris.  It 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Messrs.  Guyot,  father  and 
son.  The  expenses  for  1836,  amounted  to  42.826  florins,  or 
$17,170  40,  U.  S.  currency. 

148.  Algemeen  Verslag,  &c.    8vo.  pp.  57. 

General  Report,  made  at  Groningen,  at  the  forty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  contributing  members,  on  the  23rd  of  July, 

1838,  respecting  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  established 
there  in  the  year  1790. 

This  report,  like  the  preceding,  is  occupied  mainly  with  topics 
of  a  local  character.  The  Directors  of  the  Groningen  Institu- 
tion have  noticed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  caused  by  consumption,  and  they  have, 
therefore,  been  led  to  inquire,  whether  there  is  anything,  in  the 
peculiar  misfortune  of  this  class  of  persons,  which  predisposes 
them  to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  the  Directors  proposed  a  prize  question 
to  the  first  class  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at 
Amsterdam.  The  prize  oflfered  was  a  medal  of  the  value  of 
five  hundred  florins.  The  dissertations  were  to  have  been  pre- 
sented before  the  close  of  February,  1839.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  are  probably  given  in  a  more  recent  report,  which, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  has  not  yet  come  to  hand. 

149.  Institution  Royale  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Paris.  Distribu- 
tion des  prix  pour  I'annee  scolaire,  1838-1839.    8vo.  pp.  32. 

Royal  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Paris.  Distribution  of 
prizes  for  the  annual  term  of  the  school,  1838-1839. 
This  pamphlet  gives  an  account  of  a  public  examination  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  contains,  also,  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  on  the  occasion,  together  with  a  classification 
of  the  successful  competitors  for  the  prizes.  As  the  Institution 
at  Paris  was  the  first  public  institution  established  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  president,  in  his  address, 
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refers,  with  great  pleasure,  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
institutions,  now  existing,  for  the  benefit  of  this  unfortunate 
class  of  persons.  Of  these  institutions,  sixty  are  found  in  Ger- 
many, sixteen  in  Great  Britain,  two  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  nine 
in  Italy,  six  in  Switzerland,  eight  in  Belgium,  two  in  Holland, 
two  in  Denmark,  two  in  Sweden,  three  in  Russia,  six  in  the 
United  States,  and  thirty-two  in  France. 

150.  Inauguration  du  buste  de  I'abbe  de  I'Epee.    Pai^is,  1840, 
Svo.  pp.  28. 

Inauguration  of  the  bust  of  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee. 

In  the  year  1 760,  the  Abbe  de  FEpee  estabhshed,  at  Paris, 
the  oldest  existing  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  23rd  of  Dec,  1789.  Until  recently,  the 
public  were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  original  and  cor- 
rect likeness  of  this  worthy  man.  Nor  was  the  discovery  of 
such  a  likeness  anticipated,  for  it  was  well  known  that  he  had 
declined  every  request  to  allow  his  features  and  form  to  be  pre- 
served in  painting  or  in  sculpture.  It  now  appears,  however, 
that  Deseine,  one  of  his  pupils,  with  sentiments  of  the  most 
profound  admiration  and  gratitude  towards  his  generous  in- 
structor, watched  him,  when  absorbed  in  religious  meditation, 
and,  after  many  attempts,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  perfect  like- 
ness. His  work  was  completed  before  De  TEpee  knew  of  its 
commencement,  and,  when  it  was  shown  to  him,  he  kindly  per- 
mitted his  devoted  pupil  to  retain  the  treasure  which  he  had  so 
ardently  sought  to  procure.  The  bust,  thus  executed  by  De- 
seine,  was  presented  in  April,  1840.  to  the  Royal  Institution  for 
deaf-mutes  at  Paris,  by  Mr.  Amedee  Durand,  a  nephew  of  the 
deaf-mute  artist. 

On  the  lull  of  May,  this  bust  was  publicly  inaugurated.  An 
address  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  Baron  de  Gerando, 
peer  of  France,  and  president  of  the  council  of  administration. 
This  eloquent  and  admirable  address,  which  is  now  published, 
is  worthy  of  its  distinguished  author,  and  of  its  illustrious  sub- 
ject. After  the  address  crowns  of  amaranth  were  placed  upon 
the  head  of  the  bust,  by  two  pupils,  a  male  and  a  female,  and 
the  pedestal  was  surrounded  with  garlands  of  flowers  by  other 
pupils,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  assembly. 

This  pamphlet  contains  also  a  notice  of  the  rewards  of  merit 
which  were  given  to  the  pupils  on  this  occasion.  It  is  stated 
that  a  subscription  has  been  opened  in  Yersailles,  the  native  city 
of  De  I'Epee,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  funds  to  erect  a 
monument  to  this  benefactor  of  humanity. 
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151.  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  ;  es- 
tablished June  25,  1810  ;  and  incorporated  by  seal  of  cause 
from  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  1838.  Edinburgh^  1838, 
8vo.  pp.  28. 

The  Edinburgh  institution  is  sustained  chiefly  by  charitable 
contributions.  In  1838,  eighty-one  pupils  were  under  instruc- 
tion ;  of  whom  twenty-one  were  supported  by  the  Ijadies'  Aux- 
iliary Society.  Forty-four  of  the  pupils  were  males,  and  thirty- 
seven  were  females.  Only  two  deaths  had  occurred  in  the 
institution  since  its  commencement  in  1810. 

152.  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  &c.  1839.    Edinburgh,  1839,  8vo.  pp.  40. 

The  receipts  of  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  £1,103.17.8, 
and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  time  were  £1,718.3.3.  To 
supply  this  deficiency  of  the  income,  Mr.  Kinneburgh.  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  made  a  tour  through 
many  of  the  towns  of  Scotland.  He  was  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  pupils,  and  the  people,  highly  gratified  with  their  exhi- 
bitions, gave  a  generous  response  to  their  mute  appeal. 

One  form  of  contribution  is  noticed  which  presents  a  new 
mode  of  enlisting  public  sympathy  and  support.  "  The  direc- 
tors would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
institution  to  a  mode  of  collection,  which  has  been  denominated 
'  The  Parents'  Thank-Offering,'  and  would  earnestly 
recommend  its  adoption :  the  contributors  to  be  parents  desi- 
rous of  expressing  their  gratitude  for  being  exempt  from  the 
heavy  affliction  of  having  any  of  their  children  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  on  the  sympathy  of  such,  this  solicitation  for  aid  surely 
falls  with  irresistible  force.  The  amount  proposed  to  be  sub- 
scribed is  one  shilling  annually,  for  each  child  in  a  family,  who 
has  the  faculty  of  hearing  and  speech." 

153.  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Society  for  the 
education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Instituted  14th  January, 
1819,  and  incorporated  by  seal  of  cause  from  the  magistrates 
of  Glasgow,  June  11th,  1839.  Glasgow,  1839.  8vo.  pp.  48. 
This  pamphlet  contains  a  list  of  the  Office-Bearers  for  1839 

— the  eighteenth  report — "  Plead  for  the  Dumb,"  a  short  poem 
— Medical  report — Statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — Memoirs 
of  persons  born  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind — Report  of  the  annual 
examination — Appendix,  containing  specimens  of  original  com- 
position of  pupils  in  the  Institution — Regulations — Treasurer's 
account — Subscriptions  for  1838,  collections  and  donations. 
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I  It  is  stated  that,  on  the  island  of  Arran,  there  are  twelve  per- 
i  sons  deaf  and  dumb,  in  a  population  of  6,427,  or  1  in  every 
535  individuals.  Some  facts  are  mentioned  of  deafness  in  fami- 
lies. "  Of  22  families,  in  which  there  were  125  children,  67 
were  deaf  and  dumb.  In  one  of  these  families,  in  which  there 
were  9  children,  8  of  them  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  only  1 
educated."  "  One  has  a  father  born  deaf  and  dumb,  who  is 
now  blind."  Another,  having  completed  her  education,  left 
school  in  1824,  but  she  became  blind  from  a  cataract  in  1834,  and 
was  admitted  as  a  pupil  into  the  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
where  she  has  learned  to  read. 

"  Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  a  girl  who  has  a  blind 
mother,  with  whom  she  freely  converses  by  sense  of  touch.  At 
the  examination  of  the  blind  in  1833,  this  deaf  girl  in  answer 
to  the  question,  '  How  did  you  lose  your  hearing  V  replied  in 
writing — '  I  lost  my  hearing  from  measles  and  fever  when  I 
was  eight  months  old,  and  my  mother  lost  her  sight  lately.  I 
was  very  sorry  for  this  affliction.  If  she  spoke  to  me,  I  could 
not  hear  her  voice  ;  and  when  I  wrote  to  her,  she  could  not 
see.  I  am  very  glad  now  that  I  can  converse  with  her  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  as  I  have  been  doing  with  the  blind  boy.' " 

In  the  notices  of  persons  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  mention  is 
made  of  seventeen  persons,  who  have  been  known  to  be  afflicted 
with  this  threefold  calamity.  There  are  other  names  which 
might  be  added  from  our  own  country. 

154.  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Society  for  the 
education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb.  April  23,  1840.  Glasgow ^ 
1840.    8vo.  pp.  34. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  was  seventy-two. 
They  were  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Duncan  Anderson  and 
two  assistants.  This  report  contains  the  answers  of  several  pu- 
pils to  the  following  question,  "  What  did  you  know  before 
coming  here  concerning  the  being  and  character  of  God,  and 
had  you  any  idea  of  your  own  soul**"  Their  answers  confirm 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  a  statement  of  which 
is  here  inserted,  as  it  presents,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  views 
which  are  entertained,  it  is  believed,  by  all  instructors  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  "  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  to  produce  the  instance  of  a  deaf-mute,  from  birth, 
who,  without  instruction  on  the  subject  from  some  friend^  or 
at  some  institution  for  his  benefit^  has  originated,  from  his  own  re- 
flections, the  idea  of  a  Creator  and  Moral  Governor  of  the  world, 
or  who  has  formed  any  notions  of  the  immateriality  and  immor- 
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tality  of  his  own  soul.  At  the  same  time,  there  is,  I  think,  satis- 
factory evidence  to  show,  that  the  untaught  deaf-mute  has  his 
moral  sense,  Uke  that  of  other  children,  developed  and  called 
into  exercise  by  his  intercourse  with  the  beings  around  him,  and 
that  he  thus  forms  notions  of  what  is  right  and  wrongs  with 
re2"ard  to  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  his  parents  and 
other  members  of  the  family  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  the 
community  in  which  he  resides." 

155.  Profile  view  or  section  of  the  organs  of  speech,  to  show 
the  mechanism  of  articulation. 

The  Alphabet. 

These  are  two  printed  sheets,  which  accompanied  the  pre- 
ceding reports  from  Glasgow.  Th^y  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  are  designed  to  teach  articulation  to  a  class  of 
deaf-mutes.  As  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  be  taught  to  speak 
by  first  hearing  a  sound,  and  then  adapting  their  vocal  organs 
to  utter  a  similar  one,  nor,  by  seeing  the  exact  positions  of  those 
organs,  when  used  in  speech,  learn  to  imitate  them,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  teaching  them  articulation,  to  present  to  them,  in  draw- 
ing, profile  views  of  the  organs  of  speech,  which  shall  repre- 
sent them  in  all  the  various  positions  they  assume,  when  utter- 
ing the  sounds  of  the  language. 

156.  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Asy- 
lum for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1838.  Columbus^ 
1839.    8vo.  pp.  15. 

This  Institution  was  established  by  legislative  authority,  and 
is  sustained,  mainly,  by  appropriations  from  the  public  treasury. 
Of  152  deaf-mutes,  whose  cases  had  been  examined  respecting 
the  causes  of  deafness,  it  is  said,  "  In  no  instance  can  the  mis- 
fortune be  said  to  be  hereditary." 

157.  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio 
Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the 
year  1839.    Columbus,  1840.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  22,  1839,  were 
S10,668  36.  Of  this  sum  $9,391  63  were  received  from  the 
State  Treasurer.  The  number  of  pupils  was  seventy-two. 
Mr.  H.  N.  Hubbell,  the  Principal,  is  aided  in  the  department  of 
instruction  by  five  male  assistants.  The  Principal,  in  his  inte- 
resting report  to  the  trustees,  gives  a  general  abstract  of  the 
course  of  study  pursued  in  the  Ohio  Institution,  for  a  term  of 
five  years. 
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158.  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio 
Asyhim  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Colum- 
bus^ 1S41.    Svo.  pp.  27. 

Instruction  was  commenced  in  the  Ohio  Institution  with 
three  pupils,  on  the  16th  of  Oct.,  1829.  Including  these,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  di^erent  pupils  have  been  connected 
with  the  Institution,  and,  at  the  date  of  this  report,  Dec.  1, 1840, 
the  number  of  pupils  was  seventy-nine,  which  was  a  larger 
number  than  had  ever  been  reported  as  under  instruction  at  any 
one  time.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  six  of  the  members  of  the 
school  are  from  one  family.  There  is  another  family  in  Darke 
County,  Ohio,  Avhich  contains  the  same  number  of  deaf-mutes. 
In  each  of  these  families  there  are  twelve  children,  and,  in  one 
of  them,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  speaking  children  were 
born  alternately. 

The  first  attempt  at  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
United  States,  in  any  systematic  manner,  was  made  in  Gooch- 
land County,  Virginia,  in  the  year  1812,  in  the  family  of  Col. 
"William  Bowling,  who  had  three  deaf  and  dumb  children.  Col. 
Bowling  invited  over  to  America  a  son  of  the  elder  Braidwood, 
to  instruct  his  children ;  but  his  visit  to  this  country,  on  this 
important  errand,  was  not  followed  by  any  very  important  re- 
sult, either  to  Col.  Bowling's  children,  or  to  any  other  American 
deaf  and  dumb." 

159.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  1840.  Phi- 
ladelphia^ 1841.    8vo.  pp.  12. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  this  Institution  on  the  31st  of  Dec, 
1840,  was  one  hundred  and  ten.  In  the  department  of  instruc- 
tion, Mr.  A.  B.  Hutton,  the  Principal,  is  assisted  by  six  in-  • 
structors,  two  of  whom  are  deaf-mutes.  The  receipts  of  the 
Institution  from  January  l,to  December  31,  1840,  were  §20.627 
04,  and  the  payments,  for  the  same  time,  were  $16,272  15, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  §4,966  58. 

160.  The  Twenty-Fourth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Ame- 
rican Asylum,  at  Hartford,  for  the  education  and  instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Exhibited  to  the  Asylum,  May  16, 
1840.   Hartford,  1840.    Svo.  pp.  24. 

The  following  extract  presents  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion, in  this  country,  in  an  encouraging  cispect. 

"  The  Board  cannot  but  experience  much  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating the  extension  of  the  means  for  the  education  of  the 
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deaf-mutes  of  our  country.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1817, 
the  only  means  of  this  kind  in  operation  in  America,  commenced 
in  a  hired  house  in  this  city.  Now,  an  incorporated,  well-en- 
dowed, and  permanent  institution  exists,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  New- England  States  ;  another  for 
the  State  of  New- York  ;  another  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ; 
and  each  of  these  has  the  ability  and  disposition  to  receive  ap- 
plicants from  neighboring  States  and  sections  of  country ;  so 
that  by  means  of  these  three  institutions,  the  eastern  and  middle 
portions  of  the  United  States,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Potomac 
river,  are  well  provided  for.  Kentucky  and  Ohio  have  each  an 
institution  more  than  competent,  no  doubt,  to  answer  the  de- 
mands of  those  States  respectively.  Yirginia,  as  before  noticed, 
has  engaged  in  the  work,  and  will  shortly,  we  trust,  have  an  in- 
stitution, equal  at  least  to  the  education  ojf  her  own  deaf-mute 
population,  and  that  perhaps  of  some  neighboring  State.  Illi- 
nois has  also  incorporated  an  institution,  but  whether  anything 
farther  has  been  done  we  are  not  informed.  The  Legislatures 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  States  of  the  Union  have  provided  for  the 
instruction  of  the  indigent  among  their  deaf-mutes,  in  some  one 
of  the  existing  institutions ;  so  that  comparatively,  but  few  ob- 
stacles remain  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  design,  of 
offering  education  to  every  deaf  and  dumb  youth  of  the  United 
States." 

In  connection  with  this  notice  of  the  means  of  education  now 
enjoyed  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  assured  that 
their  privileges  confer  upon  them  permanent  benefits.  The 
Board  state,  "  We  continue  to  receive  very  interesting  accounts 
of  the  prosperity,  respectability,  and  happiness  of  many  of  our 
former  pupils  ;  and  sometimes  from  their  parents,  or  others,  we 
are  favored  with  details  of  their  usefulness  as  members  of  the 
community,  and  of  their  virtuous  and  exemplary  conduct  as 
professing  Christians." 

The  Instructors  are  Lewis  Weld,  A.  M.,  Principal,  and  nine 
assistant  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Asylum,  with- 
in the  year  ending  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1840,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty- two. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects, 
clothing  and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will 
also  be  furnished  by  the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional 
annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-an- 
nually in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vaca- 
tion, which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  July,  to  the  first  of 
September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time  except 
in  very  extraordinaiy  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in 
consequence  of  absence  on  any  account  whatever  except  sick- 
ness, nor  for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the 
Institution,  without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  twenty-five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold 
itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but 
may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c., 
must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution. 
The  selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  commu- 
nications on  the  subject  must  be  addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  indi- 
dual,  the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  reject  the  application. 


The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery 
and  necessary  school-books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution. 
No  extra  charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  at- 
tendance, medicineSj  or  other  necessary  provisions. 


It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the 
names  of  faniiUar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such 
knowledge  in  any  degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent 
advancement.  To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to 
form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desir- 
able. In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  copies^  preparatory 
to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made  in- 
telligible to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular 
attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original 
constitutional  defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident? 
And  if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or 
among  any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred  ; 
and  how,  and  when  produced  ? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been 
employed  to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction, 
and  is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with 
the  mode  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen  ? 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such 
as  palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs  ;  or 
does  he  or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the 
parents? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connexion 
been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President 

H.  P.  Peet.  Secretary. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT, 


The  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, their  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-two. 

The  list  of  pupils  returned  on  the  thirty-first  of  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  embraced  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  names.  Thirty- six  have  since  left  the  Institution, 
and  Uoenty -eight  have  been  received.  The  accompanying 
catalogue  shows  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  under  instruction 
at  the  close  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- two,  of 
whom  the  State  supports  one  hundred  and  seventeen  ;  the  City 
of  New- York,  twelve  ;  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  five  ;  the  re- 
mainder are  supported  by  their  friends  or  by  the  Institution. 

From  the  Treasurer's  account  herewith  submitted,  it  appears, 
that  the  total  receipts  of  the  Institution,  during  the  year,  includ- 
ing the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  have 
amounted  to  thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-two 
dollars  and  twenty-three  cents,  and  the  disbursements  to  thirty- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  seventy- 
eight  cents,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  on 
thfe  thirty-first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  and. 
forty-five  cents. 

1* 
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The  erection  of  a  new  range  of  buildings  for  workshops, 
which  will  presently  be  more  particularly  noticed,  has  swelled 
the  amount  of  expenditures  beyond  that  of  ordinary  years. 

In  view  of  the  general  good  health  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Institution  during  many  years,  the  Board  find  abundant 
cause  for  thankfulness.  Whole  years  have  repeatedly  passed 
away  without  a  single  death,  in  a  community  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  containing,  moreover,  a  large  proportion  of 
children,  and  many  of  them  with  a  constitution  either  originally 
delicate,  or  seriously  impaired  by  the  disease  wliich  destroyed 
the  faculty  of  hearing.  In  such  a  community,  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  at  least  an  equal  rate  of  mortality  to  that  which  is 
found  to  prevail  in  the  more  favored  portions  of  this  country, 
which  is  one  death  in  fifty  souls  ;  and  in  great  cities  the  pro- 
portion is  much  larger.  Yet  on  examining  our  records  we  find, 
that  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Institution,  taking  the 
average  of  the  past  fourteen  years,  is  only  about  one  death  in 
one  hundred  and  thirty  souls.  The  Board  are  therefore  con- 
firmed in  the  gratifying  belief,  that  the  regulations  which  they 
have  adopted  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  immutable  laws 
of  our  organization,  whose  observance.  He,  in  whose  hands  are 
the  issues  of  life  and  death,  has  made  the  condition  of  health 
and  happiness. 

Nevertheless,  they  have  been  occasionally  reminded,  that 
human  skill  and  prudence  are  not  sufllicient  to  ward  oflf  the  ap- 
pointed shafts  of  death,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  past  year, 
these  aflfecting  lessons  were  repeated  at  shorter  intervals  than 
usual.  Four  times  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  were  we  sum- 
moned to  follow  an  interesting  pupil  to  the  narrow  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  the  living.  Three  died  of  pulmonary  diseases, 
to  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  seem  to  be  peculiarly  exposed, 
either  from  the  want  of  that  exercise  of  the  chest  which  the 
play  of  the  organs  of  speech  affords,  or  rather  because  diseases 
which  destroy  or  impair  the  apparatus  of  hearing  are,  not  un- 
frequently,  only  a  dififerent  manifestation  of  the  same  scrofulous 
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tendency  which  so  often  corrodes  the  lungs.  In  two  cases  the 
summons  was  comparatively  sudden.  The  third,  an  interest- 
ing and  amiable  orphan,  whose  only  home  for  years  had  been 
in  the  Institution,  and  whose  goodness  of  heart  and  correct  de- 
portment had  endeared  her  to  many  of  its  inmates,  lingered  for 
months  between  life  and  death,-a  prey  to  that  hopeless  and  insi- 
dious disease,  which  so  often  withers  the  brightest  bloom,  and 
cuts  down  the  fairest  promise  of  youth.  The  fourth  was  a  very 
remarkable  case  of  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  mani- 
fested itself  with  a  mysterious  suddenness  and  power  that  set 
the  profoundest  medical  science  at  nought,  and  convulsed  the 
frame  to  a  degree  that  must  have  made  death,  which  was  not 
long  delayed,  a  kind  relief  from  suffering. 

With  the  families  thus  bereaved,  the  Board  most  sincerely 
sympathise.  We  trust  they  have  been  satisfied  that  maternal 
care,  zissiduous  watching,  tried  medical  skill,  and  those  little 
comforts  that  soothe  the  hour  of  sickness  and  suffering,  were 
not  wanting.  Could  any  or  all  of  these,  consistently  with  the 
counsels  of  the  Most  High,  avail  to  prolong,  beyond  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  lives  of  the  loved  and  endeared,  those  whose 
deaths  we  and  they  lament,  might  perhaps  have  been  spared  to 
fill  up  the  void  places  in  their  respective  family  circles. 

To  them  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  know,  that  their  chil- 
dren had  had  the  opportunity,  while  in  the  Institution,  of  an 
acquaintance  with  divine  truth  ;  and  in  at  least  one  or  two  in- 
stances, the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  smoothed  the  dying 
bed,  and  took  the  sting  from  death. 

Nor  have  these  solemn  dispensations  been  without  their  bene- 
ficial effects  on  the  minds  of  the  survivors.  Death  is  a  most 
imj)ressive  teacher,  and  when  we  stand  around  the  dying  bed, 
or  look  on  the  mortal  remains  of  dear  friends  and  companions, 
it  is  with  chastened  feelings,  subdued  passions,  and  purer 
thoughts.  We  trust  many  of  those  who  have  been  so  recent- 
ly and  powerfully  admonished  of  the  uncertainty  of  this  life 
and  its  enjoyments,  have  acquired  greater  cheerfulness  in  the 
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performance  of  duty,  and  renewed  strength  to  struggle  with 
evil  passions.  A  general  spirit  of  inquiry  has,  moreover,  been 
awakened  with  regard  to  the  future  state  of  being,  which  can- 
not but  lead  to  the  most  beneficial  results. 

While  dwelling  on  this  subject  the  Board  are  reminded  of 
their  own  bereavement  in  the  death  of  one  of  their  most  es- 
teemed associates.  Peter  Sharpe,  late  one  of  the  Vice  Pre- 
sidents of  the  Institution,  has  been,  during  the  past  year,  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  his  usefulness  to  that  of  his  reward. 
Of  his  public  life  and  character  it  were  superfluous  for  us  to 
speak  to  the  Legislature,  over  the  popular  branch  of  which  he 
has  presided,  or  to  the  city  and  State,  which  he  has  represented 
in  Congress.  But,  as  his  personal  friends,  and  honored  by  being 
associated  with  him  in  works  of  benevolence,  we  desire  to  re- 
cord our  testimony  to  his  private  virtues  and  active  philan- 
thropy. One  of  the  first  Directors  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  he  continued  its  steadfast  friend  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life. 

In  our  last  Report,  allusion  was  made  to  the  crowded  state 
of  the  temporary  wooden  building  occupied,  since  1834,  by  the 
mechanical  department,  and  an  intention  was  expressed  to  erect, 
at  as  early  a  day  as  circumstances  would  justify,  a  permanent 
building,  more  safe,  roomy,  and  convejiient,  and  more  creditable, 
in  appearance,  to  the  Institution  and  the  State.  The  Board 
have  now  the  satisfaction  to  announce,  that  this  important  work 
has  been  accomplished. 

The  new  building  is  of  brick,  extending  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  along  the  line  of  Fiftieth-street,  from  the  area  on  the 
east  front  of  the  Institution  nearly  to  the  railroad  on  Fourth 
Avenue.  It  displays  a  centre  and  two  wings,  with  a  width  of 
twenty-five  feet  throughout,  the  centre  being  only  distinguished 
from  the  wings  by  a  difference  of  elevation,  the  former  rising 
three  stories  above  the  basement,  while  the  latter  ascend  but 
two. 

The  west  wing  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  various 
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uses  of  a  book-bindery,  while  the  main  building  in  its  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  stories,  is  set  apart  for  cabinet-making,  shoe-mak- 
ing, and  tailoring,  together  with  store-rooms  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  respective  trades,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Institution.  A  spacious  cellar,  divided  into  suitable  compart- 
ments for  the  preservation  of  provisions,  fuel,  and  vegetables, 
extends  under  the  whole.  The  east  wing  is  occupied  as  a 
stable. 

In  addition  to  the  trades  named  above,  the  grounds  used  for 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  other  horticultural  products, 
afford  ample  facilities  for  practical  instruction  to  those  who 
prefer  the  business  of  farming.  All  the  female  pupils  are 
taught  to  perform  the  lighter  household  duties,  and  plain  sew- 
ing, and  those  whose  parents  desire  it,  are  instructed  in  dress- 
makinof  and  tailorinsf. 

In  former  Reports,  the  Board  have  taken  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  great  importance  of  the  mechanical  department  in  an  Insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  number  of  our  pupils  is 
very  small  who  will  not  be  required,  on  leaving  our  care,  to 
minister  to  their  own  necessities  by  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands.  The  time  of  their  continuance  in  the  Institution,  if 
they  enter  it  at  the  period  most  favorable  to  mental  improve- 
ment, and  continue  as  long  as  they  should  to  acquire  a  tolerable 
education,  is  also  the  time  to  educate  the  hands  ;  to  acquire 
manual  skill,  and  habits  of  attention  and  perseverance  in  an 
allotted  task.  Even  though  they  should  not  afterwards  follow 
the  trade  in  which  they  had  been  instructed  here,  still  the  habits 
of  industry  and  regularity,  the  control  of  muscle,  the  confidence 
which  practice  in  handling  tools  gives,  will  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  some  other  trade.  Many 
of  our  pupils  have  acquired  the  ability,  before  leaving  our  care? 
to  support  themselves  respectably  by  their  own  industry.  Most, 
however,  require  some  additional  instruction,  but  are  able  to 
relieve  their  friends  of  all  expense  on  their  account  far  sooner 
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than  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  spend  the  intervals  of  school 
lioiirs  in  play  or  idleness. 

In  this  hist  case,  moreover,  habits  of  idleness  and  dependence 
might  frequently  become  so  fixed,  that  the  individual  would  be 
in  danger  of  relying,  not  on  his  own  independent  efforts,  but  on 
the  charity  and  commiseration  of  others  for  support.  Such 
instances  have  occurred,  and  would  doubtless  be  much  more 
frequent,  if  our  pupils  were  not  early  taught,  both  by  precept 
and  in  practice,  that  their  own  subsistence  is  in  their  own  power, 
and  that,  when  able  to  supply  their  own  wants,  dependence  on 
the  labors  of  others  is  both  mean  and  unjust. 

In  those  employments  which  are  more  purely  intellectual, 
few  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  enter  into  competition  with  the 
well-educated  who  hear ;  but  in  manual  skill,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular which  makes  a  laborer  or  mechanic  valuable,  many  of 
them  are  known  to  excel ;  and  the  feeling  with  which  they  are 
regarded  by  the  better  portion  of  the  community  will  seldom 
permit  one  of  them  to  suffer  for  want  of  employment  while 
willing  to  work. 

To  appeal  to  facts  : — many  of  our  former  pupils,  to  our  know- 
ledge, (and  the  same  is  doubtless  true  of  many  of  whom  we 
have  not  heard,)  are  supporting  themselves  respectably  by  their 
own  industry,  and  some  are  acquiring  a  competence.  Quite  a 
number  are  married,  and  settled  as  heads  of  families.  In  each 
case  of  success  in  business,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  manual  labor  pursued  in  the  Institution,  has  given  an 
impetus  at  the  start,  which  will  be  long  felt  in  the  easy  and 
accelerated  progress  after  the  toilsome  ascent  of  apprenticeship 
has  been  passed,  and  the  level  of  skill  and  industrious  iiabits 
fairly  attained. 

Considerable  expense  has  at  times  been  incurred,  and  much 
solicitude  felt,  in  regard  to  a  point  of  vital  importance  to  health 
and  comfort  —an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  The  com- 
pletion, during  the  past  year,  of  the  magnificent  undertaking  of 
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the  city  of  New- York,  by  which  the  Croton  River  is  brought 
from  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  made  to  ramify  through 
every  part  of  this  great  commercial  emporium,  pouring  its  crys- 
tal treasures  into  every  dwelling,  has  removed  all  grounds  for 
future  apprehension  on  this  score.  The  aqueduct  passes  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  Institution,  which,  on  the  payment  of  a  mode- 
rate annual  rent,  is  permitted  to  receive  a  supply  of  water  to  an 
extent  amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  Though  the  Institu- 
tion has  been  better  supplied  in  this  respect  than  the  densely 
populated  part  of  the  city,  still  its  quality  has  not  been  such 
as  to  prevent  the  inmates  from  enjoying  the  Croton  Water 
as  a  luxury. 

In  this  connection  we  observe,  that  a  part  of  the  old  range  of 
workshops  has  been  removed  to  a  convenient  situation  on  the 
premises,  and  fitted  up  as  a  bathing-house,  thus  affording  supe- 
rior accomodations  for  all  the  inmates  of  the  establishment. 

The  state  of  the  department  of  intellectual  instruction  still 
continues  satisfactory  to  the  Board.  The  system  now  pursued 
in  the  Institution  is  the  fruit  of  many  years'  experience  and 
study,  and,  in  the  hands  of  zealous  and  competent  instructors, 
is  found  to  work  extremely  well.  That  farther  experience  and 
reflection  may  suggest  important  improvements,  is  very  pro- 
bable ;  and  the  Board  have  never  been  backward  in  giving  a 
fair  trial  to  any  plausible  suggestions  from  a  respectable  source. 

The  employment  of  one  or  two  well-educated  former  pupils 
of  the  Institution  as  Monitors^  to  teach  the  younger  classes,  is 
still  continued  with  good  effects.  By  this  means  a  larger  num- 
ber of  classes  can  be  formed,  and,  consequently,  what  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  small  moment,  a  more  accurate  system  of  classification 
adopted,  without  very  materially  augmenting  the  expense  of 
instruction. 

A  principal  object  of  instruction  being  to  enable  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  express  just  ideas  readily  and  correctly  in  that  medium 
which  is,  in  most  cases,  the  only  one  they  can  employ  in  an  in- 
tercourse with  any  save  their  most  intimate  associates,  the  un- 
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corrected  original  compositions  appended  to  the  present,  and  to 
several  former  reports,  will  furnish,  next  to  a  personal  conversa- 
tion in  writing,  the  best  means  of  judging  how  far  this  object 
has  been  attained. 

These  specimens  of  the  skill  of  our  pupils  in  written  lan- 
guage, of  course  possess  various  degrees  of  merit,  according  to 
the  time  each  pupil  had  been  under  instruction,  and  to  the  apt- 
ness and  docility  manifested  in  each  case.  Though  we  cannot 
claim  that  even  the  most  advanced  of  our  pupils  can  write  with 
the  propriety,  perspicuity,  and  felicity  of  expression  which, 
indeed,  is  evinced  only  by  the  more  gifted  even  of  those  who 
hear,  and  though  very  few  deaf-mutes  can  write  without  occa- 
sionally falling  into  idioms  which  seem  singular  and  sometimes 
uncouth  to  us,  still  we  must  not  forget,  that  in  times  by  no  means 
remote,  it  seemed  incredible  and  next  to  miraculous,  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  should  be  able  to  express  their  ideas 
in  writing  at  all. 

The  evident  superiority  displayed  in  the  compositions  of 
those  pupils  who  have  been  longest  under  instruction,  shows 
that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  only  necessary  to  leave  them  in  the 
Institution  the  full  term  now  allowed  by  law,  to  give  them  the 
ability,  not  only  to  transact  all  necessary  business  for  them- 
selves, but  also  to  derive,  in  their  secluded  condition,  very  high 
social  and  intellectual  enjoyment  from  reading  and  writing. 

In  July  last  the  usual  annual  examination  was  held  by  the 
Hoard,  and  the  exercises  were  the  same  in  character  with  those 
detailed  in  former  Reports,  excepting  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  was  prevented  by  his  official  duties  from 
being  present.  This  circumstance  was  to  the  Board,  and  to  all 
connected  with  the  Institution,  a  matter  of  lively  regret.  They 
cannot  but  hope  that  the  additional  interest  which  the  presence 
of  that  distinguished  officer  would  lend  to  the  occasion,  will  not 
be  wanting  on  future  anniversaries. 

At  these  annual  examinations,  a  whole  class  having  completed 
the  term  of  instruction,  takes  its  leave  of  the  Institution,  in 
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most  cases,  never  to  enter  its  walls  again.  In  many  cases  they 
may  be  destined  to  pass  through  trials  in  which  the  right  moral 
and  religious  principles,  carefully  inculcated  in  the  Institution, 
may  be  severely  tested.  In  dismissing  them  to  enter  on  a  com- 
paratively strange  and. untried  world,  the  Board  wish  to  give  all 
possible  solemnity  and  impressiveness  to  the  parting  ceremonial. 
They  deem  it  important  to  give  their  pupils  an  earnest  of  that 
approbation  which  good,  wise,  aud  honorable  men  bestow  on 
good  conduct,  whether  in  high  or  low  estate  ;  to  show  them 
that  those  loved  and  respected  teachers  whose  kind  instructions 
opened  to  them  the  pleasant  paths  of  peace,  knowledge  and 
virtue,  will  follow  them  in  thought  through  their  earthly  pil- 
grimage, and  mourn  to  hear  of  their  transgressions,  or  rejoice 
in  their  perseverance.  In  that  parting  hour  they  are  made  to 
feel,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  their  need  of  the  grace  of  that  God, 
whose  mercy,  assistance,  and  blessing  are  implored  for  them  ; 
that  His  word,  which,  in  this  house,  now  no  longer  a  home  for 
them,  they  have  been  taught  to  read,  may  be  a  lamp  to  their 
feet  and  alight  to  their  paths.  The  moral  power  thus  imparted, 
we  trust,  may  often  avail  in  moments  of  temptation,  to  turn  the 
wavering  scale  on  the  side  of  prudence  and  virtue.  Nor  is  the 
incentive  to  good  conduct,  in  those  witnesses  of  the  scene  who 
are  to  remain  a  longer  time  in  the  Institution,  a  consideration 
of  light  moment. 

Of  the  several  motives  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  not  one  of 
the  least,  was  the  impossibility  of  imparting,  by  ordinary  means, 
religious  instruction  to  those  who,  without  special  and  perse- 
vering exertion,  by  one  highly  skilled  in  the  language  of  ges- 
tures, must  remain  through  life  wholly  ignorant  of  God,  or  the 
scheme  of  man's  salvation  ;  or  even,  save  a  few  confused  notions, 
of  the  principles  of  morality.  Every  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  this  country  has  felt  that,  in  assuming  his  responsible 
task,  he  has  assumed  the  care  of  the  souls  as  well  as  of  the 
intellects  of  his  pupils.  In  many  cases,  they  are  removed  from 
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our  care  before  acquiring  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  language  to 
enable  them  to  read  ihe  Bible  understandingly,  or  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  tracts,  published  sermons,  or  personal  conversations 
in  writing.  Hence,  it  is  evidently  highly  dangerous  to  wait  till 
they  can  read  books,  before  we  begin  to  impart  the  rudiments  of 
religious  knowledge.  Moreover,  in  some  instances,  to  postpone 
their  religious  instruction  till  that  time,  would  be,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  to  postpone  it  for  life.  In  a  large 
Institution  there  will  always  be  some  deaf-mutes,  particularly 
among  those  whose  education  was  begun  too  late,  for  whom  the 
acquisition  of  written  language,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  im- 
part efficient  religious  instruction,  is  entirely  hopeless,  and  yet 
who  can,  notwithstanding,  without  difficulty  learn,  through 
their  own  language  of  signs,  all  that  for  their  welfare  in  both 
worlds,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  know.  Far  more  numerous 
are  the  instances  in  which  several  years  of  persevering  labor 
will  be  necessary  to  give  them  the  ability  to  acquire  new  ideas, 
or  receive  strong  emotions  from  the  perusal  of  books.  Even 
the  most  gifted  of  our  pupils  understand  more  clearly,  and  feel 
far  more  vividly  a  discourse  skillfully  delivered  in  their  own 
language  of  signs,  than  they  would  any  written  discourse  what- 
ever. In  short,  the  difference  in  point  of  efficiency  in  reaching 
the  understanding  and  the  heart,  and  direct  access  to  every  class 
of  minds  is  far  greater  between  gestures  and  writing  in  a  com- 
munity of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  is  the  difference  between  the 
warm  and  animated  exhortation  of  an  eloquent  public  speaker, 
and  a  reliance  on  written  or  printed  appeals,  dispersed  among  a 
community  many  of  whom  are  unable  to  read. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  deferring  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
slrurlion  of  our  pupils  to  a  remote  or  uncertain  period,  we  begin 
ihcm  in  some  sense  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  Institution, 
and  make  tliese  branches  go  hand  in  hand  with  their  intellect- 
ual instruction,  to  the  very  end  of  the  course.  Instead  of  rely- 
itig  on  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  writing,  we  appeal  at  once 
to  their  understandings,  and  reach  the  inmost  recesses  of  their 
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hearts,  by  means  of  their  own  graceful  and  eloquent  language 
of  pantomime. 

American  instructors  have  claimed  for  Mr.  Gallaudet  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  establish  regular  public  worship  in  the 
language  of  signs  for  a  community  of  deaf  mutes.  In  making 
this  claim,  some  foreign  teachers  have  understood  us  to  assert 
that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been 
neglected  in  European  institutions.  Such  an  assertion  is,  how" 
ever,  as  far  from  our  intention  as  we  know  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  fact.  It  is  certain  that  in  those  institutions  the  deaf  and 
dumb  were,  and  are,  instructed  in  the  truths  of  religion,  through 
the  medium  of  signs,  but  we  believe  this  instruction  was  con- 
fined to  the  lessons  of  each  teacher  to  his  own  class,  and  had 
not  the  solemn  and  interesting  character  of  the  united  public 
worship  of  a  whole  community. 

Notwithstanding  that  at  least  every  existing  American  insti- 
tution has,  from .  the  first  introduction  of  the  art  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  among  us,  begun  and  ended  each  day  with  prayer j 
and  the  explanation  of  a  text  of  Scripture,  by  signs,  and  has 
held,  on  every  Sabbath,  exercises  in  the  language  of  gestures, 
corresponding  as  nearly  as  may  be,  with  those  held  on  the  same 
day,  in  our  churches,  yet  the  fact  seems  by  no  means  generally 
known.  A  few  months  since  it  was  stated  that  public  worship 
had  been  conducted,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  language 
of  signs,  in  some  charitable  institution  near  London — and  the 
paragraph  was  extensively  copied  into  the  American  news- 
papers, in  a  manner  calculated  to  give  the  impression  that  this 
was  a  thing  hitherto  unheard  of ! 

As  we  esteem  it  a  matter  of  importance,  that  the  parents  and 
friends  of  deaf-mute  children  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the 
peculiar  moral  and  religious  privileges  which  the  Institution 
offers-  to  this  class  of  persons,  we  will  give  some  details  of  the 
system  of  moral  education  pursued,  and  the  mode  of  imparting 
religious  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  moral  feelings  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  with- 
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out  being  defective  to  the  degree  asserted  by  some,  are  still,  on 
an  average,  to  a  deplorable  extent  weaker  than  those  feelings 
are  in  cases  more  accessible  to  parental  influence.  It  may,  in- 
deed, as  a  general  rule,  be  safely  asserted  that,  when  their  pas- 
sions are  excited,  they  are  sensible  to  only  two  moral  restraints, 
the  fear  of  punishment  and  the  sense  of  shame.  In  natural 
affection,  and  in  some  other  amiable  feelings,  they  are  not  want- 
ing— but  self-control  is  not  a  part  of  their  character. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  motives  which  keep  the 
animal  passions  of  man  in  subjection,  is  the  sense  of  shame 
which  attends  the  detection  of  secret  practices,  or  the  exposure 
of  any  breach  of  the  established  decorum  of  the  community  in 
which  we  live.  In  this,  few  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  ever 
wanting,  and  in  the  society  of  the  Institution,  this  principle  is 
called  into  operation  in  its  full  extent.  From  this  cause  alone, 
the  morals  of  many  of  our  pupils  undergo  a  great  improvement, 
and  they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  confirmed  in  good  habits 
before  they  leave  us.  In  proportion,  moreover,  as  their  minds 
are  developed  by  that  free  communion  and  competition  with 
other  minds  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  strangers — as  the 
light  of  concentrated  intellect  flashes  upon  their  vision,  which 
till  then  had  only  been  aware  of  a  few  feeble  glimmerings,  as 
through  a  glass  darkly — they  learn  the  diflSculty  and  hazard  of 
escaping  final,  though  remote  detection,  and  the  danger  of 
contracting  bad  habits.  They  learn  to  estim.ate  the  value  of 
character,  and  the  fragile  nature  of  this  priceless  possession. 
They  learn,  finally,  to  love  virtue  for  its  own  moral  beauty. 

But  while  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  the  opportunities 
and  temptations  to  secret  sins  will  never  be  wanting ;  and  even 
allowing  that  the  fortunate  individual  is  preserved  from  the 
entangling  vortex  of  evil  associations,  that  he  meets  no  un- 
thinking or  false  friends  to  laugh  down  or  undermine  hi^  good 
resolutions  and  liabits,  still  there  is  no  child  of  Adam  who  does 
not  carry  in  his  own  heart  a  powerful  foe  to  virtue  ;  and  those 
whose  only,  or  almost  only  restraint  is  the  fear  of  human  obser- 
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vation,  or  of  the  penalty  of  human  laws,  may  deem  themselves 
secure  in  solitudes  where  the  eye  of  man  cannot  pierce,  or  in 
the  subterfuges  that  baffle  finite  penetration.  Hence  the  only 
complete  moral  restraint  is  derived  from  the  knowledge, .  im- 
parted at  a  very  early  period  of  their  residence  in  the  Institution, 
that  an  eye  is  on  them  whose  vigilance  never  for  a  moment  re- 
laxes, and  to  which  light  and  darkness  are  alike  ;  that  their 
most  secret  actions,  and  even  their  thoughts,  are  known  to  an 
almighty,  just,  and  holy  Being,  who  will,  in  His  own  appointed 
time,  surely  recompense  every  good  and  every  evil  deed. 

It  is  not,  at  the  outset,  very  material  how  far  the  character 
and  mode  of  existence  of  this  wonderful  Being  may  be  correctly 
understood ;  nor  how  far  the  pupil  may,  in  his  first  efforts, 
succeed  in  the  unwonted  attismpt  to  think  of  spirit  disconnected 
with  matter.  His  first  ideas  on  the  subject,  like  the  first  ideas 
of  children  who  hear,  must  necessarily  be  but  dim  and  confused, 
though  startling  shadows  ;  but  with  each  successive  lesson  new 
light  will  break  in,  till  the  remaining  clouds  melt  into  the  fulness 
of  perfect  day. 

It  is  sufficient  that,  at  first,  the  great  leading  truths  imparted 
are  received,  as  far  as  they  are  comprehended,  with  the  simple 
undoubting  faith  of  childhood.  That  the  soul  lives  forever 
while  the  body  dies,  and  that  there  is  a  God  who  made  us,  sus- 
tains us,  and  will  finally  punish  or  reward  us  according  to  our 
deeds — such  is  the  foundation  we  lay  for  their  religious  belief. 

The  inability  of  man  to  keep  blameless  the  law  of  God,  the 
necessity  of  a  Mediator,  the  character  and  life  of  the  Saviour, 
and  of  his  apostles,  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  his  peo- 
ple in  early  ages,  these  and  kindred  topics  are  gradually  enforced 
and  explained  in  later  lessons. 

Theology  can,  no  more  than  language  or  the  sciences,  be 
taught  in  a  day.  The  most  learned  in  its  mysteries  in  this  life 
trust  to  make  incomparably  greater  advances  in  the  next,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  humblest  Christian  has  been  acquired  by* 
many  successive  efforts.    We  do  not  profess  to  teach  the  deaf" 
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and  dumb  the  mysteries  of  religion  in  a  few  weeks,  but  we 
prepare  the  way,  and  put  them  in  it  betimes.  Long  before  they 
are  capable,  unaided,  of  reading  the  Bible,  they  have  been  put 
in  possession  of  its  most  important  truths. 

Since  the  importance,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  a  correct, 
practical  acquaintance  with  written  language  is  so  immense — 
the  difliculties  which  attend  its  acquisition  in  their  case  so  great — 
and  the  time  allowed  at  best  so  scanty — it  is  evidently  highly- 
necessary  that  this  branch  of  instruction  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  for  a  moment,  and  that  whatever  knowledge  is  imparted 
by  the  medium  of  signs  should  be  accompanied  by  the  form 
of  written  words  best  adapted  to  reproduce  it  on  future  occa- 
sions. Thus  a  lesson  in  history  or  geography  gives  occasion  to 
impart  new  and  interesting  ideas,  and  these  ideas  the  teacher 
immediately  clothes  with  their  appropriate  words,  which  are  thus 
fixed  in  the  pupils'  memory  more  firmly  than  if  merely  intro- 
duced in  the  order  of  a  vocabulary,  and  explained  by  dry  defi- 
nitions, or  by  uninteresting  or  unconnected  examples. 

The  same  rule  is  strictly  followed  in  imparting  religious 
instruction.  To  each  class  a  lesson,  varying  in  length  and  dif- 
ficulty according  to  the  capacity  of  its  members,  is  given  every 
Saturday  morning,  and  carefully  explained,  and  illustrated  by 
signs,  to  be  committed  to  memory  during  the  intervals  of  the 
chapel  exercises  on  the  Sabbath.  On  Monday  morning  the 
pupils  are  required  to  write  the  lesson  on  their  slates  from 
memory,  and  are  then  examined  to  test  the  accuracy  of  their 
recollection  of  the  meaning  of  each  word,  and  of  the  purport 
of  the  whole.  For  a  class  in  the  first  year's  course,  these  lessons 
consist  of  short  and  simple  sentences,  expressive  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  the 
principal  moral  duties.  When  they  are  able  to  seize  and  retain 
historical  facts  related  in  the  ordinary  colloquial  dialect  of  the 
Institution,  an  ability  usually  acquired  in  a  very  few  months, 
they  are  taught,  in  short  weekly  sections,  a  brief  outline  of 
Scripture  History.    They  also  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
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Sabbath  lectures.  When  their  knowledge  of  written  language 
is  somewhat  advanced,  the  Saturday  lessons  consist  of  select 
portions  of  Scripture.  One  of  the  Gospels  is  usually  first  given 
them  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  this  way,  during  the  course  of 
instruction,  most  of  the  narrative  parts  of  Scripture,  and  the 
more  simple  doctrinal  portions  are  successively  gone  over. 
When  they  become  able  to  read  without  assistance,  tracts  and 
Bibles  are  put  into  their  hands  on  the  Sabbath.  Each  pupil, 
not  previously  provided,  is  furnished  with  a  neat  Bible ;  and 
here  the  Board  desire  to  acknowledge  the  frequent  liberality  of 
the  Tract  and  Bible  Societies  in  the  City  of  New- York. 

Twice  every  Sabbath  through  the  year,  except  in  vacation, 
one  of  the  instructors  in  rotation  officiates  in  the  chapel.  Ho 
selects  a  portion  of  Scripture,  sometimes  a  single  sentence,  in- 
volving some  important  moral  truths,  sometimes  a  narrative  of 
some  length  having  a  practical  application.  He  studies  the 
text  selected  with  care,  and  writes  out  the  heads,  or  skeleton  of 
his  discourse  in  plain  but  correct  sentences.  These  together 
with  the  text,  are  written  on  the  large  slates  used  in  the  Insti- 
tution, in  a  character  legible  from  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
chapel.  The  mute  congregation,  which  usually  numbers  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  at  a  given  signal,  rise,  simultaneously, 
and  remain  standing  while  the  teacher  addresses  the  Throne  of 
grace.  The  prayer  being  ended,  and  the  assembly  reseated,  the 
lecturer,  standing  on  a  low  platform  in  the  full  view  of  every 
member  of  the  congregation,  and  with  the  light  thrown  advan- 
tageously upon  him,  points  to  his  text  on  a  large  slate  behind 
him,  and  carefully  explains  each  word  and  the  sense  of  the 
whole.  In  like  manner  he  goes  over  the  heads  of  his  discourse, 
explaining  every  sentence,  illustrating  every  proposition  by  ap- 
propriate examples,  and  adding  such  pertinent  remarks  as  natu- 
rally flow  from  the  subject.  The  exercises  are  concluded  by  a 
second  prayer,  after  which  the  assembly  retires  with  perfect  ' 
order  and  decorum.    In  the  afternoon  the  exercises  are  repeated 
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in  the  same  order,  the  discourse  being  sometimes  a  continuation 
of  that  deUvered  in  the  morning,  sometimes  on  a  new  subject. 

Tiie  spirit  and  power  with  which  these  sermons  in  panto- 
mime are  deUvered,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  fehcity  of 
each  instructor  in  the  sign  language,  and  according  to  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  the  task  is  executed. 

Very  few  Christian  assembUes  manifest  as  much  order  and 
decorum  as  is  usually  seen  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution. 
Nor  is  attendance  merely  a  matter  of  obedience  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  Several  of  our  former  pupils,  living  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  voluntarily  come  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
every  Sabbath,  for  the  sake  of  attending  public  worship  in  their 
own  language ;  and  very  many  others  would  gladly  attend,  if 
the  distance  was  such  as  to  make  attendance  possible. 

These  Sabbath  discourses  are  called  Lectures,  That  they 
may  be  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory,  each  pupil  sufficiently 
advanced  in  written  language,  is  required  to  copy  the  text  and 
heads  of  the  discourse  in  a  book  kept  by  each  for  that  purpose. 
By  this  means  the  lectures  are  made  the  occasion  of  improve- 
ment both  in  written  language  and  in  religious  truth;  and  these 
books  being  preserved,  each  pupil  has,  when  he  returns  home, 
a  treasury  of  sermons,  in  language  adapted  to  his  comprehen- 
sion, to  assist  in  his  private  meditations. 

The  eflforts  to  impart  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils,  have 
been  zealous  and  unwearied  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  many  instances,  they  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
blessing  of  Him,  without  which,  whoever  may  plant  and  water, 
no  fruit  can  be  gathered.  What  more  could  we  say  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Institution  on  those  who, 
without  special  education,  are  as  ignorant  of  God,  and  of  all 
religious  truth,  as  the  most  ignorant  of  the  heathen  ? 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  Institution,  a  period  now  of  nearly 
•  a  quarter  of  a  century,  six  hundred  and  forty-six  deaf-mutes 
have  been  received  within  its  walls.  Of  these  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  now  remain,  and  four  hundred  and  ninety-two 
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have  returned  to  their  friends,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
instruction.    Of  this  latter  number  a  considerable  portion,  it 
must  be  admitted,  have  left  us  with  but  a  very  moderate  skill 
in  written  language,  owing,  in  many  cases,  to  the  injudicious 
shortening  of  their  term  by  the  interference  of  friends  ;  in  not 
a  few,  to  having  begun  too  late,  and  in  some  to  natural  medioc- 
rity of  intellect.    With  regard  to  such,  however,  the  usefulness 
of  the  Institution  must  not,  by  any  means,  be  estimated  by  their 
ability  to  read  books  understandingly,  or  write  letters  correctly. 
If  a  comparison  could  be  instituted  between  the  less  gifted  of 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  Institution,  and 
much  the  greater  number  of  those  who  remain  uneducated,  the 
difference  both  in  an  intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view,  would 
be  found  far  greater  than  it  is  between  the  former  and  their 
brethren  and  sisters  who  possess  all  their  faculties.    We  have 
already  stated  that  religious  instruction  to  the  fullest  extent  can 
be  imparted  by  signs  to  those  to  whom  a  written  discourse  would 
be  nearly  or  quite  unintelligible.    The  same  is  equally  true  of 
almost  every  kind  of  knowledge,  useful  or  ornamental.  The 
deaf-mute,  to  whom  the  world  was  bounded  by  the  hills  that 
closed  his  own  view — to  whom  the  period  of  his  own  recollections 
was  the  beginning  of  time — and  a  vague  longing  for  perpetual 
life  on  earth,  his  only  hope  in  the  future — learns  in  the  Institu- 
tion, even  before  he  can  read  the  simplest  book,  unaided,  to 
travel  in  thought  from  country  to  country  round  the  globe  ;  to 
trace  back  the  course  of  time  through  successive  ages,  to  the 
creation  ;  and  to  look  with  the  eye  of  faith  beyond  the  grave  in 
anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  deaf  shall  hear,  and  the  dumb 
shall  speak.    He,  to  whom  the  religious  and  political  meetings, 
and  many  of  the  most  engrossing  pursuits  of  his  fellow-men, 
had  been  as  unaccountable  as  the  changes  of  the  weather,  is 
here  taught  the  structure  of  government,  his  own  social  and 
political  rights,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  established  laws,  the 
obligations  which  men  owe  to  their  Maker  and  to  each  other. 
He  learns  the  modes  of  transacting  business  between  man  and 
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man,  the  sacred  nature  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  the 
binding  obligation  of  plighted  faith.  Actions  which  formerly, ' 
from  his  ignorance  of  their  motives,  excited  his  wonder,  anxiety, 
distrust,  or  resentment,  are  now  intelligible  to  him;  and  even 
though  his  only  mode  of  communication  with  others  may  con- 
tinue to  be  the  pantomime,  aided  by  detached  words,  and  a  few 
simple  phrases,  his  condition  is  now  no  longer  that  of  an  igno- 
rant and  helpless  mute,  but  simply  that  of  an  intelligent  person 
thrown  into  a  community  whose  language  is  too  difficult  to  be 
readily  acquired. 

If  the  Institution  cannot  boast  of  having  made  many  fine 
scholars,  it  can  claim  what,  in  the  eye  of  wisdom  is  a  more  solid, 
if  less  splendid  achievement,  to  have  made  very  many  useful 
citizens,  happy  members  of  families,  and  sincere  Christians. 

We  have  thus  shown  that,  even  in  cases  where  our  success 
has  been  most  moderate,  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Institution 
have  been  of  a  very  high  value.  On  the  other  hand,  much  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  have  continued  in  the  Institution 
the  full  term  now  allowed  by  law,  have  been  enabled  to  converse 
with  ease  in  written  language,  on  any  ordinary  topic,  and  to 
read  books  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Some  there  are  to  whom 
we  can  point  as  most  happy  illustrations  of  what  sldll  and  per- 
severance, aided  by  more  than  common  capacity  in  the  pupil, 
can  accomplish  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  some  whose  minds, 
manners,  and  colloquial  powers  would  make  them  ornaments  in 
any  society  ;  and  the  instances  are  far  more  numerous  in  which 
our  pupils  have  won  universal  esteem  and  good  will,  by  their 
exemplary  conduct,  in  all  the  family  and  social  relations. 

It  seems  not  out  of  place  here,  to  speak  of  a  subject  which, 
perhaps, excites  as  much  interest  in  the  public  mind  as  any  other 
connected  with  the  deaf  and  dumb — we  refer  to  the  frequency 
of  marriages  among  our  former  pupils.  We  have  seen  an  occa- 
sional notice  of  a  marriage  ceremony,  performed  by  signs  be- 
•  tween  a  deaf-mute  bride  and  bridegroom,  copied  far  and  wide 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  often  to  an  extent  hardly  sur- 
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passed  by  the  publicity  given  to  the  details  of  a  royal  marriage. 
An  account  of  a  marriage  ceremony  between  two  inhabitants  of 
another  planet  could  hardly  excite  more  general  interest. 

Marriages  among  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb  are  not,  how- 
ever, rare  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  It  is  believed  that 
the  instances  which  have  occurred  in  this  country,  in  some  of 
which  both  the  parties  were  deaf-mutes,  in  others  but  one,  have 
amounted  to  hundreds.  That,  in  all  these  instances,  the  con- 
nection has  been  formed  judiciously,  we  cannot  affirm  ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  form  no  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral law  of  our  nature,  which  places  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
individual,  and  the  greatest  good  of  society,  in  the  suitable  union 
of  one  man  with  one  woman. 

Shut  out  as  they  are  from  society  at  large,  and  requiring 
months,  even  years  to  form  new  acquaintances,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  all  persons,  are  dependent  for  their  means  of  social 
happiness  on  a  very  narrow  circle.  The  family  circle,  in  which 
their  early  years  were  passed,  must  in  time  be  scattered  abroad ; 
and  prudence  admonishes  them  to  provide,  each  for  himself,  a 
home  where  they  will  be  sure  not  to  be  looked  on  as  intruders, 
where  in  sickness  they  will  be  certain  of  the  care. and  kindness 
which  those  who  live  with  relatives,  or  at  boarding-houses,  do 
not  always  experience,  and  in  health  can  enjoy  that  full  com- 
munion of  mind  so  difficult  of  access-to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  save 
among  themselves,  and  yet  so  ardently  desired. 

In  thwarting  this  natural  desire,  their  friends  and  guardians 
often  act  against  their  own  interest.  The  hope  of  forming  at 
some  period,  a  happy  marriage,  is,  in  the  minds  of  the  young  of 
each  sex,  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  prudence,  industry, 
and  virtue.  To  advise  and  control  a  choice  that  might  other- 
wise be  made  unwisely,  is  certainly  a  part  of  parental  duty ; 
but  to  take  away  that  incentive  to  good  conduct  entirely,  except 
in  obedience  to  a  positive  divine  precept,  is  a  very  questionable 
exercise  of  even  parental  authority.  And  in  this  case,  no  such 
precept,  either  express  or  implied,  can  be  found. 
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Some  have  urged  as  a  reason  against  marriages  among  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  possibility  of  transmitting  their  own  infirm- 
ity to  their  children  ;  but  experience  has  shown  this  objection  to 
have  ver\^  Uttlc  weight.  In  the  Eighteenth  Report  of  this  Insti- 
tution, after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  cases  of  hereditary 
and  collateral  deafness  which  had  come  to  our  knowledge,  the 
conclusion  formed  was,  that  cases  of  the  latter  class  are  far  the 
most  numerous ;  that  hereditary  deafness  is  rare,  and  that  per- 
sons born  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  more  liable  to  have  deaf  and 
dumb  children,  than  are  their  brothers  and  sisters  born  in  pos- 
session of  all  their  faculties.  Consequently,  if  the  small  chance 
of  the  birth  of  a  deaf-mute  child  ought  to  have  weight  in  pre- 
venting a  marriage,  the  reason  would  apply  as  strongly  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  a  deaf-mute,  as  to  the  mute  himself. 

With  these  remarks  the  Board  conclude  the  record  of  their 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  another  year.  Strong 
in  the  hope  that  the  Institution,  which  has  so  long  enjoyed,  will 
continue  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  Providence — that  it  will  long  de- 
serve and  long  receive  the  continued  countenance  and  support 
of  the  Legislature,  they  look  back  on  its  past  history  with  gra- 
titude, contemplate  its  present  condition  with  satisfaction,  and 
await  the  future  with  humble  confidence. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 

In,  tkb  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dec.  31, 1844. 


Acker,  John 
Ackley,  John  W.  . 
Arnold,  Charles 
Archer,  Geo.  P. 
Baker,  George 
Barnhart,  Jacob 
Barton,  Ebenezer 
Bell,  John  Thomas 
Benedict,  Isaac  H. 
Blowers,  Cyrus  R. 
Bosworth,  Joseph  S. 
Bothwell,  Martin  . 
Bragg,  William 
Brown,  Daniel  D. 
Brown  Peter  . 
Bucklen,  Simeon  D. 
Burchard,  George  S. 
Burgess,  Peter 
Burlingham,  William  A 
Burwell,  Geo.  N.  . 
Cary,  Mills 
Gary,  Isaac  . 
Clark,  Thomas  . 
Crepts,  Christian  . 
Cuddeback,  Cornelius 
Donley,  William  . 
Farrell,  Nicholas 
Fitzgerald,  William  O. 
Godfrey,  John  . 
Griswold,  Henry  E. 


MALES. 


New  York, 
Stockport, 
Troy, 

Greensburghy 
Dryden, 
Canton, 
New  Yorkf 

do 
do 

Farmersmlle, 
Sweden, 
Clayton,  . 
Otiscon, 
Pitcair, 
New  York,  . 
West  Winfield, 
Walertcwn, 
New  York, 
do 

Perrysburgh, 
West  Milford, 
do 

Darien, 
Rome, 
Phelps, 
New  York, 
do 

Warwick, 
Auburn, 
Utica,  . 


COtTNTT. 

New  York. 
Columbia. 
Rensselaer. 
Westchester. 
Tompkins. 
St.  Lawrence. 
New  York. 

do 

do 

Cattaraugus. 
Monroe. 
Jefferson. 
Onondaga. 
St.  Lawrence. 
New  York. 
Herkimer. 
Jefferson. 
New  York, 
do 

Cattaraugus, 
New  Jersey. 

do 
Genesee. 
Onieda. 
Ontario. 
New  York. 

do 
Orange. 
Cayuga. 
Oneida. 
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Groesbeck,  Frederick 
Gunn,  Orvillo 
Hall,  Asaliel  . 
Hardenbcrfrli,  Richard  A. 
Harrison,  Jolin  . 
Hills,  Joseph  Benjamin 
Howell,  Davis  . 
Howell,  v\  illlani  . 

Jewell,  tdward 

Jewell,  Kpliniim  . 

Johnson,  Danifl  G.  . 

Johnson,  Abraham 

Johnston,  Chester 

Jones,  Josiali  , 

Jones,  David 

Jones,  Milion  A.  . 

Kerriiran,  John 

Ketcliain,  >' leorge  Erastus 

Kctchuin,  Henry  C. 

Kinney,  William  . 

Levy,  Isaac 

Mat  shall,  George  B. 

Mills,  John  A. 

Milmine,John 

AJoore,  limes  . 

Muniby,  John 

Pangbiirn,  Kinnry 

Paterson,  James 

Pickerintr,  Jonn  L.  . 

Price,  John  . 
Rap(),  John  Fenton  . 

Reed,  George 
Risley,  (ieorge 
Rieley,  Jeromp  . 
Shotwell,  John 
Sim  kins,  Myron 
Smart,  Franklin 
Smith,  James  Oliver 
Souihwick,  John  T. 
Spicer,  Allen  W. 
Swaysland,  Frederick 
Sweetmari,  Joseph  . 
Taber,  John  Henry 
Tabr-r,  Samuel  Allen 
Thomas,  (JIark 
Tim,  James 
Townsend,  John  . 
Van  Bcnschotcn,  Lawrence 
Vandrrbeck,  John  Edward 
Van  Rypcr,  John 
VaiiBcov,  George 
Wait.Srhh  . 
Webster.  John  S. 
Weeks,  William  Henry 
Wilkina,  N.  Denton 


TOWN. 

New  Scotland^ 
Mount  Morris 
Wki/ehaU, 
New  York,  . 
ElmirUy  . 
Fabias, 
Brook  Haven  J 
Columbia^ 
Java, 
do 

Georgetown,  . 
■  New  Paltz, 
Riga,  . 
New  York, 

do 

Richland, 
New  York, 

do 

South  East,  . 
Roxlrury, 
New  York,  . 
Southamj)ton, 
he  Roy, 
Florida,  . 
Preston, 
Brooklyn, 
Cooperalown, 
Quebec, 
Chateau  fray,  . 
Washington, 
New  York,  . 
Sodas, 
Hamilton, 
do 

New  York, 
Chemung, 
Flushing, 
Minden, 
Albany, 
Hoosick, 
New  York, 
CortUindville, 
Sand  Lake, 
Scijiio, 
Bloomville, 
Brook  Haven, 
Mount  Morris, 
New  York,  . 
do 

Paterson, 
Greenville,  . 
Preston,  . 
New  York,  . 
Yorktown, 
Brooklyn, 


courrrr. 

Albany. 
Livingston. 
Washington. 
Nf^w  York. 
Chemung. 
Onondaga. 
Suffolk. 
So.  Carolina. 
Wyoming, 
do 

Madison. 
Ulster. 
Monroe. 
New  York. 

do 
Oswego. 
New  York. 

do 

Putnam. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

Suffolk. 

Genesee. 

Montgomery. 

Chenango. 

Kings. 

Otsego. 

Lower  Canada. 
Franklin. 
Dutchess. 
New  York. 
Wayne. 
Madison, 
do 

New  York. 
Chemung. 
Queens. 
Montgomery. 
Albany. 
Rensselaer. 
New  York. 
Cortland. 
Rensselaer, 
Cayuga. 
Delaware. 
Sufolk. 
Livingston. 
New  York, 
do 

New  Jersey. 
Greene. 
Chenango. 
Neir  York. 
Westchester , 
Kings. 
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FEMALES. 


NAMES 

Arnold,  Fanny  . 
Banks,  Emeline 
Banks,  Susan, 
Bracy,  Mary  Ann 
Breg,  Olive 
Brock,  Lavinia 
Broqua,  Pauline 
Brown,  Caroline 
Bronson,  Sally  . 
Bucklen,  Martha  Ann 
Budd,  Elizabeth  R. 
Butler,  Virginia 
Conner,  Catharine 
Covert,  Phebe 
Craft,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Crawford,  Rosetta 
Disbrow,  Elizabeth  H, 
Drake,  Maria  Reed 
Edgett,  Susan 
Fearon,  Eleanor  . 
Finch,  Rosalia 
Garrett,  Catharine  Ann 
Gilhooley,  Catharine 
Guile,  Sarah. 
Hawes,  Wealthy 
Hegeman,  Mary  E. 
Hills,  Betsey 
Hills,  Emily  A. 
Hills,  Jerusha  M. 
Hoffman  Julia  Ann 
Holdstock,  Sarah  Ann 
Houston,  Ellen 
Hughes.  Elizabeth 
Hurley,  Mary 
Hunter,  Bethana 
Kellogg,  Eliza  Jane 
Kleckler,  Elizabeth 
Laubscher,  Marianne 
Lewis,  Prudence 
Lighthall,  Sally  . 
Lighthall,  Lavinia 
Many,  Christiana  Jane 
Mather,  Elizabeth 
Merrill,  Elizabeth 
Milhench,  Jane 
Morgan,  Fidelia  M. 
McGuire,  Mary  Ann 
McMonigel,  Catharine 


Ti/rone, 
Walton, 

do 

New  Haven,  . 
Cohoc/on, 
Danhy, 
NuD-York, 
Salina, 
Wnlcot/,  . 
West  Winfield, 
JSew-  York, 
Wyoming, 
New-  York, 
Potter, 

Mount  Pleasant, 
Mooers, 

South  Brunswick, 
Hope, 
Greenville, 
New  York, 
Laurens, 
New  Baltimore, 
New-  York,  . 
Lyme, 
Danhy,  . 
Oyster  Bay, 
Granville, 
Fabius, 
do 

Lansinghurgh, 
Schenectady,  . 
New-  York, 

do 

do 

Dewitt, 
Constable, 
Wayne, 
New-  York,  . 
Preston, 
Minden, 
do 

Blooming  Grove, 
Utica,  . 
Caneadea, 
New-  York,  . 
Syracuse, 
New-  York,  . 
do 


Steuben. 
Delaware, 
do 

Otsego. 

Steuben. 

Tompkins. 

New-  York. 

Onondaga. 

Wayne. 

Herkimer. 

New-  York. 

Putnam  Co.  Ilh 

New-  York. 

Yntes. 

Westchester. 
Clinton. 
New  Jersey. 
Warren  Co,  N.  J. 
Greene. 
New-  York. 
Otsego. 
Albany. 
New-  York. 
Jefferson. 
Tompkins. 
Queens. 
Washington, 
Onondaga, 
do 

Rensselaer. 
Schenectady. 
New-  York. 

do 

do 

Onondaga. 

Franklin. 

Steuben. 

New.  York. 

Chenango. 

Montgomery. 

do 
Orange. 
Oneida. 
Allegany. 
New -York. 
Onondaga. 
New-  York. 

do 
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NAMES. 

Page,  Thankful 
Parker,  Mary  Ann 
Persons,  Culliarine 
Patten,  Hannah  M. 
Randell,  Elizabeth  . 
Sherlock.  Elizabeth 
Skelly,  Bridcrct  . 
Spalding,  Paulina  . 
Stanton,  Emily 
Sullivan,  Catharine 
Swift,  Susan 

Vanderwerken,  Margaret 
Vanderwerken,  Dorcas  . 
Vail,  Ann  Maria 
Vandell,  Emily 
Wayland,  Anna  Mead 
Webster,  Charlotte  H.  . 
Wells,  Miriam 
White,  Ann  Eliza 
Wilson,  Isabella 
Worden,  Rhoda  - 


COUWTY* 

Freedom, 

Cattaraugus. 

Mexico, 

Oswego. 

Hoivard,  . 

Steuben. 

Saratoga  Springs, 

Saratoga. 

Shandakin, 

Ulster. 

Rochester, 

Monroe. 

i\ew  i^altz. 

FT/,./ -„ 

Ulster, 

Lowville, 

Lewis. 

New-  York, 

New-  York. 

do 

do 

Washington, 

Dutchess. 

Cincinnatiis, 

Cortland. 

do 

do 

Goshen, 

Orange. 

Staten  Island,  . 

Richmond. 

New-  York,  . 

JSew-  York. 

fin 

/In 

Fort  Ann, 

Washington. 

Neiv-  York,  . 

Neiv-  York. 

Newburgh, 

Orange, 

New  Paltz,  . 

Ulster. 

Males.  Femalos.  'Total. 

Pupils  supported  by  the  State  of  New- York,     .      .66      51  117 

CorporatiDH  of  New-York,         6        6  12 

"                Institution,      ...          27  9 

"     State  of  New  Jersey,     ,,41  5 

"                    "     their  friends,    ...          7        4  11 

Total,  ,      .      .      .      85      69  154 
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No.  3. 

DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

From  Israel  Russell,  life  membership,       .       .  $30  00 

"    the  editors  of  the  N.  Y.  American, 

their  paper,        .     $10  00 
"  Com.  Advertiser,  10  00 

"  "  Churchman,  .         3  00 

"  "  Chris.  Advocate  &  Jour.,  3  00 

"  "  N.  Y.  Evanaelist,  2  50 

"  "  Baptist  Advocate,    .        2  50 

"  "  Chris.  Intelliorencer,         2  50 

"  "  Sent.of  Freedom,  Newark.2  00 

"  "  EpiscM  Recorder,  Phila.,  2  00 

"  Canajoharie  Radii,  2  00 

  $39  50 


$69  50 


From  John  Gebhard,  Jr.,  Minerals  and  Fossils. 
"    Rev.  E.  C.  Bridorman,  Chinese  Chrestomathy. 
"  "  "  "      New  Testament,  2  vols. 

"    Rev.  Daniel  Wells,  Missionary  Chronicle. 
"    Mr.  Georo^e  Gill,  Scripture  History,  2  vols. 
"    Mr.  John  S.  Taylor,  Gaussen  on  the  Inspiration  of  the 

Bible,  1  vol. 

"  "  "       Principalities  and  Powers,  by  Char^ 

lotte  Elizabeth,  1  vol. 
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No.  4. 

SPECIMENS   OF  UNCORRECTED  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS  OF 
PUPILS   IN  THE  NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

By  a  lad  14  years  of  age^  under  instruction  one  year  and 
fvur  months. 

A  SHIP. 

A  gentleman  called  some  men  who  come  to  make  a 
new  ship.  He  saw  the  strong  ship  on  the  river.  He  gave 
much  money  to  them,  who  thanked  him.  He  called  the  peo- 
ple and  seamen,  who  came  and  lived  in  the  new  ship  on  the 
river.  He  retired  from  New  York.  He  is  a  captain  of  the 
seamen,  who  sailed  in  the  ship  on  the  sea.  He  looked  at  the 
plain  sea.  The  sailors  peeped  at  the  plain  sea  from  the  hold. 
He  sent  the  seamen  to  fix  the  mast,  and  rigging  and  sails  of  a 
ship  on  the  ocean.  He  looked  at  a  large  whale  that  followed 
the  ship.  He  sent  the  seamen  to  kill  the  whale  with  their  large 
harpoons  in  a  whale's  bloody  back,  when  he  died,  while  they 
rejoiced  very  much.  The  seamen  took  the  whale,  and  fastened 
it  to  a  strong  ship,  when  the  ship  sailed  away.  The  captain 
praised  them  He  sent  the  seamen  to  sail  the  ship  through  the 
ocean.  He  told  the  black  men,  who  made  the  food  on  the  stove 
at  noon,  when  the  black  men  put  the  warm  food  on  the  table 
from  the  stove  in  the  ship,  while  the  black  men  saw  the  time, 
and  called  him  and  the  seamen  who  sat  on  the  chairs.  The 
captain  prayed  to  God  to  bless  them,  and  they  ate  the  food  on 
the  table  in  the  ship. 

G.  N.  B. 


By  a  girl  14  years  of  age^  under  instruction  two  years. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  > 
New  York,  January  13,  1843.  J 

My  Dear  Sister, 

1  now  take  up  my  pen  to  write  you  once  more.  I  am 
delighted  to  learn  to  write  my  letter  for  I  wanted  to  give  you  a 
pretty  letter  at  home.  I  am  very  happy  to  study  my  books  here 
this  year.    It  is  now  a  pretty  Institution  here  for  many  of  the 
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green  leaves  were  put  around  upon  the  walls  of  the  sitting-room. 
I  was  very  happy  to  hear  from  my  family  on  thanksgiving  day. 
I  was  very  glad  to  learn  that  you  were  all  well  except  sister 
C —  But  1  was  extremely  sorry  to  hear  that  two  of  my  friends 
and  my  uncle  were  dead.  I  often  think  I  want  to  see  them  very- 
much.  But  they  stopped  to  die  in  Washingtonville  Orange 
Co.  N.  Y.  So  1  cannot  see  them  again  because  their  faces  are 
as  the  stone.  If  they  had  lived  constantly  there  I  could  see 
them  very  often.  But  now  1  cannot  see  them.  What  a  dread- 
ful !  I  had  heard  my  sister  C —  was  quite  sick  at  home  and  I 
was  very,  very  sorry  that  she  was  sick  again.  I  confess  I  some- 
times dislike  to  hear  aboiU  my  sister  being  sick  at  home.  1  was 
anxious  to  see  her  and  I  was  very  afraid  to  hear  she  might  soon 
die.  But  now  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  she  will  be  well  again. 
I  am  wishing  very  much  indeed  to  see  my  brother  P —  at 
Brooklyn.  I  thought  perhaps  he  is  now  well.  1  do  not  hear 
anything  about  my  brother  at  Brooklyn.    I  am  also  \ve\\  here. 

I  have  read  the  N.  Y.  papers  about  Mr.  Spencer.  I  know 
him.  He  visited  here  one  year  ago.  1  often  heard  about  him. 
1  think  of  him  and  I  pity  him  for  he  feels  very  sorry  to  hear 
about  his  son  who  was  hung  some  weeks  ago.  I  heard  again 
that  Mr.  Spencer  is  extremely  sick  in  his  home  because  his  son 
was  dead.  Some  of  the  Deafmutes  often  pity  him  for  his  son 
was  hung  and  is  dead.  Some  of  the  Deaf  pupils  told  me  that 
they  wanted  his  son  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  place.  But  they 
must  be  patient.  Mr.  Spencer  wished  his  son  to  be  delivered. 
Capt.  Mackenzie  liked  to  deliver  him.  But  he  was  very  afraid 
some  of  the  bad  people  would  kill  extensively  and  he  thought 
best  these  three  of  the  men  must  die  in  the  Brig ;  so  they  have 
died. 

It  is  a  pleasant  winter  but  it  is  too  cold  and  many  of  the 
flowers  have  died  and  the  leaves  have  fallen  off  from  the  trees. 
The  snow  came  here  some  weeks  ago.  Some  of  the  streams 
and  brooks  have  become  covered  with  ice.  Some  of  the  people 
arc  extremely  poor  for  they  have  no  houses  or  homes.  So  they 
will  be  much  afraid  of  the  wind  blowing  hard  upon  them  and 
they  will  be  too  cold  and  chilly.  But  all  the  Deafmutes  are 
quite  happy  to  have  a  good  warm  Institution.  My  class  is 
pi  ased  to  study  the  books  of  Geography  this  winter.  FarewelK 

Yours  Aflectionately 

c.  J.  m: 
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By  a  lad  15  years  of  age^  under  instruction  three  years, 

A  STORY  OF  A  BOY. 

Some  years  ago  a  boy  loved  to  hum  some  wild  animals 
and  go  through  the  woods  to  see  them.  One  day  he  asked  his  fa- 
ther to  let  him  go  through  the  woods  to  hunt  them  and  he  permit- 
ted him  to  go.  He  was  very  glad  and  took  his  best  gun  and  put 
it  on  his  right  shoulder.  He  walked  from  the  house  through  the 
woods  and  looked  up  and  saw  a  lar^e  black  bear  clinging  to  a 
bratich  of  a  large  tree.  He  could  not  fear  and  he  was  very  brave 
and  he  took  his  gun  and  took  deliberate  aim  and  shot  the  hear 
fal hng  on  the  ground.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  the  bear  which 
lay  on  the  ground  and  he  went  and  he  took  off  the  skin  with  his 
dirk-knife  and  he  rolled  up  the  skin  and  put  it  under  his  left 
arm  and  he  put  his  gun  on  his  right  shoulder  again  to  go  to  his 
house  ;  But  he  saw  the  wolf  coming  to  him  ;  he  went  and  took 
refuge  in  the  hollow  tree.  The  wolf  came  and  passed  by  him 
in  the  hollow  tree  ;  He  saw  the  wolf  runninor  away  and  He  was 
very  glad  and  went  to  his  house  and  he  told  his  father  that  he 
had  killed  a  bear. 

One  day  he  asked  his  father  to  let  him  go  to  the  woods  to  chop 
a  large  tree.  His  father  permitted  him  to  go  to  there.  He  went 
with  his  axe.  He  chopped  the  tree  falling  down  on  the  ground. 
He  found  the  nest  of  young  crows  in  the  hollow  tree.  He  car- 
ried them  home  and  his  parents  were  very  glad  and  saw  the 
nest  of  crows.  His  parents  took  care  of  them  in  a  large  caofe. 
In  a  few  months  they  could  fly  about  in  the  large  cage.  His 
mother  opened  the  door  of  the  cage.  They  flew  out  of  the  cage 
and  they  flew  away.  They  were  very  sorry  when  they  saw 
them  flying  away.  They  wished  to  see  the  crows  in  the  large 
cage  in  t-he  room.  One  day  his  mother  said  to  him  "  Brino^me 
a  pail  of  water."  He  went  to  the  well  and  he  drew  down  the 
pail  into  the  well  and  as  he  drew  up  the  pail  of  water,  he  fell 
down  into  the  well.  His  dog  heard  him  falling  in  the  well. 
His  do2:  went  and  barked  to  call  any  person  to  come  to  help 
him.  His  mother  heard  him  and  went  to  see  him  and  she 
found  him  in  the  well  ;  then  she  ran  and  called  his  friends  to 
help  him.  His  friends  went  to  the  well  and  climbed  down  to 
the  water  and  took  him  and  carried  him  home.  They  rubbed 
his  body  until  he  became  well  and  he  was  very  glad  and  thank- 
ed them,  for  he  was  nearly  drowned  in  the  well.  He  was  in 
good  conduct,  he  lived  with  his  family  in  the  house.  They 
were  very  comfortable  in  the  convenient  house.  C.  C. 
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By  a  gill  13  years  of  age^  under  instruction  four  years. 

THE   HONEST  BOY. 

Some  weeks  ago  an  honest  boy  lived  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  asked  his  father  if  he  was  wiUing  to  let  him 
go  the  store.  He  was  very  glad  and  ran  up  stairs.  He  chan2:ed 
liis  clothes  before  he  went  out.  He  dressed  very  neatly.  Then 
he  went  down  again.  He  asked  his  lather  to  give  some  money 
to  him.  He  thanked  his  father.  He  put  it  into  his  pocket.  Then 
he  took  a  cap  and  put  it  on  his  head.  He  left  his  lather  and 
went  to  the  store.  He  was  walking  in  the  road.  Soon  after 
arriving  at  the  store,  the  honest  boy  entered  it.  The  honest 
boy  bought  a  new  book.  He  was  very  fond  of  studying  his 
book.  The  gentleman  was  very  much  interested  to  see  him, 
because  he  was  a  pretty  boy.  The  gentleman  told  him  that  he 
should  stay  in  the  store  a  little  while.  He  liked  to  stay  at  the 
store.  The  gentleman  went  to  the  room  and  called  his  wife. 
His  wife  soon  came  and  saw  the  boy.  He  was  a  very  pretty 
boy.  She  gave  some  candies  and  oranges  and  raisins  to  him. 
He  thanked  her  very  much  because  she  gave  them  to  liim.  He 
ate  them.  He  had  eaten  enough.  Then  the  boy  must  go  back 
home.  The  gentleman's  wife  embraced  him  and  he  kissed  her. 
Then  her  husband  shook  the  little  boy's  hand.  Then  the  little 
boy  left  them  and  he  went  away.  The  gentleman  told  his  wife 
that  the  boy  looked  so  very  good  and  honest.  The  honest  boy 
was  walking  in  the  road.  He  found  some  money  in  the  road. 
He  took  it  and  kept  the  money  in  his  hand.  He  returned  home 
and  gave  the  money  to  his  mother.  His  mother  took  it  and  then 
she  told  him  that  he  stole  it.  He  did  not  steal  the  money.  He 
answered  and  said  to  his  mother ;  he  found  it  in  the  road.  She 
believed  him,  because  he  was  an  honest  boy.  She  was  very 
glad  to  see  him  that  he  had  not  stolen  it.  She  told  him  that  he 
should  oro  to  another  city.  He  took  the  money  and  went  to  the 
city  for  his  friend.  He  met  his  friend.  He  asked  him  if  he  had 
lost  five  dollars.  Hi^  friend  said  yes.  He  could  not  find  the 
money.  Then  he  gave  it  to  his  friend.  He  was  very  glad  to 
get  five  dollars.  He  presented  it  to  the  honest  boy.  He  took  it 
and  thanked  iiis  friend  very  much.  The  boy  returned  home. 
He  was  very  happy  to  get  it.  E.  R. 

Tiy  a  young  man  20  years  of  age^  under  ifistruction  four 

years. 

ON  FARMING. 

Farming  is  the  business  of  cultivating  land.    A  per- 
son who  possesses  a  farm  is  called  a  farmer.    He  cuts  down  the 
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trees  and  burns  logs,  stuiv.ps,  and  branches,  and  ploughs  and 
harrows  the  land  w^ith  a  team  of  oxen  or  horses  and  also  rolls 
the  land  tiat.  He  cultivates  many  different  kinds  of  grain,  ve- 
getables, and  fruits. 

In  the  montli  of  March  or  April,  the  farmer  brings  the  stones 
out  of  the  fields,  and  spreads  manure  over  the  land,  and  ploughs 
and  harrows  it.  He  brings  rails  from  the  woods  and  makes 
new  fences. 

When  the  month  of  May  approaches  the  farmer  sows  spring- 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  He  plants 
corn,  pumpkins,  potatoes.  He  ploughs  his  garden,  and  plants 
potatoes  and  broom-corn,  and  spades  the  land,  and  makes  beds, 
and  his  wife  or  children  plant  or  sow  seeds  of  beets,  pepper,  on- 
ions and  other  kinds  of  seeds.  The  farmer  makes  a  fence  round 
his  garden,  lest  the  cattle  or  hogs  should  devour  his  vegetables. 
He  covers  the  beds  with  branclies  of  the  trees,  lest  the  hens  or 
geese  should  scratch  them  and  pick  up  the  seeds.  His  wife  and 
children  are  very  fond  of  cultivating  the  flowers  in  a  yard  or  in 
the  boxes.  They  water  them  and  keep  off  the  weeds  and  pick 
off  the  dead  leaves  from  them. 

It  is  very  fine  pleasant  weather  in  the  same  month,  and  the 
birds  come  from  the  south  where  the  climate  is  not  very  cold, 
and  sit  on  the  branches  of  the  tree  ,  swinging  and  singing  very 
beautifully.  They  make  the  people  mucfi  pleased.  The  young 
gentlemen,  and  ladies  may  walk  in  the  fields,  gardens,  flower- 
yards,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  creeks  and  brooks  or  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  sit  under  the  pleasant  trees  on  the  green  grass. 
They  look  at  the  waves  of  the  rivers  or  lakes.  They  hear  birds 
sino^ingf  while  they  are  tlying  or  sitting  on  the  trees.  These 
lead  them  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  by  whom 
they  were  created. 

The  farmer  drives  his  sheep  to  a  creek  or  river  and  washes 
their  wool.  He  keeps  them  in  a  meadow,  and  in  a  few  days 
their  wool  is  dried  and  he  shears  them.  His  wife  picks  it  and 
ties  it  in  the  sheet.  The  farmer  brings  it  to  the  factory  to  make 
rolls.  The  farmer  keeps  his  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  in  a  good 
pasture  and  feeds  them  on  green  grass  or  clover.  He  keeps  his 
calves  in  his  barn  or  in  a  pen.  He  milks  his  cows  and  feeds  the 
calves  milk  everv  morninor  and  evening-.  In  the  eveninof  and 
morninof  his  little  boys  bring  the  cows  into  his  barn-yard  and 
his  wife  or  little  boys  milk  them.  His  wife  skims  cream  and 
churns  butter  and  also  makes  cheese  with  milk. 

When  the  month  of  June  approaches,  the  farmer  ploughs  his 
corn  and  pototoes.  and  hoes  them,  and  keeps  off  the  weeds  and 
grass.  He  pulls  out  the  weeds  and  crrass  from  the  beds  in  his 
garden,  and  hoes  his  potatoes,  broom-corn  and  other  vegetables. 
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He  brincrs  rolls  of  wool  from  the  factory.  His  wife  spins  threads 
and  cleans  them,  and  the  farmer  brings  them  to  the  factory 
a^ain  to  make  cloth  to  make  his  sons  and  him  new  clothes  to 
w^ear  in  the  winter.  The  farmer  mows  his  clover  and  grass  and 
spreads  it.  Wlien  it  is  dried  he  rakes  it  up  and  rolls  up  stacks. 
He  brings  it  into  his  barn  or  makes  large  stacks  in  the  fields  to 
feed  his  cattle  or  sheep  in  the  winter.  He  brings  his  clover 
into  the  stable  to  feed  his  horses  during  the  winter. 

When  the  month  of  July  approaches  his  wheat  is  ripe,  and 
he  cradles  and  brings  into  his  barn,  and  threshes  it,  and  fans  it 
with  a  lanning-mill.  He  puts  it  into  the  bags,  and  brings  it  to 
the  village  or  city  and  sells  it.  He  keeps  some  wheat  in  his 
granary  to  support  his  children  and  himself  in  the  winter.  He 
cradles  barley,  oats,  rye  and  mows  peas  and  other  grain  and 
keeps  them'  in  his  barn.  He  brings  manure  and  spreads  over 
the  land  in  the  fields  and  ploughs  and  harrows  and  sows  wheat. 
He  makes  up  the  fences  round  the  wheat  which  he  sows.  He 
pulls  his  flax  and  binds  it.  When  it  is  dried  he  brings  it  into 
his  barn. 

When  the  months  of  Autumn  arrive  he  cuts  his  corn  with  d 
scythe  or  a  sharp  hoe,  and  keeps  it  in  a  meadow  or  in  his  barn. 
He  digs  his  potatoes  and  pulls  up  his  beets,  onions,  cabbage, 
and  other  vegetables  and  keeps  them  in  his  cellar.  He  gathers 
his  apples  and  expresses  some  cider  and  also  keeps  some  in  his 
cellar  for  winter  apples.  He  husks  his  corn  and  keeps  the  ears 
of  corn  in  his  corn-house  to  feed  hogs,  hens,  geese  and  turkeys 
or  make  pudding  to  support  his  children  and  himself  in  the 
winter.  He  keeps  the  stalks  in  his  barn  to  feed  his  cattle  and 
sheep  in  the  winter. 

When  the  month  of  December  approaches  the  farmer  brings 
his  woollen -cloth  from  the  factory  and  his  wife  or  a  tailoress 
makes  his  children  and  him  new  clothes.  He  kills  his  hogs  and 
a  cow  and  keeps  the  meat  in  the  barrels  and  salts  it  and  keeps 
it  in  his  cellar.  He  sends  his  children  to  the  school  to  learn 
how  to  read  and  write.  He  brings  wood  from  the  woods  and 
keeps  it  in  his  wood-house.  He  sometimes  brings  some  logs 
to  tiie  saw-mill  to  saw  some  boards.  In  the  evening  and  morn- 
ing his  boys  feed  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  domestic 
animals  and  milk  the  cows. 

This  life  of  the  farmer  is  very  happy  during  his  long  winter 
nights  by  which  he  travels  to  some  long  distance  to  make  good 
visits  with  his  friends.  The  moon  rises  very  high  and  many 
beautiful  stars  arc  over  the  sky  and  causes  it  to  be  light.  He 
often  reads  in  books  and  newspapers  and  he  is  very  much  inte- 
rested to  hear  many  news.  C.  J. 
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By  a  young  lady  15  years  ofage^  under  instruction  four  years, 

A  FAMILY  INCIDENT. 

There  once  lived  in  the  woods,  near  the  pond  where  there 
were  no  other  people,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimalkin,  who  had  four 
children.  Their  names  were,  Grace,  Tom,  Grey,  and  Jenny. 
Gt-ace  was  the  oldest,  and  Jenny  the  youngest.  The  three  old- 
est were  good,  gentle,  and  obedient,  but  Jenny  was  bad,  fretful, 
cross,  and  often  quarrelled.  She  often  troubled  her  sisters  and 
brother,  and  was  disobedient  to  her  mother,  who  often  whipped 
her. 

One  day  Mrs,  Grimalkin  called  her  children  to  her,  and  said, 
"  I  am  going  with  my  husband  to  visit  my  Uncle  and  Aunt, 
who  have  just  built  a  new  house.  We  will  return  before  it  is 
dark.  You  my  dear  children,  must  be  good,  and  kind  to  each 
other.  I  appoint  you,  Grace,  to  watch  over  my  children,  and 
when  I  come  home,  I  will  ask  you  about  them.  If  you,  my 
dear  children,  are  good,  while  I  am  absent,  I  will  bring  you 
some  cake.  You,  Jenny,  my  child  must  be  good  and  kind  to 
your  sisters,  and  brother,  and  not  quarrel. 

I  promise  you  mamma  that  I  will  be  good  said  Jenny.  I 
hope  you  will,  said  her  mother.  Be  kind  to  your  sisters  and 
brother,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy,  if  I  hear  that  you  are  good. 
Children,  said  she,  You  must  not  go  out  doors  to  day,  but 
stay  in  the  house  all  day,  till  I  return.  So  saying,  she  kissed 
them  all  and  went  out. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimalkin  were  out  of  sight.  Jenny 
began  to  quarrel.  She  scratched  her  sisters  and  brother,  and 
bit  them,  and  did  many  thinsfs  that  hurt  them  very  much.  They 
begged  her  to  be  good,  but  she  would  not  mind.  When  they 
sat  down  to  dinner,  Jenny  snatched  all  the  food  and  ate  it  up. 
Poor  Grace,  Tom  and  Grey  had  no  dinner.  They  all  begged 
her  to  be  good,  but  she  would  not  do  as  they  begged  her.  She 
continued  cross  all  day. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Grimalkin  returned,  and  saw 
Grace,  Tom  and  Grey  sitting  together,  and  looking  very  sad, 
and  Jenny  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  very  cross.  Grace, 
Tom  and  Grey  were  glad,  when  they  saw  their  parents,  and 
jumped  from  their  seats,  and  ran  to  kiss  them.  Jenny  trembled, 
when  she  saw  her  parents,  for  she  was  afraid  that  they  would 
punish  her.  Then  their  parents  sat  down,  and  Grace  told  them 
all  which  happened,  during  their  absence.  When  they  heard 
about  Jenny,  they  were  angry  and  sorry,  but  they  were  glad 
that  Grace,  Tom  and  Grey  were  good,  and  they  kissed  them, 
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and  o-ave  them  some  cakes,  which  they  brought  with  them. 
They  did  not  give  Jenny  any,  neither  did  they  kiss  her  nor 
speak  to  her. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Grimalkin  got  up,  and  awoke 
Jenny  and  lold  her  to  get  up.  Jenny  got  up,  and  was  afraid 
that  her  father  was  going  to  whip  her.  But  he  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  to  a  tree,  a  little  distance  off.  There  he  tied 
her  to  it,  and  said,  "  Jenny  you  have  to  stay  here,  till  you  pro- 
mise that  yon  will  be  good.  While  you  stay  here,  think  what 
you  did  to  your  sisters  and  brother,  yesterday  while  I  was  ab- 
sent."   So  saying  he  left  her  and  went  home. 

Poor  Jenny  remained  tied  to  the  tree  all  day,  without  having 
any  thing  to  eat.  She  thought  that  her  father  would  bring  her 
some  dinner,  but  he  did  not  come.  She  thought  that  he  would 
come,  and  take  her  home  in  the  evening,  but  he  came  not. 
When  she  saw  that  her  father  did  not  come,  she  wept  bitterly, 
and  thought  what  she  had  done  to  her  sisters  and  parents.  She 
resolved  not  to  do  so  again.  She  said  to  herself,  that  if  her 
father  would  come,  she  would  tell  him  that  she  resolved  to  be 
good  and  kind  to  her  sisters.  She  all  night  guessed  that  her 
father  would  come,  but  he  came  not.  The  next  day  in  the 
afternoon  he  came,  and  Jenny  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears  told 
him  that  she  would  try  to  be  good  and  obedient  and  kind  to  her 
sisters,  and  begged  him  to  take  her  home.  Her  fother  untied 
her  and  led  her  home.  When  they  got  home,  .Tenny's  sisters 
and  brother  ran  to  her  and  kissed  her,  and  said  that  they  were 
glad  she  had  resolved  to  be  good.  Then  Jenny  became  good, 
and  kind  and  was  obedient  to  her  parents. 

This  teaches  us  that  parents  ought  to  advise  their  children 
to  leave  ofl'  bad  habits,  when  they  do  wrong.  Some  parents 
do  not  advise  their  children  when  they  do  wrong,  but  let  them 
practice  them,  and  when  they  grow  up,  they  often  steal,  and 
perhaps  murder,  and  may  be  arrested,  and  put  into  prison. 

V.  B. 


By  a  young  lady  18  years  of  agc^  under  instruction  six  years. 

THE  BROOK. 

A  brook  is  a  small  stream  of  water  formed  of  rills  coming 
from  springs,  which  runs  down  upon  the  slope  of  a  mountain, 
like  a  lamb  skipping,  and  empties  itself  into  a  river. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  great  many  brooks  which  are 
very  useful  to  animals  for  drinking  and  to  women  for  washing. 
In  the  country  the  women,  on  Monday  early  in  the  morning, 
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use  to  throw  their  clothes  into  the  brook  in  order  to  wash  them. 
While  they  are  so  engaged,  their  children  run  toward  the  brook 
to  see  their  mothers  washing,  and  the  ducks  swimming  in  the 
brook.  They  are  very  fond  of  seeing  the  likeness  of  the  moon 
in  the  water  during  the  evening. 

The  wild  flowers  which  grow  upon  its  banks,  appear  beauti- 
ful and  smell  sweetly,  and  the  willows  hang  down  their  deli- 
cate branches  and  dip  them  in  the  water.  When  the  horses  or 
cows  are  very  warm,  they  go  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They 
stand  in  the  shade  which  makes  them  cool,  and  their  tails,  wav- 
ing over  their  bodies,  drive  away  flies  which  annoy  them  much. 

In  the  evenmg  while  the  moon  shines  upon  the  earth,  a  young 
gentleman  invites  his  pretty  belle  to  take  a  pleasant  walk  along 
the  brook.  They  talk  with  each  other  with  much  pleasure 
about  their  loves,  and  then  they  return  home  again  in  the 
evening. 

Last  Vacation  while  I  was  in  the  oountry,  I  saw  a  brook  in 
which  many  little  fishes  hve,  and  they  often  play  with,  and  pur- 
sue each  other.  I  stood  at  the  side  of  the  brook  and  sometimes 
thought  whether  the  fishes  have  souls,  for  the  reason  they  can 
play  with  each  other  like  real  children  ;  however  I  knew  be- 
fore, the  fishes  have  no  souls. 

Last  summer  some  boys  came  from  the  city  of  New- York  to 
the  country  in  order  to  make  a  visit  to  their  relatives.  Their 
cousins  invited  them  to  go  to  the  brook  for  fishing,  and  so  they 
wandered  into  the  woods  till  they  arrived  at  the  brook.  The 
citizen  boys  immediately  sat  upon  the  ground  and  put  oflf  their 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  waded  into  the  brook,  but  one  of  their 
cousins  said  to  them  "  I  am  afraid  that  your  mothers  will  scold 
you  because  they  do  not  like  to  have  you  wade  in  the  brook." 
But  they  answered  them,  "  we  cannot  help  wading  because  we 
enjoy  ourselves  much.  We  hope  that  our  mothers  will  not  be 
angry  at  us  because  they  know  well,  we  are  tired  of  living  in 
the  city  during  the  summer,  but  we  are  now  glad  to  be  free  from 
the  city ;  we  will  soon  go  home  again  in  order  to  attend  the 
school." 

The  bible  informs  us  that  a  great  many  years  ago,  Elijah, 
the  Tishbite,  who  was  a  pious  and  excellent  prophet,  was  one 
of  the  residents  of  Gilead.  God  told  him  to  go  and  meet  Ahab 
and  say  to  him,  "  It  will  not  rain  for  three  years  because  you 
are  very  wicked."  Then  Ahab  answered  him  that  he  could 
not  believe  him,  and  began  to  be  angry  and  was  about  to  kill 
him  ;  but  Elijah  immediately  ran  away  from  him  and  hid  him- 
self by  the  brook  which  was  called  Cherith.  God  sent  two 
ravens  to  bring  some  bread  and  flesh  to  him  in  the  morning  and 
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in  the  evening,  and  then  he  drank  the  water  of  the  brook.  God 
continued  to  give  him  bread  and  flesh  till  the  brook  dried  up, 
because  there  had  been  no  rain  in  the  land.  He  was  then  sent 
by  God  to  the  city  of  Zarephath  which  belonged  to  Zidon,  and 
lived  with  a  woman  who  was  a  widow  till  the  famine  was 
ended.  E.  R.  B. 


Bi/  a  young  lady  25  years  of  age^  under  instruction  six  years, 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  CITY. 

Last  Friday,  Mr.  Harrison  invited  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  of 
this  Institution  to  visit  his  painting  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
on  the  following  day.  The  offer  was  readily  accepted.  The 
anticipated  day,  having  arrived,  the  weather  was  very  mild  as 
it  seemed  to  us  like  one  of  the  April  days.  It  was  half  past  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  ushered  into  three  cars 
which  whirled  along  with  speed.  I  was  aroused  from  contem- 
plation by  the  stopping  at  Canal  street,  through  which  we.walked, 
then  turned  to  Broadway,  a  superb  street,  thronged  with  the 
people  of  both  sexes,  varying  from  the  poorest  class,  to  the 
wealthy,  and  from  the  melancholy  to  the  ga^^  On  entering  the 
Apollo  Gallery,  we  went  up  stairs  to  the  room  where  the  splen- 
did picture  was  placed  against  the  wall.  Every  countenance 
was  filled  with  astonishment  and  awe.  The  picture  showed 
the  body  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer  nailed  upon  the  large  cross 
with  liis  placid  face  hanging  down  as  if  he  had  just  breathed 
the  last.  How  great  were  his  sufferings  !  Why  Avas  he  so 
willing  to  suffer  ?  Because  His  love  toward  sinners  was  so  great 
that  he  would  not  leave  their  souls  in  everlasting  punishment. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cross  was  Mary  Magdalene,  kneeling,  her 
arms  embracing  it,  and  the  tears,  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour,  was  standing  at  His  right 
side,  with  her  liands  clasped  and  her  countenance  indicated 
great  resignation  and  composure.  John,  the  beloved  disciple, 
stood  by  his  left,  with  an  anxious  countenance  looking  up  at 
Him.    What  a  magnificent  appearance  ! 

There  were  several  other  paintings,  besides  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  one  of  them  which  represented  the  eleven  apostles,  be- 
holding the  ascension  of  Christ  into  Heaven,  was  painted  in 
Italy  two  lunidrcd  years  ago.  It  did  not  look  worn  out.  After 
viewing  them,  we  visited  a  spacious  hall,  what  is  called  a  danc- 
ing-room and  its  dining-room  nicely  furnished  for  the  conven- 
ience and  comfort  of  the  fashionable. 

We  went  to  the  American  Institute  in  which  there  was  a 
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Planetrium  exhibitiasf.  It  is  a  fine  article,  made  by  Mr.  Russal 
at  the  expense  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  What  skilful  work- 
manship !  We  would  be  more  gratified  to  see  it,  had  it  been 
exhibited  in  the  evening. 

Then  we  walked  to  the  Granite  buildings  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Chambers  street  where  we  ascended  several 
flights  of  stairs  and  entered  a  room,  containing  most  interesting 
objects.  They  were  twenty  three  figures  of  wax  as  large  as 
life,  made  by  one  of  our  distinguished  ladies,  Mrs  Pelby  of 
Boston.  The  figures  were  splendidly  attired  according  to  the 
anicent  costume.  Pilate,  sitting  on  a  throne,  listened  anxiously 
to  the  information  of  his  servant  who  knelt  before  him,  holding 
a  letter  in  his  hand,  given  by  Pilate's  wife.  The  high  priest, 
who  stood  up  under  the  canopy,  fixed  his  eyes  with  indignation 
upon  the  Lord,  sitting  meekly  in  front  in  the  midst  of  the  coun- 
cil. His  face  betokened  great  resignation  and  serenity  under 
the  great  trial  which  he  was  about  to  sufi'er.  A  crown  of  thorns 
was  on  his  head  which  was  bleeding,  and  his  hands  were  bound 
with  a  cord.  It  seems  that  every  hardened  heart  would  be  af- 
fected at  such  a  sight.  After  our  excited  curiosity  was  satisfied, 
we  went  to  another  hall  where  the  last  supper  of  Christ  was 
fixed  for  an  exhibition.  The  twelve  apostles,  sitting  at  the  table 
with  anxious  looks,  for  Christ  had  said  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me."  Judas  sat  with  a  bag  of 
money  in  his  hand,  he  turned  his  eyes  and  looked  unpleasantly 
upon  Peter,  standing  behind  him.  The  apostles  partook  of  the 
bread  and  wine  with  their  beloved  Master,  and  the  bread  is  the 
emblem  of  his  body  and  the  wine,  of  his  blood.  Sincere  re- 
pentance and  true  faith  are  the  only  way  of  gaining  the  mercy 
of  God  through  Christ. 

Before  the  night  came  on,  we  got  home  in  safety  and  we  all 
offer  our  gratitude  to  the  proprietors  of  the  above  mentioned 
paintings  and  planetrium  for  such  a  kind  invitation.  I  trust 
that  this  visit  will  be  remembered  by  us  as  long  as  we  live. 

S.  S. 


By  a  young  lady  18  years  of  age^  under  instruction  six 

years. 

NOTE  TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HER  BIRTH  DAY. 

Dear  Mrs.  B. 

I  wish  you  much  joy  for  this  is  your  natal  day, 
and  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  many  birth-days  on  earth,  if  under 
favorable  circumstances. 

Our  locks  will  be  silvered  over  with  age  and  sorrow,  our 
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eyes  will  be  dim  ;  our  teeth  cease  to  masticate  onr  food,  for 
they  will  be  removed  never  to  be  renewed  ;  our  limbs  will  trem- 
ble ;  and  our  steps  be  feeble  and  slow.  With  what  velocity  the 
time  of  our  life  on  earth  is  passing  away !  What  a  gloomy 
thought !  To  what  a  mortal  condition  are  we  born  !  But  an- 
gels are  perfectly  happy  to  dwell  together  with  God  in  heaven. 
What  a  great  contrast  to  us  !  While  we  live  on  the  earth,  we 
always  say  "  Time  is  short,"  but  in  heaven  if  we  love  Jesus 
Christ,  we  shall  say  "  Eternity." 

But,  my  dear  friend,  be  not  discouraged  to  think  that  you  will 
advance  to  old  age,  but  lift  your  spiritual  eyes  up  towards  the 
New  Jerusalem  where  you  can  hope  to  acquire  everlasting  hap- 
piness with  your  Saviour,  and  where  you  will  find  none  of  the 
holy  inhabitants  who  are  infirm. 

I  have  a  few  more  words  to  say  to  you  before  I  close  this. 
I  trust  and  hope  that  you  may  grow  in  the  knowledge  and  grace 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  wiser  and  bet- 
ter every  day  of  your  life  on  the  Earth,  and  may  then  be  hap- 
py to  unite  with  thousands  of  angelic  choristers  to  praise  our 
Saviour  in  heaven  forever. 

All  of  my  dear  friends  here  join  me  in  love  to  you,  and  also 
congratulate  you  on  your  birth -day. 

From  your  sincere  friend,       F.  A. 


By  a  young  man  26  years  of  age,  under  instruction  six 

years. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

My  parents  formerly  resided  in  the  town  of  Hector, 
N.  Y.  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Seneca  Lake  on  which  I  was 
often  fond  of  fishing.  I  was  ignorant  and  I  remained  in  dark-- 
ness  of  mind  at  home  in  my  native  place  where  I  received  no  in- 
struction ;  I  was  accustomed  to  express  my  ideas  by  signs  to  my 
parents,  because  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  had  the  ability  to 
hear  and  speak,  were  different  from  me,  that  was  deaf  and  dumb. 
I  ottca  saw  them  go  to  school  and  wished  to  follow  them  there- 
relorc,  I  took  an  old  book  and  put  it  under  my  arm  as  if  I  was 
going  to  school.  1  could  not  read  it  because  I  was  ignorant, 
trying  to  ask  my  mother  with  tears  in  my  eyes  to  give  me  her 
permission  to  go  to  school  as  they  did.  But  to  my  disappoint- 
ment she  rcfusod.  Soon  very  angry,  I  threw  it  down  against 
the  lloor,  and  told  her  by  signs  that'she  ouirht  not  to  interrupt 
me  from  h(;arincr  and  speaking.  I  thought  she  designed  to  shut 
my  cars  that  1  should  never  be  capable  of  hearing  and  speaking 
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nor  of  learning  any  thing.  She  was  astonished  to  see  my  mo- 
tions, and  very  kindly  ^old  me  by  signs  that  I  could  not  be 
taught  how  to  write  and  read  in  the  common  school,  and  the 
teacher  could  not  express  his  ideas  by  signs  to  teach  me.  I  be- 
sought her  to  open  my  ears  for  I  wished  to  hear  and  speak.  I 
saw  her  countenance  which  was  moved  with  pity  and  she  could 
hardly  refrain  from  weeping  with  me. 

She  requested  me  to  go  down  into  the  garden  and  take  pota- 
toes out  of  the  ground  where  my  father  and  brothers  had  planted 
them. 

When  she  walked  up  stairs  into  the  chamber  to  work  at  the 
loom,  a  few  hours  after  this,  I  stole  away  from  home  under  the 
pretence  of  going  to  work  in  the  garden  and  ran  to  school.  Sit- 
ting in  the  school  with  my  brother,  1  imitated  the  boys  who 
read  their  books  to  speak,  but  I  could  not  understand,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  laughed  because  J  tried  to  speak  and  my  at- 
tempt was  frustrated.  Their  teacher  caused  me  to  go  out.  I 
returned  home  and  worked  in  the  garden  again,  resolving  to 
run  away  in  the  morning. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  when  I  awoke  and  feeding  the 
hogs,  ran  away  and  travelled  to  the  town  of  Lodi  until  1  reach- 
ed my  uncle's  house.  A  few  days  1  intended  to  stay  with  him. 
My  parents  did  not  know  what  was  become  of  me.  But  at 
length  they  heard  that  I  was  at  my  uncle's  place,  and  sent  a  let- 
ter to  him  by  their  domestic  to  acquaint  him  with  the  affair  and 
requested  him  to  inflict  punishment  on  me.  But  he  hated  to 
punish  me,  because  I  was  deaf  and  dumb  and  told  me  to  go 
back  home.  So  I  left  there  and  while  I  was  walking  by  the  side 
of  the  lake,  my  brother  Eleazer  saw  me,  but  took  care  that  I 
should  not  discover  him,  and  ran  home  and  told  my  mother  that 
he  had  seen  me  coming  home.  Having  arrived  at  home,  it 
made  me  feel  chilly,  that  she  would  call  me  to  account  for 
my  absenting  myself  from  home  and  inflict  punishment  on  me, 
but  at  length  I  ventured  to  come  in,  and  bowed  down  upon  her 
lap  and  sobbed  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart.  She  told  me  to  look 
up  at  her.  In  looking  at  her,  I  saw  her  eyes  which  were  red 
with  weeping.  She  assured  me  by  signs  that  if  I  ran  away 
again,  she  would  surely  order  me  to  be  led  to  prison  for  some- 
time. I  answered  that  I  should  not  run  away  from  home  any 
more.  She  told  me  that  my  father  had  gone  to  look  for  land  for 
a  place  of  future  residence. 

After  a  few  days  my  father  returned  home  and  I  could  see  in 
his  countenance  which  seemed  to  smile  that  he  had  bought  land. 
He  tried  to  express  his  ideas  by  making  signs  to  tell  me  that  I 
should  go  to  school  in  the  city  of  New- York,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
moved to  Georgetown,  and  filled  me  with  gladness.   I  thought 
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that  I  should  have  my  ears  recovered  for  hearing  and  my  mouth 
made  for  speaking  when  1  went  to  school. 

My  father,  after  his  farm  was  sold,  removed  to  Georgetown, 
about  fifty-six  miles  from  his  old  place.  My  parents  liked  to 
live  there  much  better  than  in  Hector.  I  admired  the  landscape 
stretching  round  the  place  which  my  father  had  bought,  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty  and  elegance,  and  it  afforded  me  much  plea- 
sure. My  father  cut  down  the  woods,  burning  them  and  made 
fences  around  his  place.  He  was  occupied  in  plougliing, 
sowing  and  doing  what  was  necessary  to  make  the  earth  produce 
grain,  grass,  and  vegetables.  His  occupation  was  favourable  to 
health  and  happiness. 

A  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Luther  Bowen,  came  to  my 
father's  house  and  asked  me  if  1  should  like  to  have  him  send 
me  to  school.  I  quickly  answered  yes,  and!  was  told  that  I  was 
going  to  be  sent  there  in  June.  My  mother  made  clothes  and  I 
perceived  that  I  was  going  there.  Her  heart  seemed  bursting 
with  grief  and  she  thought  that  she  would  perhaps  not  see  me 
any  more. 

When  that  time  had  arrived,  I  kissed  my  mother  and  her  fa- 
mily, and  my  uncle  Timothy  Warner  took  me  to  the  school  in 
New-York.  When  I  arrived  at  this  Institution,  I  was  struck 
with  astonishment  and  my  breast  beat  with  joy  to  see  its  beauti- 
ful and  elegant  appearance.  I  thought  that  I  should  have  my 
ears  recovered  for  hearing  and  I  should  be  capable  of  pursuing 
my  studies.  But  to  my  disappointment,  I  found  all  the  pupils 
were  deaf  and  dumb  and  I  admired  the  facility  with  which  they 
could  talk  by  signs  and  spell  with  their  fingers,  and  their  appear- 
ance was  interesting  to  me.  I  was  taught  to  form  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  spell  new  words  and  after  several  months  stay- 
ing in  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  I  could  talk  with  the  pupils  by 
motions,  being  glad  to  have  the  ability  to  un  ferstand  their  signs. 
After  increasing  in  improvement  and  knowledge,  I  sometimes 
requested  my  teacher  to  make  examination  and  see  whether  the 
remark,  I  liad  made  was  not  correct.  The  more  I  attended  to 
my  study,  the  wider  my  knowledge  extended — the  more  I  learn- 
ed of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  by  whom  the  system  of 
things  was  wonderfully  created.  I  ought  to  feel  grateful  for  he 
has  sent  me  to  school  and  changed  my  ignorance  into  know- 
ledge. ^  D.  G.  J. 

Bi/  a  young  lady  20  years  age,  under  instruction  six  years. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  JERICHO. 

Prom  the  time  when  Egypt  was  visited  with  ten 
plagues  to  the  day  when  the  Israelites  encamped  near  Jordan, 
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the  Lord  wrought  many  wonders  and  signs  before  the  people, 
as  how  he  had  punished  the  Egyptians,  broken  the  hard  bond- 
age of  his  chosen  people,  divided  the  Red  Sea,  delivered  the 
mighty  and  wicked  nations  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites. 
When  the  report  of  these  wonderful  things  reached  Jericho, 
the  hearts  of  the  Inhabitants  trembled  and  fainted  for  fear  they 
might  be  conquered  and  destroyed  as  the  other  nations.  This 
circumstance  created  great  perplexity  and  fear  in  that  idolatrous 
city. 

The  Elders,  Rulers,  and  Lords  therefore  assembled  by  the  or- 
der of  their  King  and  consulted  with  each  other  and  planned  how 
they  might  defend  their  wealthy  city  against  the  invaders.  Readi- 
ly they  agreed.  Many  laborers  were  sent  to  repair  their  walls, 
merchants  went  out  to  other  cities  to  get  in  a  supply  of  goods 
and  provisions.  The  king  raised  many  more  soldiers  in  addi- 
tion to  his  vast  army,  and  provided  military  stores.  Now  every 
thing  in  the  city  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  city 
to  be  overthrown. 

The  day  which  the  king  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
completion  of  these  preparations  in  the  city  arrived,  the  men  of 
high  rank  being  invited  by  their  king,  entered  the  banquet  in 
the  royal  palace.  The  walls  of  this  apartment  were  richly  adorn- 
ed with  paintings,  and  festoons.  The  Canaanitish  carpet  was 
spread  on  the  cal  carious  stone  floor,  the  hanging  lamps  shed  a 
most  splendid  light. 

The  Lords  were  seated  at  the  table  upon  which  was  placed 
all  that  could  satisfy  the  palate.  At  the  head  of  the  table  was 
seated  the  king  in  gilded  robe.  Numerous  servants  were  busily 
waiting  upon  the  guests.  Every  thing  at  this  splendid  banquet 
looked  as  if  nothing  evil  could  enter  or  be  found  there. 

As  they  were  holding  a  mirthful  feast  and  the  king  began  to 
be  quite  merry  with  wine,  he  cried  "  Are  not  these  walls  that  I 
have  built  for  a  refuge  of  my  people  ?  The  Hebrews  cannot 
overthrow  our  mighty  city."  Fear  and  anxiety  on  account  of 
the  Israelites  had  now  slept  in  their  hearts,  but,  by  and  by,  these 
emotions  awoke  and  stirred  in  them  by  the  entrance  of  a  mes- 
senger announcing  to  them  the  news  of  two  Hebrews  coming 
in  and  spying  their  land.  "  Bid  my  Officers  be  present,"  cried 
the  king,  his  eyes  darting  with  indignation.  In  a  moment  they 
appeared.  "  Go  to  the  house  of  Rahab  and  bring  forth  the  two 
spies  of  the  Israelites  to  the  council."  They  bowed  reverently 
and  disappeared.  When  one  of  Rahab's  maids  saw  these  offi- 
cers coming  towards  her  house,  she  informed  her  mistress  "  Be- 
hold I  see  the  Officers  coming."  Rahab  turned  and  looked 
through  the  lattice  perceiving  them  to  be  messengers  of  the 
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king  for  tlie  spies  therefore  she  hastily  took  the  spies  and  hid 
them.  Afterwards  she  appeared  before  these  messengers  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  her. 

Are  the  men  who  came  into  yonr  house  here  ?  To  see  the 
nakedness  of  our  land  they  have  come  we  know.  Therefore 
now  bring  these  men  forth  that  we  may  take  them  to  the  coun- 
cil" demanded  the  Officers  as  they  eyed  Rahab.  "  Spies  !  ex- 
claimed she  as  she  pressed  her  hands  with  seeming  surprise. 

Hiid  I  known  them  so,  I  would  have  surely  delivered  them  to 
the  king.  Yea  they  "  came  unto  me  but  1  wist.not  whence  they 
were'-  and  at  the  time  of  closing  of  the  gate  they  went  out,  I 
wot  not  where  they  went.  1  believe  they  are  Hebrews  by  their 
appearance.  Now  go  and  search  for  them  diligently  for  you  will 
find  them."  The  pursuers  went  out  and  sought  for  three  days 
when  they  could  not  find  them,  they  returned. 

Now  Jericho  was  shut  up,  no  one  went  out  or  came  in.  It  hap- 
pened one  day  a  large  army  of  Israelites  arrived  and  had  their 
camp  pitched  near  the  walls.  The  first  day  the  mighty  host  of 
Israel  began  to  march  round  this  city  once,  the  seven  priests 
bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  other  priests  blowing 
with  their  horns.  This  created  much  alarm  and  confusion 
among  the  inhabitants.  On  hearing  this  trumpet,  the  king  rush- 
ed from  his  palace,  and  hastened  to  the  tower  upon  the  wall, 
and  ascended  the  top  from  which  he  looked  upon  this  vast  and 
glorious  array  and  their  glittering  warriors  and  a  train  of  priests 
bearing  the  ark  of  the  Covenant.  No  sooner  had  he  seen  this 
glory  than  his  heart  sunk  in  despair,  he  returned  home  and 
flung  himself  on  the  sofa.  He  wept  like  a  child.  One  day  the 
Queen  in  the  street  was  seen  lamenting  with  her  long  mourn- 
ing robe  flowing  carelessly,  partly  on  the  pavement  and  her 
long  elegant  and  shining  hair  flying  disorderly.  When  little 
children  saw  their  royal  sovereign,  they  rushed  and  threw  them- 
selves at  her  feet  crying.  "  Have  mercy  upon  us,  help  us  from 
the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  O  our  Queen."  "  O  my  poor  chil- 
dren." exclaimed  the  kind  hearted  Queen,  in  a  faltering  tone, 
her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  "  Can  I  deliver  my  people  from  the 
hands  of  such  a  powerful  people  who  have  help  from  their 
Lord?"  f    t  f 

During  the  period  of  six  days  there  was  much  mourning  and 
cry  among  the  Inhabitants.  The  families  in  almost  every  house 
had  given  up  hopes  of  ever  esca])ing  with  their  lives  except  Ra- 
hab, who  kept  her  liouse  shut  and  waited  for  the  deliverance 
of  h(;r  family  with  lull  hope  and  faith. 

Tlio  cattle  running  about  the  streets  pricking  up  their  ears 
seemed  wondering  to  hear  so  unusual  a  noise.  The  camels 
Bcemcd  to  wonder  that  they  were  not  used  now  as  formerly. 
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When  the  seventh  day  arrived,  the  host  of  Israel  marched 
■around  the  city  seven  times  and  when  they  gave  a  shout  the 
walls  fell  flat  on  the  ground.  These  conquerors  slew  every  liv- 
ing creature  that  was  in  Jericho,  except  Rahab  and  her  friends 
who  were  secured  alive,  and  destroyed  the  city  with  fire  ;  but 
they  saved  the  silver,  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron  which 
were  then  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  Thus  Jericho  was 
left  to  desolation.  Pelicans,  owls,  serpents  and  the  wild  beasts 
of  ihe  desert  inhabit  this  desolate  place,  the  once  mighty  city. 

Had  the  people  of  Jericho  been  a  christian  nation,  they  would 
not  have  perished  but  lived  peaceably  in  the  land  of  their  pos- 
session. The  curse  of  God  was  upon  them  for  their  wicked- 
ness. Let  this  history  impress  our  minds  ;  let  us  endeavour  to 
serve  the  Lord  in  holiness  and  beauty  that  we  may  find  his  fa- 
vor and  reward.  S.  G. 


By  a  young  lady  18  years  of  age^  under  instruction  seven 

years. 

jephthah's  daugeiter. 

Morning  appeared  in  Gilead — the  sun  shone  forth  with 
its  most  resplendant  beams  upon  its  fertile  plains.  Standing  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  the  prospect  was  beautiful.  Lofty  trees  of  rich 
verdure  which  were  filled  with  sweetly  melodious  voices  of  feath- 
ered choristers  were  wavinj^  gently  in  the  breeze.  Gilead  has 
been  much  celebrated  in  story  and  song.  Indeed  nature  pre- 
sented a  most  lovely  and  picturesque  scene. 

But  a  great  contrast  appeared  to  this  sweet  harmony  of  nature. 
The  Israelites  wera  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ammonites  who 
were  indignant  at  them  for  invading  their  land.  The  Israel- 
ites were  in  distress  and  perplexed  with  doubts  as  to  the  battle. 
After  a  long  consultation  they  concluded  to  send  for  Jephthah 
who  had  been  thrust  out  from  Gilead  on  account  of  his  parentage. 
They  now  applied  for  his  assistance.  At  length  they  persuaded 
him  to  become  their  captain.  After  some  reluctance  he  became 
the  commander  of  the  forces.  As  he  was  preparing  for  the 
battle  he  rashly  vowed  unto  the  Lord  and  said,  "  If  thou  shalt 
without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon  into  my  hands,  then 
it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house 
to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Am- 
mon, shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt- 
ofFering."  He  was  confident  that  he  would  be  successful  by 
the  hands  of  Jehovah.  So  he  hastened  with  his  armed  men  to 
meet  the  foe  over  whom  he  obtained  a  victory.    Returning  from 
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the  field  of  battle  the  glorious  conqueror  rode  in  a  brazen  chariot 
siirroinidod  by  his  steel  clad  guards.  The  inhabitants,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  his  approach,  uttered  shouts  of  rejoicing — all  anx- 
ieties and  doubts  passed  away.  Even  little  children  in  the 
streets  who  heard  the  cry,  "  The  Ammonites  are  defeated,"  clap- 
ped their  hands  and  shouted  for  joy.  Jephthah  was  returning 
to  his  home — instantly  the  gate  was  thrown  open — a  group  of 
girls  danced  before  him  playing  their  jocund  music  mixed  with 
tlie  ciieers  of  the  populace.  At  the  head  of  these  gay  dancers 
was  Jephthah's  daughter  holding  the  timbrel.  What  a  sudden 
overthrow  of  all  his  joy  !  His  lofty  head  bowed  upon  his  bo- 
som. He  started  back.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  his  anguish. 
He  embraced  his  lovely  daughter  with  a  frantic  start.  He 
rent  his  golden  robe,  and  covering  his  head  with  his  mantle  in 
an  agony  of  mind,  said  "  alas  my  daughter  !  thou  hast  brought 
me  very  low  and  thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me,  for  I 
have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back." 
Thou  art  the  first — my  child — my  only  one,  cried  he  with  tears, 
for  "  beside  her  he  had  neither  daughter  nor  son."  With  a  feel- 
ing of  resignation  she  looked  at  his  pale  countenance,  and  with 
filial  affection  said  in  a  faltering  but  sweet  voice,  my  father,  do 
to  me  according  to  thy  oath. 

Consternation  fell  upon  all  when  his  rash  vow  was  heard. 
The  sad  daughter  was  permitted  to  bewail  her  virginity  for  two 
months  before  being  sacrificed. 

When  the  months  had  elapsed  did  her  father  sacrifice  her? 
We  think  not,  for  it  would  have  been  a  great  sin  to  sacrifice  any 
human  being.  She  is  supposed  to  have  been  secluded  from  society 
as  a  virgin  who  was  intended  to  be  set  apart  to  Jehovah,  though 
the  Bible  docs  not  exactly  say  what  became  of  her.  Her  loss 
was  annually  commemorated  by  her  female  companions  who 
ascended  the  beautiful  mountain  of  Gilead  where  she  had  ram- 
bled with  them  and  where  her  happy  childhood  had  been  spent. 

When  Jephthah  had  formed  his  oath  he  ought  to  have  re- 
pented of  it  and  broken  it.  We  should  avoid  oaths  or  swearing 
for  they  may  prove  ruinous  to  us.  When  we  have  too  hastily 
made  a  rash  vow  it  is  our  duty  not  to  keep  it.  God  can  release 
us  irom  it  if  we  repent  of  our  error.  We  admire  the  dutiful  and 
obedient  character  of  the  daughter  whose  example  we  should 
imitate.  We  also  admire  the  generosity  of  Jephthah  who  was 
the  defence  and  comfort  of  the  distressed  Israelites. 

M.  D. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects, 
clothing  and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will 
also  be  furnished  by  the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional 
annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars,  Payment  is  required  semi-an- 
nually'^ in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vaca- 
tion, which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  July,  to  the  first  of 
September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time  except 
in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in 
consequence  of  absence  on  any  account  whatever  except  sick- 
ness, nor  for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the 
Institution,  without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  twenty-five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold 
itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but 
may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  enquiry,  &c., 
must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution. 
The  selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  commu- 
nications on  the  subject  must  be  addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  indi- 
vidual, the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  reject  the  application. 


The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery 
and  necessary  school-books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution. 
No  extra  charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  at- 
tendance, medicines,  or  other  necessary  provisions. 
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APPENDIX. 


It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the 
names  of  lamiliar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparaiive 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such 
knowledi^e  in  any  degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent 
advancement.  To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  '.east  to 
form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desir- 
able. In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  copies^  preparatory 
to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made  in- 
telligible to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  enterino:  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  ([uestions.  Particular 
attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original 
constitutional  defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  ? 
And  if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or 
among  any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred ; 
and  how,  and  when  produced  1 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been 
employed  to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction, 
and  is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with 
the  mode  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen  ? 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such 
as  palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs  ;  or 
does  he  or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the 
parents  ? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connexion 
been  formed  by  marriage  l 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  1 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

JAMES  MILiN'OR,  President. 
HARVEY  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legisla- 
ture their  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-three. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Institution  during  the  year,  including 
the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  have  amounted  to  thirty-one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eight  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents, 
and  the  disbursements  during  the  same  period,  to  twenty-five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty -four  dollars  and  forty-nine 
cents,  leaving  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-three,  a  balance  in  the  liands  of  the  Treasu- 
rer of  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars  and 
thirty  cents.  This  balance  was  received  on  the  last  few  days 
of  the  year,  previous  to  the  receipt  of  which  the  treasury  was 
overdrawn,  and  is  the  sole  reliance  of  the  Institution  to  meet 
its  expenses  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  coming  year.  A  copy 
of  the  Treasurer's  account,  exhibiting  the  various  items  of 
receipt  and  expenditure,  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  list  of  pupils  returned  to  the  last  Legislature,  embraced 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  names.  Of  these,  twenty-seven 
have  since  left.  During  the  year  just  closed,  thirty-seven  new 
pupils  have  been  admitted,  and  nine  former  pupils  readmitted. 
The  number  embraced  in  the  present  catalogue  of  the  Institu- 
tion herewith  returned,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy -three. 
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The  list  of  State  pupils,  in  which  there  were  several  vacan- 
cies at  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  is  now  full,  and  the 
Directors  have  also  admitted,  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution, 
several  promising  children,  who  have  been  selected  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  anticipation  of  vacan- 
cies during  the  coming  year.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  the 
Board,  that  the  funds  of  the  Institution  have  been  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  receive,  so  far,  all  suitable  applicants  from  our 
State,  beyond  the  number  provided  for  by  the  Legislature,  by 
counties,  and  by  individuals. 

The  inmates  of  the  Institution  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
enjoyed  good  health  during  the  past  year.  There  have  been 
few  cases  of  illness,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  girl  who  died 
at  home  some  months  after  leaving  the  Institution,  none  that 
terminated  fatally.  In  a  community  containing  so  large  a 
proportion  of  children,  no  care  on  the  part  of  their  superinten- 
dents, consistent  with  the  libert}^  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
constitution  for  the  necessary  exposures  of  after  life,  can 
always  prevent  the  consequences  of  that  heedlessness  incident 
to  youthful  inexperience.  The  state  of  health  for  the  past 
year,  added  to  the  results  of  several  of  the  previous  years, 
confirms  the  Board  in  the  opinion  heretofore  expressed,  that  the 
location  of  the  Institution,  its  domestic  arrangements,  and 
especially,  the  regular  alternations  of  study,  labor  and  recrea- 
tion, are  favorable  to  health,  and,  under  Providence,  afford  as 
good  advantages  for  the  preservation  of  that  inestimable  bless- 
ing, as  our  pupils  would  probably  enjoy  in  any  other  situation. 

The  mechanical  employments  offered  to  the  choice  of  the 
pupils,  or  their  friends,  have  continued  the  same  that  were 
specified  in  former  Reports,  namely,  for  the  males,  gardening, 
shoe-making,  tailoring,  cabinet-making,  and  book-binding ;  for 
the  females,  tailoring,  dress-making,  and  folding  and  stitching 
books.  Those  girls  who  do  not  desire  to  learn  either  of  the 
above  trades,  are  taught  plain  sewing,  and  all  are  practised 
in  the  lightor  household  duties  of  their  sex. 
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The  views  of  the  Board  respecting  the  great  importance  of 
the  mechanical  department  in  an  Institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  have  been  repeatedly  expressed  in  former  Reports  ;  and 
they  are  gratified  to  perceive  unequivocal  indications  that  this 
feature  in  their  system  of  education  is  approved  by  public 
sentiment. 

It  is  a  rule  universally  known  and  acted  on,  that  the  labor 
of  very  young  apprentices  will  hardly  pay  the  expense  of 
superintendence  and  materials.  Our  pupils  usually  leave  us 
just  when  they  have  acquired  skill  enough  to  make  their  labor 
profitable.  Hence  no  expectations  were  ever  entertained  of 
deriving  from  the  shops  an  income  beyond  their  necessary 
expenses.  They  have  been,  and  will  be  maintained  at  some 
addition  to  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Institution,  should 
such  be  found  necessary,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  parent  will 
incur  some  expense  to  give  his  children  a  suitable  trade,  because 
the  mechanical  skill  and  the  habits  of  industry  and  regularity 
acquired  in  them,  are  deemed,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
indispensable  parts  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  May  last,  Mr.  A.  L.  Chapin  left  the  Institution,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  term  in  July,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pettingell,  also  resigned. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  entered  on  the  active  duties  of 
the  Christian  Ministry,  toward  which  they  had  been  looking 
for  some  time  previous.  The  Board  regretted  to  lose  two 
intelligent  and  faithful  instructors,  who  had  won  their  confi- 
dence by  several  years  of  zealous  and  faithful  service,  but  yielded 
to  the  higher  call  which  summoned  them  to  a  more  enlarged 
field  of  usefulness. 

To  supply  the  vacancies  thus  left  in  the  number  of  Profes- 
sors, the  Board  have  elected  Mr.  Samuel  Porter,  and  Mr, 
Thomas  Gallaudet,  both  liberally  educated  men. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  acquisition  of  written 
language,  and  in  the  various  branches  usually  considered  to 
form  part  of  a  good  English  education,  continues  highly  gratify- 
ing and  satisfactory  to  their  friends  and  to  the  Board.    At  the 
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close  of  the  academical  year  in  July,  a  Special  Committee  of 
the  Board  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  several  classes, 
and  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Institution.  Their  Report, 
with  specimens  of  compositions  by  members  of  the  various 
classes,  is  hereunto  annexed,  and  will  render  unnecessary  any 
extended  notice  in  this  place,  of  the  various  matters  treated  of 
by  them. 

The  Board  would,  however,  express  their  entire  concurrence 
with  the  favorable  judgment  of  the  Committee,  and  in  particu- 
hir,  their  gratification  at  an  incident  related  towards  the  close  of 
the  report  in  question,  which,  illustrating  in  a  most  touching 
manner,  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  kindness  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  demonstrate  that  the  government  of  the  Institution, 
while  it  is  efficient,  is  at  the  same  time  mild  and  paternal. 

Among  the  receipts  of  the  year,  is  a  liberal  donation  of  one 
thousand  dollars  from  two  unknown  individuals,  through  Mr. 
James  Lenox.  This  gift  has,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors,  been  set  apart  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  maps  and  charts,  to  be  placed  in  a  distinct 
Library,— thus  perpetuating  both  the  remembrance  and  the 
benefits  of  the  donation. 

For  the  general  condition  of  the  domestic  department,  the 
Board  refer  to  the  above  mentioned,  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee. There  has,  however,  been  one  change  of  some  impor- 
tance since  the  date  of  that  report.  For  many  years,  the  mode 
of  warming  the  numerous  apartments  of  the  Institution,  has 
been  by  stoves  supplied  with  anthracite  coal.  The  keeping  up 
so  many  fires  is  not  only  troublesome  and  expensive,  but  tends 
to  vitiate  the  air  of  the  rooms,  by  the  consumption  of  oxygen, 
and  production  of  noxious  gasses.  The  plan  of  warming  the 
whole  building  with  heated  air,  is  now  in  course  of  trial.  For 
this  purpose,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  season,  three 
furnaces  were  erected,  and  pure  air  of  a  proper  temperature  is 
conveyed  by  pipes  and  flues  to  every  part  of  the  building.  The 
weather  experienced  so  far,  has  not  been  severe  enough  to 
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warrant  the  expression  of  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  success  of 
the  experiment,  but  if  it  fully  succeeds,  the  advantages  cannot 
but  be  great,  in  point  of  heaUh,  economy,  and  security  against 
fire.  Perhaps  for  the  more  equal  distribution  of  warmth  to  so 
many  apartments,  some  alterations  may  be  found  necessary  in 
the  apparatus,  which  can  be  accurately  adapted  to  a  building  of 
such  size,  only  by  actual  trial. 

In  May  last  was  completed  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
after  a  year's  existence  on  paper,  the  Institution  was  actually 
opened  with  a  class  of  four  pupils.  The  history  of  its  origin, 
of  its  early  trials  and  embarrassments,  and  of  the  slow  steps  by 
which  it  rose  to  its  present  height  of  prosperity  and  usefulness, 
is  not  devoid  of  interest  and  instruction,  and  the  present  seems 
to  the  Board  an  appropriate  opportunity  to  give  a  sketch  of  its 
past  history,  embodying  in  one  view,  for  future  reference,  the 
most  material  facts  recorded  in  the  twenty-four  previous  reports, 
together  with  any  other  particulars  of  interest  which  can  now 
be  ascertained. 

The  laborious  research  which  has  been  found  necessary  in 
preparing  this  sketch,  may  preserve  the  memory  of  important 
circumstances  which  might  otherwise  in  a  few  years  be  lost. 
Our  first  reports  are  in  the  hands  of  very  few,  and  most  of  the 
early  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  Institution  have  gone  to 
their  reward.  The  venerable  President  is  the  only  member  of 
the  present  Board,  who  was  a  member  at  the  date  of  our  first 
Annual  Report.  A  few  years  more  and  there  may  not  remain 
a  living  depositar^r  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  the  Institution,  and  the  few  pamphlets  in  which  a  portion  of 
these  facts  are  preserved,  may  be  lost  by  the  silent  ravages  of 
time. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  a  thing  so  simple  in  theory,  so 
consonant  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  should  have 
escaped  the  sharp-sighted  philosophers  of  twenty  centuries  ;  we 
need  not  now  say  that  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  a  very  modern  discovery,  unknown,  and  even  undreamed 
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of  ill  the  proudest  days  of  ancient  learning.  The  honor  of  its 
origin  belongs  to  the  Augustan  age  of  Spain, — to  a  cotemporary 
of  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega.  During  the  following  century, 
here  and  there  a  man  of  science  and  benevolence  in  England, 
Holland,  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe,  has  left  us  a  brief 
record  of  his  successful  labors  in  behalf  of  a  few  individuals, 
but  for  a  long  time  only  the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  great 
were  deemed  worthy  of  such  laborious  instruction.  Nearly  two 
centuries  elapsed  ere  the  benevolent  De  I'Epee,  whose  sympa- 
thies, by  an  Apparently  slight  incident,  had  been  awakened  in 
behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  founded  an  Institution  which 
should  dispense,  so  far  as  the  means  under  Providence  entrusted 
to  him  would  permit,  the  priceless  blessings  of  education,  like 
the  vital  warmth  and  refreshing  rain  of  Heaven,  to  all  of  this 
unfortunate  class,  whether  of  high  or  low  estate. 

Inspired  by  his  example,  many  whose  names  will  live  with  his 
on  the  fairest  pages  of  history,  in  the  bright  catalogue  of  those 
who  have  toiled,  not  to  enslave  and  destroy,  but  to  bless  and 
improve  their  kind,  have  followed  in  the  same  path.  The 
cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been,  and  still  is,  gradually, 
but  surely,  gaining  ground ;  and  in  the  various  series  of  events, 
which,  from  trivial  incidents  awakening  the  sympathies  of  some 
active  and  benevolent  mind,  have  led  to  the  formation  of  our 
own  and  other  Institutions,  we  cannot  but  trace  the  finger  of 
Providence.  While  genius  and  enthusiasm,  learning  and 
perseverance  have  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  art, 
means  have  been  provided  for  the  support  of  Institutions,  at 
first  by  private  benevolence,  and  when  this  has  been  found 
insufficient,  many  governments,  both  of  Europe  and  America, 
have  acknowledged  the  just  claims  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by 
appropriations  which,  in  a  few,  but  as  yet  only  in  a  few  coun- 
tries, arc  already  adequate  to  the  education  of  all.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  ;  but  in  view  of  what  has  been  done  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  during  which  the  number  of  Institutions  has 
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increased  from  three  or  four  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  we 
find  abundant  cause  for  devout  thankfulness  with  respect  to 
the  past,  and  encouragement  for  the  future. 

With  a  vast  wilderness  to  subdue,  with  political  institutions 
to  build  up.  with  a  sparse  population  in  constant  motion,  and 
with  full  employment  for  the  energies  of  every  individual,  our 
own  country  was  naturally  later  in  acknowledging  the  claims 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  several  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, where  institutions  cast  in  the  iron  mould  of  ages,  and 
property  hopelessly  entailed  in  particular  families,  left  to  thou- 
sands of  active  minds  but  the  resource  of  prying  into  every 
corner  of  scientific  research,  and  imposed  on  thousands  of  con- 
sciences burthened  with  wealth  in  dangerous  excess,  the  duty 
of  seeking  out  proper  objects  of  benevolence.  But  if  we  started 
comparatively  late,  we  have  not  loitered  on  the  course.  More 
than  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  incl«ding  all  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States,  except  one,  have  already  made  provision  for 
the  education  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  population,  and  six  well 
conducted  Institutions  are  now  in  successful  operation,  three  of 
them  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Our  own  State  in  particular,  can  justly  claim  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  her  population,  she  is  not  behind  any  other  government 
on  earth  in  the  liberality  of  her  appropriations  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  the  Institution  which  has 
grown  up  under  her  fostering  care  is,  next  to  that  of  London, 
in  point  of  numbers,  probably  the  most  important  in  the  world. 

The  first  deaf-mute  of  American  birth  who  is  known  to 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  regular  education,  was  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  of  this  city,  by  the  name  of  Green.  This  lad 
having  been  about  the  year  1780,  placed  in  the  celebrated 
articulating  school  of  Braidwood,  near  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Green 
visited  the  school  in  the  following  year,  and  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  parental  fondness,  wrote  back  a  flattering  account  of  his 
son's  progress,  with  exaggerated  anticipations  of  his  future 
acquirements..  This  letter  was  preserved  in  the  Medical  Re- 
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pository,  and  had,  long  afterwards,  an  influence  on  the  formation 
of  the  New- York  Institution. 

The  attempt,  about  the  year  ISll,  of  a  relative  of  Braid- 
wood,  at  the  invitation  of  the  father  of  three  deaf  and  dumb 
children,  to  found  a  school  in  Virginia,  having  had  no  impor- 
tant consequences  that  are  known,  does  not  require  any  particu- 
lar notice. 

A  few  years  prior  to  the  date  of  our  Institution,  a  young  man 
who  had  been  a  teacher  of  articulation  in  Scotland,  and  was 
connected  with  a  respectable  family  there,  opened  in  this  city  a 
small  private  school,  in  which  he  taught  articulation  to  a  few  deaf- 
mutes,  after  the  method  of  Braid  wood.  This  novel  undertaking 
attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  and  some  other 
men  of  benevolence  and  scientific  research,  who  attended  his  les- 
sons, and  were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  success  in  an  attempt 
so  interesting  as  that  df  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  not  only  to 
read  and  write,  but  to  speak  ;  but  before  any  decisive  results 
were  obtained,  his  little  school  was  dispersed,  as,  in  consequence 
of  some  improper  conduct,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  events  were  in  train  at  Hartford,  which  led 
to  far  more  important  consequences.  The  Rev.  T.  H.  Gal- 
LAUDET,  who  has  been  justly  styled  the  apostle  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  America,  had,  like  De  P^pee,  his  sympathies  acciden- 
tally interested  by  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  daughter  of 
one  of  his  friends.  In  1815  he  visited  Europe,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  back  to  this  country  the  most  approved  method  of 
instruction.  Having  been  denied  admission  into  the  articulating 
schools  of  Great  Britain,  whose  teachers  made  a  secret  and  a 
monopoly  of  their  art,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  spent  several 
months  in  the  Institution  then  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
Sicard.  On  his  return  in  1816,  he  brought  with  him  Mr.  Lau- 
rent Clcrc,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  that  great 
master.  From  this  time,  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
country  has  taken  firm  hold  on  the  public  sympathy,  and  has 
moved  onward  with  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  progress. 
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The  report  of  Clerc's  expedition  to  this  country,  awakened 
the  emulation  of  Mr.  F.  Gard,  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of 
the  Institution  at  Bordeaux,  founded  originally  by  Sicard,  but 
long  directed  by  the  hardly  less  able  and  successful  Abbe  St. 
Sernin.  Mr.  Gard  having,  it  seems,  learned  the  English  lan- 
guage, addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  philanthropists  of  the 
United  States,  offering  his  services  as  a  teacher.  This  letter 
was,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1816,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  late  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  a  man  of  whom  our  City  and 
State  were  justly  proud,  and  who,  eminently  distinguished  for 
learning  and  science,  was  not  less  honorably  distinguished  for 
philanthropy.  Dr.  Mitchell  communicated  the  letter  to  his 
friends  among  whom  were  the  late  Rev.  John  Stanford,  who,  as 
Chaplain  to  the  Alms-house,  had  already  had  his  sympathies 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dunjb  inmates  of  that  estab- 
lishment ;  and  Dr.  Akerly  before  mentioned,  to  whose  exertions, 
more  than  to  those  of  any  other  individual,  our  City  and  State 
owe  two  of  their  noblest  charities,  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  for  the  Blind.  These  gentlemen  called  a  select 
meeting  of  their  friends,  to  consider  the  proposal  presented  in 
Mr.  Gard's  letter.  We  think  it  a  duty  to  preserve  the  names 
of  those  who  attended  this  first  meeting,  from  which  the 
origin  of  our  Institution  is  dated.  Besides  the  three  already 
mentioned,  we  find  on  record  the  names  of  Jonas  Mapes,  Elisha 
W.  King,  John  B.  Scott,  Sylvanus  Miller,  R.  Wheaton,  James 
Palmer,  Nicholas  Roome,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  McLeod. 

At  this  meeting  a  free  interchange  of  views  took  place  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which 
at  that  time  was  a  thing  scarcely  heard  of  in  this  country. 
The  evidence  produced  of  the  success  of  European  teachers 
having  satisfied  the  gentlemen  assembled,  that  by  the  persever- 
ing use  of  proper  methods,  the  deaf  and  dumb  might  be  not 
only  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  often  raised  to  a  high  degree 
of  intellectual  cultivation,  a  more  public  meeting  was  held  at 
Tammany  Hall,  at  which,  the  possibility  of  instructing  them, 
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being  conceded,  it  was  objected  that  their  numbers  were  too 
inconsiderable  to  demand  any  extensive  public  effort  in  their 
behalf,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  could  hardly  be  collected 
in  one  place  to  form  a  school  that  would  be  worth  the  time  of 
a  competent  teacher  to  attend.  This  idea  appears  very  natural, 
when  we  reflect  that  deafness  is  little  obvious  at  first  sight,  that 
the  friends  and  relations  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  would  be 
by  no  means  inclined  to  obtrude,  upon  the  notice  of  strangers  or 
casual  acquaintances,  these  unfortunates  whom,  at  that  time, 
they  too  often  regarded  as  a  disgrace  and  a  burden,  and  hence 
that  many  persons  in  the  course  of  a  life-time,  might  scarcely 
remember  meeting  a  single  deaf-mute. 

To  decide  this  question,  committees  were  appointed  to  ascer- 
tain the  names  and  residences  of  the  deaf-mutes  then  residing 
in  the  several  Wards  of  the  City  ;  and  to  allow  time  for  this  en- 
quiry, the  meeting  adjourned  to  some  time  in  January,  1817.  At 
the  adjourned  meeting,  the  Committees  from  seven  of  the  ten 
Wards  into  which  the  City  was  then  divided,  (the  Committees 
from  the  three  remaining  Wards  failing  to  act,)  reported  the 
names  and  residences  of  sixty-six  deaf-mutes  in  those  seven 
Wards  alone,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  considered  to  be 
of  an  age  to  profit  by  instruction.  At  that  time  the  population 
of  the  whole  City  did  not  exceed  120,  000.  This  result  was 
both  unexpected  and  startling.  More  than  sixty  deaf-mutes  in 
the  heart  of  our  own  City,  shut  out  for  no  fault  of  their  own, 
and  even  for  no  want  of  intellectual  capacity,  from  the  political, 
social,  and  even  religious  privileges  of  their  fellows,  was  a  specta- 
cle not  to  be  contemplated  without  emotion  ;  and  those  who  felt 
that  by  bestowing  a  little  of  their  surplus  time  and  money,  in  the 
cause  of  these  their  unhappy  fellow-citizens,  the  once  ignorant 
and  deofraded  deaf-mute  might  be  transformed  into  an  intelligent 
being,  happy  in  his  own  family,  and  useful  to  society,  engaged 
with  redoubled  zeal  in  the  work  already  begun. 

During  the  same  winter  of  1817,  several  other  public  meet- 
ings were  held  with  the  view  to  organize  a  society.    A  new 
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^ound  of  opposition  was,  however,  started  by  some  of  those 
who  attended  the  public  meetings,  which  caused  the  object  to 
be  for  a  time  deferred.  It  was  stated  that  an  Institution  for  the 
education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  which  several  citizens  of 
New- York  had  liberally  contributed,  was  just  about  to  be  open- 
ed at  Hartford,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  New- 
York,  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  high  char- 
acter, assisted  by  a  most  able  and  experienced  teacher,  who  had 
spent  fifteen  years  in  the  school,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  ven- 
erated Sicard,  of  whose  success,  he  was  himself,  perhaps,  the 
most  illustrious  example.  It  was  urged,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, that  a  school  in  New- York,  unprovided  with  teachers  of 
experience,  must  suffer  in  the  public  estimation,  by  comparison 
with  a  neighboring  Institution  started  with  such  great  advanta- 
ges. Some  proposed  to  send  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  New- York 
to  Hartford  for  instruction.  Others,  that  the  formation  of  an 
Institution  in  New- York,  should  be  deferred  until  teachers  of 
character  and  experience  could  be  procured  from  Hartford,  or 
from  Europe. 

Those,  however,  who  had  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  the 
subject,  felt  that  with  delay,  the  interest  already  awakened  in 
the  public  mind  would  decline,  and  that  moreover,  many  of 
those  waiting  for  instruction,  would  pass  the  limit  at  which  in- 
struction would  become  very  difficult,  if  not  hopeless.  They 
saw  that  few  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New- York  could  ever  be 
sent  to  Hartford  at  the  then  price  of  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  or  even  at  much  less  ;  and  they  judged  that  teachers 
might  be  more  easily  procured  after  a  society  had  been  formed, 
and  an  earnest  given  of  the  disposition  to  support  a  school. 

With  these  views,  they  organized  a  list  of  Officers  and  Di- 
rectors, at  the  head  of  which  was  the  honored  name  of  ihe  late 
De  Witt  Clinton,  and  apphed  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of 
incorporation.  The  high  character  of  the  applicants,  and  the  un- 
exceptionable, though  novel  nature  of  the  application,  ensured  a 
ready  and  favorable  hearing ;  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  the 
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"New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb"  acquired  a  legal  existence,  with  the  usual  corporate 
privileges.  By  an  interesting  coincidence,  this  was  the  same 
day  on  which  the  Asylum  at  Hartford  was  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  pupils. 

This  first  act  of  the  Legislature  merely  gave  the  Institution  a 
name,  and  certain  legal  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, when  it  should  have  business  to  transact.  No  grant  of 
money  was  then  made,  nor  indeed  had  any  been  made,  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  any  State  in  the  Union. 
The  first  funds  which  the  Institution  received  on  behalf  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  were  the  donations  of  individuals.  The  records 
show  the  actual  receipt  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
the  year  between  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
the  opening  of  the  school.  After  the  latter  event,  however, 
much  more  considerable  donations  were  received. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1817,  the  Board  of  Directors  met  for  the 
first  time  under  the  act  of  incorporation.  For  several  months 
from  this  time,  we  find  but  one  measure  on  record,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  write  to  Europe  for  a  teacher. 

The  course  adopted  by  this  committee  shows,  in  a  striking 
manner,  what  was  then  the  prevalent  feeling  among  the  found- 
ei-s  of  our  Institution.  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  his  associates  at 
Hartford,  following  the  example  of  Sicard,  had  excluded  from 
their  plan  the  teaching  of  articulation,  as  requiring  an  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labor  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  small  degree 
of  success  usually  attainable.  Still  it  was  admitted  that  teach- 
ers of  articulation  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  had  been,  in 
some  instances,  eminently  successful ;  and  persons  at  a  distance, 
who  had  only  heard  of  the  occasional  instances  of  remarkable 
success,  and  knew  not  of  the  far  greater  number  of  instances, 
either  of  complete  failure,  or  of  success  so  partial  as  to  be  of  little 
practical  value,  very  naturally  formed  the  idea  that,  by  skilful 
and  persevering  instruction  in  articulation  and  reading  on  the 
lips,  ahnost  every  deaf-mute  might  be  restored  to  society  on 
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nearly  equal  terms  with  regard  to  colloquial  intercourse.  This 
idea  we  now  know,  by  costly  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  tes- 
timony of  many  European  teachers,  to  be  entirely  erroneous : 
but  we  can  easily  conceive  that  those  with  whom  it  prevailed, 
would  be  unwilling  to  abandon  the  experiment  of  teaching  ar- 
ticulation, as  long  as  there  remained  a  hope  of  any  valuable  re- 
sult. It  is  possible,  also,  that  a  desire  to  do  more  than  had  been 
attempted  at  Hartford,  had  its  influence  in  the  present  case. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  writing  to  Mr.  Gard,  whose  services 
would  no  doubt  have  been  very  valuable,  and  might  have  been 
obtained  on  reasonable  terms,  but  who  could  not  teach  that  ac- 
complishment they  deemed  so  essential,  the  committee  wrote  to 
England  for  a  teacher  of  articulation.  The  answer  was  not 
received  until  the  summer  of  1818  ;  and  the  terms  demanded 
were  so  exorbitant,  that  the  Directors  could  not  comply  with 
them. 

The  next  measure  we  find  on  record  was  of  a  character  well 
adapted  to  awaken  public  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Institu- 
tion. On  the  occasion  of  an  address  delivered  in  March,  1818. 
in  behalf  of  the  Institution,  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New- York  were  collected  together  in 
the  court  room  of  the  City  Hall.  The  presence  of  so  large  a 
number  of  immortal  beings,  imploring  with  silent  but  expressive 
eloquence,  the  means  of  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  life, 
could  not  but  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  large  assemblage 
drawn  together,  as  well  by  the  novelty  of  the  occasion,  as  the 
reputation  of  the  orator. 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  Mr.  Abraham  O.  Stansbury,  a  gentle- 
man of  character  and  liberal  education,  who  had  been  employed 
for  a  year  to  take  charge  of  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Asylum 
at  Hartford,  and  in  that  situation  had  acquired  some  skill  in  the 
colloquial  dialect  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  some  vague  notions 
concerning  the  mode  of  instructing  them,  came  to  New- York, 
and  offered  his  services  to  organize  the  school.    The  offer  was, 
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with  some  hesitation,  accepted  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  May,  1818, 
the  school  was  opened  with  a  class  of  four  pupils. 

As  the  school  was  at  first  a  day  school,  it  might  naturally  be 
expected  that  the  large  number  of  deaf-mutes  residing  in  the 
City  would  soon  be  gathered  into  it ;  but  besides  that  the  labors 
of  a  single  inexperienced  teacher,  divided  amongst  so  numerous 
a  class  of  beginners,  would  hardly  have  produced  any  appreci- 
able results,  the  parents  of  the  deaf-mute  children  seem  to  have 
been,  in  many  cases,  slow  to  believe  that  their  instruction  was 
possible.  By  the  middle  of  Jnly,  two  months  after  the  opening 
of  the  school,  the  number  of  pupils  had  only  increased  to 
eighteen.  At  this  time  an  appeal  for  aid  was  made  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City,  which  promptly  granted  a  donation  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  still  further  testified  their  approbation  of 
the  undertaking,  by  assuming  the  expense  of  the  tuition  of  ten 
indigent  day  scholars  from  the  City,  and  by  granting,  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  school,  the  use  of  rooms  in  the 
building  in  the  Park,  known  as  the  old  Alms-house ;  in  which 
the  school  continued  to  be  kept,  the  teachers  and  boarding  pu- 
pils living  in  hired  houses,  until  the  completion  of  the  present 
building,  in  April,  1829. 

Though  with  a  teacher  whose  first  ideas  on  the  subject  had 
been  acquired  at  Hartford,  the  method  pursued  during  the  first 
year  or  two,  was  radically  different  from  the  method  of  that 
school.  Tiie  work  of  the  celebrated  English  teacher,  Dr. 
Watson,  was  taken  as  a  guide.  Pictures  were,  in  the  beginning, 
chiefly  relied  on  in  teaching  the  vocabulary  of  common  objects, 
and  the  laws  of  construction,  and  the  meaning  of  phrases,  seem 
to  have  been  impressed  on  the  memory  of  the  pupil,  by  dint  of 
repetition  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  without  regard  to 
any  regular  method.  Articulation,  also,  formed  part  of  the  plan 
oi  instruction,  but  generally  only  in  cases  in  which,  by  retaining 
a  remnant  of  speech  or  of  hearing,  or  from  uncommon  docility, 
the  pupil  showed  an  aptitude  for  its  acquisition,  or  when  it  was 
particularly  desired  by  his  friends. 
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The  success  attained  in  this  attempt,  in  which  much  vahiable 
time  was  wasted,  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  was  very 
unsatisfactory.  Several  of  the  pupils  indeed,  acquired  the  ability 
to  articulate  by  difficult  and  painful  effort,  a  few  simple  senten- 
ces, but  in  a  tone  so  harsh  and  indistinct,  that  it  was  both  un- 
pleasant to  hear,  and  difficult  to  comprehend  tTiem.  After  a  pa- 
tient trial,  the  experiment  was  by  general  consent,  abandoned  ; 
and  the  teachers,  having  procured  from  France  the  works  of 
Sicard.  endeavored  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  adapt  his  system 
to  the  structure  of  the  English  language,  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  school. 

In  connection  with  the  attempt  to  teach  articulation,  we  may 
mention  a  series  of  experiments  gratuitously  instituted  by  Dr. 
Akerly,  with  a  number  of  the  pupils,  to  ascertain  whether  their 
hearing  could  be  restored,  or  materially  improved,  by  skilful 
medical  treatment.  The  result  was  not  different  from  that  al- 
most invariably  attained  by  medical  men,  who  essay  the  cure  of 
deafness.  Where  the  deafness  was  total,  no  effect  whatever 
was  produced ;  but  in  several  cases  of  partial  deafness,  the 
hearing  was  thought  to  be  somewhat  improved.  In  only  one 
case,  however,  was  the  improvement  of  any  material  value,  and 
in  that  case  the  cure  was  not  complete,  and  its  permanency  was 
left  doubtful.  On  the  whole,  the  small  success  of  this  praise- 
worthy attempt  has  not  encouraged  its  repetition  ;  and  it  has 
but  added  another  to  the  numerous  instances,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  in  which  the  utmost  efforts  of  medical  skill  in 
the  treatment  of  deafness,  have  been  thrown  away.  The  time 
and  money  so  often  expended  by  the  parents  of  deaf-mute  chil- 
dren in  seeking  relief  by  medical  means,  would,  in  almost  every 
case,  be  far  better  bestowed  in  restoring  them  to  the  blessings  of 
social  intercourse,  by  that  education  which  makes  their  eyes 
supply  the  place  of  ears. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  1818,  the  number  of  pupils  had  in- 
creased to  thirty-three ;  of  whom  eleven  were  boarders,  and 
twenty-two  day  scholars  residing  in  the  City.  At  the  same  time 
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tliere  were  pending  numerous  applications  from  the  country, 
which  the  want  of  funds  compelled  the  Directors  to  refuse. 
Though  many  of  the  citizens  of  New- York  contributed  liberally, 
and  thoii"-h  considerable  sums  were  at  times  realized  from  ben- 
cfits  given  to  the  Institution  at  places  of  public  resort,  the  Di- 
rectors soon  found  that  these  sources  of  income  were  far  too 
uncertain  for  dependence  ;  and  that,  unless  Legislative  aid  could 
be  obtained,  the  school  must  either  be  entirely  suspended,  or 
dwindle  into  a  mere  day  school ;  thus  excluding  all  the  press- 
ing applications  from  the  interior  of  the  state,  which,  in  some 
instances,  were  from  the  parents  of  from  four  to  seven  deaf  and 
dumb  children,  and  which  were  found  to  be  more  numerous  as 
the  existence  and  success  of  the  Institution  became  more 
known. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  the  number  of  pupils  having  increased 
to  forty-seven,  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Akerly,  who  had  been  from 
the  first  among  the  most  active  and  efficient  friends  of  the  Insti- 
tution, with  the  teacher  and  eleven  of  the  pupils,  proceeded  to 
Albany,  and  held  an  exhibition  before  the  Legislature.  The 
favorable  impression  made,  was  attested  by  the  passage,  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1819,  of  two  acts  ;  one  making  a  direct  appropria- 
tion of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  State  Treasury,  the  other 
giving  the  Institution  a  moiety  of  the  tax  on  lottery  dealers  in 
the  City  of  New- York,  from  which,  for  fourteen  years  thereafter, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  income  of  the  Institution  was  derived. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  the  Directors  were  ena- 
bled to  admit  a  considerable  accession  to  the  number  of  board- 
ing pupils,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  first  annual  Report,  January 
1st,  1820,  the  number  of  pupils  was  fifty-six  ;  of  whom  thirty- 
five  were  boarders  and  twenty-one  day  scholars.  This  number 
is  about  the  average  of  the  succeeding  ten  years ;  the  lowest 
number  returned  to  the  Legislature  in  that  time  being  fifty,  and 
the  liighqst  sixty-eight.  While  the  school  continued  to  be  kept 
in  the  city,  about  twenty  of  the  pupils  were  usually  day  schol- 
ars, and  often  very  irregular  in  their  attendance. 
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As  the  increase  of  pupils  made  additional  teachers  necessary, 
Miss  Mary  Stansbury,  and  Mr.  Horace  Loofborrow  were 
successively  engaged;  and  on  the  departure  of  Mr.  Stansbury  for 
Europe,  in  1821,  Mr.  Loofborrow  was  appointed  principal 
teacher,  which  important  office  he  held  for  ten  years. 

That  the  teachers  just  named  possessed  talents,  industry  and 
zeal,  is  undeniable  ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they 
should  have  been  early  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  jealous  rivalry 
towards  the  two  neighboring  Institutions  of  Hartford  and  Phila- 
delphia, which,  for  a  long  time,  prevented  the  Institution  from 
profiting  by  the  improvements  in  the  method  of  instruction 
made  by  the  able  and  experienced  teachers  of  those  Institutions. 
Our  first  teachers  seem  to  have  prided  themselves  in  relying 
on  their  own  resources,  aided  only  by  the  few  works  of  Eu- 
ropean masters  which  they  could  obtain.  Hence,  while  their 
success  was  in  many  instances  admitted  to  be  respectable,  it 
was  very  generally  estimated  to  fall  short  of  what  it  might  have 
been  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and  what  the  great 
State  which  patronized  the  Institution  had  a  right  to  expect. 

One  cause  of  the  state  of  mediocrity  in  which  the  Institution 
remained,  appears  to  have  been,  that,  from  a  mistaken  notion  of 
economy,  incompetent  assistants  were  too  often  employed.  For 
a  year  or  two,  a  young  gentleman  of  liberal  education  was  as- 
sociated with  the  teachers  already  named,  but  for  several  years, 
up  to  1830,  the  only  assistant  teachers  employed  were  deaf- 
mutes,  themselves  often  very  imperfectly  educated.  Under 
such  teachers,  the  progress  of  a  pupil,  even  of  good  capacity, 
was  often  during  the  first  year  or  two,  so  slow  as  to  be  hardly 
appreciable. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  liberal  appropriation  made 
by  the  Legislature  in  1819.  In  April,  1821,  a  further  appropri- 
ation of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  was  obtained ; 
and  on  the  16th  April,  1822,  the  Legislature  made  the  first  spe- 
cific provision  for  the  support  of  State  pupils  in  the  Institution. 
This  provision  extended  only  to  four  from  each  Senate  District, 
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or  thirty  two  in  all,  just  one  fourth  of  the  number  now  provided 
for ;  and  the  period  allowed  was,  at  first  only  three  years,  a  lim- 
itation which,  at  this  day  we  cannot  contemplate  without  sur- 
prise. At  that  time  it  was  doubtless  deemed  a  liberal  allowance, 
but  we  rejoice  to  find  that,  as  early  as  1825,  it  was  increased  to 
four  years,  and  in  1830  to  five. 

The  next  proof  of  Legislative  munificence  was  the  grant,  in 
1827,  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  Institution.  This  grant 
was  coupled  with  three  conditions  : — First,  that  the  Directors 
should  raise  an  equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose ;  second, 
that  the  location  and  plans  of  the  building  should  be  approved 
of  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  expend- 
iture of  the  fund  accounted  for  to  the  State  Comptroller;  third, 
that  the  Institution  should  be  subject  to  the  visitation  and  in- 
spection of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  capacity  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  ;  and  this  officer  was,  at  the  same 
time,  authorized  to  visit  other  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and,  from  a  comparison  of  their  methods,  to  suggest  to 
the  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution,  such  improvements 
as  he  might  deem  advisable.  To  this  last  provision,  the  pres- 
ent prosperous  condition  of  the  Institution  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing;  since  it  was  chiefly  the  report  made  by  the  Superintend- 
ent in  pursuance  of  that  provision,  which  induced  the  Directors 
to  procure  teachers  capable  of  introducing  a  more  philosophical 
and  efficient  system  than  had  hitherto  prevailed. 

The  Directors  having  duly  filed  their  assent  to  the  second 
and  third  provisions,  and  having  been,  chiefly  by  the  liberality 
of  the  citizens  of  New- York,  enabled  to  comply  with  the  first, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1827,  with  appropriate  and  impressive 
ceremonies,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  the 
friends  of  the  Institution,  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  building 
was  laid  on  its  present  site  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Flaora. 

It  was  not  until  April,  1829,  that  the  Institution  and  out-build- 
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ings  were  so  far  completed  as  to  be  occupied.  The  actual  cost 
exceeded  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  was  far  beyond  the 
original  estimates.  The  Directors  had,  by  great  exertions,  raised 
several  thousand  dollars  beyond  the  amount  they  were,  by  the 
act  above  cited,  required  to  raise  ;  but  were,  to  complete  the 
building,  compelled  to  borrow  on  mortgage  eleven  thousand 
more.  By  prudence  and  good  management,  this  debt  was  in  a 
few  years  discharged,  and  the  Institution  has  ever  since  re- 
mained free  from  debt. 

Pending  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  had  discharged  the  duty  assigned  him,  by 
visiting  and  carefully  -examining  the  schools  at  Hartford,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New- York,  and  the  Central  School  then  existing 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  at  Canajoharie,  but  since 
united  to  the  New- York  Institution.  In  April,  1828,  he  made 
to  the  Legislature  a  detailed  and  very  able  Report ;  in  which, 
judging  from  the  results  attained  in  each  school,  a  very  decided 
preference  was  given  to  the  systems  of  instruction  pursued  at 
Hartford  and  Philadelphia.  There  had  been  but  little  inter- 
course between  the  schools,  and  the  Directors  and  Teachers  of 
the  New- York  Institution  had  supposed  that  their  own  success 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  others  ;  but  this  verdict  of  a  competent 
judge  awakened  them  to  the  necessity  of  placing  their  school  on 
higher  ground.  No  sooner  therefore,  was  the  labor  which  had 
for  several  years  engrossed  a  large  portion  of  their  solicitude, 
crowned  with  success  by  the  completion  of  the  buildings,  thus 
securing  to  the  Institution  a  favorable  location  and  a  perma- 
nent existence,  than  the  Directors  turned  their  attention  more 
fully  to  the  not  less  important  object  of  obtaining  a  full  corps 
of  able  and  experienced  teachers.  In  this  they  were  encour- 
aged by  the  addition  in  1830,  of  twenty-four  to  the  number  of 
State  pupils. 

Applications  for  teachers  were  made  to  the  Royal  Institution 
at  Paris,  and  to  the  Institutions  at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia 
Those  to  the  two  former,  were  happily  successful.    Mr.  Leon 
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Vaysse,  a  young  but  promising  teacher  from  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, arrived  in  November,  1830,  and  continued  to  serve  our 
Institution  as  an  instructor  very  acceptably  for  four  years,  when 
family  affairs  required  his  return  to  France. 

Gratifying  as  was  this  accession  to  the  number  of  teachers,  it 
did  not  fully  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Board.  They  felt  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  Institution  under  the  immediate  control 
of  a  man  of  commanding  character,  capable  of  introducing 
system  and  efficiency  not  only  into  the  department  of  Instruction* 
but  into  all  the  other  departments  of  the  Institution,  and  of 
giving  it  a  character,  not  merely  as  a  well  disciplined  school, 
but  as  a  well  ordered  community,  practising  from  choice  the 
moral  and  social  virtues.  With  these  views,  they  gave  a  call 
to  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet,  who  had  been  for  several  years  associated 
with  Mr.  Gallaudet  at  Hartford,  and  had  acquired  a  reputation 
as  an  efficient  Instructor.  Mr.  Peet  having  accepted  the  title  of 
Principal,  thus  uniting  the  hitherto  separate  offices  of  Super- 
intendent and  Principal  Teacher,  entered  in  Febuary,  1831,  on 
the  arduous  duties  which  he  has  for  nearly  thirteen  years 
continued  to  discharge,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  with  signal  benefit  to  the  Institution  and  reputation 
to  himself 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Peet  was  followed  by  an  immediate  and 
marked  improvement,  evident  and  highly  gratifying  to  the 
Directors,  not  only  in  the  department  of  Instruction,  but  in  the 
domestic  and  mechanical  departments.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  year  following  Mr.  Peet's  arrival,  that  the  department 
of  Instruction  could  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  In 
1832,  four  young  gentlemen  of  liberal  education,  two  of  whom 
had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  residence  in  the  American  Asylum, 
were  engaged  as  Instructors ;  and  the  exertions  of  the  Principal 
being  thus  ably  seconded,  the  Institution  soon  won  that  liigh 
place  in  the  public  estimation  which  it  has  ever  since  main- 
tained. 

Its  advance  in  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature  was  also 
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soon  testified  by  more  liberal  legislation.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that,  in  1830,  the  original  number  of  thirty-two 
state  pupils  had  been  increased  to  fifty-six.  By  an  act  passed 
in  A])ril,  1833,  forty  beneficiaries  were  added  to  the  number. 
In  1836,  twenty-four  were  transferred  from  the  late  school  at 
Ganajoharie,  the  Principal  of  which,  Mr.  Morris,  accompanied 
them,  and  is  still  employed  as  a  professor  in  the  New- York 
Institution.  Finally,  in  1841,  the  Legislature  increased  the 
number  of  State  Pupils  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- eight, 
which,  if  the  provision  that  authorizes  the  Supervisors  of 
counties  to  place  in  the  Institution  at  the  expense  of  their 
respective  counties,  a  number  of  deaf-mutes  equal  to  the 
number  of  their  members  of  Assembly,  should  be  only  in  a  few 
strong  cases  acted  on,  would  probably  be  suflScient  for  some 
years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
State  Pupils,  a  special  appropriation  of  five  thousatid  dollars 
annually  was  made  in  April,  1834,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  income  formerly  derived  from  lottery  licenses,  which  had 
ceased  by  the  suppression  of  lotteries  under  the  Constitution. 
This  appropriation  has  kept  the  Institution  free  from  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  has  enabled  the  Directors  to  secure  able, 
well  educated,  and  for  the  most  part,  experienced  instructors, 
to  procure  the  most  approved  books  and  apparatus  for  the 
school  rooms,  to  enlarge  the  buildings  as  from  time  to  time 
became  necessary,  to  extend  and  improve  the  mechanical 
department,  and  in  short  to  put  the  Institution,  as  they  believe, 
in  every  respect  on  a  footing  with  the  largest  and  best  conduct- 
ed in  the  world. 

It  was  supposed  by  those  who  planned  the  original  building, 
that  it  would  suffice  for  the  accommodation  of  two  hundred 
deaf-mutes  and  their  teachers ;  but  when  the  number  had 
reached  one  hundred  and  thirty,  the  want  of  room  was  so 
uncomfortably  felt,  that  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
building.    This  enlargement  was  effected  in  1834,  by  adding 
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another  story,  at  an  expense,  including  additions  made  at  the 
same  time  to  the  work-shops,  of  more  than  eight  thousand 
dollars.  After  the  union  of  the  school  at  Canajoharie  with  that 
at  New- York,  the  number  of  pupils  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  a  second  enlargement  was  imperatively  required. 
This  was  effected  in  183S,  at  an  expense  of  about  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  by  adding  two  wings,  each  about  thirty  feet 
square,  and  of  equal  height  with  the  main  building.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  building  may  be  found  in  the  Twentieth 
Report.  The  original  building  being  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
by  sixty,  and  the  number  of  stories,  including  the  basement, 
five,  the  several  floors  of  the  present  building  contain,  (no 
deduction  being  made  for  walls,)  an  area  of  forty-two  thousand 
square  feet,  or  very  nearly  one  acre. 

Finally,  in  1842,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  me- 
chanical department,  a  range  of  work-shops,  store-rooms  and 
stables,  of  brick,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  twenty-five,  were 
erected  at  an  expense  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  additional  buildings  will  be  re- 
quired for  years  to  come. 

The  location  of  the  buildings  is  in  many  respects  very 
favorable.  The  site  is  elevated,  open  to  refreshing  and  purify- 
ing breezes,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  ever  shifting 
panorama  of  the  East  and  North  Rivers,  the  contiguous  shores 
of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  being  visible  from  the  upper 
windows.  More  than  a  mile  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the 
City,  its  inmates  have  ample  room  for  healthful  excursions  in 
the  open  air,  without  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions incident  to  crowded  streets ;  while,  by  means  of  the 
Ilarlcm  Rail  Road  and  lines  of  stages,  ready  communication 
may  be  had  with  the  heart  of  the  City  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
The  Croton  Aqueduct,  from  which  the  Institution  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  pure  water,  passes  within  a  few  rods,  and  the 
stupendous  reservoir  on  Murray's  hill,  gives  additional  interest 
to  the  landscape. 
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In  April,  1836,  the  Legislature  extended  the  charter  of  the 
Institution  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  beyond  the  original 
term  of  twenty,  and  finally,  by  the  act  of  April  18th,  1838,  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  was  authorized  to  continue 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  such  State  pupils  as  gave 
promise  of  profiting  by  the  extension.  This  last  was  the 
crowning  act  of  all  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  the  Board,  who  in  numerous  instances  had  been 
compelled  to  part  with  their  most  promising  pupils,  just  when 
they  had  reached  the  point  at  which  their  future  progress 
would  become  easy  and  rapid,  and  to  send  them  into  the  world, 
able  indeed  to  converse  on  simple  subjects  by  writing,  but 
wholly  unable  to  derive  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  the 
perusal  of  ordinary  books.  Under  the  present  law,  they  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  large  proportion  of  their 
pupils  leave  the  Institution  not  only  able  to  hold  converse  with 
persons  of  intelligence  and  refinement,  but  furnished  with 
intellectual  stores  that,  in  hours  of  solitude  or  of  occupation,  or 
in  the  society  of  those  little  skilled  in  conversing  with  the 
deaf-mute,  afford  the  mind  full  content  in  communing  with  its 
own  thoughts  ;  and  what  is  yet  more,  they  go  forth  fully  pos- 
sessed of  the  key  by  which  to  unlock  that  vast  store  house  of 
intellectual  treasure,  which  the  multiplication  of  books  has  put 
within  the  reach  of  every  individual,  and  in  which,  admitted  to 
the  communion  of  all  the  higher  and  mio:htier  minds  that  ever 
lived,  they  cease  to  repine  that  their  intercourse  with  those 
around  them  must  remain  partial  and  restricted. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch,  we  have  to  discharge  the 
pleasing  duty  of  returning  our  acknowledgments,  in  behalf  of 
those  whose  stewards  and  guardians  we  are,  to  those  benevolent 
individuals  who,  in  years  past,  by  their  own  donations,  or  by 
provoking  the  liberality  of  others,  have  aided  the  Institution  in 
its  hour  of  pressing  need.  Among  these  benefactors  we  have 
already  mentioned  those  proprietors  of  places  of  public  resort 
who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Institution,  aided  its  scanty  funds- 
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Appeals  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  likewise,  on 
several  occasions,  made  from  the  pulpit,  and  were  answered  by 
liberal  contributions.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  after  a  sermon 
by  the  late  eloquent  and  lamented  Summerfield,  the  collection 
amounted  to  nearly  one  thousand  dollars.  The  just  liberality 
of  the  Legislature,  has,  of  late  years,  relieved  the  Institution 
from  the  necessity  of  making  urgent  appeals  to  individual 
charity. 

In  the  year  1825,  some  benevolent  ladies  of  this  city  formed 
an  association  to  collect  funds  in  aid  of  the  Institution.  This 
association  continued  its  charitable  and  unostentatious  labors  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  and  during  that  time,  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  the  education  of  several  deaf-mutes.  To  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  who  still  remain  to  aid  in  other  objects 
of  benevolence,  the  recollection  of  the  good  they  have  done 
will  be  a  rich  reward. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
Directors  and  Teachers  of  the  Institution  from  the  beginning, 
and  also  a  list  of  all  the  pupils  both  of  this  Institution  and  that 
of  Canajoharie.  As  the  latter  has  been  united  with  the  New- 
York  Institution,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  pupils  having 
finished  their  term  of  instruction  with  us,  it  seems  proper  to 
include  the  members  of  both  schools  in  one  view. 

The  whole  number  of  admissions  into  the  New- York  Institu- 
tion during  twenty- five  years  and  eight  months,  is  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-one.  Of  these  however,  eighty-five  were 
readmissions,  leaving  the  actual  number  of  names  six  hundred 
and  forty-six.  If  to  these  be  added  sixty-six  members  of  the 
school  at  Canajoharie  who  have  not  likewise  been  members  of 
that  at  New- York,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  deaf-mutes  who  have  been  under  instruction,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  in  the  public  Institutions  of  this  State.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  these  were  from  the  City  and 
county  of  New-York,  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  from  the 
remaining  counties  of  the  State,  forty-eight  from  other  States, 
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(chiefly  from  New  Jersey,)  five  from  the  Canadas,  and  four 
marked  as  natives  of  Europe.  The  Board  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  this  large  number 
of  deaf-mutes  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  their  residence  in 
the  Institution.  Though  there  are  many  whose  knowledge  of 
written  language  is  imperfect,  there  are  very  few,  except  those 
unhappily  affected  with  idiocy,  whose  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  has  not  been  highly  gratifying  to  their  friends,  and 
there  have  been  many  who  have  acquired  an  amount  of  infor- 
mation decidedly  superior  to  that  of  persons  of  common 
education. 

From  the  list  of  Teachers,  it  appears  that  thirty-three  have 
been  employed  in  the  department  of  Instruction,  seven  of  whom 
were  deaf-mutes,  educated  in  the  Institution,  while  the  remain- 
ing twenty-six  were,  except  two  or  three,  men  of  collegiate 
education.  Two-  of  the  former,  and  seven  of  the  latter  number 
still  remain.  Of  those  who  have  left,  four  are  deceased.  The 
remainder  are  still  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  actively  engaged  in 
various  fields  of  usefulness.  Several  are  settled  in  the  Gospel 
Ministry  from  the  east  to  the  remote  west  of  our  vast  Republic. 
One  is  a  Professor  in  a  Southern  University,  one  in  an  Eu- 
ropean Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  one  occupies  a 
perilous  post,  as  a  messenger  of  the  gospel  to  the  benighted 
millions  of  China. 

Including  those  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  Institu- 
tion has  had  in  succession,  three  Presidents,  twelve  Vice  Presi- 
dents, five  Treasurers,  and  four  Secretaries.  The  list  of 
Directors,  excluding  repetitions,  embraces  one  hundred  and 
seven  names.  Among  these  last  it  must  be  observed,  we  find 
the  names  of  all  those  who  previously  or  subsequently,  filled  one 
of  the  offices  above  cited,  except  the  first  four  Vice  Presidents, 
and  the  present  Secretary.  The  whole  number  of  names  in 
the  catalogue  is  therefore  only  one  hundred  and  twelve.  Of 
these  twenty- five  are  members  of  the  present  Board,  and  eighty- 
seven  have  retired  or  been  removed  by  death.    In  looking  over 
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this  list  of  their  predecessors  and  late  co-laborers, — a  list  enroll- 
ing in  the  cause  of  the  once  neglected  deaf  and  dumb,  some 
of  the  most  honored  names  in  the  history  of  our  City  and- State, 
the  Board  are  reminded  of  the  loss  of  many  on  whose  counsel 
they  haye  relied,  and  whom  they  individually  loved  and 
honored. 

With  so  many  impressive  lessons  of  the  uncertainty  of  life^ 
the  Directors  while  closing  this  retrospect  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  cannot  but  feel  how  probable  it  is  that  not  a  single 
member  of  the  present  Board,  perhaps  not  a  single  teacher  now 
connected  with  the  Institution,  will  remain  to  watch  over  its 
interests  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence.  But  in  view  of  so  many 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  favor,  and  of  so  many  proofs  of 
the  confidence  and  benevolence  of  the  Legislature,  they  cannot 
permit  themselves  to  doubt  that  other  agents  to  sustain  the  cause 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  will  be  raised  up  as  their  successors ; 
and  that  as  this  portion  of  the  community  increases  with  the 
increase  of  population,  means  will  be  provided  for  their  educa- 
tion, commensurate  with  their  future  numbers,  and  lasting  as 
their  wants.  While  therefore  they  look  to  the  future  with  the 
solicitude  that  prompts,  they  look  to  it  also  with  that  confident 
hope  which  rewards  effort  and  watchfulness  in  a  good  cause* 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 
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No.  1, 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


NEW-TOM  INSTITUTION  for  the  INSTRUCTION  of  the  DEAF  and  DUMB, 

FROM    1817    TO    18  4:4. 


PRESIDENTS 
Elects  Retired. 
1817  ■  De  Witt  Clinton,  .  1818 

1S18  •  Samuel  L.MitcheU,L.L.D.,  1829 


Elected. 

1829 


Retired. 

Rev.  Jahxs  Milmor,  D.  D.   


VICE  PRESIDENTS 


1317  *  Richard  Varick, 

1817  *  John  Ferguson, 

1818  *  John  B.  Rouieyn,  D.  D. 
1818  •  Cadwalader  D.  Colden, 
1820      Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D. 
1320      SUvanus  MUler, 


1817   *  John  Slidell, 
1820   •  Jonas  Mapes, 
1827      Charles  Mapes, 


1817 
1819 
1820 


1817 


1813 
1818 
1820 
1820 
1829 
1822 


1822 
1829 
18.31 
1832 
1841 
1^ 


Peter  Sharpe, 
Philip  Hone, 
John  Slidell, 
Myndert  Van  Schaick, 
RoBBRT  C.  Cornell, 
John  R.  Willis, 


TREASURERS. 


1820 
18!>7 
1831 


1831 
1833 


Daniel  E.  Tylee, 
Robert  D.  Weeks, 


John  B.  Scott, 

Samuel  Akerly,  M.  D.,  X 

Daniel  E.  Tylee, 


SECRET AR 

1819 
1820 
1821 


ES. 


1821 
1831 


Samuel  Akerly,  M.  D., 
Harvbt  p.  Peet, 


DIRECTORS 


Henry  Rutgers,  t 

*  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  t 

*  Rev.  Alexander  M'Leod.  D.D. 

*  Rev.  John  Sanford,  D.  D. 

*  John  Murray,  jr. 

*  Rev.  Henry  J.  Feltus, 
James  L.  Bell, 
Bishop  Connally, 
Henry  Wheaton, 
Samuel  Akerly,  t 

*  Jonas  Mapes, 

*  Peter  Sharpe, 
Silvanus  Miller,  t 

*  William  L.  Rose, 

i  Dr.  Akerly  wast^^from^isSl  to  1831, 
dent  of  the  Institution. 


1842 
1831 

1832 
1841 


1833 


1831 


1831  Gurdon  S.  Mum  ford,  1818 

1831  Benjamin  A.  Akerly,  1818 

1&22  Silvester  Dearing,  1818 

1831  James  Thompson,  1818 

1818  Robert  Troupe,  1818 

1828  *  Solomon  Southwick,  1818 
1821  James  Emott,  1818 

1819  1818  *  De  Witt  Clinton,  1820 
*8]8  Collin  Reed,  1819 
1821  Rev.  Philip  MiUedoIer,  D.  D.,  1822 

1820  Stephen  Allen,  1829 
18-22  •  Elisha  W.  King,t  1819 

1829  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.,  1820 

1821  Casper  W.  Eddy,  1819 

t  Served  at  two  or  more  different  periods, 
at  the  same  time.  Physician,  Secretary,  and  Superin- 
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Elected. 
1818  • 


1819 


1620 


1821 


1822 


1823 
Ic5i4 


1825 


1826 

1829 
1830 
1831 


Retired. 

Garrit  Flyer,  1826 

James  I'ulmer,  1820 

Damel  E.  Tvlee,  t  1834 

Jtev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D.  1820 

JohiiB  Scott,  1820 

Hie  hard  Hatfield,  1822 

Thomas  Franklin,  1823 
Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.  D.  1831 

Jol.n  Slidell,  1831 

Charles  G.  Haines,  1825 

Thomas*  Gibbons,  1824 

John  Withington,  1821 

Thomas  H.  Leggett,  1821 

Joseph  S.  Shoivvell,  1821 

Kichard  Whilcy,  1831 

Isaac  Collins,  1824 

Curtis  Bolton,  1831 

Austin  L.  Sands,  1822 

Gulian  C.  Verplank,  1822 
Kev.  Thomas  McCauley,  D.  D.  1330 

James  Smith,  1834 

Gabriel  Havens,  1824 

Philip  Hone,  1829 

Charles  King,  1825 

Samuel  B.  Romaine,  1826 

Kev.  Pascal  N.  Strong,  1825 

Letcis  S'ei/mour,   

Peter  A.  Jay,  1825 

Jolui  Rogers,  >831 

J.  Warroi  Brackett,  1825 

C.  C.  Cambreling,  1631 

Can)pbell  P.  While,  1S31 

Tiinolhy  Hedges,   

Martin  E.  Thompson,  1833 

•Tarnf  s  W.  Dominick,  1831 

Dr.  Stephen  I).  Beekman,  1829 

Rev.  J.  F.  Schroeder,  D.  D.  1839 

Jacob  Harvey,  1S31 

Charles  Mapes,  1833 

James  Loveit,  1839 

Robert  C.  Cornell,  1841 

li.  L.  Woolei/,   

William  F.  Molt,  1831 

Robert  D.  ^yeeks,  1833 


Elected. 
1831 


1832 
1833 


1834 


1835 
1836 
1837 

1839 

1840 
1841 

1842 
1843 


Peter  S.  Titus, 
Henry  1.  Wyckoff, 
Heman  Averill, 
James  A.  Burtus, 
John  R.  Willis, 
John  W.  Leavitt, 
John  O.ithout, 
Myndert  Van  Schaick, 
Rufus  li.  Lord, 
Charles  L.  Livingston, 
Willi  am  L.  Stone, 
Shepherd  Knapp, 
Samuel  Downer,  jr. 
Jacob  Drake, 
William  B.  Bolles, 
Henry  S  Richards, 
William  Kelhj, 
George  S.  Robbins,  t 
David  Thompson, 
William  Kent,  1 
Auguslin  Averill, 
Edward  Curiis, 
Frederick  A.  Tallmadge, 
Samuel  S.  Iloicland, 
Josiah  L.  Hale, 
Henry  E.  Duvies, 
Prosper  M.  Wetniore. 
William  W.  Campbell, 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop, 
William  H.  Macy, 
George  B.  Butler, 
Israel  Russell, 
John  C.  Green, 
Moses  Taylor, 
Blisha  D.  Hurlbut, 


Retired. 
1&34 
1839 
1834 
1833 
1843 
1834 
1835 
1832 
1834 
1841 


1839 
1837 

1813 
1842 
1842 


1839 


1842 


83 


Former  Directors, 

"    Vice  Presidents,  not  in  the 

list  of  Directors,  4 

Present  Members  of  the  Board, 


Total, 


112 


LIST  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  NEW- YORK  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 
FROM  1818  TO  1844. 


1S18      Abraham  O.  Slansbury,  1821 

*  Miss  Mary  Slansbury,  1832 

1819      Horace  Loot  borrow,  13J2 

1821    •  1)0  Will  Clinton  Mitchill,  1822 

182'2      John  II.  Gazlay,    ^  1830 

Mary  Rose.  '  I  deaf-mute  1826 
1826      Kemrah  Van  Cleft   monitors.  1828 

1828      Emily  Curtice,      J  1829 

1830      Leon  Vayssc,  1^34 

John  R.  Burnet,  1831 

lail      Harvkv  p.  Pef.t,   

l)vvl^lll  Seward,  1832 

1832  J)ar,d  /■;.  fiartlelf,   

Frndi-tick  A.  P.  Barnard,  1838 

S:iuui<  l  R.  Brown,  1835 

Jiisiiih  Adilimtn  (Jury,   

1833  Hsiriiulia.s  M.  Fay,  1R38 
<"«"rK<'  Edward  Day,  1835 

1834  John  Robinson  Keep,  1835 
lt<J5      AmoH  Bordman  Lambert,  1837 

*  Deceased. 


1836 
1837 


1833 


1843' 


Ransom  Taylor, 
Joseph  Haven, 
Oran  W.  Morris, 
Shubael  F.  Bartlctt, 
John  H.  Peliingell, 
Abel  B.  Bilker,  ] 
Jeremiah  W  Conklin,  ; 
Nathan  M.  TotteJi,  ] 
Andrew  L.  Slono, 
Aaron  L.  Chapin, 
Jacob  Vail  Nostrand, 
Samuel  Porter, 
Thomas  Gallaudet, 


denf  mute 
monitors. 


1837 
1837 

1838 
1813 
1S3S 


1841 
1S13 


Elected.  Retired.  Remaining. 
Instructors,  26  19  7 

Deaf-mute  Monitors,  7  5  2 


Total,  33  24 

t  Served  at  two  or  more  different  periods. 
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No.  3. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

Received  into  the  New-  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  New- 
York  City,  and  into  the  Central  Asylum  at  Canajoharie,  complete  to  Jan.  1,  1843. 

[  CG'.In  the  following  catalogue,  those  marked  thus  (*)  have  Deceased.] 


Date 
of  ad- 
mis'n.  No. 


NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


1818 


Eveline  Hulse, 
Cornelia  Ann  Frere, 
Mary  Rose, 
Georg-e  D.  Holkins, 
Phcebe  M.  Clark, 
John  H.  Gazlay, 
Harriet  Sherwood, 

8  *  Aaron  Day, 

9  Charles  Dickenson, 

10  ♦John  White,  jr., 

11  "  Cortlandt  Miilspaugt 

12  Alanson  Mc  Donaid, 

13  *  John  Vermilyea, 
John  Hauptnian, 
Horace  Crawford, 
William  Wilkeyson 
John  Bates, 
Richard  Sip, 
John  R.  Boyle, 
Jonathan  Wardlinej 
William  Williams, 
Sarah  Parker, 
Nathanial  Ward, 
Cornelius  Cunning"h 
George  Mills, 
James  M.  Nack, 
Catharine  Banks, 

23  *  William  B  Oakley, 

29  William  Wake, 

30  Mary  Poslley, 

31  Jemima  Way, 

32  Elizabeth  ThoiTipson, 

33  John  Kelly, 

1819  34  ♦  Margaret  FaltzgraflF, 
35   Cornelia  E.  Green, 
James  Plum, 
Denison  Fowler, 
Richard  C.  Springs 
William  M.  Genet, 
Rebecca  Minard, 
Julia  Sand  ford, 
Isaac  Stanton, 
John  Mandeville, 
Eliza  Briare, 
Sally  Callender, 
Maria  Sherwood. 
Sally  Sherwood, 
William  Hocknell, 
William  Niblo, 
Jacob  Valentine, 
John  Crammond, 
Maria  Potter, 
Zaccheus  Covall, 


14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


36 
37 
33 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
'46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


Town. 
New- York  City, 

u 
(( 

Albany,  . 

Woodstock, 

Albany,  . 
New- York  City, 


Bergen, 

New- York  City, 


New- York  City, 
it 

Princeton, 
Schuyler'sLanding 

York  district, 
Albany, 
Kingston, 


Darlington, 
Albany,  . 
Troy, 

Woodstock, 
(I 

Albany,  . 
New-YorkCity, 


Albany, 


County. 
New-York. 


Albany, 
New  Jersey. 
Otsego. 
Ulster. 

Montgomery. 
Dutchess 
Albany. 
Orange. 
New- York. 


Bergen,  N.  J. 
New-York. 


New  Jersey. 
New-York. 

Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Otsego. 

Madison. 

South  Carolina. 

Albany. 

Ulster. 

Che»ango, 

Dutchess. 

South  Carolina. 

Albany. 

Rensselaer. 

Ulster. 

Albany. 

New- York. 

Queens. 

Albany. 

Dutchess. 

Greene. 
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Date 

of  ad- 
mtt'n. 


NAMES. 


No. 

54  Ryan  Blanchard, 

55  Koiily  Curtice, 

56  William  Thorne, 

57  Hulet  Jones, 
53   John  Haley, 

59  Benjamin  Barton,  . 

60  James  Maddoc, 

61  Sally  Robinson, 

62  Isabella  Anderson, 

63  Joshua  Husk, 

64  ♦  Stephen  McGuirc, 

65  Margaret  Stanton,  . 

66  John  Kirby, 

67  Cornelius  Van  Wa;?anen 

1820  68   Cornelius  O'Connor, 

69  Alphonso  Vincent, 

70  Reuben  Wheaton, 

71  Eliza  Cheeseman,  . 

72  Huldah  Bernard, 

73  Andrew  McKinney, 

74  *  Christiana  Brookes, 

1821  75   Mary  Mc  Vey, 

76  *  Laura  Dryor, 

77  Elisha  Bowman, 
James  McGowan, 
Paul  Degrass,  : 
Samuel  Conrad, 
Catharine  Conrad, 
Daniel  Hug-hs, 
Sarah  Irwin, 
Thomas  Beaty, 
Renselaer  Brigham, 

86  *  William  Sharot, 

87  Archibald  O,  Rodman, 

1822  83    William  Staples, 
James  Parburt, 
Jacob  Bogert, 
Susannah  Bowman, 

92  ♦  Eliza  Ann  Bowman, 

93  Hiram  Ludlow, 

94  Plena  Eggleston, 

95  David  Osterhout,  . 

96  Phiiena  Banks, 

97  Sarah  Ann  Banks, . 
93  *  Sarah  Rogers, 
99  *  Mary  Rogers, 

100  Lephe  Cummings, 

101  *  Marietta  W.  Keyes, 
Kctutah  Van  Cleft 
Margaret  McAlister, 
Catharine  McAlister, 
Pvlizabeth  McAlister, 
Eliza  Conklin, 
Catharine  Wilcox, . 
John  Wilcox, 
Saylos  Works, 
Daniel  McSwecny, 
James  Miller, 
Valentine  Relyea, 
James  J(Minings,  . 
(Jcorgn  W.  Campbell,  . 
Orrii  Iliirbcc, 
I'olly  Flint, 


78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
63 
84 
85 


83 
89 
90 
91 


102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
103 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
ll5 
116 


Town, 


Brooklyn, 


New  York  City, 


RESIDENCE. 

Coonty, 
.  Genesee. 

Orange, 
.  Dutchess. 

Suffolk. 
.  Kings. 
Queens. 
Madison. 
New- York. 


Bergen, 

Schenectady, 

Norfolk, 

Norwich,  . 

Princeton, 

Utica, 

New- York  City, 

(C 

I.  auxNoix, 
Durham,  . 
Canajoharie, 
New- York  City, 
(( 

Hinsdale, 
(I 

Schenectady, 
Philadelphia, 
New- York  City, 
Albany, 
Staten  Isand 
Rondout, 
Ridgefield, 
New- York  City, 

Canajoharie. 

Lansing, 
Vienna, 
Manlius, 
Walton,  . 
<( 

Islip, 

Watertown, 
Johnstown, 


Manlius, 
(( 

Salina, 

Nunda, 

\\  est  Farms,  . 

Shawangunk, 

New- York  City, 

Cherry  Valley, 

Union,  . 

Canajoharie, 


Bergen,  N.  J. 
.  Schenectady. 

Norfolk,  Va. 
.  Chenango. 

Schenectady. 
.  Oneida. 

New- York. 

Lower  Canada. 
.  Greene. 

Montgomery. 
.  New- York. 
(I 

.  Cattaraugus. 

.  Schenectady. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.  New- York. 

Albany: 
.  Richmond. 

Ulster. 
.  Fairfield,  Ct; 

New- York. 
.  Essex,  N.  J. 

Montgomery. 

Tompkins. 
.  Oneida. 

Onondaga. 
.  Delaware. 

.  Sufl-olk. 

.  Jefferson. 

.  Orange. 
Montgomery. 


Orange. 
Onondaga. 


Allegany. 

Westchester. 

Ulster. 

New- York. 

Otsego. 

Broome. 

Montgomery. 
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1824 


Date 
of  ad- 
mia'n.  No. 

1823  117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
1825  155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
IT8 


NAMES. 

I.everett  Spencer,  . 
Sally  Burt, 
Catharine  ThomsoHj 
Mary  Scranton, 
Michael  Teller,'  . 
Mary  Timmerman, 
John  Fullerton, 
Georg-e  W.  Swan, 
John  T.  S.  Hansen, 
Elijah  Bristol,  . 
John  Denton, 
John  Smith, 
Hendric  Downing", 
Frederick  Fox, 
Franklin  Scovell,  . 
Laura  Scovell,  . 
Elijah  Jones, 
Aaron  McGraw, 
Worcester  Heath,  . 
Jane  Fullerton, 
Vincent  M.  Halsey, 
David  H.  Cole, 
Caroline  Kirk,  : 

*  Philesta  Hitchcock, 
Clinton  S.  Fay, 
Orville  Murray, 
Tharsey  Russell,  : 
Ann  Maria  Mullen, 
Ebenezer  W.  Burr, 

*  Stewart  W.  Speir, 
Ann  A.  Hunt,  i 
Charles  Dutton, 
Hannah  R.  Ormsby, 
Anna  R.  Ormsby, 

*  John  Harwood, 
Cortney  Gridley, 
John  Johnson, 
Nelson  Cook,  . 
Ira  C.  Seeiye, 
Sally  Flint, 
Eldert  Lansing", 
Nelson  Hann,  . 
Mary  Ann  Henderson 
Lewis  F.  Albrecht, 
Timothy  D.  Townsend 

^  G.  J.  Vanderberg", 
Benjamin  Gatfield, 
Isabella  Gow,  . 
Eleanor  Reid, 
Georg-e  C.  Clark, 
Josua  D.  Whitney, 
Henry  Hoffman, 
Mary  Holt,  . 
Samuel  B.  Wyckoff, 
Charlotte  Pruclden, 
John  Cramer,  . 
Solomon  Garlock,  . 
Roxana  E.  Phillips, 
Clarissa  E.  Phillips, 

*  Marcia  Bartlett, 
Andros  Baldwin,  . 

*  Matthias  Pierson, 


RESIDENCE. 


Town. 
Madison, 
Canajoharie, 
Maryland, 
Schoharie, 
Sharon, 
Manheim. 
Hebron. 

New-York  City, 
Albany, 
Manchester, 
Dan  by, 
Canajoharie, 
Jericho, 
Canajoharie, 
Williamson, 

IC 

>/ew.York  City, 
Bern, 

Watertown, 
Hebron, 

Blooming  Grove, 
Saugerties, 
New- York  City, 
New  Lisbon, 
Portland, 
Lowville,  . 
Vienna, 
Athens, 
Fairfield, 
Ballston,  , 
Rodman, 
Middlcburg, 
Lebanon, 

New- York  City, 

New- York  City, 
Spring-field, 
VVorcester, 
Cherry  Valley, 
Watervliet, 
Schooley's  Mount,. 
>;ew-York  City, 


Watervliet, 
New- York  City, 
Argyle,  . 
(( 

Auburn,  . 

Bing-hamton, 

Lansing-burgh, 

Herkimer, 

Blenheim,  . 

Morristown,  . 

Canajoharie, 

Bristol, 

Broadalbin, 
Camden, 
Newark,  . 


County 
Madison, 
.  Montgomery, 

Otsego, 
.  Schoharie, 

.  Herkimer, 

Washington, 
.  New- York, 

Albany. 
.  Ontario, 

Tompkins, 
.  Montgomery, 

Queens, 
.  Montgomery, 
Wayne, 

New- York, 

Albany,  ^ 
Jefferson, 
.  Washington, 

Orange, 
.  Ulster, 
'  New- York, 
,  Otsego, 

Chautauque» 
.  Lewis, 

Oneida, 
.  Greene, 

Fairfield,  Ct., 
.  Saratoga, 
Jefferson, 
Schoharie, 
Madison, 

'  New- York, 
.  Saratoga, 

New- York, 
.  Otsego, 


Albany, 

Morris,  N.  Jeraey, 
New- York, 


Albany, 

New-York, 

Washington, 

Cayuga, 

Broome, 

Rensselaer, 

Herkimer, 

Schoharie, 

Morris  N.  Jersey, 

Montgomery, 

Ontario, 

Montgomery, 
Oneida, 

Essex,  N.  Jersey; 
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Datn 
of  nd- 
mis'n.  No. 

1S25  179 
160 
181 

182 
183 
1826  184 


NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


Lavinia  M.  Jewell, 
Louisa  Kclsey, . 
Julia  Weeks, 
Anna  McBride,  . 
Roxcy  Denton, 
William  T.  Jackson, 
I85*0badiah  Rog-ers,  . 

186  Henry  Persons, 

187  Ward  Persons, 
l83  *  INIarg-aret  Q.uin, 

189  Mary  Smith, 

190  Anna  Myre, 

191  Almira  Hallock,  . 

192  Ann  Maria  Mabbett, 

193  Ann  Reeves, 

194  *  Amariah  Babbit, 

195  Nancy  Phillips, 

196  Silas  Banzier,  . 
397    Phojbe  Ann  Cande, 

198  Cloriuda  Harrison, 

199  Erimanta  Harrison, 

200  Marg-arct  Ryass, 

201  Laura  Lyon, 

202  Chauncey  Hyde, 

203  *  Francis  Mackay,  . 

204  Peter  Titus, 

205  Margaret  Fink,  . 

206  *  Henry  Spalding, 

207  Jane  Milhench 

508   David  VV.  Fullerton, 

209  *  Isaac  Vandenberg', 

210  Jeremiah  Conklin, 

211  Jane  Van  Wickle,  . 
1827  212   Marg-atet  Ryer, 

213  Orpha  Lyman, 

214  Minard  Smith, . 

215  John  Page, . 

216  •  William  P.  Field, 


217 

218 
219 
220 
221 


Betsey  Swain, 
Russell  Swain, . 
Levi  Rice,  . 
Wilhelm  Fox,  . 
Etheldred  Smith, 


222  Emeline  Bcckwith, 

223  Catharine  P.  EUarson, 

224  Ira  Marvin, 

225  Sarah  E.  Wayland, 

226  Mary  A.  Wayland, 

227  Rebecca  Palmer,  . 

228  Daniel  Wothcrbcc, 

229  Mary  Flint, 

230  Israel  Bacon,  . 
2:U  Charity  Dec  ker,  . 

1823  232  Emma  Goodwin, 

233  Rachel  Johnson, 

234  Almira  Belts,  . 

235  Josiah  Jones, 

236  William  P.  Holmes, 
337  Ephraim  McEwen, 
238  PoberiBell, 

2'39  •  Silence  Tabcr, 

240  Louisa  Cox,  . 


Town. 

Geenwich 
Middieburg-h, 
Penfield,  . 
Minisink, 
Newfield  . 
Islip,  . 

Copake, 

New  York 'city, 
New  Hemsiead, 
M'Connelsville, 
Brookhaven. 
Washington 
New  York  City 
Rodm;m, 
Johnstown, 
Knox,  . 
Le  Ray,  . 
Palmyra 

Staten  Island, 
Lisle, 

Northcastle, 

Blenheim, . 
Romulus, 
Manchester, 
Hebron, 

Huntington, 
Almond, 
Harlajm, 
Kirkland,  . 
Hector, 
Binghamton, 
Troy,  . 
Royal  town. 

Kingston,  , 
New- York  City 
Marion, 
Exeter, 
Gilboa, 
Charlton, 
New  York  City 
It 

Rome, 
Oxford, 
Vernon, 
Lockport, 
Prattsville, 
New- York  City, 
Shawangunk, 
Providence, 
New-  York  City, 


Pamela, 

i^cipio, 

Ripley, 


County. 
Washington. 
Schoharie. 
Monroe. 
Orange. 
Tompkins. 
Suffolk. 
II 

Columbia 
i( 

New- York. 
Queens. 
Oneida, 
Suftblk. 
Dutchess. 
New- York. 
Jefferson. 
Montgomery. 
Albany. 
Jefferson. 
Wayne. 
If 

Richmond. 
Broome. 

K 

Westchester, 
Schoharie. 

Seneca. 

Cumberland,  Eng. 
Washington. 
Sarato£ra. 
Suffolk. 
Allegany. 
New- York. 
Oneida. 
Tompkins. 
Broome. 
Rensselear. 
Niagara, 
'ii 

Luzerne,  Pa. 

New- York. 

Twiggs,  Geo. 

Otsego. 

Schoharie. 

Saratosa. 

New-York. 

Oneida, 

Chenango, 

Oneida, 

Niagara, 

Greene, 

New- York, 

Ulster, 

Saratoga, 

New-  York, 


JeflTcrson, 
Cayuga, 
Chautauque, 
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Date  NAMES. 

mis'n.  No. 

1828  241  Clarissa  Hawks,  . 

24 i  Nathan  M.  Tuttcn.  . 

24'3  Martin  Crandall,  . 

244  Francis  AJcCummiskej', 

245  Smnntr  Frizeil,  . 

246  Louisa  Ann  Moore, 

247  James  Huag-, 
243  John  Anthony, 

249  James  M.  Guverneur, 

2,0  Lovinus  H.  Taylor, 

251  *  John  Toohey, 

252  Arad  Howard, 

253  Julia  Ann  HolTman, 

254  Andrew  K,  Schryder, 

255  Erast us  H.  Brewster, 

256  ♦  David  Derlin?, 

1829  257  William  M.  Scarl, 

258  Perry  Plato.  . 

259  Levi  Chapman,  . 

260  James  L.  Harris, 

261  Mary  Dryer, 

262  John  Con  ant,  . 

263  John  Shotwell,  . 

264  Elizabeth  Webster, 

265  ♦  Martha  Ann  Webstci 

266  Margaret  K  Green. 

267  Jacob  La  Grange, 
263  Eliza  Scott,  . 

269  Charles  H.  Peck,  . 

270  •  (.  aroline  Bennett, 

271  *  Mary  Matthews,  . 

272  William  Farrinfrton, 

273  Philemon  D.  Paridise, 

274  Nathaniel  H.  Wilson, 

275  Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamag^e, 

276  James  Noc,  . 

277  Maria  Gar  lock,  . 

278  Dexter  Persons, 

279  Maria  Guile, 
260  Aneeline  Peek, 

281  Charlotte  Peck,  . 

282  Harriet  C.  Gamage, 

283  Louisa  Young,  . 

1830  284  Clarissa  Holland, 

285  Ransom  Driscall, 

286  Eliza  Stewart, 

287  Susan  Hale, 
283  William  Rcssman, 

289  John  Larmcr, 

290  Abel  B.  Baker, 
2D1  Peter  Siver, 

292  Robert  Cummings, 

293  William  Phiney,  . 

294  George  Steele, 

295  *  Isaac  G.  Baldwin, 

296  Lucicn  D.  Wood, 

297  Harriet  Armstrongs 

298  Joel  J  Strong, 

299  Eliza  Ann  Cornel}-, 

300  '  Timothy  Pickering, 
SOl  Mary  M.  Grain,  . 
302  Catharine  Lewis, 


RESIDENCE. 


Town. 
Brighton, 
New- York  City, 
Canaan, 
New- Vcrk  City, 
Woodstock, 
Lyons 
Schodack, 

New- York  City, 
Hobart,  . 
New-York  City, 
Nelson 

Lansingburgh, 
Sterling,  . 
Chemung, 
Hempstead, 
Martinsburgh, 
Batavia, 
Sherburne, 
New- York  City, 
Durham, 
New- York  City, 
(I 

Woodbridge, 

Ithaca, 
Bethlehem, 
Sherburne, 
Columbia, 
New- York  City, 


Portsmouth,  . 
New-  York  City, 
Perth  Amboy, 
Canajoharie, 
Orwell, 
Openheim 
Sempronius,  . 


CouQtjr. 

Monroe, 

New-York, 

Coin  mbia 

New-l'ork, 

Madison, 

W^nyne, 

Rensselaer, 

New  Jersey, 

New- York, 

Delaware, 

New-Y'ork, 

Madison, 

Rcnsselcar. 

Cayuga, 

Chemung, 

Querns, 

Lewis, 

Genesee 

Chenango, 

New- York 

Greene, 

New-  York, 

,  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

.  Tompkins, 

Albany. 
.  GhenangQ, 
,  Herkimer, 

New-York, 


Norfolk,  Va. 
New- York, 
New  Jersey^ 
IVtontgomery, 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Montgomery, 
Cayuga, 


New  York  City,  New-York.^ 


Saugerties, 

Greene, 

Hillsdale, 

Johnstown, 

Livingston, 

Mamaroneck, 

Newburgh, 

Gnilderland, 

Putnam, 

Champlain, 

Mooers, 

South  Orange, 

Auburn, 

Malone, 
Busti, 

Chateaugay, 

Pharsalia, 

Caldwell) 


Ulster,  3, 

Chenango, 

Columbia, 

Montgomery, 

Columbia, 

Westchester, 

Orange, 

Albany: 

W^ashinglon, 

Clinton, 

Essex,  N.  Jersey^ 
Cayuga, 

Franklin, 

Chantauque, 

Franklin 

Chenango,. 

Warren, 


4 
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Date 

of  ad- 
mig'n.  No. 

1S30  303 
304  • 

305 

306 

307 

30B 

309 

3iO 

311 

3|2 

313 

3i4 

315 

316 

317 

3'8 

319 

320  * 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

1831  328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337  * 
338 
339 
240 
341 
342 
343 
344 

1932  345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
36{ 

1833  304 


NAMES. 

David  Bise, 
Susannah  La  Grange, 
Maria  La  Grang-e, 
Amanda  FlaiiderSj 
Aaron  W.  Hcddcn, 
Lydia  A.  Atwater, 
Jonas  More,  jr.,  . 
Maria  Etneigh, 
Thomas  Biefg-er, . 
Hannah  Webster, 
William  P.  Colo  . 
Mary  Ann  Dickinson, 
Juliette  Dickinson, 
Thomas  Wilson, 
Mary  Keith, 
Martha  Lamperson, 
Ira  McAlanncrs,  . 
Daniel  Laf'ferty, 
Elizabeth  LafFerty, 
Robert  Leeder, 
Mary  Trainer, 
James  O.  Clarke, 
Stephen  Minard,  • 
Gilbert  Derling-, 
Ursula  Wilson,  . 
Rosetta  Crooker, 
Alicia  Wilson, 
Isabella  Wilson, 
Susan  Swift, 
Daniel  G.  Johnson, 
Monica  Richards, 
Ira  W.  Lewis, 
William  Fuller,  . 
Flavia  Robinson, 
William  R.  Martin, 
James  Forbes, 
William  Martin,  . 
F^mmon  H.  Piatt, 
Elizabeth  Martin, 
Ftanklin  Howell, 
Ernily  Vandell  . 
Charles  Wcscott, 
Catharine  Fonda, 
Sarah  Guile,  . 
Joseph  C.  Dudley, 
Henry  Lansing", 
Joel  Rog-ers, 
Jonathan  Vanscoy, 
Jason  Vanscoy,  . 
Jane  Vanscoy, 
Isaac  P.ragsT,' 
John  H.  Atkins, 
Annon  F.  Pa^^e,  . 
Elizabeth  Huirison, 
D.'  Witt  B.  Holden, 
Margaret  Ticc, 
Ellen  Martin, 
Jane  l-'yclcshimcr, 
Mary  Ann  Williamson, 
Jane  Buck, 
Eliz  I  A  ketibrach, 
Elizabeth  Browcr, 


Town. 

Austerlitz, 
Bethlehem, 


RESIDENCE. 

County. 
Columbia. 
.  Albany. 


Caldwell,  . 
Newark, 
Chatcaug-ay 
Roxbury, 
Kingston,  . 
tlueenston, 
Wood  b  rid  g-e, 
Saugertics, 
Sawmill  River, 

Portland, 

New  York  City, 

Huntinsrton, 

Clarendon, 

New  York  City, 


Jersey  City,  . 
New  Paltz, 
Hempstead, 
Hoosick,  . 
Oysterbay, 
Newburgh, 

Washington, 

Otselic, 

Parma, 

Preston, 

Bern,    .  . 

Hunter, 

W  hitesborough, 

Lenox, 

Oswego, 

Washington, 

Albany, 

Brookhavcn, 

Staten  Island, 

Clarkson,  . 

Mayficld, 

Oppenheim, 

Bennington,  , 

Glen, 

Greenville, 


Watertown, 

Troy, 

Owcgo, 

Orange, 

Livonia, 

Pateison,  ; 

Albany, 

Pittsiown, 

Warren, 

Penn- Van, 

Charlcslown, 

Paterson,  . 


Warren. 

VVayne. 

Franklin. 

Delaware. 

Ulster, 

Lincoln,  U.  C. 
Middlesex,  N.  J. 
W^estchester. 


Chautauque, 
New-York, 
Suffolk. 
Orleans. 
New- York. 


Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ulster. 

Queens. 

Rensselaer 

Queens. 

Orange. 

K 

Dutchess. 

Chenango. 

Monroe. 

Cheeango. 

Albany, 

Greene. 

Oneida, 

Madison. 

Oswego, 

Litchfield,  Ct. 

Albany, 

Suffolk. 

Richmond. 

Monroe. 

Montgomery' 

Genesee 
Montgomeryi. 
Michigan. 
Greene, 
(t 

K 

Jefferson. 

Rensselaer. 

Tioga. 

Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Livingston. 

Essex,  N.  J. 

Albany. 

Rensselaer. 

Herkimer, 

Yates. 

Montgomery, 
Essex,  N.  J. 
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Datfl 
of  ad- 
mis'n.  No. 

1833  395 

366 

367 

368 

369 

370 

371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

373 

379 

380 

381 

382 

383 

384 

385 

336 

387 

368 

389 

390 

391 

392 

393 

394 

395 

396 

397 

398 

399 

400 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

1834  414 
415 
416 
417 
413 
419 
4*20 
421 
422 
423 
424 
4  5 
426 


NAMES. 

Mary  Jane  Smith, 
Frances  P.  Hammond 
Charlott  Howell,  . 
John  Thompson, 
Catharine  Conner, 
Andrew  Pierce, 
Joseph  H.  Smith, 
Elias  Johnson, 
Jeiusha  Wiley, 
John  'Jenedict, 
Emeline  Banks,  , 
Rhoda  VVorden, 
Taber  Bcntlcy, 
Patri(  k  O'Brien, 
Abraliam  Conklin, 
Frances  Genet, 
Susan  Eortle, 
Laura  Williams, 
Catharine  White, 
William  Varino, 
Joseph  H.  Perrigo, 
Martha  Sweet, 
James  A.  Watterson, 
Sarah  E.  Griswold, 
Miranda  Chapin, . 
Marcus  Whitney, 
Alonso  Lum, 
Hiram  T.  Lock  wood 
Jane  Arnold, 
Elnora  Brockway, 
Harriet  Denton,  . 
Susan  Westcott, 
Charlotte  A.  Reed, 
Isaac  Garrett, . 
Emery  Munger,  . 
Margaret  Karnes, 
Harriet  N.  Smith, 
Louis  Barry,  . 

*  Mary  Bishop, 
James  Day, 
Cornelius  H.  Reynold 
Nicholas  Farrel, 
Eunice  Williams, 
Catharine  S.  Rogers, 

*  Alexander  McDugaid 
Eunice  A.  Ivey, 
Alexander  H.  Strong, 
Jane  Latham, 
Joseph  King  Wilson, 
Joanna  Perrigo, 
Isaac  L.  Vandenberg, 
Katholine  Snyder, 

K.  A.  Harden  berg, 
John  Allen  Gardner, 
Tl.omas  Kennedy, 

*  Sophia  B.  Maine, 
Lyman  Husted,  . 
Pl.cjbc  Osborn, 
John  VV.  Oliphant, 
Sa:ahStclle,  . 
Isaac  H.  Benedict, 
Elizabeth  R.  Budd, 


RESIDENCE. 


Town. 
DeKalb,  . 
New- York  City, 
Brookhavcn, 
New- York  City, 


Warwick,  . 
New  Palta, 
Clinton, 
Walton, 

New-Paltz, 
Union  Vale, 
Troy,  . 
Coe  V  mans, 
Albany, 
Coxsackie, 
Troy,  . 
Platisburgh, 

Albany, 

Moreau, 

Vernon, 

Utica,  . 

Rutland,  . 

Henderaon, 

Ellisburgh, 

Colesville, 

Tyrone, 

Cortlandtville, 

Newfield,  . 

Ithaca, 

Sodu3, 

Williamson, 

Warsaw,  . 

Leicester, 

Pomfret,  . 

Gates,  . 

Conewangus, 

Greece, 

Belfast, 

New- York  City, 
Orange,  . 
Cedar  Creek, 

Newbren, 

Newburgh, 

Toronto, 

Johnsonburg, 

Albany, 

Watcrvliet, 

Schoharie, 

Rhinebeck, 

Seneca  Falls, 

Schenectady, 

Norwich, 

Manlius,  . 

Castile,  ^ 

Lockport,  . 

Brunswick, 

New- York  City, 


County 
St  Lawrence. 
New- York. 
Suffolk. 
New- York. 


Orange, 

Ulster. 

Dutchess. 

Delaware. 

Ulster. 
Dutchess. 
Rensfclaer, 
Albany, 

Greene. 
Rensselaer. 
Clinton. 
(( 

Albany. 

Saratoga, 
Oneida, 

Jefferson. 


Broome. 
Stuben. 
Cortlandt. 
Tompkins. 
(( 

Wayne. 

Genesee. 
Livingston. 
Chatauque, 
Monroe. 
Cattaraugus. 
Monroe. 
Allegany. 
New- York. 
Essex,  N.  J. 
Monmouth,  N.  J. 
Fayette,  N.  C. 
Craven.  N.  C. 
Orange. 
York,  U  C. 
Warren,  N.  J. 
Albany. 

Schoharie. 

Dutchess. 

Seneca. 

Schenectady. 

Chennngo. 

Onondaga. 

Genesee. 

Niagara, 

Middlesex,  N.  J 

New-  York. 
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Dato 
of  ad- 
mU'n.  Na. 

1834  427 
423 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 
442 
445 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
4f5 
45G 
457 
458 
459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
1836  474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
460 
4Ul 
4H2 
48!) 
4M 
485 
4Rti 
4R7 
483 


NAMES. 

Ann  Sharp, 
Ralpfi  Aclam3, 
C  ornelia  Hclyea,  . 

*  Mary  Jane  Davis, 

*  Catharine  Lasher, 
Susan  Lake,  . 
Mary  Thurston,  . 
Fanny  Arnold, 
Sarah  C.  Ark  ley,  . 
(icorgr  S.  Butts, 
Susan  l>anUs, 
Miiry  Ann  Brownson, 
Jane  L.  Hro\vr>,  . 
Harriet  F.  Brown, 
Sylvester  P  Brown, 

*  IClvira  Barnes, 

*  Hannah  Bartholomew, 

*  Matilda  Burns, 
Edward  P.  Chamberlayne, 
Richard  H.  Cantine,  . 
Annasa  Clapp, 
Lucille  Denton, 
Nathan  M.  Duncan, 
Martha  Dickinson,  . 
John  Darrow, 

*Dewilt  Kaion, 

*  Polly  Ann  Grang-er, 
Magdalen  Groedbeck, 
Calista  Havens,  . 
Heman  G.  Hickcox, 
Eilen  Houston,  . 
Elizabeth  J.  Hull,  . 
Harrison  Harding', 
Mary  Ann  Laubscher, 
Eleanor  Limebeck, 
George  Marshall, 
Thomas  McMillcn, 
Lois  E.  Person, 
Hannah  Jane  Relyea, 
William  L.  Slater, 
Ann  Maria  Swift, 
Harriet  Stewart, 
Mary  Terry, 
James  Wheeler, 
Sarah  V.  Wileman, 
Mary  Ann  Watts, 
Sarah  Ward, 
Albert  F.  Covert, 
Sarah  E.  Covert,  • 
James  E.  Covert, 
Jonathan  B.  Davis, 
Levi  L.  Waste, 
Daniel  Cahoon,  . 
Henry  B.  Crandall, 
Daniel  Biisli, 
Fran'ilin  Campbell, 
Sully  Ann  Enos,  . 
Amariah  S.  Knos, 
M  iry  Ann  Baker, 

•  Dinah  Tultle,  . 
Curiniha  O  Burdick, 
Emily  SpafTord, 


RESIDENCE. 


Town, 
Boston, 
Livonia. 
Uisterville, 
Genoa, 
Rcdhook,  . 
Washington, 
Columbia^  . 
Tyrone, 
Bennington) 
Hudson, 
Walton, 
Cohoclon, 
Salina, 


New- York  City, 
Fredonia,  . 
Norfolk, 
Richmond, 
Wawarsing, 
La  Fayette, 
Ncwfield, 
Monmouth, 
Potsdam, 
Cambridge 
Concord, 
Btthany, 
N.  Scotland 
Guilford,  . 
Portage, 
New- York  City, 
Brooklyn, 
Perrysburgh, 

Annsville,  . 

Providence, 
Brandon, 
Shawangunk, 
Rye,  . 
Manli-us-,  . 
M  alone, 
Riverhead, 
New  York  City, 
Manlius,  . 
Castile, 
New- York  City 
Potter,  . 


Providence, 
Gre(5iifiolfl, 
Plainfiokl, 
Water  vlcit, 
Mindcn,  . 
Bern,  . 

Onconta,  . 
(I 

Otsego, 
Seneca, 
Bennington, 
Bergen, 


County. 
Suffolk,  Mass. 
Lrvingston. 
Ulster. 
Ontario, 
Dutchess, 

Herkimer. 
Steuben. 
.  Genesee. 
Columbia. 
Delaware. 
Steuben. 
Onondaga. 


New- York. 

Chafauquc. 

St.  Lawrence. 

Henrico,  Va. 

Ulster. 

Oncndaga. 

Tompkins. 

Monmouth,  N.  J. 

St.  Lawrence. 

Washington. 

Erie. 

Genesee. 

Albany. 

Chenango. 

Allegany. 

New- York. 

Kings. 

Cattaraugus. 

Germany. 

Oneida. 

England. 

Saratoga, 

Pranklm. 
.  Ulster. 

Westchester. 
.  Onondaga. 

Franklin. 
.  Suffolk. 

New- York. 
.  Onondaga? 

Genesee. 
.  New- York. 

Yates. 


Saratoga. 
(( 

Otsego, 

Albany. 

Montgomery. 

Albany. 

Otsego. 


Ontario, 
Genesee.. 

a. 
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ofad-  NAMES. 
Eiis'u.  N'o. 

1836  489  Jane  M.  Bennet,  . 

490  John  A.  Mills. 

491  Delia  Lighthall,  . 

492  Sally  LijErhthall, 

493  Gertrude  Lettis,  . 

494  Mary  Pang  burn, 

495  Laura  Ann  Kennedy, 

496  Gcorce  Burchard, 

497  John 'Price, 

498  William  M.  Crawford, 

499  Jacob  Lewis  Hall. 

500  Sally  Christina  HoUon, 
EOl  William  A.  Rurlingham, 

502  Frederick  Swaysland, 

503  Mills  Cary, 

504  Eliza  Martin,  . 

505  Alfred  Clark, 

506  William  Bragg, 

507  ^  Augustus  Fish,  , 
503  Orril  A,  Pelton, 

•  £09  *  Charlotte  Harris, 

510  George  Baker, 

511  David  Jones, 

512  George  Merrick, 

513  Huldah  Cahoon,  . 

514  Allen  W.  Spicer. 

515  Lawrence  Van  Benscboten, 

516  Henry  E.Griswold,  , 

517  John  Baker, 

518  Peter  Burgess, 

519  Richard  Westervclt, 

520  Naomi  P.  Baldwin, 

1837  521  Oliver  Ayres, 
522  Luther  Bannister, 
523,  George  Bean, 
524^  Daniel  D.  Brown, 
625  Peter  Burgess, 

526  Paulina  Broqua, 

527  John  Curtis, 

528  Rosetta  Crawford,  . 

529  Sarah  Ann  Gilbert, 

530  Mary  Hurley, 

531  Edith  La  Grange, 

532  John  Munger, 

533  John  A.  Mills,  . 

534  Betsey  McCarty, 

535  Isabella  McDougal, 

536  Deborali  Ann  Oakes,  . 

537  Bridget  Skelly,  . 
533  Phebe  Ann  Simons,  . 

539  Miron  Simkins,  . 

540  *  Nelson  Van  Norder,  . 

541  John  Van  Riper,  . 

542  John  Edward  Vanderbeck, 

543  James  Wheeler, 

1838  544  Charles  H.  Arnold,  . 

545  Joseph  S.  Bosworth, 

546  Martha  Ann  Bucklen, 

547  Mary  Ann  Bracy, 

548  Cyrus  R.  Blowers, 

549  Virginia  Butler,  , 

550  Christian  Crepts, 


Town, 
Attica, 
Le  Roy, 
Minden, 


RESIDENCE. 

County. 
.  Genesee. 


Roof, 

Canajoharic,  . 
EUisburgh, 
Vv^atertown. 
Vvashington, 
New-York  City, 
Vvhitehall, 
Utica,  . 
New-York  City, 


Albany, 
Otisco, 

Otselic, 
Perrysburgh, 
Jerusalem, 
Dryden, 

New- York  City, 
Adrian, 
Plainfield, 
Hoosick,  . 
New- York  City, 
Utica, 

New-  York  City, 
Poughkeepsie, 
Bloom  field, 
Walkill, 
Pierpont,  . 
Syracuse, 
Pitcairn, 
New- York  City, 
(( 

Unadilla,  . 

Mooers, 
Senaca  Falls, 
New  York  City, 
New  Scotland, 
Warsaw, 
Le  Roy, 
Albany, 
Niagara,  . 
Islip, 

New  Paltz, 
Oneonta,  . 
Chemung, 

Paterson, 
New-York  City, 

u 

Troy,  . 
Sweden,  . 
West  Winfield, 
New  Haven, 
Farmersville, 
Wyoming, 
Rome,  . 


.  Montgomery. 


Jefferson. 
(( 

Dutchess. 
New- York. 
Washington. 
Oneida. 
New-Y"'ork. 


Albany. 
Onondaga. 

Chenango. 
Cattaraugus. 
Yates. 
Tftmpkins. 
New- York, 
Michigan. 
Otsego. 
.  Rensselear. 
New-  York, 
Oneida, 

Monag'n  Ireland, 
.  New- York, 

Dutchess. 
.  Essex,  N.  J. 

Orange. 

St  Lawrence. 

Onondaga. 

St.  Lawrence. 

New- York. 

Otsego, 

Clinton. 

Seneca. 

New- York. 

Albany. 

Genesee. 

Albany, 

Upper  Canada,. 
Suffolk. 
Ulster, 
Otsego. 
Chemung, 
Rensselaer. 
Passaic,  N.  J.. 
New-  York, 

Rensselaer. 

Monroe. 

Herkimer, 

Oswego, 

Cattaraugus. 

Putnam,  IIU 

Oneida, 
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ot  ad- 

miM  ii.  No. 

1838  551  Gcorg-e  Freeborn, 

552  Joseph  Fox  Ferris, 

553  \\  illiam  O.  Fitzgerald, 
654  Eleanor  Fearon, 
555  Catharine  Gilhooley, 
656  Catharine  Ann  Garrett, 
557  Aaron  Herrington, 

658  Davis  Howell, 

659  Fidelia  M.  Morgan, 

560  Mary  Ann  Maguire, 

561  James  Paterson,  . 

562  Elizabeth  Randall, 

563  John  Sheldon. 

564  Anna  Mead  Way  land, 

1839  565  John  VV.  Ackley,  . 

566  Jacob  Barnhart, 

567  Ebenezer  Barton, . 

568  Thomas  Clark, 

569  Benjamin  F.  Deniston, 

570  Frederick  Groesbeck, 

571  Orvillc  Gunn, 

572  Abraham  Johnson, 
673  Henry  C,  Ketchum, 

574  William  Kinney, 

575  Ebenezer  Nichols, 

576  Franklin  Smart, 

577  Clark  Thomas,  . 

578  John  S.  Webster, 

579  N.  Denton  Will  kins, 
560  Elizabeth  Austin, 

581  Calista  Coleman, 

582  Elizabeth  H.  Disbrow, 

583  Mary  E.  Hegeman, 

584  Betsey  Hills,  . 
595  Eliza  C.  Lasher,  . 
5«6  Tiianklul  Page, 
5S7  Elizabeth  Sherlock, 
533  Paulina  Spalding 

589  ^  Lucretia  Van  Salsbury, 

590  Miriam  Wells, 

1840  591  John  Acker, 

592  Isaac  Gary, 

593  Patrick  Harrington, 

594  Joseph  B.  Hills, 

595  John  Harrison  . 

596  Chester  Johnson, 

597  George  E.  Ketchum, 

598  Isaac  Levy, 

599  John  W.  Mumby,' 
609  John  L.  Pickering, 

601  John  F.  Kapp,  . 

602  George  Reed,  . 

603  John  T.  Sou thwick, 

604  John  Henry  Taber, 

605  George  Van  Scoy, 

606  Francis  Warren, 

607  Olive  Breg, 

608  Lavinia  Brock, 

609  Miiry  E.  Craft,  . 

610  Susan  Edgett, 

611  Margaret  Harrington, 

612  Emily  A.  HiUs, 


Town. 
Herkimer, 
Smyrna, 
Warwiclf,  . 
New- York  City, 


RESIDENCE. 

County. 
.  Herkimer, 
Chenango. 
Orange, 
New-York. 


Hall"  Moon,  . 
Burlington, 
Brookhaven,  . 
Syracuse,  . 
New- York  City, 
Qubec, 
Shandaken, 
New  York  City, 

Stockport, 
Canton 

New- York  City, 
Darien, 
Cornwall  . 
New  Scotland, 
Mount  Morris, 
New  Paltz, 
South  East,  « 
Roxbury, 
Canton, 
Flushing, 
Bloomville, 
New- York  City,  . 
Brooklyn, 
Plainfield, 
Le  Roy, 

South  Brunswick, 
Oyster  Bay, 
Granville,  . 
Woodstock, 
Fredonia,  . 
Rochester, 
Lowville,  • 
Castleton, 
Fort  Ann,  . 
x^ew.York  City,  . 
West  Milford, 
New-York  City,  , 
Fabius, 
Elmira, 
Riga, 

New- York  City,  , 

u 

Brooklyn,  . 
Chatcaugay,  . 
New-York  City, 
Sodus,  . 
Albany, 
Sand  Lake, 
Greenville, 
Delhi, 
Cohocton, 
Danby, 

Mount  Pleasant, 
Greenville, 
,  New- York  City. 
Fabius, 


Saratoga, 

•  Otsego. 
SutToik. 

.  Onondaga- 
New-York. 
Lower  Canada; 
.  Ulster. 

New- York. 
« 

Columbia. 
.  St.  Lawrence. 
New- York, 
Genesee 
.  Orange. 

Albany, 
.  Livingston. 

Ulster, 
»  Putnam. 

Morris,  N.  J. 
.  St.  Lawrence. 

Queens. 
.  Delaware. 
.  New- York, 
Kings. 
Otsego. 
.  Genesee. 
Middlesex,  N.  J. 
Queens, 
.  Washington, 

Ulster. 
.  Chautauqua, 
Monroe, 

•  Lewis, 
Rensselaer, 

.  Washington. 
.  New- York 
.  Passaic,  N.  J. 
.  New- York, 
.  Onondaga. 
Chenango, 

•  Monroe. 
.  New- York, 

.  Kings. 
Franklin. 
New- York. 
Wayne, 
.  Albany. 
.  Rensselaer. 
.  Greene. 
.  Delaware. 

Steuben. 
.  Tompkins, 

Westchester. 
.  Greene. 
.  New- York, 
.  Onondaga. 
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Date 

of  ad- 
mis'n.  Xo. 

1840  613 
614 
6l5 
6i6 
617 
613 
619 
620 
621 
622 

1841  623 
624 
6-25 
626 
627 
623 
629 
630 
631 
632 
633 
634 
635 
636 
637 
633 
639 
640 
641 
642 
643 
644 
545 
646 
647 
648 
649 
650 
651 
652 
653 
654 

1842  655 
656 
657 
658 
659 
660 
661 
66-2 
663 
664 
665 
666 
667 
668 
669 
670 
671 
672 
673 
674 


NAMES. 

Wealthy  Hawes,  . 
*  Bethana  Hunter, 
Prudence  Lewis,  . 
Christiana  Jane  Many, 
Elizabeth  Mather, 
Elizabeth  Merrill, 
Catharine  McMonig-el, 
Emily  Stanton, 
Ann  Maria  Vail.  . 
Charlotte  H.  Webster, 
Martin  Bothwell,  . 
Peter  Brown, 
Georg-e  N.  Burwell, 
Cornelius  Cuddeback, 
William  Donley,  . 
John  Godfrey, 
John  Asahel  Hall, 
Richard  A.  Hardenburgh 
David  Haven, 
Milton  A.  Jones, 
Gerge  B.  Marshall, 
Emory  Pangburn, 
Clarkson  Quimby, 
Jerome  Risley, 
George  Risley, 
Samuel  A,  Taber, 
James  Tim, 
Selah  Wait, 

William  Henry  Weeks, 
Hannah  Augusta  Avery, 
^  Mary  Elizabeth  Bartlett, 
Caroline  Brown,  . 
Phebe  A.  Covert, 
Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 
Elizabeth  Hughes, 
Eliza  Jane  Kellogg, 
Elizabeth  Kleckle'r,  . 
Phebe  M.  Quimb}', 
Margaret  Vanderwerken 
Mary  Vanderwerken, 
Dorcas  Vanderwerken, 
Ann  Eliza  White, 
George  P.  Archer, 
John  Thomas  Bell, 
Simeon  D.  Bucklen  . 
William  Howell, 
Edward  Jewell, 
Ephraim  Jewell,  . 
John  Kerrigan, 
John  Milmine, 
Hines  Moore,  . 
James  Oliver  Smith, 
Joseph  Sweetman, 
John  Townsend,  . 
Sally  Bronson, 
Maria  R.  Drake,  . 
Rosalia  Finch, 
Jerusha  M.  Hills, 
Lavinia  Lighthall, 
]\lary  Ann  Parker, 
Catharine  Persons, 
HanahM.  Patten, 


RESIDENCE. 


Town. 
Danbv, 
De  Witt,  . 
Preston, 

Blooming  Grove, 

Utica, 

Caneadea, 

New- York  City, 
It 

Goshen, 

New- York  City, 

Clayton,  . 

New-l'ork  City. 

Perrysbuj-gh, 

Phelps, . 

New- York  City, 

Auburn, 

Whitehall, 

New-York  City, 

Plattsburgh, 

Richland, 

Southampton, 

Cooperstown, 

Duanesburgh, 

Hamilton, 
(( 

Scipio, 

Brookhaven, 

Preston, 

Yorktown, 

Salina,  . 

Madison.  . 

Salina, 

Potter, 

Schenectady, 

New-Y'ork  City, 

East  Constable, 

Wayne, 

Duanesburgh, 

Cincinnatus, 


County 
Tompkins. 

.  Onondaga. 

,  Chenango, 
Orange, 

.  Oneida. 
Allegany. 

.  New- York. 

.  Orange, 

New- York. 
.  Jefferson. 

New-York. 
.  Cattaraugus. 

Ontario, 

New- York. 

Cayuga, 
.  W'ashington. 

New-York. 
.  Clinton, 

Oswego, 
.  Sutlblk. 

Otsego. 
.  Schenectady. 

Madison. 

Cayuga, 
.  Suffolk. 

Chenango, 
.  Westchester, 

Onondaga. 
.  Madison, 

Onondaga. 
.  Yates. 
.  Schenectady. 

New- York. 

Franklin. 
.  Steuben. 

Schenectady. 
.  Cortlandt. 


New  York  City, 
Greensburgh, 
New- York  City, 
West  Winfield,  . 
Columbia, 
Java, 

it 

New-YorkiCity, 

Florida, 

Preston,  . 

Minden, 

Cortlandville, 

New- York  City, 

Wolcott, 

Hope, 

Laurens, 

Fabius, 

Minden, 

Mexico, 

Howard, 

Saratoga  Springs. 


New- York. 
Westchester. 
New-V  ork. 
Herkimer. 
South  Carolina. 
Wyoming. 

New- York. 

Montgomery. 

Chesango. 

Montgomery. 

Cortlandt. 

New-York. 

Wayne. 

Warren,  N.  J, 

Otsego. 

Onondaga. 

Montgomery, 

Oswego. 

Steuben. 

Saratoga. 
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Dato 
of  ad- 
niis'n.  No. 

1842  675 

1843  676 
677 
678 
679 
680 
68i 
682 
6:^3 
684 
685 
686 
637 
683 
689 
690 
691 
692 
693 
694 
695 
696 
697 
698 
699 
700 
701 
702 
703 
704 
705 
706 
707 
703 
709 
710 
711 
712 


NAMES. 

Catharine  Sullivan,  . 
Harriet  C.  VVeyant, 
Lawrence  N.  Jones,  . 
Edward  Benedict, 
Truman  Groin mon,  . 
Elizabeth  Ann  Vanderbcck, 
Matilda  Fearon, 
Daniel  M.  Whitten, 
Robert  J.  Martling"  ; 
Lewis  S.  Vail 
Helen  E.  Milminc,  . 
Huprh  Shannon,  . 
William  Henry  Mills, 
Harriet  VVliitney, 
Abraham  L.  Brig-gs,  • 
George  VV.  Harrison, 
Asahcl  Andrews, 
Jennette  Wallace, 
John  H.  H.  Rider,  . 
Jefferson  Houston, 
Meribah  Cornell, 
Silence  Taber, 
Josephine  G.  Colvin,  . 
Alvin  Cornell, 
Eliza  Lig-hthall, 
Elsey  C.  Bostwick, 
James  H.  Winslow,  . 
William  H.  Rider, 
Goodrich  Risley, 
John  Weaver, 
Caroline  Cornwall,  . 
Thomas  Bracy,  . 
Fletcher  Stewart, 
Benjamin  Cilly,  . 
Marion  Lyndes, 
Cyrenius  Monfort, 
James  Miller,  . 
William  Rosenkrants, 


RESIDENCE. 


Town , 

New- York  City, 
.  Binghampton, 

Richland, 

Victory,  . 

Adams, 
.  New-York  City, 
(( 

•  Mamaketing-, 

New- York  City, 
.  Goshen, 

Florida, 
.  Peekskill,  . 

Whitehall, 
.  Schroon,  . 

Williamson, 
(( 

Attica,  . 
,  New- York  City, 

Westerloo, 
.  New- York  City, 

Jamestown,  . 
.  Scipio, 

Lewistown, 
.  Jamestown, 

Minden, 
.  Owego, 

Pierpont, 
.  Brighton,  . 

Hamilton, 
.  Ballston  Spa, 

Athens, 
.  New  Haven, 

M  alone, 
.  Bolton, 

Albany, 
.  Groton, 

High  Falls,  . 
.  Bath, 


Countr. 

New- York. 
.  Broome. 

Oswego 
.  Cayuga, 

Jefferson. 

New- York. 
.  New- York. 
.  Sullivan, 

New- York. 
.  Orange. 

Montgomery, 
.  Westchester. 

Washington. 
.  Essex. 

Wayne 

Wyoming. 
.  New- York. 

Albany. 
.  New- York. 

Chautauque, 
-  Cayuga. 

Niagara, 
.  Chatauque. 

Montgomery, 
.  Tioga, 

St.  Lawrence. 
.  Monroe. 

Madison, 
.  Saratoga, 

Greene, 
.  Oswego. 

Franklin. 
.  Warren, 

Albany; 
.  Tompkiiis. 

Ulster. 
.  Steuben. 


RECAPITULATION. 


From  the  City  of  New- York,         -         -         -         -  128 

Other  Counties  of  the  State.      -         -         -         -  527 

Other  Stales,  chiefly  New-Jersey,      -         .         -  48 

Canada,  5 

Foreign  Countries,              .         .         .         -  4 

Total,   712 

Discharged,             .         .         .          ,  539 

Remaining  January  1st,  1844,  -----  173 
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No.  3. 

The  admissions  and  discharges  down  to  the  present  time  have  been  annually 

as  follows  : 


Admissions.   Discharges,  Remaining. 


From  May  12,  1S18  till  Dec.  31st, 

lo  ly 

Of 

1 1 
11 

OD 

Dec.  31,  1819 

10c\J 

Q 
O 

19 

D4 

X04iL 

ID 

lO 

^9 

1821 

IQ 

lO 

1822 

1  ft9*^ 

Id 

Irl 

'=irt 
o\J 

1823 

ID 

1 

lo 

it 

1824 

lO 

1  ^ 

OD 

.( 

1825 

(( 

i 

lO 

D't 

{< 

1826 

(( 

1827 

14 

15 

63 

(( 

(( 

1828 

19 

17 

65 

<( 

1828 
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Total 

731 

558 

173 

Whole  No.  of  admissions,        .  731 

Of  whom  were  re-admissions,         .  85 

Actual  number,    .          .  646 
Pupils  at  Canajoharie  who  have  not  been 

at  New- York,    ...  66 

Total  at  both  schools,    .         .  712 


Pupils  at  both  schools,  .         .  53 

Pupils  at  Canajoharie  only,  ,  66 

Total  at  Canajoharie,  .         .  119 
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No.  5. 

REPORT 

OP 

THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION 

OF  THE 

NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION  for  the  INSTRUCTION  of  the  DEAF  and  DUMB, 

JULY  14th  and  15th,  1843. 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  attending  the  annual  examination,  and  investi- 
gating the  present  condition  of  the  Institution,  Report : — 

That  they  have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  them,  and  for 
this  purpose,  met  at  the  Institution  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
July  14th,  1843,  when  they  proceeded  in  the  first  place  to  a 
careful  examination  into  its  domestic  arrangements,  the  result 
of  which  they  now  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

As  the  Board  are  well  aware,  the  Principal  of  the  Institution 
has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  establishment.  The 
Matron,  Mrs.  Stoner,  has  particular  charge  of  the  domestic 
arrangements,  and  the  Committee  cannot  refrain  from  expres- 
sing their  approbation  of  her  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  discharge 
of  her  duties.  All  is  neatness,  cleanliness  and  order,  and  while 
rigid  economy  and  strict  accountability  in  the  management  of 
the  household  are  maintained,  nothing  necessary  to  the  comfort 
of  the  inmates  is  omitted. 

The  Committee  inspected  the  dining  room,  store-room,  boy's 
and  girl's  washing  room,  the  kitchen,  bake-room,  laundry, 
wash-room,  hospital,  the  girl's  sitting  room,  wardrobe  rooms, 
dormitories,  and  the  work-shops. 

The  admirable  neatness  and  system  pervading  all  these  de- 
partments, met  their  unqualified  approbation,  and  the  constant 
watchfulness  of  the  Principal  and  his  valuable  assistants,  leaves 
nothing  in  the  way  of  improvement  to  be  suggested.  The 
dining  hall  is  a  large  room  containing  thirteen  tables,  one  of 
which  is  occupied  loy  the  Principal,  his  family,  and  the 
Professors  of  the  Institution ;  six  of  them  by  the  boys,  five  by 
the  girls,  and  one  by  the  domestics.    The  tables  are  all  furnish- 
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ed  with  tlic  same  food,  and  all  partake  of  their  meals  at  the 
same  hour.  The  time  for  breakfast,  in  summer,  is  6  o'clock,  in 
winter,  at  Oj.  Dinner  is  served  throughout  the  year  at  12 
o'clock,  and  tea  at  6. 

When  all  are  at  the  tables,  a  blessing  is  invoked  by  the 
Principal  in  the  sign  language,  and  after  each  meal  is  conclu- 
ded, thanks  are  returned  in  the  same  manner.  During  the  two 
days  of  the  examination,  the  Committee  took  their  meals  at  the 
tables,  and  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  excellence  of 
the  food  supplied,  the  order,  quiet,  and  propriety  manifested, 
and  gratified  at  witnessing  the  good  appetites  and  satisfaction 
displayed  by  all  the  partakers.  The  tables  are  supplied  with 
fresh  and  excellent  vegetables  from  the  grounds  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  the  meats  furnished  are  of  an  excellent  quality.  The 
-Committee  investigated  minutely  this  branch  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institution,  and  were  unable  to  discover  any  thing 
which  needed  attention  or  improvement. 

All  the  rooms  of  the  establishment  were  found  exceedingly 
neat,  and  well  ordered,  and  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  their  inmates.  In  the  hospitals  there  were  only 
two  patients,  a  boy  and  girl,  neither  much  indisposed,  and  it  is 
a  source  of  unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  our  mercies, 
that  no  death  has  occurred  at  the  Institution  during  the  past 
year. 

The  Dormitories  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  are  well 
arranged.  They  consist  of  two  large  apartments  ;  one  occupied 
by  the  females,  the  other  by  the  males.  Each  individual  has  a 
separate  bed,  and  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  their  appearance 
deserves  commendation. 


WORK-SHOPS. 

The  new  work-shops  having  been  completed  are  now  in 
successful  operation,  and  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  eighty- 
five  boys,  and  twenty-one  girls  were  engaged  in  the  various 
trades  carried  on  in  them  as  follows  : — 

Book-binding,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Miller,        -  20  boys. 

Shoe-making,       "  "    Mr.  Hackett,  -     21  " 

Tailoring,  "  Mr.  Trask,        -  20  " 

Cabinet-making,    "  "    Mr.  Goerck,  -     12  " 

Gardening,  «  «    Mr.  Mead,        -  12  " 

In  all,  85 

All  the  boys  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to  some  employment, 
which  will  (rive  them  health  and  vigor,  besides  qualifying 
them,  on  leaving  the  Institution,  for  the  active  and  useful 
pursuits  of  life. 
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Of  the  female  pupils,  six  are  learning  to  sew  and  fold  books  ; 
fifteen  are  employed  in  the  tailor's  shop  ;  twenty- five  are  being 
taught  dress-making,  and  the  remainder  plain  sewing ;  while  all 
in  turn  are  practised  in,  and  required  to  perform,  the  lighter 
household  duties. 

The  Committee  would  do  injustice  to  their  own  feelings  by 
concluding  this  branch  of  their  report,  if  they  omitted  to  ex- 
press their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  management  of  the 
Institution  in  all  its  details,  and  their  conviction  that  this 
management  may  challenge  competition  with  that  of  any  similar 
Institution  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATION. 

This  examination  commenced  on  Friday  morning,  July  14th, 
and  terminated  on  the  evening  of  July  15th.  At  its  commence- 
ment, the  Committee  were  furnished  by  the  Principal  with  the 
annexed  schedule  A,  containing  the  names  and  number  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Institution,  term  of  instruction,  and  course  of 
study  in  each  class.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  it,  that 
there  were  eight  classes,  the  number  in  each  varying  from  thir- 
teen to  twenty-one.  The  Committee  attended  the  examination 
of  each  of  these  classes  in  the  studies  indicated,  and  will  now 
submit  to  the  Board  the  results  witnessed  by  them  and  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  their  minds. 

The  hours  of  instruction  in  all  the  classes  are  from  9  to  12 
in  the  morning,  and  from  1^  to  3i-  in  the  afternoon. 

The  first  class  examined  was  the  Eighth,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Bartlett.  This  was  the  first  year  of  the  members  of  this 
class,  except  Wilkins  and  Miss  Hughes,  and  consequently,  with 
these  exceptions,  they  had  only  been  under  instruction  about 
nine  months. 

The  class  were  requested  through  their  teacher  to  write  their 
places  of  residence,  and  the  time  they  had  respectively  been  in 
the  Seminary.  This  he  communicated  to  them  by  signs,  and 
most  of  them  wrote  the  answers  correctly,  and  with  great 
promptness.  A  request  was  in  like  manner  made  of  the  class 
to  form  a  sentence  containing  the  word  "  great." 

The  following  were  written  immediately  : 

(a)  The  whale  is  great  but  a  fish  is  little. 

(b)  We  see  the  great  City  Hall. 

(c)  God  is  a  great  Spirit. 

(d)  The  steamboat  is  great,  but  a  boat  is  little. 

(e)  An  elephant  is  great,  a  wren  is  little. 

(f )  Tiie  tree  is  a  great,  the  tree  is  a  little. 

(g)  The  mountain  is  great,  and  the  fly  is  little. 
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There  were  many  others,  evincing  an  accurate  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  Similar  exercises  were  gone  through 
with  by  the  class,  all  equally  satisfactory.  It  would  afford  plea- 
sure to  enumerate  others,  but  necessity  compels  their  omission. 

The  Committee  were  well  satisfied  that  this  class  had  made 
most  commendable  progress  thus  far  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, and  they  trust  the  future  will  fully  confirm  these  auspi- 
cious beginnings. 

The  Committee  were  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of 
their  ideas  in  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  requested  Mr. 
Bartlett  to  ask  them  by  signs  "  If  God  had  a  beginning,"  to 
which  they  replied  in  the  same  language,  that  "  He  is  a  circle," 
Never  dies,  because  he  is  a  Spirit  which  never  dies." 

They  were  then  requested  to  answer  in  writing  "  Why  man 
dies." 

The  following  answers  were  speedily  written  : 

(h)  All  people  die  because  Adam  and  Eve  disobeyed  God. 

(i )  The  people  must  die  because  wicked. 
( j)  All  people  are  wicked,  and  must  die. 

Other  questions  of  similar  import  drew  from  the  pupils,  an- 
swers indicating  the  possession  of  correct  ideas  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  their  ability  to  express  them  in  clear  and  intelligible 
lanofuaofe. 

The  compositions  of  this  class  were  very  satisfactory,  dis- 
playing talent  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  skill  and  faithful- 
ness on  that  of  their  instructor.  Specimens  of  some  of  them 
are  annexed,  marked  B.* 

Seventh  Class. 

This  class  is  taught  by  Mr.  Conklin,  a  deaf-mute,  who  has  been 
for  five  years  a  monitor  in  the  Institution,  and  is  a  graduate  of  it. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  particularly  called  to  the 
penmanship  of  this  class,  and  they  were  struck  with  its  excel- 
lence. Many  of  the  pupils  write  beautifully,  and  the  exhibition 
of  their  skill  afforded  much  gratification.  Many  of  the  letters 
and  sentences  would  bring  no  discredit  on  professed  writing 
masters,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  re- 
mark applies  equally  to  the  writing  of  many  of  the  pupils  in 
other  classes. 

This  class  was  also  examined  as  to  the  formation  of  senten- 
ces, and  their  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  different  words,  and 
the  ideas  they  entertained  upon  various  subjects.  It  would  be 
impractical)le  to  enumerate  all  the  examples  furnished ;  a  few, 
as  specimens,  can  only  be  given.  Sentences  were  requested, 
cmbracincr  the  word  "  sfood." 


*  The  Specimeni  of  Compositions  arc  omitted. 
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(a)  A  good  boy  tries  to  study  his  book» 

(b)  A  smart  boy  improves  very  good. 

(c)  A  good  girl  study  his  books. 

(d)  A  good  girl  tries  to  study  her  books  very  well. 

(e)  A  good  boy  writes  a  letter  to  his  parents. 

(f )  A  good  boy  tries  to  study  his  books  very  well. 

The  Committee  also  examined  this  class  in  Arithmetic,  and 
found  that  exercises  in  addition,  multiplication,  and  subtraction, 
were  performed  understanding! y,  with  promptness  and  accuracy. 
Several  questions  put  to  them  in  relation  to  facts  in  Scripture 
History,  elicited  answers,  showing  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  most  prominent  occurrences  related  in  the  Bible,  The 
whole  class  appears  to  have  been  faithfully  taught,  and  to  have 
made  satisfactory  progress. 

The  Sixth  Class 

Is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Morris,  late  of  the  Asylum  at  Canajoharie, 
and  is  now  completing  the  second  year  of  its  course  of  instruction. 

The  Committee  pursued  the  same  mode  of  developing  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  that  was  adopted  in  the  examination  of  the 
other  class,  viz  :  proposing  words  with  which  sentences  were  to 
be  formed,  and  propounding  questions^  upon  subjects  connected 
with  the  studies  of  the  class.  It  was  a  constant  source  of  aston- 
ishment, to  witness  the  readiness  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
words  were  moulded  inta  correct  phrases,  and  the  various 
questions  answered. 

A  few  cases  will  be  given  ;  sufficient  to  show  that  the  schol- 
ars have  proved  themselves  apt  to  learn,  and  their  teacher  true  to 
the  high  trust  reposed  in  him. 

The  class  were  requested  to  compose  a  sentence  which  was 
to  contain  the  word  "  beautiful." 

(a)  It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  the  beautiful  flower  in  the  garden. 

(b)  The  gentleman  can  see  to  the  heautiful  trees. 

(c)  The  heautiful  ladies  dance  on  the  floor. 

(d)  The  heautiful  birds  sing  and  flutter  among  the  trees. 

(e)  The  girl  play  heautiful  on  the  grass. 

(f )  It  is  very  heautiful  flower. 

The  verb  "  know"  was  given  for  the  same  purpose.  The  foU 
lowing  sentences  were  written  : — 

(g)  The  gentleman  knows  the  good  pupils. 

(h)  The  boy  knows  his  lesson. 

( 1 )  The  gentleman  knows  the  lady. 

( j )  A  young  boy  or  girl  is  knows,  and  the  father. 

(k)  I  knows  the  family. 

(1)1  know  my  brother  and  father. 
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The  word    flower"  was  next  given. 

(m)  I  like  to  smell  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  in  the  garden, 
(n  A  gentleman  picks  the  pretty  flowers. 
(o)  The  lady  walks,  seek  flowers  on  the  field. 
The  words    pick  up"  were  requested  to  be  embodied  in  a 
sentence. 

(p)  A  boy  'picks  up  the  chestnuts. 

(q)  I  was  fond  to  pick  up  a  few  newspapers  from  the  rail-road, 

(r)  The  girl  picks  up  on  the  spoon. 

(s)  The  little  pick  up  white  handkerchief. 

(t)  The  boys  and  girls  picks  up  the  strawberries  in  baskets. 

These  examples,  selected  from  many  others  of  a  similar 
character,  will  serve  to  show  the  progress  of  the  members  of  this 
class  in  acquiring  ideas,  and  expressing  them  in  language. 
Several  questions  were  put  relative  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
concerning  different  portions  of  Sacred  History,  all  of  which 
were  correctly  answered  ;  evincing  no  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  inquired  of. 

The  class  were  also  examined  in  the  four  ground  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  and  the  knowledge  they  exhibited,  and  the  facility 
displayed  in  working  out  the  sums  given,  were  highly  credita- 
ble, and  entirely  satisfactory. 

This  class,  in  its  future  progress,  promises  to  reflect  great 
credit  upon  itself  and  its  instructors. 

Fifth  Class. 

This  class  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Totten,  a  deaf-mute,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Institution.  It  is  composed  of  members  from 
other  classes,  and  generally  the  least  promising  of  them. 

Some  of  them  are  in  ill  health,  and  almost  incapable  of  any 
mental  effort. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  politic  or  just  to  retain 
in  the  Institution  those,  who,  from  mental  imbecility,  are  unable 
to  pursue  the  most  simple  studies.  A  faithful  and  valuable 
teacher  is  pained  at  their  want  of  improvement,  and  suffers 
greatly  from  the  apprehension,  that  he  will  be  held  accountable 
for  the  progress  of  minds  upon  which  no  impression  can  in  truth 
be  made. 

Several  questions  were  put  to  this  class,  relating  to  Scripture 
History,  and  the  answers  showed  that  a  few  of  them  had  dis- 
tinct and  correct  ideas  upon  many  of  the  prominent  points  of 
tliis  history. 

Questions  in  Geography  were  also  propounded  to  them,  and 
by  sonic,  ri^rhtly  answered  ;  as,  How  is  the  earth  divided? 
A.  Land  and  water. 

Q.  What  is  an  Ocean?    A,  The  largest  extent  of  water. 
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Q.  What  is  a  lake  ?  ^1.  A  body  of  water  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  land. 

Q.  Which  is  the  largest  River  in  America  ?  A,  The  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Several  sums  in  addition  and  subtraction  were  given  to  the 
class,  and  correctly  wrought  by  some  of  tliem.  Others  seemed 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  simplest  principles  of  numbers, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  most  able  and  faithful  instruction 
will  witness  in  them  but  little  improvement. 

The  class  were  requested  to  write  each  a  sentence  including 
the  word  "  bad." 

(a)  A  mother  whipped  a  bad  boy. 

(b)  A  man  whipped  a  bad  boy  because  he  stole  some  money. 

(c)  A  lady  whipped  bad  a  little  girl. 

(d)  A  bad  boy  breaks  his  slate. 

The  word  "  woman"  was  next  given  for  the  same  purpose. 

(e)  A  wo7nan  walked  on  the  ground. 

(f )  A  poor  woman  wishes  to  eat  bread  and  water  (that  is  sat- 
isfied with  them.) 

(g)  A  wmnan  can  go  to  the  city  of  New- York. 

(h)  A  woman  not  love  lazy. 

The  committee  .concurred  in  opinion  with  the  Principal,  that 
three  of  this  class,  who  have  each  been  in  the  Institution  for 
five  years,  should  be  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
be  continued  another  year.  They  are  now  learning  trades,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  will  doubtless  be  qualified  to  main- 
tain themselves. 

Fourth  Class. 

This  class,  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Gary,  has  now  been  three 
years  in  the  Institution,  and  as  all  but  one  entered  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  advanced  together  in  their  studies.  A  class  of 
more  interesting  and  intellectual  appearance,  cannot  be  found 
in  any  seminary  of  the  country ;  and  a  stranger  dropping  in 
casually,  and  regarding  them,  would  make  the  same  remark. 

The  Committee  were  struck  with  their  polite  and  agreeable 
demeanor,  and  their  bright  beaming  countenances,  instinct  with 
intelligence  and  happiness. 

A  more  touching  spectacle  can  scarcely  be  witnessed,  than 
this  group  of  immortals,  shut  out  from  most  of  the  common 
avenues  of  knowledge,  yet  displaying  in  every  glance  and  mo- 
tion the  "  mens  divina"  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  that  would 
restrain  its  flutterings,  and  aimmg  upwards  to  the  Source  of 
Light  from  whence  it  emanated.    The  Committee  were  highly 
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pleased  with  the  writing  of  this  class.  Nearly  every  member 
writes  a  distinct,  handsome  hand,  with  great  rapidity. 

Their  exercises  were  commenced  by  one  of  the  Committee 
requesting  each  one  to  write  an  anecdote  respecting  some  ani- 
mal. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  in  justice  to  the  class  and  each  of  its 
members,  that  the  short  and  beautiful  essays  of  all  could  be 
transcribed  ;  a  few  only  can  be  selected,  and  the  inference  is 
not  therefore  to  be  drawn,  that  they  were  deemed  the  best. 

(a)  The  sheep  are  patient,  graceful,  peace,  &.c.  1  like  to  play  with  the 
sheep.  Are  you  fond  to  play  with  the  sheep  1  They  like  to  skip  and 
dance  on  the  hills.  I  often  read  the  books  about  them.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  Lamb  of  Christ]  The  girls  often  love  to  play  with  them.  The 
sheep  are  innocent  and  good.  The  lambs  cry  like  a  baa,  baa.  The  sheep 
cannot  read  and  talk  and  go  to  church. 

(b)  The  elephants  are  large.  The  elephant  is  good  and  large.  I  wish 
to  see  the  elephant  come  here.  I  like  to  see  the  elephant  sit  on  the 
bench.  The  elephant  is  very  strong.  He  comes  up  stairs.  I  sit  on  the 
bench  with  the  pupils.  The  elephant  walks  on  the  ground.  The  people 
went  to  sit  on  the  bench.  I  like  to  see  the  elephant  seem  large  and 
strong.    The  elephant  lives  in  Africa. 

(c)  A  cat  has  two  eyes  and  a  tail.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  soft  animal. 
Can  she  read?  No,  she  does  not  know  how  to  read.  But  she  can  run, 
play,  jump,  and  climb  a  tree.  She  can  see  in  the  darkness  ;  she  eats 
bread.  She  loves  to  eat  many  of  the  little  mice,  better  than  she  loves 
broad.  My  pretty  white  cat  is  at  home.  I  have  ever  my  cat  at  home.  I 
saw  last  vacation  a  lady  who  often  played  with  her  cat  in  her  room.  She 
is  nam(.'d  Emily.  She  appeared  to  love  her  cat  very  much.  The  cat 
sometimes  quarrels  at  a  little  dog.  I  am  proud  that  my  cat  is  very  brave 
and  angry  to  quarrel  at  him.  But  the  cat  cannot  sing  ;  but  any  of  the 
beautiful  birds  can  sing  very  sweetly,  But  I  pity  a  bird  which  would  die. 
When  the  bird  sits  on  the  tree  to  sing,  then  a  cat  sees  up  the  tree,  and 
goes  to  climb  upon  the  tree,  and  catches  a  poor  little  bird,  and  she  eats 
the  bird  ;  so  the  bird  is  destroyed.  A  cat  appeared  to  love  to  play  with 
little  and  young  children  in  the  garden. 

The  class  were  minutely  examined  in  Mitchell's  primary 
Geography,  and  the  result  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  satisfac- 
tory. The  knowledge  of  Grammar  they  possessed  also  exhibited 
in  a  striking  degree  their  intellectual  powers,  the  faithfulness 
and  ability  with  which  they  had  been  taught  and  their  own 
diligent  application.  The  questions  on  the  maps  were  perfectly 
answered.  They  were  also  examined  in  Arithmetic,  and  in 
this  branch  of  study  the  same  accuracy  and  extent  of  attainment 
were  exhibited.  This  class  certainly  does  great  credit  to  the 
Institution.  It  is  superior  in  every  respect,  all  possess  good 
intellects  and  the  mode  of  culture  is  greatly  approved.  It  is 
impossible  to  refrain  from  expressing  the  high  gratification 
wliicli  the  Committee  experienced  in  the  examination  of  this 
class,  and  they  trust  the  high  attainments  and  diligent  npplica- 
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tion  of  its  members,  will  stimulate  others  to  imitate  their  noble 
example.  Specimens  of  their  compositions  are  annexed  to 
this  report,  and  the  Committee  refer  to  them  as  exhibiting  in 
a  gratifying  degree  the  advance  of  the  class  in  this  portion  of 
their  studies. 

Third  Class. 

This  class  is  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Pettingell  and  consists  of 
five  girls  and  thirteen  boys. 

The  examination  in  Geography  and  History  was  extensive 
and  the  answers  were  quickly  and  correctly  given. 

The  names  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe  are  familiar  to 
the  pupils.  As  a  specimen  of  the  questions  and  answers  in 
American  History,  the  following  are  presented  to  the  Board. 

To  the  question,  "  who  first  settled  America  ?"  the  answers 
were, — "  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia  was  by  the  people 
from  England.  The  emigrants  came  from  England  and  went 
through  to  James  River  and  settled  in  Jamestown  in  1607." 

The  answers  were  all  the  same,  varying  slightly  in  phrase- 
ology. 

The  class  were  also  exercised  on  themes  of  History  selected 
by  each  pupil. 

(a)  Napoleon  was  born  in  Corsica,  in  France.  His  parents  did  not 
know  that  he  will  become  emperor  of  France.  But  in  a  few  years  after 
he  grew  up  to  be  a  man.  His  parents  sent  him  to  school.  He  was  wiser 
than  his  school-mates.    The  teacher  gave  him  long  lessons. 

(b)  Ahoul  John  Smith. — He  was  born  in  England  but  he  was  a  young 
man  and  set  off  to  run  away  from  England.  He  met  the  strange  adven- 
tures and  finally  at  Turkey  in  Europe  and  entered  into  the  Austrian  army. 
He  often  fought  with  the  Turks.  One  occasion  he  mounted  on  his  horse- 
back and  fought  with  the  strength  of  the  Turks  and  finally  defeated  him 
who  fell  on  the  ground.  He  was  at  length  tkken  by  the  Turks,  but  finally 
he  escaped  from  the  captive,  and  met  the  strange  adventures  as  remar- 
kable as  before.  Finally  he  returned  to  England,  and  sailed  with  the 
emigrant  for  America.  At  length  he  arrived  in  Jamestown  on  an  island 
in  James  River  and  was  at  length  taken  by  the  Indians  and  carried  to  the 
kings  of  Powhantan.  While  the  king  was  almost  killing  him  with  a  club, 
Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  was  rushed  in  saved  him  from 
death.  At  length  he  arrived  at  Jamestown  again,  and  finally  returned  to 
England  and  died  there, 

(c)  I  will  tell  you  about  the  character  of  the  Indians  in  New  England. 
The  complexion  of  the  Indians  is  of  a  dark  yellow  color.  Their  hair  very 
black  and  straight,  and  their  eyes  were  as  sparkling  as  the  wild  animals. 
They  wore  their  skins  of  the  wild  animals  in  the  winter,  and  they  were 
nearly  naked  in  the  summer.  The  men  were  very  fond  of  war  and 
hunting,  but  the  women  tilled  the  farms  near  their  huts  and  cooked  food 
for  their  children  and  husbands.  They  all  lived  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of 
deer,  fishes  &c.,  but  in  the  course  of  several  years  they  had  learnt  a  few 
things  of  the  whites.    The  whites  came  to  New  England  and  they  wore 
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the  blankets  instead  of  skins  and  they  used  guns  instead  of  bows  and 
arrows. 

These  specimens  of  the  exercises  written  by  the  class  are 
fairly  selected,  and  correctly  copied  as  written,  and  convey  a 
just  impression  of  the  extent  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  the 
Aicility  with  which  they  are  able  to  express  their  ideas. 

The  class  were  required  to  state  the  order  in  which  the  first 
thirteen  states  were  settled.  All  answered  correctly  without 
hesitation.  The  examination  in  Geography  and  History  were 
highly  satisfactory.  That  in  Arithmetic  consisted  of  exercises 
in  Numeration  and  Addition  which  seemed  to  be  clearly 
understood,  and  had  been  diligently  studied. 

The  exercises  in  Grammar  were  also  numerous,  exhibiting, 
that  the  class  were  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  rules  and  their 
applications. 

A  few  specimens  will  be  given  of  the  use  of  the  verb  "  to  run." 

(d)  A  bad  man  runs  away. 

(e)  A  little  boy  often  runs  to  swim  in  the  East  River. 

(f)  A  locomotive  often  ran  fast  to  Fordham. 

(g)  A  thief  stole  money  from  a  gentleman's  pocket  and  ran  fast. 

(h)  A  little  boy  met  a  little  dog  and  was  afraid  and  runs  away. 

(i)  A  boy  who  was  always  disobedient  to  his  parents  resolved  that  he 
would  run  away  to  the  ship. 

These  examples  are  accurately  copied  from  the  many 
furnished  by  the  class,  and  the  examination  fully  satisfied  the 
Committee,  that  the  class,  as  a  whole,  were  intelligent  and 
industrious,  and  that  there  was  no  deficient  intellect  among 
tliem. 

They  were  also  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  on  religious 
matters.  The  following  question  was  propounded,  and  written 
answers  requested. 

It  would  make  this  report  too  voluminous  to  copy  all  the 
answers ;  a  few  only  can  be  given  as  specimens. 

Who  was  Jesus  Christ? 

(j)  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  equal  with  God  and  came  from 
Heaven  into  the  world  to  save  the  wicked  people  from  their  sins  and  is 
called  our  Saviour. 

(k)  Jesus  Christ  saw  the  wicked  people,  therefore  he  came  to  the  earth 
and  was  iiumble.  When  the  Jews  took  him  he  was  crucified  and  died  for 
them  all. 

0)  He  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God  and  our  dear  Saviour  who  is  now 
wailmg  for  us  to  repent  of  our  sins.  1843  years  ago  God  sent  him  from 
the  happiucsHi  of  Heaven  down  on  the  world  to  save  us  from  Hell.  We 
Bhoiild  trust  in  him,  and  obey  him,  and  love  him  and  he  will  take  us  into 
Ilcavcn  with  him  in  safety. 
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This  subject  was  continued  at  greater  lenorth  by  signs,  and 
the  answers  were  excellent,  evincing  a  good  degree  of  rehgious 
knowledge.  This  important  part  of  the  education  of  the 
classes  is  entitled  to  warm  commendation,  and  appears  to  have 
been  attended  to  with  great  fidelity  and  care  by  the  professors, 
and  to  have  received  from  the  pupils  close  and  considerate 
attention  and  reflection. 

Second  Class. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  has  confided  to  him  this  class,  and  it  is 
composed  of  pupils  from  two  other  classes,  most  of  them  having 
been  inmates  of  the  Institution  for  five  or  six  years,  and  a  few 
of  them  still  longer. 

The  examination  commenced  with  exercises  on  the  first 
Book  of  History, 

Question. — By  whom  were  the  New  England  states  settled  1 

(a)  New  England  was  settled  by  the  Puritans. 

(b)  New  England  was  settled  by  the  people  who  came  from  England. 

Question. — Why  did  they  leave  England? 

(c)  For  the  persecution  they  suffered. 

(d)  The  Puritans  came  to  America,  because  the  king  of  England 
cruelled  them. 

(e)  Because  they  wished  to  worship  God  in  a  pure  manner,  because  the 
people  injured  them. 

(f )  Because  the  English  treated  them  very  cruelly. 

Question. — ^What  was  the  persecution  they  suffered? 

(g)  They  could  not  worship  according  to  their  own  wishes. 

(h)  They  wished  to  worship  in  a  pure  manner. 

Question. — What  was  the  origin  of  the  Revolutionary  war  ? 

(i)  Because  the  king  taxed  the  people. 

(j)  The  Parliament  and  king  of  England  were  jealous  of  the  Americans 
who  would  become  powerful  and  free. 

(k)  The  king  of  England  cruelly  treated  the  Americans  by  the  tax. 
The  Americans  determined  to  became  revolutionary  and  independent. 

Question. — When  was  New- York  settled  ? 
(1)  In  the  year  1614.    By  all  the  class. 

Various  other  questions  in  History  and  Geography  were  satis- 
factorily answered  by  the  class. 

Arithmetic. 

The  exercises  were  in  Compound  Division  and  Compound 
Addition,  and  generally  correct,  shewing  commendable  progress 
in  the  science  of  numbers. 

Compositions  in  History. 

Each  member  of  the  class  was  required  to  write  a  short  com- 
position in  History.  A  few  of  those  written  are  copied  and  are 
as  follows. 
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(m)  New-York  is  a  large,  wealthy,  and  populous  state.  The  people  of 
this  city  are  engaged  in  commerce.  The  northern  part  of  the  wtate  is 
occupied  principally  in  farming  the  land.  They  manage  to  cultivate  the 
land  very  well,  &c. 

(n)  Connecticut  was  settled  in  the  year  1633.  Some  English  colony 
came  from  Massachusetts.  They  settled  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Weth- 
crsfield.  The  colony  made  war  against  the  Pequot  Indians  and  they  then 
conquered  them.  Afterwards  the  captain  and  his  army  went  to  Rhode 
Island  and  they  fought  against  the  Whampanoag,  king  Philip. 

(o)  New  Jersey  is  not  a  very  large  state.  It  is  somewhat  hilly.  You 
will  go  to  Jersey  City  in  a  very  few  minutes,  but  I  can  hardly  believe  it. 
You  must  go  back  to  Newark  about  nine  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
handsome  cities  in  the  state.  If  you  go  to  Paterson,  you  will  see  the 
Passaic  Falls.  At  Princeton  there  is  Princeton  College,  where  many 
young  gentlemen  are  educated.  The  Rail  Road  extends  from  Jersey  City 
to  Philadelphia. 

(p)  New- York  is  a  large  state  and  is  celebrated  for  the  wealth  of  the 
city  of  New- York,  because  there  are  many  vessels  which  are  loaded  there 
with  many  different  productions  from  the  different  places  of  the  state  to 
the  city,  which  the  people  are  very  happy  to  purchase  for  their  life.  The 
people  are  engaged  in  agricultural  business  and  obtain  many  vegetables 
by  their  industry.  Many  schools  are  built  by  the  gentlemen  who  are 
benevolent  for  the  poor  children,  and  they  put  them  to  be  well  educated. 
I  hope  New- York  is  rapidly  increasing  as  England. 

(q)  The  State  of  Massachusetts  was  settled  by  the  Puritans,  who  came 
from  England  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620.  On  reaching  Plymouth, 
they  first  began  to  build  some  houses.  But  they  suffered  from  hunger, 
because  they  had  no  provisions  to  live.  Massachusetts  was  all  covered 
with  forests,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  Indians.  But  the  English 
people,  who  came  from  England,  were  in  progress  of  Massachusetts. 
Now  Massachusetts  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population.  The  people  are 
extensively  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Boston  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Massachusetts,  where  the  Legislatures  meet  together  to  make  laws 
every  year.  Boston  has  a  population  of  about  90,000  inhabitants,  and 
most  of  the  people  are  largely  engaged  in  fisheries. 

These  specimens  of  compositions,  will  furnish  the  Board  with 
a  correct  idea  of  the  whole.  The  Committee  were  highly  grati- 
fied with  them. 

Grammar. 

The  exercises  in  Grammar  were  numerous  and  satisfactory,* 
displaying  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of 
grammar,  and  their  correct  application  in  the  formation  of  sen- 
tences. 

The  class  were  also  examined  in  Scripture  History,  and  their 
answers*  showed  that  they,  as  well  as  the  other  inmates  of  the 
Institution,  had  heen  thoroughly  instructed,  and  fully  under- 
stand the  great  truths  taught  in  God's  revelation  to  man. 


•  Omitlcd  on  account  of  their  length. 
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This  is  a  well-educated  class,  and  there  is  great  uniformity 
and  equality  in  their  acquirements  and  intellectual  develop- 
ments. 

Various  Compositions  hy  the  pupils  of  the  several  classes  ex- 
amined this  day,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  marked  B.* 

SECOND  DAY  OF  THE  EXAMINATION. 
July  \Uh,  1843. 

The  Committee  entered  upon  the  examination  of  the  First 
or  graduating  class,  composed  of  six  males,  and  eight  females, 
and  which  had  been  for  the  past  year  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  Principal  of  the  Institution. 

The  examination  was  conducted  by  the  Committee,  in  the 
presence  of  the  President,  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  strangers  invited  to  witness  the  progress  and  proficiency  of 
the  pupils. 

The  whole  class  was  present,  and  were  remarked  for  intelli- 
gence, propriety  of  deportment,  and  general  acquirements. 

The  course  of  studies  pursued  by  this  class  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  A,  before  referred  to.  The  pupils  have  been  un- 
der instruction  from  four  to  seven  years. 

Their  text  book  has  been  the  "  The  class  book  of  Nature,"  m 
the  use  of  which  the  pupils  have  been  thrown  very  much  on 
their  own  resources ;  such  being  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Principal. 

The  proficiency,  to  which  they  have  attained,  is  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  several  compositions  exhibited. 

Many  of  these  productions  are  of  a  superior  order,  and  evince 
not  only  good  natural  intellects  but  well  cultivated  tastes. 

It  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  lively  gratification  to  the 
friends  of  the  Institution,  to  witness  these  benign  results  of 
their  efforts  to  diff'use  knowledge  and  happiness  among  an  un- 
fortunate, and  interesting  portion  of  the  human  family. 

Following  the  general  plan  adopted  on  the  previous  day,  the 
Committee  entered  upon  a  very  minute  and  careful  investiga- 
tion into  the  habits  of  mind,  and  train  of  thought  in  the  pupils, 
with  the  view  of  testing  the  practical  benefits  derived  from  the 
course  of  instruction  pursued. 

To  say  that  the  result  was  satisfactory,  would  but  feebly  ex- 
press the  gratification  which  the  Committee  derived  from  this 
investigation.  The  pupils  were  required  to  answer  questions  in 
various  departments  of  knowledge,  to  assign  reasons,  to  define. 


*  Omitted. 
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describe,  and  illustrate.  With  very  few  exceptions,  each  pupil 
was  ready  for  the  test  presented. 

Much  of  this  examination,  the  Committee  refrain  from  recor- 
dino-  as  well  to  avoid  rendering  their  report  too  voluminous,  as 
from  the  difficulties  incidental  to  the  task. 

The  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  extract  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  examination  reduced  to  writing  by  the  pupils.  It 
comprises  a  series  of  answers  to  questions  in  astronomy,  natural 
history,  and  philosophy.* 

The  Vnuerse. 

(a)  The  Universe  is  the  whole  collection  of  created  things  ;  such  as  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  many  others  within,  and  beyond 
our  knowledge.  The  motions  of  these  heavenly  bodies  in  revolving  round 
each  other,  are  in  an  amazing  regularity  in  the  blue  vault  which  is  called 
the  heavens,  and  have  never  been  known  to  pass  without  the  eyes  of  our 
Creator.  VVe  do  believe  that  these  things  are  created  by  One  Being, 
whose  existence  has  never  begun,  through  the  authority  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.    But  infidels  think  that  they  are  made  by  nature. 

Arc  the  Heavenly  Orhs  inhabited  ? 

(b)  Some  of  the  Orbs  in  the  Heavens  are  supposed  to  be  inhabited.  They 
are  not  fit  for  the  abode  of  such  a  being  as  man  who  lives  on  the  earth. 
Their  inhabitants  must  be  very  diff*erent  from  us  in  nature. 

Definitions  of  the  following  Terms : 

(c)  Astronomers  are  men  who  observe  the  stars,  and  the  other  heavenly 
bodies. 

Astronomy  is  the  science  which  they  cultivate. 

A  diameter  is  any  straight  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  an  orb, 
and  ended  at  each  extremity  by  the  circumference. 

Its  orbit  18  the  space  in  the  heavens  through  which  an  orb  moves. 
The  axis  is  the  diameter  around  which  an  orb  is  supposed  to  move* 
Circumference  is  the  distance  round  the  globe  or  circle. 

The  Sun. 

(d)  The  Sun  is  an  exceedingly  immense  body,  being  the  largest  of  all  the 
heavenly  orbs.  It  is  about  95  millions  of  miles  from  us,  and  is  a  million 
limes  larger  than  the  earth.  It  is  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  a  lumin- 
ous atmosphere.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Solar  system.  It  is  the  source 
of  liglit  and  heat  to  the  earth,  as  well  as  to  the  other  orbs.  Without  the 
Sun,  every  plant  and  every  vegetable  would  indeed  perish,  and  we  would 
also.  Satellites  do  not  shine  by  tlieirown  light,  but  all  borrow  it  from  the 
glorious  body.  Indeed  it  is  the  king  of  all  the  orbs.  We  cannot  dare  to 
look  at  the  sun,  on  account  of  its  dazzling  splendor.  Should  we  look  at 
the  sun,  wo  would  become  blind.  An  eagle,  a  favorite  of  the  American 
patriot,  can  look  directly  at  the  sun,  without  winking,  while  soaring  in  the 
air.  Its  diameter  is  about  888,000  miles,  so  vast  a  space  that  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  it.  It  seems  to  revolve  round  the  earth  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  sta- 
tionary, and  the  earth  moves  around  it.    When  the  sun  rises,  it  is  called 

•  The  examples  fiimishod  by  the  pupils  of  this  class,  emborlied  in  the  Report  of  the  Com* 
mitlec,  are  necessarily  abridged,  on  account  of  their  great  Icngtli. 
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morning;  and  when  it  sets,  it  is  called  evening.  As  the  sun  is  sinking 
beneath  the  western  hoiizon,  various  clouds  appear,  and  are  very  beauti- 
ful, leading  us  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Author  of  the 
Solar  System. 

The  Moon. 

(e)  Next  to  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  faithful,  constant  attendant  of  our 
earth,  is  themost  interesting  object  among  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  The 
dazzling  splendor  of  the  sun  renders  a  full  view  of  it  painful  to  the  human 
eye.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  moon,  arising  from  the  light  which  it  re- 
flects upon  the  earth,  is  grateful,  pleasing,  and  mild,  and  never  hurls  our 
eyes.  Its  silvery  beam  relieves  with  a  cheerful  influence,  the  dullness  and 
gloom  of  our  long  winter  nights.  When  the  moon  increases  to  the  full, 
and  then  wanes  to  the  thin  crescent  again,  it  looks  very  beautifully  and 
and  wonderfully.  It  tells  us  that  its  Creator  never  leaves  it,  and  never 
forgets  its  time  of  appearance,  and  disappearance. 

Daring  the  winter  evenings,  gentlemen  with  ladies  whom  they  love,  are 
often  seen  driving  swiftly  in  splendid  sleighs,  with  much  joy. 

In  the  moon-light,  David  was  fond  of  going  out  to  observe  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  and  admired  God's  infinite  wisdom  in  creating  them.  Let 
us  say  with  the  excellent  Psalmist,  David,  "Come,  and  behold  the  works 
of  God." 

The  Solar  System. 

(f)  The  Solar  Sijstem  is  composed  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavenly  bodieg 
which  revolve  round  the  sun. 

Planets. 

(g)  There  are  twenty-three  orbs  of  the  universe  which  may  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye  in  a  clear  night.  They  are  called  planets,  meaning  moving 
stars.  Primary  planets  revolve  round  the  sun,  and  secondary  planets 
move  round  some  one  of  the  primary  planets.  A  day  on  a  planet,  is  the 
time  which  it  takes  to  perform  its  revolution  on  its  axis. 

Comets. 

(h)  Comets  are  a  class  of  moving  heavenly  bodies,  belonging  to  the  Solar 
System,  which  are  sometimes  seen,  followed  by  a  train  of  light,  which 
bears  a  fancied  resemblance  to  flowing  hair.  Wiien  comets  approach  the 
sun,  they  would  increase  in  size  and  velocity,  but  when  they  diminish  by 
degrees,  they  are  scarcely  perceptible  at  a  great  distance.  They  are 
moving  irregularly. 

Fixed  Stars. 

(i)  Fixed  Stars  are  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  firmament  which  we  can 
see  with  the  naked  eye.  Their  appearance  is  like  points  of  light,  and  they 
look  very  small  in  size,  as  they  are  far  distant  from  the  earth.  They  are 
indeed  great.  The  number  of  them  is  not  much  above  a  thousand,  but 
40,000  have  been  discovered  by  astronomers  by  aid  of  a  telescope.  These 
lead  us  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  our  Almighty  Maker,  who 
keeps  them,  and  who  regulates  their  motions. 

Form  and  size  of  the  Earth. 

(j)  The  earth  in  which  we  live,  is  supposed  to  consist  of  nine-hundred 
millions  of  people.  We  hardly  understand  the  form  of  it  by  merely 
looking  upon  it  for  we  are  too  near  to  it. 
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Where  it  revolves  around  the  sun,  it  happens  to  be  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  moon  and  (he  sun,  it  casts  a  circular  shadow  upon  the  face  of 
the  moon,  and  thus  we  can  prove  that  the  earth  is  round  like  a  ball. 

The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  of  miles, 
and  is  eight  thousand  miles  in  its  diameter. 

Of  what  is  the  earth  composed? 

(k)  The  earth  consists  of  two  parts,  as  land  and  water.  It  has  a  very  hilly 
surface  upon  which  there  are  many  mountains,  hills  and  valleys.  The 
water  is  larger  than  the  land. 

Volcanoes. 

(1)  Volcanoes  are  rocky  mountains,  which  rush  out  flames  and  clouds  of 
emoke.  Streams  of  liquid  matter  are  discharged  which  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  rivers  of  fire,  and  destroy  houses,  trees,  and  animals.  Two 
volcanoes  are  the  largest  of  all  the  volcanoes  named  Vesuvius  and  JEtna 
in  Europe. 

Rivers. 

(rn)  All  the  countries  in  the  world  are  supplied  with  fresh  water.  A  river 
is  a  large  slream,  and  runs  into  the  sea,  a  smaller  stream  is  a  rivulet.  A 
deep  and  broad  river  upon  which  ships  may  sail,  is  called  a  navigable 
river.  A  hollow  in  which  the  water  of  a  river  flows,  is  called  a  channel  or 
bed,  and  the  margin  of  the  river,  we  call  a  bank.  In  many  places  there 
are  rivers  that  tumble  over  deep  precipices.  They  are  culled  cataracts  or 
water-falls.  There  are  many  lakes  in  the  world  that  are  about  one 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 

The  Atmosphere. 

(n)  The  atmosphere  is  the  air  with  the  vapor,  which  surrounds  all  sides  of 
the  earth.  If  any  person  would  go  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  he  would 
bleed  from  his  ears,  or  nose,  or  mouth,  for  the  prossurs  of  the  atmosphere 
becomes  light  upon  his  body.  'I'he  atmosphere  is  so  heavy  that  we  should 
be  crushed  to  death  if  every  part  of  our  body  was  not  filled  with  air  or  with 
some  elastic  fluid.  The  atmosphere  extends  about  sixty  miles  from  this 
earth  beyond  which  there  are  no  airs,  neither  clouds.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  animals  to  breathe.  Without  atmosphere,  all  the  people  and  the 
animals  which  are  upon  the  earth,  cannot  live. 

The  Wind. 

(o)  Wind  is  moving  air,  caused  by  different  degrees  of  heat  in  some  parts 
of  the  earth.  When  the  air  is  heated  it  is  expanded  and  becomes  lighter. 
Thus  it  rises  into  the  air,  after  which  the  air  from  the  colder  parts  rushes 
in  to  supply  its  place.  Winds  from  the  sea  arc  more  frequent  than  those 
from  the  land.  When  the  wind  is  gentle  it  is  called  a  breeze.  When  it 
is  violent,  it  is  called  a  storm  ;  when  it  is  dreadfully  furious,  it  is  called  a 
hurricane.  The  latter,  iu  hot  countries  are  dangerous.  They  sometimes 
destroy  houses,  overwhelm  villages,  and  can  overroot  strongest  trees,  as 
in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Rainbow. 

'  '  a  largo  bow  of  bright  colors,  which  we  sec  in  the  sky,  is 

fflown  111  the  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  falling  drops  of  water, 
(q)  Rainbow  is  an  arch  formed  by  reflection  and  refraction  of  the  rays 
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of  the  sun  when  it  shines  brightly.  During  a  shower  of  rain,  we  behold  it 
in  the  sky  opposite  to  the  sun  ;  it  looks  beautiful  in  appearance,  Tke  a 
colored  violet. 

(r)  A  rainbow  is  an  arch  of  bright  and  beautiful  colors,  formed  by  the 
reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  appears  in  the  sky  opposite  to  the 
Bun,  during  a  shower  of  rain. 

(s)  A  rainbow  is  a  large  bow  of  beautiful  and  splendid  colors  which 
appears  in  the  air  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  is  caused  by  being  refracted  by 
its  rays  in  the  falling  drops  if  ihe  sun  is  shining. 

Clouds. 

(t)  They  are  vapors  which  rise  from  the  earth,  collect  in  a  dense  state, 
float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  produce  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  all  the  changes 
of  weather. 

Winds  which  blow  from  East  and  South-east  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
bring  more  clouds  to  this  country,  than  westerly  winds  passing  over  the 
land.  The  clouds  float  in  the  atmosphere  fifteen  miles  from  the  surface 
of  the  earti),  and  are  generally  about  one  mile  in  height. 

Clouds  upon  which  the  sun's  light  is  reflected,  display  bright  and  beau- 
tiful hues,  when  the  sun  is  sinking  beyond  the  western  horizon. 

Evaporation. 

(u)  Evaporation  is  the  process  of  converting  liquids  into  steam  or  vapors 
by  means  of  iieat,  or  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  much  greater  in  warm  than 
in  cold  climates. 

Rain. 

(v)  Rain  is  the  vapor  rising  up  in  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation,  and 
collecting  together,  forms  clouds  which  are  greatly  condensed  by  the  effect 
of  cold,  and  become  too  heavy  to  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  descend  in 
drops  of  rain.  Rain  is  the  most  important  property.  Its  use  is  to  purify 
the  surface  of  the  earth  from  unwholesome  vapors,  and  to  cause  the  grass 
and  other  vegetables  to  grow  up.  Water  fowls  are  often  seen  swimming 
on  a  pond,  and  look  very  glad  to  dive  into  tlie  water  as  they  wait  for  the 
rain.  When  it  rains,  some  domestic  fowls  on  the  contrary,  run  in  a  barn 
and  hide  for  themselves,  as  t'ley  don't  like  their  wet  feathers. 

Birds  perching  on  the  summit  of  the  trees,  observe  the  falling  of  rain. 
They  possess  a  little  bag  placed  on  the  end  of  their  bodies,  near  the  tail, 
and  filled  with  oil.  The  oil  is  used  to  smear  their  feathers,  because  the 
feathers  keep  off  the  rain  wiihout  penetrating.    What  a  wonderful  mstinct. 

While  one  of  the  lads  was.  writing  upon  the  foregoing 
subject  of  "  rain,"  a  gentleman  present  related  to  the  Principal 
a  tradition  received  from  Capt.  Pollard,  an  old  chief  of  the 
Seneca  Indians.  On  being  inforiTied  of  the  same  by  signs,  the 
pupil  wrote  the  substance  of  it  at  once,  as  follows  : — 

(x)  The  Seneca  Indians  believed  that  the  rain-spirits  once  dwelt  under  the 
rocks  over  which  the  Niagara  river  tumbles  to  a  great  depth.  They  sent 
the  vapors  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  fails,  which  floated  over  the 
country  and  produced  rain.    They  resided  there  for  several  years. 

Some  rock  was  abruptly  broken  and  fell  down,  forming  the  horseshoe, 
of  Niagara  Falls.  In  consequence  of  this  the  rain  spirits  were  frightened, 
and  escaped  to  the  country  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains.  In  that  place 
they  reside  at  present,  and  send  the  rain  from  the  West,  which  formerly 
came  from  the  East. 
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The  examination  in  Arithmetic  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  class  gave  correct  definition  of  the  subject  with  examples 
in  the  different  branches  evincing  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  principles,  and  niuch  readiness  in  practice. 

Numerous  satisfactory  specimens  of  Penmanship  were 
exhibited,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  compositions,  contained 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  report. 

In  the  course  of  a  discursive  examination  in  History  and 
Geography  the  following  replies  were  elicited  : — 

Question. — By  what  people  was  North  America  first  settled? 
Answer. — By  the  English. 

Question. — What  part  of  America  was  first  settled? 

[The  answers  received  from  the  several  pupils  to  this  question, 
varied,  but  showed  that  their  minds  had  been  properly  instruc- 
ted in  the  early  history  of  our  country.  The  dilferent  periods 
of  the  settlements  in  North  and  South  America,  and  the  early 
discoveries  in  the  West  Indies  were  correctly  given.] 

Qnestioii. — What  motives  induced  the  settlement  of  North 
America  by  the  English  people? 

[In  the  replies  to  this  question,  the  distinction  was  clearly 
made  between  the  settlement  in  Virginia  and  that  by  the  Puri- 
tans, but  the  minds  of  the  pupils  seemed  to  be  generally  turned 
to  the  latter  event.] 

The  following  are  a  portion  of  the  answers. 

Answer  (a)  They  came  to  this  country  because  tlie  people  of  England 
behaved  badly. 

Ansiver  (b)  The  English  persons  called  Puritans  sailed  from  England  and 
settled  at  Plymouth,  as  they  disliked  the  Idng,  and  wished  to  worship  God 
in  a  pure  manner. 

Answer  (c)  The  persecution  of  the  English  against  a  religious  company 
called  the  l^uritans,  led  them  to  settle  in  some  new  country,  where  they 
might  live  in  peace.    They  were  followed  by  others. 

Answer  (d)  Some  of  the  English* people  came  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
settle  in  this  country  to  worship  the  true  God,  because  when  in  England 
they  were  not  permitted  to  worship  God  themselves.  They  were  called 
Puritans. 

Ansjcer  (e)  The  Puritans,  who  liad  been  greatly  persecuted  on  account  of 
llioir  religion,  were  obliged  to  leave  their  native  country.  They  came  to 
seek  a  place  where  they  might  enjoy  religion  as  they  pleased. 

Qne.sticn. — Why  did  the  Spaniards  leave  Europe  to  settle 
South  America? 

Answer(i')  They  left  Europe  to  settle  in  America  because  they  desired  to 
obtain  gold  and  silver,  and  some  other  metals.  So  they  obtained  them 
ofK.'n.  They  persecuted  the  Indians,  and  killed  many  of  them  for  that 
purpose. 
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Answer  (g)  The  Spaniards  left  their  native  country  and  came  to  South 
America  because  they  sought  for  some  valuable  things,  such  as  gold  and 
silver,  and  for  the  love  of  conquest. 

The  class  were  then  required  to  describe  the  difference  of 
character  in  the  people  who  now  inhabit  North  and  South 
America. 

Answer  (h)  The  people  of  New  England  in  North  America  are  industri- 
ous in  cultivating  their  land,  building  houses,  villages,  and  cities,  and 
some  of  them  are  employed  on  thei?  commerce.  They  build  many 
churches  and  schools  and  try  to  improve  their  business.  But  the  people 
of  South  America  are  very  disagreeable  to  improve  their  concerns.  They 
are  ignorant  and  quarrelsome. 

Answer  (i)  The  inhabitants  of  North  America  are  generally  honest, 
ingenious,  industrious  and  enterprising.  They  are  intelligent,  submissive 
to  the  laws,  and  have  many  religious  thoughts.  But  those  of  South 
America  are  often  disobedient  to  the  laws,  and  make  many  revolutions  at 
different  times.  They  are  an  indolent  and  disordered  people.  They 
commit  many  murders. 

Answer  (j)  The  inhabitants  of  our  country  are  moral,  industrious,  and 
intelligent,  and  obey  the  laws  of  God,  but  the  other  people  in  South 
America,  on  the  contrary,  are  ignorant  and  suffer  many  calamities. 

Answer  (k)  The  Spanish  are  indolent,  dishonest,  treacherous,  and 
warlike.  The  English  are  intelligent,  industrious,  enterprising,  and 
generally  honest.    Some  of  them  are  also  warlike. 

Answer  (!)  The  English  are  very  enlightened  people.  They  have  so 
many  books  to  read,  and  publish  many  newspapers.  They  are  skilful  in 
arts,  and  possess  knowledge.  Thoy  have  a  regular  government.  They 
are  generally  peaceful,  and  often  do  an  act  of  benevolence.  They  do  not 
like  war  or  seeing  the  bloody  men.  They  have  religion.  But  the  Span- 
iards are  warlike  and  passionate.  They  do  not  govern  well.  They  are 
generally  cruel,  but  very  hospitable  to  strangers. 

Ansicer  (m)  The  difference  between  the  two  nations  is,  that  the  Puritans 
came  over  to  seek  a  place  where  they  might  enjoy  divine  service  so  much 
as  to  please  their  Heavenly  Father.  This  was  the  source  of  happiness 
and  peace.  But  the  Spaniards  came  to  seek  gold  and  silver,  and  other 
metals,  so  they  might  be  proud  of  being  wealthy  ;  but  it  being  the  source 
of  war  and  trouble  on  themselves.  It  is  better  to  live  in  a  tent  with  the 
love  of  God,  than  to  live  in  a  palace  "  without  God  in  this  world." 

Exercise  on  Words. 
The  pupils  were  required  lo  introduce  the  word  niiserahle 
in  a  sentance. 

(a)  During  the  winter,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  there  are  a  great  many 
poor  people,  who  have  no  clothing  or  houses,  they  are  miserable. 

(b)  If  there  were  no  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
how  miserable  we  should  be,  when  we  find  that  we  cannot  read  many 
interesting  books  ! 

(c)  When  Adam  and  Eve  disobeyed  God,  who  forbade  them  to  touch 
and  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree,  they  felt  themselves  miserable. 

Many  other  examples  were  equally  pertinent  and  given  with 
great  readiness. 
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The  verb  to  "  holey 

(a)  God  hates  sin,  and,  if  really  pious,  we  do  so. 

(b)  Clod  docs  not  hate  the  people,  but  sin. 

(c)  It  is  right  lor  the  people  to  hate  all  that  is  sinful  or  injurious. 

(d)  \  man  hates  to  be  lazy. 

(c)  The  angels  of  Heaven  hate  the  sins  of  men  on  the  earth. 

(f)  Persons  who  trust  in  God,  love  Christ  and  wish  to  do  right,  must 
hate  all  iheir  sins. 

(g)  When  Esau  saw  that  Jacob,  his  own  brother,  had  usurped  the 
blessings  of  his  father  through  sagacity,  he  cried  bitterly  and  declared  that 
he  hated  his  brother,  and  determined  to  do  revenge  upon  him  when  the 
funeral  of  his  father  was  over. 

(h)  If  any  person  trusts  in  God  and  loves  him,  tries  to  be  a  friend  of 
God,  he  must  hate  all  his  sins,  trust  and  love  Christ,  depend  upon  him  and 
He  will  lead  him  to  do  right,  and  he  xnay  be  saved  from  the  sin  after  his 
death. 

(i)  The  Jews  hated  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  about  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  sometimes  killed  them  by  tortures. 

(j)  God  hates  the  wicked,  but  the  good  he  loves. 

At  the  rcfjiiest  of  the  Comniiltee,  the  President,  Rev.  Dr. 
Mihior,  desired  the  class  to  describe  the  state  of  the  righteous 
and  wicked  after  death. 

Answer  (a)  The  righteous  go  to  the  paradise  of  God  praising  him  for- 
ever, and  the  wicked  go  to  hell  to  live  miserably  after  deatli. 

Ansu-e7'  (b)  The  righteous,  after  death,  will  go  to  a  place  of  eternal 
happiness  to  dwell  for  Christ's  sake  ;  the  wicked  will  go  to  a  place  of 
everlasting  misery  to  live  v.'ith  the  devils. 

Aiiswr  (c)  Those  who  love  to  serve  the  Lord  will  dwell  with  their 
blessed  Redeemer  in  Heaven,  whom  they  will  never  leave,  but  the  wicked 
will  go  to  Hell  prepared  for  them,  where  they  will  be  miserable  forever. 

Several  other  answers  of  equal  propriety  and  perspicuity  are 
necessarily  omitted. 

Col.  Stone,  a  director,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  related 
a  parable  which  was  repeated  to  tlie  class  in  signs  by  the 
Principal  and  immediately  written  upon  slates  by  the  pupils. 

The  following  examples  are  selected  from  a  number  of  equal 
excellence. 

Col.  Stone  related  a  story  which  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  Pcet  to  us  in 
Sign  Language;  the  following: — 

The  Hebrew  Rabbins  said,  that  once  upon  some  mountain,  Moses,  in 
conversation  with  Gcd,  asked  him  why  the  wicked  were  pros()crous  but 
the  righteous  wore  not  so,  which  he  considered  unjust.  Then  God  direc- 
ted him  to  behold  a  delightful  grove  with  the  spring  of  water  below  the 
mountain.  Soon  Moses  saw  a  warrior,  riding  on  horseback  to  the  spring, 
where  he  dismounted  and  refreshed  himself  by  drinking  pure  water. 
Again  he  rode  away,  leaving  his  bag  of  gold  on  the  ground. 

After  a  little  while,  a  lad  came  to  the  same  spot  and  discovered  the 
hog,  which  he  took  away  with  joy.  At  last,  an  old  man  with  silvery 
beard  and  hair,  took  a  seat  near  the  spring  without  anticipation  of  evil 
upon  him. 
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The  warrior  soon  discovered  that  he  had  lost  t!ie  bag.  Tie  hastened  to 
the  same  spot  where  hi)  saw  the  old  man  si'linor  down.  In  a  spirit  of 
suspicion  he  accused  him  of  stealing  his  bug,  but  he  denied  it.  Not  with- 
standing this,  the  warrior  killed  him.  JMoses,  perceiving  tiiis,  exclaimed 
the  warrior  was  unjust,  and  the  old  man  was  innocent. 

But  God  replied,  it  is  right.  The  same  warrior  had  once  stolen  the 
bag;  the  same  lad  who  was  a  very  good  orph;in,  might  have  the  bag  for 
his  livelihood  ,•  the  same  old  man  had  been  the  murderer  of  the  lad'a 
father.    Thus  Moses  understood  the  just  providence  of  God  clearly. 

Col.  Stone  told  Mr.  Pcet  a  story  which  was  interpreted  into  signs  by 
him  ;  and  the  following  story  was  this  : — 

The  Hebrew  Rabbins  say  that  once  Moses  was  called  to  go  upon  a 
mountain.  There  he  talked  with  God,  asking  Him  why  the  wicked  are 
prosperous  while  the  good  have  many  atllictions.  God  told  Moses  to 
look  at  the  grove  a  little  distance  from  the  mountain.  Moses  did  so.  In 
thai  grove  was  a  beautiful  spring.  As  Moses  was  looking  at  it,  a  warrior 
with  a  bag  of  money,  riding  on  his  horse,  came  up  to  the  spring,  and  get- 
ting offhis  horse  he  sat  near  it  and  rested  himself.  After  resting  himself  a 
litile  while,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away,  leaving  the  bag  of 
money  in  the  grove. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  a  little  boy  came  into  the  grove  and  seeing 
the  money,  he  took  it  and  ran  away  with  it.  When  he  was  gone,  an  old 
man  with  silvery  hair  and  white  beard,  came  to  the  spring,  where  he 
rested  himself.  As  he  was  resting,  the  warrior  who  forgot  his  money, 
came  up  and  asked  the  old  man  where  was  the  money.  The  old  nian  told 
him  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  Then  the  warrior  not  believing  hnn  and 
thinking  that  he  stole  his  money,  killed  him. 

When  Moses  saw  it,  he  told  (iod  that  it  was  veiy  unjust  for  the 
warrior  to  kill  the  old  man  who  had  not  stolen  the  money.  But  God  lold 
him  that  it  was  right  to  kill  him,  for  the  old  man  formerly  killed  the  little 
boy's  father,  and  that  it  was  right  for  the  little  boy  to  take  the  money,  for 
the  warrior,  whose  money  was  taken,  had  stolen  it. 

After  a  recess  of  an  hour  for  refreshment,  the  examination 
was  resumed. 

On  the  verb  to  ^^investigate." 

(a)  The  students  have  generally  investigaled  the  subjects  of  instruction. 

(b)  Yesterday  two  or  three  of  the  Directors  investigated  several  classes. 
They  wished  to  know  how  much  has  been  learned. 

(c)  These  gentlemen  are  viiestigating  us  to  see  if  we  have  made  good 
improvement  since  the  fall. 

(d)  The  Directors  of  the  Institution  came  hero  to  investigate  the 
writing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

(e)  Last  summer  some  British  officers  went  to  West  Vo'mt  to  investi- 
gate (he  military  academy. 

(f )  After  the  murder  by  John  C.  Colt  was  investigated ;  he  was  declared 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 

(g)  Three  men  arrested  Arnold  and  investigated  him  and  found  him  a 
epy. 

(h)  When  Solomon  investigated  the  quarrel  between  two  women,  he 
ordered  his  servant  to  bring  a  sword  that  he  might  divide  the  child  in  two 
parts. 
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(i)  When  the  court  investigated  the  murder  of  Mr.  Suydam,  Ihey  found 
Robison  guilty  and  commanded  him  to  be  hung. 

Tliere  being  in  some  of  the  answers  an  apparent  confusion  of 
the  word  investigate  and  examine^  the  class  were  required  to 
explain  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  This  was 
promptly  done  and  with  precision.  The  following  is  given 
as  an  example. 

To  investigate  means  to  look  into  a  subject  or  conduct  with  earnest 
attention,  but  to  examine  means  to  inquire  as  to  a  person  or  witness. 

( j)  The  astronomers  investigated  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  ;  at  last  they 
understood  that  it  is  caused  by  the  circular  shadow  of  the  earth  which 
passes  between  the  moon  and  the  sun. 

(k)  7^he  people  investigated  the  origin  of  fire  which  did  considerable 
damage  at  Lansinburgh. 

(1)  An  elephant,  when  he  came  to  a  bridge,  examined  it  carefully  lest 
he  should  be  drowned.    What  a  sagacious  animal! 

Questions  on  Bible  History  by  the  President. 

Question, — Why  did  God  bring  a  dehige  on  the  world  and 
when  ? 

,  Answer  (a)  God  caused  a  flood  in  the  world  because  the  people  were 
wicked.    It  happened  a  great  many  years  ago. 

Answei'  (b)  Because  the  people  were  so  wicked  that  God  was  angry  at 
them,  and  determined  to  destroy  them,  nearly  two  thousand  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

Ansicer  (c)  God  caused  a  flood  upon  the  world  for  he  was  displeased  to 
see  the  people  so  very  wicked,  in  the  year  1657  after  the  creation. 

Question. — Were  any  saved,  and  who  ? 

Answer  (a)  Yes,  Noah  and  his  family. 

Answer  (b)  Yes,  Noah,  his  sons,  and  his  son's  wife  in  the  ark. 
Answer  (e)  Yes,  Noah  and  his  family  were  saved  in  the  ark  which  he 
had  provided  at  the  command  of  God. 

Question. — Who  led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ? 
The  answers  wer^  all  to  the  effect  that  Moses  was  the 
deliverer  of  Israel. 

Question. — ^What  happened  to  Pharaoh  and  his  host  ? 

Answer. — The  army  of  Pharaoh  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  soon 
after  the  Israelites  had  reached  the  other  side  in  safety. 

Question. — How  many  apostles  had  Jesus  Christ,  and  their 
names  ? 

A/?sf/Tr.— Christ  had  twelve  apostles,  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  John, 
Matthew,  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Simon,  James,  Thomas,  Judas,  Thad- 
dcus. 

Some  variations  occurred  in  rendering  the  names,  but  the 
answers  were  generally  correct. 

Qtfcstioji.— Who  wrote  the  book  of  Acts  ? 
Answer  (a)  Luke,  the  friend  of  Christ. 
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Answer  (b)  Luke  wrote  the  book  of  Acts.  He  was  a  Physician,  a  good 
and  pious  man. 

Answer  (c)  Luke,  who  was  a  good  physician,  and  a  pious  man,  wrote 
the.  book  of  Acts.    He  wrote  beautiful  and  interesting  language. 

Question. — What  is  the  soul  ? 

Answer  (a)  A  spirit  which  can  move,  feel,  see,  and  never  dies.  It  lives 
forever. 

Answer  (b)  The  soul  is  an  immortal,  invisible  substance,  which  can 
think,  and  know  the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  and  governs  the 
actions  of  the  body. 

Answer  (c)  It  is  created  by  the  Divine  Author,  and  is  never  destroyed. 
Animals  have  no  souls.    They  cannot  understand  right  and  wrong. 

Answer  (d)  The  soul  is  a  spirit.    It  feels,  thinks,  and  never  dies. 
Answer  (e)  The  soul  is  a  spiritual  and  immortal  part  of  man  which  can 
feel,  and  think. 

Answer  (f)  The  soul  is  an  immaterial,  immortal,  and  invisible  spirit; 
which  thinks,  judges,  and  understands.  It  is  the  intellectual  and  moral 
part  of  our  nature.  After  death,  it  will  always  live,  either  where  there  is 
everlasting  happiness  or  misery,  according  to  that  which  it  has  done  on 
earth. 

Answer  (g)  The  soul  is  an  immortal  something  within  us,  which  can 
feel,  think,  will,  and  can  express  affections  of  love  and  hatred.  It  can 
distinguish  between  what  is  true,  and  false,  righteous  and  wicked.  It  can 
be  disposed  to  sin  against  God  if  it  desires,  and  can  forsake  all  sins  if  it 
is  willing.  All  the  muscles  of  our  bodies  are  its  servants.  No  man  has 
ever  tasted,  seen,  and  felt  the  soul.  On  earth  we  cannot  see  it,  but  after 
death  we  can  see  it.    It  will  never  die. 

The  last  question  elicited  several  other  replies  equally  correct 
and  pertinent. 

Various  specimens  in  drawing  were  now  exhibited  which 
evinced  good  taste  and  skill  in  the  executi(>n  and  were  credi- 
table to  Miss  C.  A.  Davenport,  the  instructress  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

The  intellectual  exercises  having  been  concluded,  the  class 
was  arranged  for  the  presentation  of  the  testimonials  and 
diplomas. 

Mr.  Wetmore,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  expressed  the 
sentiments  entertained  in  regard  to  the  good  conduct  and  pro- 
ficiency of  the  class.  These  expressions  were  repeated  in  signs 
by  the  Principal. 

The  names  of  the  following  pupils  were  then  presented  for 

testimonials  which  were  delivered  by  the  President ;  viz  : 
»**#*## 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  these  pupils  have  been  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  the  Hon,  Secretary  of  State,  for 
continuance  in  a  further  term  of  instruction. 
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The  following  names  of  graduates  were  then  handed  to  the 
President,  by  whom  the  diplomas  were  conferred  with  an 
appropriate  address,  viz : 

♦  #  *  *  *  *  # 

In  closing  this  report  of  an  examination,  so  satisfactory  in  all 
respects  to  the  Committee,  and  as  they  trust  also  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  allude  to  an  interesting 
incident,  which  followed  the  presentation,  by  the  President,  of 
the  diplomas  to  the  graduates. 

The  Committee  advert  to  it  with  much  pleasure,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  kind  and  parental  treatment  of  the  gentleman  who 
occupies  the  responsible  station  of  Principal,  and  of  the  just  and 
grateful  feelings  wrought  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  by  the 
general  course  of  instruction  and  treatment  in  the  Institution. 

Upon  the  President's  taking  his  seat,  Miss  Julia  Ann  Hoffman 
stepped  forward  from  her  class,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Principal,  a  beautifully  bound  volume,  accompanied  by  an 
address  in  the  language  of  signs,  translated  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  as 
follows  : — 

"  Will  you  accept  this  volume  of  poems  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ship and  remembrance  from  your  class  ?  Several  weeks  ago  we 
resolved  to  make  you  a  present,  as  a  slight  expression  of  our 
love  and  gratitude  to  you  for  your  kindness  to  us  while  we  have 
been  under  your  care  and  instruction.  We  hope  you  will  always 
remember  your  class.  We  shall  never  forget  your  name.  We 
shall  always  remember  you  while  we  live.  We  have  long  en- 
joyed each  other's  company,  but  now  we  are  about  to  separate, 
with  no  expectation  of  meeting  again  on  earth  ;  but  we  hope 
we  shalt  meet  you  in  heaven,  after  death,  through  faith  in  our 
Saviour. 

"  My  classmates  appointed  me  to  make  this  address  to  you. 
Receive  our  expression  of  gratitude  to  you.  We  bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell." 

The  volume  was  a  copy  of  Milton,  and  was  inscribed,  "to  Mr. 
Pcet,  from  his  alfcctionate  pupils,  Sarah  Guile,  Virginia  Butler, 
Elizabeth  R.  Budd,  Marianne  Laubscher,  Frances  Arnold, 
Mary  A.  Parker,  Susan  Swift,  Julia  A.  Hoffman." 

The  incident  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  produced  a  visible 
impression  on  the  audience. 

Mr.  Peet's  reply,  translated  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  receive  wltli  lively  satisfaction  the  beautiful  book  you  have 
just  presented  to  me,  and  shall  preserve  it  as  a  token  of  your 
alfectionate  remembrance.  On  receiving,  so  unexpectedly,  this 
parting  testimonial  of  your  regard,  I  am  deeply  affected,  and 
your  names  inscribed  in  it,  will  always  remind  me  of  the 
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interesting  relation  which  has  subsisted  between  us,  and  will 
recall  the  many  happy  hours  which  we  have  spent  in  giving 
and  receiving  instruction.  Your  conduct  towards  me  has  uni- 
formly been  respectful  and  courteous.  On  leaving  this  Institu- 
tion, I  trust  you  will  remember  the  instructions  you  haye  here 
received,  and  that  your  homes  will  be  made  happy  by  your 
cheerful  and  assiduous  endeavors  to  please  your  parents  and 
friends  ;  and  if,  in  coming  years,  you  should  re-visit  this  home 
of  your  youth,  be  assured  that  you  will  be  welcomed  with  the 
warmth  and  cordiality  of  one  who  loves  you  as  a  friend  and 
father." 

The  scene  was  an  affecting  one,  and  was  witnessed  with  deep 
interest  by  the  visitors,  and  members  of  the  establishment,  and 
the  Committee  do  not  doubt  that  the  recollection  of  it  will  serve 
to  strengthen  the  ties  of  good  feeling  between  teacher  and  pupil. 
The  closing  exercises  of  the  day  were  an  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  a  prayer  in  signs  by  the  Principal. 

In  presenting  this  report  of  their  labors,  under  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board,  the  Committee  regret  that  time  was  not  allow- 
ed them  to  transcribe  with  greater  method  the  replies  and  com- 
positions of  the  several  classes.  They  have  however,  furnished, 
as  they  suppose,  enough  to  mark  the  general  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  to  show  the  proficiency  acquired  at  stated  periods  of 
tuition. 

Finding  so  much  to  commend,  and  so  little  that  calls  for  alter- 
ation or  amendment,  the  Committee  can  cheerfully  unite  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  appealing  to  the  councils  of  the  State  for 
continued  encouragement  and  support,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
work  of  Christian  benevolence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  E.  Davies, 
Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 
Benj.  R.  Winthrop. 

New-  York^  September  Vdthj  1843. 
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To  Henry  E.  Davies,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  and  Ben- 
jamin R.  WiNTHROP,  Esquires,  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  following  schedule  embraces  the  names  and  numbers  of 
the  pupils,  the  time  of  instruction,  and  course  pursued  in  each 
of  the  classes.  They  are  numbered  from  one  to  eight  inclusive, 
beginning  with  the  least  advanced,  and  consequently  in  the 
inverse  order  of  their  standing. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET, 

Principal  of  the  Institution. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^ 
July  14,  1843. 


SIGHTH  CliASS 


I.  NAMES. 


Males. 

G.  P.  Archer, 
E.  Jewell, 

J.  Townsend, 

H.  C.  Ketchura 

H.  Moore, 
E.  H.  Jewell, 

I.  Kerrigan, 
I.  O.  Smith, 
J.  T.  Bell, 

S.  D.  Bucklen, 
J.  Milmine, 
N.  D.  Wilkins, 
J.  Sweetman, 


Females. 
Lavinia  Lighthall. 
Rosalia  Finch, 
Elizabeth  Hughes?, 
Catharine  Persons, 
Maria  R.  Drake, 
Jerusha  M.  Hills, 
Hannah  M.  Patten, 
Sally  Bronson. 


Males,  l^.    Females,  S.  Total,  2L 
Taught  by  D.  E.  Bartlett. 


II.     TIME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

This  class  entered  in  the  autumn  of  last  year. 


III.  STUDIES. 

1.  The  formation  and  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

2.  A  vocabulary  embracing  names  of  objects,  qualities,  and 
actions. 
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3.  The  numbers  in  figures  and  words  from  one  to  one 
hundred. 

4.  The  formation  of  simple  sentences.  The  class  have 
used  no  text  book,  but  have  been  furnished  with  manuscript 
lessons  which  they  have  copied  into  the  copy  books,  except 
within  a  few  weeks  past,  they  have  begun  to  read  Parley's 
Primer. 

5.  Lessons  in  Scripture  History. 


SEVENTH    Cli  ASS. 


I.  NAMES. 

Males. 
James  Tim, 
John  H.  Taber, 
George  Risley, 
Jerome  Risley, 
Martin  Both  well, 
Milton  A.  .lones,  ! 
Emory  Pangburn, 
Peter  Brown.  | 

Taught  hy  J. 


Females. 
Dorcas  Vanderwerken, 
Catharine  McMonigel, 
Sarah  A.  Holdstock, 
Caroline  Brown, 
Eliza  Ann  White. 


Males,  8.  Females,  5.  Total,  13. 
W.  Conklin. 


II.     TIME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

These  pupils  with  the  exception  of  two,  were  admitted  into 
the  Institution  in  the  Autumn  of  1841,  and  are  therefore  just 
completing  the  second  year  of  their  instruction.  Catharine 
McMonigel,  and  John  H.  Taber  were  admitted  the  preceding 
year. 


III.  STUDIES. 

1 .  Penmanship. — Particular  attention  has  been  also  paid  to 
their  writing  on  the  slates,  as  having  a  great  influence  in  form- 
ing letters  with  a  pen. 

2.  Parley's  Primer. — The  words  of  the  book  in  their  con- 
nection, have  been  committed  to  memory,  and  afterwards 
embodied  in  sentences  to  illustrate  their  meaning  and  use. 

3.  Arithmetic. — Embracing  Simple  Addition,  Subtraction 
and  Multiplication. 

4.  Dialogue. — The  use  of  question  and  answer. 

5.  The  Bible. — Embracing  portions  of  Scripture  History, 
and  the  more  simple  preceptive  parts.  In  this  connection  the 
pupils  have  tried  their  independant  efforts,  in  connected  dis- 
course, and  occasionally  in  the  form  of  letters. 
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SIXTH    CL.  A  S 


I.  NAMES. 


Males. 
John  Godfrey, 
John  A.  Hall, 
Selah  Wait, 
William  H.  Weeks, 
William  Donley, 
George  N.  Burwell, 
Samuel  A.  Taber, 
John  Harrison, 
Isaac  Levy, 
Franklin  Smart. 

Taiii 


Females. 
Elizabeth  Merrill, 
Susan  Edgett, 
Sally  Lighthall, 
Elizabeth  Kleckler, 
Margaret  Vanderwerken, 
Eliza  J.  Kellogg, 
Phebe  A.  Covert. 


Males,  10.  Females,  7.  Total,  17. 
<;ht  by  O.  W.  Morris. 

II.     TIME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

This  class  are  about  completing  their  second  year,  making 
about  twenty  months  of  school,  with  the  exception  of  four  who 
have  been  a  longer  time,  having  been  transferred  from  other 
classes. 

III.  STUDIES. 

1.  Parley's  Primer  has  been  used  as  a  text  book,  read  through, 
and  reviewed. 

2.  The  loriting  of  examples  corresponding  to  model  phrases. 

3.  Reading.  The  pupils  have  been  furnished  with  books 
from  the  Library,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  read  them,  and 
to  search  out  such  words  as  they  were  unacquainted  with,  in  a 
dictionary,  or  they  have  been  explained  to  them  by  signs.  By 
this  means  they  have  been  aided  much  in  the  acquisition  of 
language. 

4.  Arithmetic. — Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction  and  Mul- 
tiplication, 

5.  Penmanship. 

G.  TJie  Bible.  A  portion  of  the  ISew  Testament  has  been 
explained  to  them  weekly,  which  they  have  committed  to  mem- 
ory and  recited,  both  by  signs  and  by  written  language. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 


I.  NAMES. 


Males. 
Mills  Gary, 
Cyrus  R.  Blowers, 
Lawrence  Van  Ben  Schoten, 
Thomas  Clark, 
Isaac  Cary, 

Richard  A.  Ilardcnburgh, 
Abraham  Johnson, 


Males,  7.  Females,  11 .  Total,  18. 


Females. 
Betsey  Hills, 
Miriam  Wells, 
Catharine  Garrett, 
Thankful  Page, 
Olive  Breg, 
Bridget  Skelly, 
Mary  E.  Craft, 
Mary  E.  liegeman, 
Laura  A.  Kennedy, 
Catharine  Gilliooley, 
Bethana  Hunter. 


Tau^hl  by  JV.  M.  Totien. 
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II.  TIME  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

A  portion  of  the  class  joined  the  Institution  in  1840,  and  the 
rest  at  different  dates.  It  is  made  up  of  the  odds  and  ends  of 
the  preceding  classes,  and  as  a  whole  is  of  very  moderate  capa- 
city and  scholarship. 

III.  STUDIES. 

1.  MitchelVs  Primary  Geography^  as  far  as  lesson  56.  The 
construction  of  sentences,  illustrating  the  words  and  forms  of 
the  original  has  been  a  daily  exercise. 

2.  Dialogues^  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  and  the 
writing  of  letters  and  other  original  compositions. 

3.  Arithmetic^  The  four  ground  rules. 

4.  The  Bible.  Weekly  lessons  in  the  narrative  and  precep- 
tive parts. 

FOURTHCLASS. 


I.  NAMES. 


Males, 
George  E.  Ketchuin, 
John  T.  Southwick, 
John  Acker, 
John  White  Mumby, 
John  F.  Rapp, 
John  S.  Webster, 
John  L.  Pickering, 
George  W.  Reed, 
George  VanScoy, 
Joseph  B.  Hills. 


Females. 
Charlotte  H.  Webster, 
Emily  Stanton, 
Elizabeth  Mather, 
Ann  Maria  Vail, 
Lavinia  Brock, 
Wealthy  Hawes, 
Christiana  Jane  Many, 
Prudence  Lewis, 
Emily  A.  Hills, 
Males,  10.  Females,  9.  Total,  19. 


Taught  by  J.  A.  Cary. 


II.  TIME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

With  one  exception,  these  pupils  were  all  admitted  into  the  In- 
stitution in  the  fall  of  1840,  and  consequently  have  been  under 
instruction  nearly  three  years.  John  S.  W^ebster  entered  the 
Institution  in  the  year  preceding. 

III.  STUDIES. 

1.  A  review  of  Goodrich's  First  Reader  for  Schools. 

2.  MitchelVs  Primary  Geography.^  including  the  maps.  All 
the  questions  and  answers  thoroughly  committed  to  memory, 
and  frequently  reviewed. 

3.  Grammar.  Without  using  a  text  book,  or  teaching  abstract 
definitions,  the  principles  of  Grammar  have  been  the  objects 
of  daily  study.  Every  recitation  of  a  lesson  in  geography  has 
included  an  exercise  in  parsing. 
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4.  Arithmetic.  The  four  simple  rules.  A  part  of  the  time 
the  class  have  made  use  of  Colbuni's  Sequel  and  have  mastered 
about  twenty  pages  and  reviewed  the  same. 

5.  Compositions. — Letters,  frequently  descriptions  of  coun- 
tries, dialogues,  sentences  embodying  given  words  and  phrases, 
notices  of  passing  events  (fee. 

0.  Manuscript  Lessons. — Model  letters,  and  familiar  conver- 
sations copied  bv^  the  pupils,  committed  to  memory  and  recited. 

7.  Penmanship. — Occasional  exercises  with  special  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  pen. 

8.  Reading.  These  pupils  have  made  most  satisfactory 
progress  in  their  ability  to  read  understandingly.  They  have 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  benefits  of  the  Library,  and  the  use 
of  the  Newspapers,  which  are  sent  to  the  Institution.  Each 
member  of  the  class  is  provided  with  a  dictionary  which  is  used 
daily  with  manifest  advantage. 

9.  The  Bible.  A  portion  of  the  Scripture  has  been  explain- 
ed every  Saturday  morning,  which  has  been  committed  to 
memory  on  the  Sabbath,  and  recited  on  Monday  in  school. 


THIRD  CLASS 
I.  NAMES. 


Males. 
John  W.  Ackley, 
Charles  H.  Arnold, 
.Facob  Barnhart, 
Ebenezer  Barton, 
Joseph  S.  Bosworth, 
Peter  Burgess, 
Cornelius  Cuddeback, 
Henry  E.  Griswold, 
Frederick  Groesbeck, 
Orville  Gunn, 
David  Jones, 
William  Kinney, 
Frederick  Swaysland, 
John  Van  Ryper. 


Females. 
Mary  Ann  Bracy, 
Elizabeth  H.  Disbrow, 
Ellen  Houston, 
Mary  Ann  McQuire, 
Mary  Hurley, 
Elizabeth  Sherlock. 


Males,  14.  Females,  6.  Total,  20- 


Taught  by  J.  H.  Ptiiingtll. 

II.  TIME  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  pupils  of  this  Class  have  been  under  instruction  four 
years,  except  some  who  are  from  a  class  above. 

III.  STUDIES. 

1.  "  ParZey  5  Me//ioc^  of  telling  stories  about  the  History  of 
the  world"  has  been  their  text  book,  combining  History  with 
Geography.  They  have  used  maps  in  studying  this  book,  and 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  this 
and  other  countries,  together  with  some  important  facts  connec- 
ted with  their  history.. 
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Arithmetic.  Their  attainments  are  quite  varied  in  this 
branch.  All  but  three  are  acquainted  with  the  five  ground 
rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  some  of  them  have  been  studying 
Fractions  and  the  Rule  of  Three. 

3.  Grammar.  This  has  not  been  taught  as  a  distinct  branch, 
but  in  their  daily  exercises,  they  have  been  taught  its  princi- 
ples, and  they  have  been  made  to  point  out  the  different  parts 
of  speech  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 

4.  Composition.  This  of  course  has  been  the  principal  study. 
Sentences  embodying  some  word  in  the  lesson,  either  original 
or  dictated.  Sentences  constructed  after  a  given  model.  Themes 
on  familiar  subjects,  stories,  questions  and  answers,  and  the  wri- 
ting of  letters. 

5.  They  have  used  the  Bible  as  a  text  book.  A  portion  of 
Scripture  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  verses  has  been  explained 
every  Saturday  morning.  This  is  committed  to  memory  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recited  on  Monday. 

sec  OND  CI<  ASS. 

I.  NAMES. 


Females. 
Martha  Ann  Bucklen, 
Eleanor  Fearon, 
Isabella  Wilson, 
Elizabeth  Randall, 
Anna  Mead  VVayland, 
RoseUa  Crawford, 
Fidelia  M.  Morgan, 
Pauline  Pierrez. 


Males. 
Myron  Simkins, 
Clark  Thomas, 
Christian  Crepts, 
John  E.  Vanderbeck, 
William  O.  Fitzgerald, 
William  A.  Burlmgham, 
J.  A.  Mills, 
Davis  Howell, 
George  P.  Marshall, 
George  Baker, 
D.  D.  Brown, 
Nicholas  Farrell,  j 

John  W.  Price.  {    Males,  13.  Females,  8.  Total,  21. 

Taught  by  Jacob  Van  JYoslrand. 

II.  TIME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

This  class  has  been  under  instruction  for  the  period  of  five 
years. 

III.  STUDIES. 

1.  The  First  Book  of  History. — This  is  confined  to  the  His- 
tory of  America,  and  contains  besides  the  history  some  general  in- 
formation on  the  geography  of  the  country.  The  class  have  been 
over  thoroughly,  and  reviewed  the  history  of  the  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,  and  without  reviewing  they  have  studied 
the  history  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Such  other  parts  have  been 
selected  as  were  thought  to  be  most  important  and  interesting. 
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2.  Arithmetic. — The  four  fundamental  rules.  Some  of  them 
have  gone  much  further,  but  their  degrees  of  proficiency  are 
various. 

3.  Geography  as  stated  above  has  been  imparted  in  connec- 
tion with  histor3r. 

4.  Original  Composition  has  occupied  a  large  share  in  the 
instructions  and  class  exercises  of  the  past  year. 

5.  The  Bible  has  been  taught  as  a  class  exercise  every 
week. 


FIRST  CliASS. 


I.  NAMES. 


Males. 
Chester  Johnston, 
William  Bragg", 
George  S.  Burchard, 
Daniel  G.  Johnson, 
James  Paterson, 
Isaac  H.  Benedict. 


Males,  6.  Females,  8.  Total,  14. 

Taught  by  ike  Principal. 


Females, 
Julia  Ann  Hoffman, 
Susan  Swift, 
Mary  Ann  Parker, 
Frances  Arnold, 
Marianne  Laubscher, 
Elizabeth  R.  Budd, 
Virginia  Butler, 
Sarah  Guile. 


TI.  TIME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  members  of  this  class  have  been  under  instruction  from 
four  to  seven  years. 

III.  STUDIES. 

1.  The  Class  Book  of  Nature  has  been  the  principal  text 
book,  in  the  use  of  which,  the  pupils  have  been  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  have  been  aided  by  their  teacher  only 
when  thuir  own  efforts  have  failed  to  elicit  the  meaning. 

2.  Arithmetic. — The  Ground  Rules  have  been  reviewed  and 
the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  have  been  learned. 

3.  History  and  Geography^  embracing  the  discovery  and 
early  settlement  of  this  country  and  portions  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution. 

4.  Facts  connected  with  the  political  and  judicial  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

5.  Definition  of  words  and  their  appropriate  location  and  use 
in  tiie  construction  of  sentences. 

6.  Coniposilion. — To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  alphabetic 
lan^uairc,  and  ability  to  use  it  correctly  as  a  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  others,  is  the  great  object  aimed  at  during  the 
whole  course  of  instruction.  In  prosecuting  this  object,  the 
class  have  been  required  to  furnish  examples  of  their  own, 
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embodying  the  most  difficult  words  and  idiomatic  phrases  found 
in  the  lessons. 

They  have  also  been  practiced  in  descriptive  and  narrative 
writing,  in  translations  from  signs  into  connected  discourse,  and 
in  writing  themes,  either  furnished  by  the  teacher  or  suggested 
by  themselves. 

7.  Penmanship. — The  proper  position  of  the  body,  and 
right  method  of  holding  the  pen,  to  promote  ease  and  facility  of 
execution. 

8.  The  Bible. — Fifteen  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
have  been  committed  to  memory  and  recited,  together  with 
portions  of  the  gospels.  Biographical  sketches  have  occasion- 
ally been  furnished  of  the  patriarchs  and  apostles. 

9.  Drawing. — This  has  not  been  taught  as  a  class  exercise, 
though  a  majority  of  the  class  have  attended  to  it.  They,  with 
selections  from  other  classes,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty, 
have  received  instruction  from  Miss  C.  A.  Davenport  two  or 
three  times  a  week  for  about  seven  months.  Specimens  will  be 
furnished  the  Committee.  They  have  also  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  perspective  and  of  outline 
^ketches. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects, 
clothing  and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will 
also  be  furnished  by  the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional 
annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-an- 
nually in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vaca- 
tion, which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  July,  to  the  first  of 
September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time  except 
in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in 
consequence  of  absence  on  any  account  whatever  except  sick- 
ness, nor  for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the 
Institution,  without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  twenty-five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold 
itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but 
may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  enquiry,  (fcc, 
must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution. 
The  selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  commu- 
nications on  the  subject  must  be  addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  indi- 
vidual, the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  dis- 
crctionaiy  power  to  reject  the  application. 


The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery 
and  necessary  school-books  arc  furnished  l3y  the  Institution. 
No  extra  charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  at- 
tendance, medicines,  or  other  necessary  provisions. 
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It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the 
names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such 
knowledge  in  any  degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent 
advancement.  To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to 
form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desir- 
able. In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  copies,  preparatory 
to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made  in- 
telligible to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular 
attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original 
constitutional  defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  1 
And  if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or 
among  any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred  ; 
and  how,  and  when  produced  ? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been 
employed  to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction, 
and  is  the  individual  connected  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with 
the  mode  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen  ? 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such 
as  palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs  ;  or 
does  he  or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the 
parents  ? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connexion 
been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President, 
HARVEY  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  submit  to  the  Legislature 
their  Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  putting  upon  record  their 
doings,  and  the  progress  and  actual  condition  of  the  Institution 
under  their  care,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-one. 

During  the  year  thirty-six  pupils  have  been  received,  and 
twenty-six  have  left ;  leaving  in  the  Institution  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  1841,  as  appears  by  the  accompanying' 
catalogue,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  jmpils^  being  an  increase 
of  ten  on  the  number  returned  last  year,  and  a  greater  number, 
with  one  exception,  than  has  been  embraced  in  any  previous 
catalogue. 

By  the  Treasurer's  account  herewith  submitted,  it  will  be 
seen  that  during  the  past  year  the  receipts  of  the  Society,  from 
every  source,  including  the  balance  on  hand  of  six  thousand 
fifty  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents,  at  the  close  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty,  amount  to  thirty-three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents,  and  the  disburse- 
ments during  the  same  period  to  thirty-two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  leaving,  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  1841,  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  a 
balance  of  one  thousand  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  twenty-one 
cents.  Nearly  the  v/hole  of  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year,  as  v/ill  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  ac- 
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count,  was  invested  in  Treasury  notes,  to  be  applied,^  when 
circumstances  shall  justify  it,  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  the  accommodation  of  the  mechanical  trades. 

Through  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  the  regimen  adopted  in 
regard  to  food,  clothing,  cleanliness,  and  exercise,  the  health  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Institution  has,  for  the  most  part,  continued 
good.  It  is  certainly  no  small  cause  of  gratitude  that  entire 
years  should  pass  away  without  a  single  death,  in  a  community 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy.  There  were  several  cases 
of  autumnal  fevers  in  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
but  every  one,  the  Board  are  happy  to  say,  yielded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  judicious  medical  treatment. 

In  their  last  Report,  the  Board  endeavored  to  acquit  them- 
selves, on  behalf  of  the  deaf-mutes  under  their  care,  of  part  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owed  to  Dr.  Hawes,  Surgeon  Dentist, 
of  No.  8  Park  Place.  They  have  much  pleasure  in  saying 
that  that  gentleman  still  continues  his  skilful  and  benevolent 
attentions. 

It  has  also  become  the  agreeable  duty  of  the  Board  to  make 
a  similar  acknowledgement  to  Dr.  Post,  so  well  known  for  his 
success  in  one  of  the  modern  discoveries  of  surgery,  the  opera- 
tion for  the  cure  of  strabismus.  That  gentleman  having  offered 
his  gratuitous  services,  operated  on  four  of  the  pupils  who  were 
afflicted  with  that  unpleasant  deformity  of  the  eyes,  and  in  each 
case  with  complete  success.  The  improvement  in  appearance 
produced  by  the  removal  of  this  blemish,  is  as  remarkable  as  it 
is  pleasing. 

In  the  department  of  manual  labor,  the  Board  have  nothing 
new  to  present.  The  same  trades  that  were  specified  in  the 
last  annual  report,  viz.  book-binding,  shoe-making,  tailoring, 
cabinet-making,  and  gardening,  are  still  taught,  with  the  same 
general  result.  A  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
each  branch  is  submitted  herewith. 

This  department  occupies  a  range  of  temporary  shops  stand- 
ing on  leased  ground,  in  which  the  several  branches  are 
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seriously  straitened  for  room.  If  the  Institution  can  obtain  for 
this  ground,  now  held  by  the  Corporation  of  the  city,  a  title 
which  will  warrant  an  investment  in  permanent  fixtures,  the 
Board  propose  to  erect  a  building,  more  ample  in  accommoda- 
tions, more  convenient  in  internal  arrangements,  and  more  cre- 
ditable in  architectural  taste,  than  that  now  in  use. 

In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  these  mechanical  employments 
are  chiefly  important  as  supplying  so  many  of  the  wants  of  the 
Institution  from  the  labor  of  its  own  inmates ;  but  were  this  the 
only  advantage,  the  establishment  and  support  of  shops  would 
be  of  very  doubtful  economy.  A  far  higher  consideration  is 
the  operation  of  the  system  of  manual  labor  pursued  in  the 
Institution,  on  the  health,  the  habits,  and  the  future  prospects  of 
our  pupils. 

It  is  a  principle  now  fully  established  on  the  solid  basis  of  ^ 
reason  and  experience,  that  regular  alternations  of  manual  and 
intellectual  labor,  of  rest  and  recreation,  are  conditions  most  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  our  organization,  and  therefore,  most 
favorable  to  health,  mental  improvement,  and  happiness.  The 
manual  skill  acquired  in  the  Institution  will  no  doubt  be  useful 
to  very  many  in  after  life,  but  the  habits  of  industry  and  regu- 
larity there  formed,  will  be  more  valuable  still. 

This  topic  has  often  been  touched  on  in  our  previous  reports, 
but  its  peculiar  importance  demands  that  it  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of. 

That  the  young  must  have  recreation,  that  the  mind,  like  a 
spring,  too  constantly  bent  will  lose  its  elasticity,  is  a  maxim 
trite  indeed,  yet  not  the  less  true  and  important ;  and  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Institution,  a  certain  convenient  portion  of 
each  day  has  been  set  apart  for  those  sports,  followed,  when  the 
weather  will  admit,  in  the  open  air,  which,  while  they  give 
keenness  to  the  appetite,  tension  to  the  muscles,  and  healthy 
development  to  the  whole  frame,  at  the  same  time  restore  to 
the  wearied  faculties  of  the  mind  their  tone  and  vigor. 

The  nature  of  the  sports  which  the  young  may  engage  in, 
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provided  they  are  innocent,  may  be  safely  left  to  their  own 
choice  ;  and,  indeed,  to  prescribe  amusements  would  be,  in  the 
highest  degree,  absurd,  the  very  essence  of  recreation  consisting 
in  the  free  choice,  prompted  by  the  caprice  of  the  moment. 
Nevertheless,  a  very  useful  direction  may  be  given  to  these 
impulses,  by  placing  before  the  eyes  aids  and  appliances  which 
may  prompt  to  the  exercise  of  various  muscles  not  commonly 
brought  into  play,  and  which,  by  always  presenting  at  hand  the 
apparatus  for  some  of  the  most  exciting  kinds  of  these  manly 
amusements,  may  incite  to  greater  regularity  ;  the  first  favoring 
the  more  perfect  development  of  the  form,  and  the  last  ensuring 
the  full  measure  of  benefit.  It  has  therefore  long  been  an  ob- 
ject with  the  Board  to  erect  a  Gymnasium;  and  during  the 
past  year  this  object  has  been  accomplished  with  very  gratifying 
results. 

During  the  past  year  Miss  Dudley  has  relinquished  her  situ- 
ation as  Matron,  and  withdrawn  from  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  office,  though  she  continues  to  reside  in  the 
family,  and  discharge  such  duties  as  are  assigned  her  in  the 
care  and  supervision,  out  of  school,  of  some  of  the  younger 
pupils.  The  Board  desire  to  express  their  high  estimation  of 
the  services  she  has  rendered,  and  their  cordial  approbation  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  has  conducted  the  operations  of  the 
domestic  department  for  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years.  Mrs. 
Stoner,  who,  for  several  years  past,  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
Assistant  Matron,  and  who  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications 
and  experience  for  a  successful  discharge  of  its  duties,  has  been 
elected  to  the  vacant  post. 

In  this  department  of  the  Institution  a  long  projected  and 
thorough  change  has  been  etfected,  which  was  recommended 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Gen.  Dix,  at  his 
ofllcial  visit  in  1837,  and  thus  noticed  in  his  report  made  to  the 
I^icgislaturc  in  Januaiy  following. 

No  change  seems  to  be  required  in  any  matter  relating  to 
jtjie  personal  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  except  in  lodging ; 
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and  the  present  arrangement  is  not  deemed  particularly  objec- 
tionable. The  lodging  rooms  are  large,  airy,  and  well  venti- 
lated. The  beds  are  excellent,  and  the  bed-clothes  neat  and 
abundant.  The  bedsteads  are  double,  and  are  calculated  for 
lodging  two  pupils  each.  As  a  permanent  arrangement,  it 
would  doubtless  be  an  improvement  to  give  each  pupil  a  sepa- 
rate bed.  The  expense  of  the  change  would,  however,  be  con- 
siderable ;  and  its  importance  is  not  deemed  so  great  as  to  re- 
quire it  to  be  made,  until  a  favorable  opportunity  shall  be  pre- 
sented for  that  purpose." 

The  attention  of  the  Board  was  also  called  to  this  proposed 
arrangement  by  the  late  Superintendent,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  assu- 
rances were  given  this  gentleman  that  as  they  now  had  the 
means  of  meeting  the  expense,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  the 
case,  there  would  be  no  further  delay  to  carry  it  into  effect.  A 
change  has,  therefore,  been  made  from  double  to  single  beds  in 
the  male  and  female  dormitories. 

Important  as  are  the  topics  which  have  now  been  dismissed 
with  the  customary  annual  notice,  they  are  merely  incidentals 
in  the  management  of  such  an  establishment.  It  is  the  state 
of  the  department  of  intellectual  instruction,  which  must  give 
to  the  Institution  its  character  and  standing.  It  was  originally 
founded  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
that  knowledge  of  written  language  which  they  could  not  ac- 
quire in  ordinary  schools,  and  which  is  necessary  to  restore 
them  to  those  intellectual  and  social  privileges  which  are  their 
birthright ;  for  this  end  alone  has  the  patronage  of  the  State 
been  so  liberally  extended  to  it,  and,  however  great,  inciden- 
tally, may  be  its  beneficial  effects  in  other  respects,  according 
to  its  success  in  this  peculiar  task  it  must  stand  or  fall. 

In  proof  that  in  this  point  of  view  the  Institution  has  well 
fulfilled  the  just  expectations  of  its  benevolent  founders,  the 
Legislature,  and  the  public  at  large,  the  Board  refer  to  the 
numerous  specimens  of  uncorrected  original  compositions,  vary- 
ing in  merit  with  the  time  the  pupil  has  been  under  instruction, 
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which  have  from  time  to  time  been  published  in  connection  with 
our  annual  reports,  and  some  of  which  are  hereunto  appended ; 
to  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  delighted  parents  and  friends, 
who  find  themselves  suddenly  able  to  hold  intelligent  and  ra- 
tional conversation  with  those  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  left 
them  little  better  than  mere  automatons  ;  to  the  thousands  who 
have  been  present  at  our  public  exhibitions  ;  and  more  particu- 
larly, because  there  the  examination  is  more  rigorous,  and  the 
character  of  the  examiner  gives  irresistible  weight  to  his  testi- 
timony,  to  the  annual  examination  of  the  classes  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  made  at 
the  close  of  each  academical  year.  In  July  last  this  officer  made 
the  usual  examination,  in  the  presence  of  the  Board,  and  of  a 
distinguished  literary  gentleman,  invited  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Superintendent.  At  the  close  of  the  examination,  which  occu- 
pied the  whole  day,  the  several  classes  were  assembled  in  the 
chapel,  and,  according  to  custom,  the  Superintendent  made  an 
address,  which  was  interpreted  to  the  mute  assembly  in  their 
own  language  of  signs  by  the  Principal ;  after  which  premiums 
were  presented,  through  the  hands  of  their  respective  teachers, 
to  such  members  of  each  class  as  were  most  distinguished  for 
scholarship  and  good  conduct, — to  the  State  pupils  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Superintendent,  and  to  others  by  the  Board.  A 
handsomely  ornamented  certificate,  signed  by  the  President  and 
Principal,  was  next  given  to  those  members  of  the  retiring  class 
who  had  passed  with  credit  through  the  whole  course  of  in- 
struction, and  the  assembly  was  then  dismissed, — many  of  them 
perhaps  never  to  meet  again  in  that  place,  but  all,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  with  impressions  from  the  peculiar  interest  and  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion,  which  will  come  back  on  the  mind  in  after 
years,  with  a  chastening  and  elevating  power. 

These  annual  visits  of  the  Superintendent  are  in  a  high 
degree  beneficial  to  the  Institution.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
benefit  which  the  Board  has  frequently  derived  from  his  coun- 
sels, the  liope  of  obtaining  his  approbation  stimulates  both 
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instructors  and  pupils  to  higher  efforts,  and  the  task  of  each 
is  thus  Hghtened,  as  well  by  the  stimulus  imparted,  as  by 
the  mutual  cooperation  between  teacher  and  learner  thereby 
promoted. 

In  October  last,  Mr.  Andrew  L.  Stone,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Institution  for  three  years  previous,  and  who 
had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  an  intelligent  and 
successful  professor,  resigned  his  situation  in  order  to  enter 
upon  one  of  kindred  benevolence,  but  more  intimately  related 
to  the  sacred  profession  to  which  he  intends  to  devote  his  life. 
The  vacancy  thus  created  has  not  yet  been  filled. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  entered  into  a  full  and  care- 
ful examination  of  all  the  statistical  information  concerning  the 
deaf  and  dumb  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Institution,  whether 
derived  from  the  researches  made  by  this  and  other  Institutions, 
or  from  enumerations  made  by  the  public  authorities,  in  our 
own  and  several  European  countries.  Though  the  number  of 
facts  collected  was  not  inconsiderable,  yet  what  was  known  bore 
so  small  a  proportion  to  what  remained  unknown,  that  in  many 
cases,  we  could  merely  record  the  result  of  our  researches,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  should  follow  in  the  same  field  ;  and 
even  in  cases  in  which  general  conclusions  were  ventured  upon, 
from  inductions  deemed  tolerably  extensive,  we  could  not  but 
be  aware  that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  those  conclusions  were 
liable  to  be  reversed,  or  at  least  very  much  modified,  by  those 
who  should  add,  to  our  own  store  of  statistical  facts,  those  which 
a  few  additional  years  would  develope. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  value  of  conclusions 
formed  from  data  so  imperfect,  no  one  can  doubt  the  utility  of 
collecting,  collating,  and  placing  on  record,  facts  bearing  on 
undecided  problems  of  interest  to  the  benevolent  or  the  scientific. 
We  shall  therefore  publish,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  cotemporaries,  and  of  our  successors,  such  facts  as  may  come 
to  our  knowledge,  connected  with  the  Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 
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It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  go  over  the  wide  field  of  ob- 
servations embraced  in  the  Report  just  referred  to,  because,  on 
many  points  we  have  since  added  httle,  or  at  least  very  little 
that  was  satisfactory  to  our  previous  knowledge.  Whether  there 
are  more  males  born  deaf  in  this  country  than  females,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  births  of  each  sex  ?  Whether 
male  or  female  infants  are  most  liable  to  the  diseases  which 
affect  the  delicate  internal  apparatus  of  the  ear  ?  Whether  con- 
genital or  accidental  deafness  is  the  most  common  ?  Whether 
the  families  of  the  wealthy  are  comparatively  exempt  from  this 
calamity  ?  What  diseases  most  frequently  destroy  the  sense  of 
hearing  ?•  Whether  an  excited  imagination  in  the  mother  may, 
by  some  mysterious  mode  of  operation,  close  up  the  ears  of  a 
child  ere  it  sees  the  light  7  These  and  similar  questions  are 
no  nearer  a  solution  now,  than  they  were  five  years  ago  ;  and 
it  will  require  many  additional  years  of  zealous  investigation 
and  patient  observation,  ere  the  most  sanguine  theorist  will  be 
able  to  draw  any  conclusions  on  such  points  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  himself. 

But  during  the  last  year  an  additional  interest  has  been  given 
to  this  subject,  by  the  publication  of  part  of  the  corrected  details 
of  the  census  of  1840. 

A  comparison  of  the  respective  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  in 
the  several  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  presented 
results  so  inexplicable  on  any  known  principles,  as  to  induce  a 
very  general  feeling  unfavorable  to  the  accuracy  of  the  census. 
These  results,  however,  have  been  in  so  many  cases  confirmed 
by  the  census  of  1840,  taken  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  and 
to  a  great  extent,  by  different  persons  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, that  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  singular 
discrepancies  observed  in  the  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  among 
the  population  of  different  sections  of  the  Union,  such  as  the 
very  striking  difference,  at  each  enumeration,  between  the 
North  and  South  in  the  number  of  colored  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
the  contrast  between  Kentucky  and  the  States  bounding  it  on 
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the  north,  west,  and  south,  must  be  ascribed  to  natural  laws  yet 
perhaps  to  be  discovered,  or  at  least  investigated.  A  table  care- 
fully prepared,  of  the  number  and  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  according 
both  to  the  census  of  1830,  and  that  of  1840,  will  be  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report. 

To  argue  that  there  must  be  inaccuracies  in  every  census, 
however  carefully  taken,  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words  ;  and 
when  we  reflect  that  the  original  schedules,  on  the  faithfulness 
of  which  the  accuracy  of  all  subsequent  calculations,  however 
carefully  made,  must  depend,  were  filled  out  by  a  great  number 
of  different  individuals,  in  many  of  the  States  amounting  to 
hundreds,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  selected  for  political  con- 
siderations, without  regard  to  any  peculiar  fitness  for  a  task 
which  requires  not  only  clerical  skill,  but  habits  of  mathematical 
accuracy,  and  a  natural  love  of  statistical  exactness,  it  would 
certainly  be  very  remarkable  if  the  returns  should  prove  in 
many  instances  perfectly  correct.  Still  it  is  evident  that,  though 
the  returns  for  one  town  or  county  may  be  much  more  accurate 
than  the  returns  for  an  adjoining  town  or  county,  made  by  a 
less  careful  or  less  competent  hand,  yet  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider an  aggregate  of  several  hundred  such  returns,  forming  the 
sum  total  of  a  populous  district,  the  chances  of  error  will  be 
pretty  equal  as  between  different  States,  and  still  more  as  between 
entire  sections  of  the  Union.  The  census  may  therefore  be 
assumed  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
between  different  sections  of  the  Union,  in  which  respect  only 
we  now  propose  to  examine  it,  while  some  of  the  deficiencies 
which  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  who 
ought  to  have  been  returned,  as  in  the  number  given  as  under 
fourteen  years,  may  be  supplied  by  rational  deduction  from  the 
census  itself ;  and  others  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  be  supplied, 
when  the  entire  returns,  including  the  details  of  towns  and 
counties  are  published,  by  calculating  from  known  errors  as 
data. 
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The  results  obtained  by  applying  any  common  divisor  to  the 
population  of  a  town  or  even  a  county,  will  usually  differ 
widely  from  the  actual  number  of  deaf-mutes  dwelling  in  such 
town  or  county,  but  in  proportion  as  we  take  into  view  a  greater 
population,  the  results  will  be  more  nearly  uniform,  till,  when 
we  reach  a  population  of  ten  or  twenty  millions,  we  shall  find 
but  little  variation. 

This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  experience  in  all  other 
matters,  in  which  we  have  to  consider  the  effects  of  an  unas- 
certained, often  an  incalculable  variety  of  causes,  acting  not 
altogether,  but  in  various  combinations,  and  with  various  direc- 
tions of  impulse  and  degrees  of  intensity,  from  the  results  of 
previous  combinations.  Though,  from  the  consideration  of 
here  and  there  an  isolated  fact,  there  may  seem  an  utter  absence 
of  all  rule,  yet,  from  a  more  extended  observation,  we  shall 
generally  discover  that  an  unusual  concentration  of  forces  at 
any  point,  is  mostly  attended  by  an  opposite  state  of  things  at 
some  neighboring  point ;  so  that  in  proportion  as  we  take  a 
wider  field  into  view,  we  shall  discover  more  and  more  the 
operation  of  those  general  laws  of  chance,  Avhich  have  been, 
in  many  cases,  reduced  nearly  to  the  exactness  of  a  science,  and 
on  calculations  made  from  which,  so  many  men,  deemed  wise 
and  prudent,  risk  their  wealth,  as  in  insurance  companies,  and 
indeed,  in  almost  every  human  undertaking. 

As  an  example  analogous  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  may 
observe  that  there  are  probably  many  more  families  in  which 
the  numbers  of  male  and  female  children  are  very  unequal, 
than  in  which  they  are  equal,  and  yet,  in  any  populous  district, 
we  shall  find  a  pretty  uniform  proportion,  nearly  one  of  equality, 
between  the  sexes.  Again,  nothing  is  more  proverbially  uncer- 
tain than  the  changes  of  the  weather  ;  but  though  hardly  any 
one  day  in  one  year  will  be  found  to  correspond  to  the  same  day 
m  another,  yet  the  meteorological  averages  of  whole  years  show 
a  surprising  degree  of  uniformity ;  and  if  the  average  of  ten 
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or  twenty  successive  years  be  compared  with  any  other  like 
period,  the  uniformity  becomes  still  more  remarkable. 

To  reason  against  the  accuracy  of  a  census  from  the  unequal 
proportions  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  adjoining  towns  or 
counties,  seems  a  little  preposterous,  not  only  from  the  above 
considerations,  but  from  the  possibility  that,  by  changing  the 
dividing  line  a  few  rods,  a  family  containing  one  or  several 
deaf-mutes  might  be  thrown  into  an  adjoining  town  or  county, 
thus  materially  changing  the  proportion  in  each.  Such  a 
family  also  might,  and  often  does,  remove  to  a  different  district ; 
and  moreover,  there  is  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  deafness 
not  uncommonly  developed  in  several  branches  of  the  same 
family,  often  living  near  each  other  ;  which,  in  many  cases,  has 
a  striking  effect  on  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  in  even  large 
and  populous  counties. 

Assuming,  then,  the  census  of  1840  as  sufficiently  accurate 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison  between  different  sections  of  the 
Union,  we  will  examine  the  aggregates  of  the  States,  the  only 
corrected  returns  yet  received,  and  we  may  perhaps  discover 
some  facts  bearing  on  questions  of  high  interest  not  hitherto 
discussed,  and  others  which  may  assist  in  confirming  or  unset- 
tling conclusions  previously  adopted. 

Even  though  such  investigations  served  no  other  end  than 
the  gratification  of  a  praiseworthy  curiosity,  they  would  be 
regarded  with  approbation  by  those  who  feel  the  force  of  that 
beautiful  sentiment  which  does  so  much  honor  to  human 
nature — 

"  Homo  sum,  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto." 

But  we  have  a  higher  end  in  view.  We  deem  that  such  re- 
searches have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  interests  of  a 
most  interesting  class  of  our  fellow-beings  ;  because  legislative 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  education  of  all  the  indigent 
deaf  and  dumb,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  favored  few,  and 
therefore  Legislatures  should  know  how  many  to  provide  for  ; 
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because  the  knowledge  of  the  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  may,  in  time,  when  a  greater 
number  of  facts  of  that  kind  shall  have  been  accumulated,  and, 
what  it  is  not  possible  to  do  at  present,  when  by  the  comparison 
of  many  successive  enumerations,  the  results  of  other  causes, 
(as  emigration,  predisposition  to  deafness  in  certain  families,  etc.,) 
shall  have  been  separated  from  those  more  properly  attributable 
to  local  influences,  we  may  be  enabled  to  discover  and  guard 
against  some  of  the  causes  which  induce  so  distressing  a  pri- 
vation as  that  of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  and,  finally,  because 
the  knowledge  of  the  various  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  among 
the  elder  and  younger  portions  of  the  population,  throws  light 
on  the  very  interesting  inquiry,  whether,  among  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  the  average  duration  of  life  is  less  than  among  those 
who  hear  and  speak ;  and  whether  among  those  who  have 
been  educated,  this  average  longevity  is  not  greater  than  among 
those  who  remain  in  ignorance. 

In  several  points  of  view  it  appears  best  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion at  present  chiefly  to  the  white  population.  The  data  in 
our  possession  bearing  on  this  class  are  much  the  most  exten- 
sive, and  the  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  among  the  white  popu- 
lation in  different  sections  of  the  country,  are  much  more  uniform 
than  among  the  colored  population.  The  circumstances  of  the 
two  classes  of  population  are  so  generally  different,  that  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  consideration  of  either  separately,  will  be 
much  nearer  accuracy  than  if  the  two  were  blended  together. 

In  the  first  place,  we  remark  that  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes 
among  the  white  population  of  the  whole  Union,  is  considerably 
smaller  than  in  1830,  the  census  of  the  latter  year  showing  5363 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  a  white  population  of  10,532,060, 
or  one  deaf-mute  to  every  1,964  souls  ;  while  the  census  of  1840 
exhibits  6,682  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  a  white  population  of 
14,189,215,  ratio,  1  : 2,123.  A  ratio  as  great  as  that  shown  by 
the  census  of  1830,  applied  to  the  white  population  of  1840, 
■would  give  7,225  deaf  mutes  instead  of  the  number  just  men- 
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lioned,  of  6,682.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  among 
the  colored  population  appears  to  have  increased.  In  1830,  in 
a  colored  population  in  the  whole  Union  of  2,328,642,  there 
were  returned  743  deaf-mutes,  ratio,  1 : 3134.  In  1840,  in  a 
colored  population  of  2,873,348,  there  are  returned  977  deaf- 
mutes,  ratio,  1 : 2941.  Whether  these  changes  are  governed 
by  any  law,  or  whether,  like  other  analogous  results  of  the 
averages  of  chances,  the  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  in  different 
periods  will  be  found  to  fluctuate  arbitrarily  within  certain  limits> 
is  a  question  which  the  data  in  our  possession  are  as  yet  insuf- 
ficient to  decide,  but  which  perhaps  may  be  satisfactorily  solved, 
if  not  in  our  time,  by  those  who  shall  come  after  us.  Probably 
it  will  be  found  that  these  fluctuations  are  in  part  accidental, 
and  in  part  reducible  to  rule.  Thus  it  may  be  observed,  that 
by  far  the  greatest  decrease  of  the  ratio  in  any  part  of  the  Union, 
is  in  the  States  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  These  States,  in  1830, 
had  648  deaf-mutes  in  a  white  population  of  1,454,135,  ratio; 
1  : 2,244 ;  and  in  1840  they  appear  to  have  only  1057  deaf- 
mutes  in  a  white  population  of  2,938,307,  ratio,  only  1 : 2,780. 
So  great  a  fluctuation  is  not  shown  in  any  other  section  of  the 
Union,  as  appears  by  the  following  table. 

White  D.&D.      White  Pop.  Ratio. 

Six  New-England  States,    1830    1,074    1,933,338    1 : 1800 

1840    1,194    2,212,165  1:1854 


Four  Middle  States,  1830 

1840 


Five  Southern  Atlantic  ^  1830 
States  and  Dist.  of  Col.,  j  1840 

Seven  S.W.States  &  Florida,! 830 

1840 


1,842 

3,541,432 

1 

:1923 

2,029 

4,465,154 

1 

:2201 

1,115 

2,040,483 

1 

:1830 

1,252 

2,290,991 

1 

:  1790 

684 

1,562,674 

1 

:2284 

1,150 

2,332,601 

1 

:2028 

Four  N.W.  States  and  Ter.,  1830      648    1,454,135    1 ,  2244 

1840    1,057    2,938,307  1:2780 
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The  first  idea  that  occurs  is,  that  emigration  has  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  in  any  given 
district.  The  North- Western  States,  in  which  the  proportion 
is  the  smallest,  are  those  which  have  received  by  far  the  largest 
accessions  from  immigration,  and  the  North-Eastern  and  South- 
ern Atlantic  States,  in  which  the  proportion  is  the  greatest,  are 
also  precisely  the  two  sections  from  which  there  is  the  greatest 
drain  by  emigration.  This  mode  of  accounting  for  the  differ- 
ence shown  above,  between  the  Western  and  Atlantic  sections 
of  the  Union,  seems  very  plausible,  when  we  reflect  that  fa- 
milies to  which  deaf  and  dumb  children  belong,  might  be  de- 
terred from  emigrating  from  the  vicinity  of  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  while  those  children  remain  uneducated  ;  and 
with  respect  to  those  who  are  grown  up  and  masters  of  their 
own  actions,  comparatively  few  of  these  would  be  found  among 
those  adventurers  who  go  singly  in  search  of  wealth,  or  repu- 
tation, as  they  must  be  conscious  of  being  less  fitted  to  struggle 
through  an  unknown  world. 

But  this  conclusion  is  somewhat  rudely  shaken  when  we 
look  at  the  proportion  in  the  South- Western  States,  which  have 
gained  quite  largely  by  immigration,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, appear  to  contain  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  deaf- 
mutes  than  in  1830.  Bewildered  by  such  conflicting  results, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  if  the  great  difference  between 
the  North- Western  and  South -Western  sections  of  the  Union, 
which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  ten  years,  is  the  result  of 
any  law,  it  must  be  one  yet  to  be  discovered.  Passing  by, 
therefore,  as  a  doubtful  solution,  the  question  to  which  we  seem 
naturally  led,  whether  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  whole  Union,  has  been  aflfected  by  the  constantly 
increasing  tide  of  emigration  from  Europe,  we  may  esteem  it 
cause  of  gratulation  when  we  find  a  smaller  proportion  of  these 
children  of  misfortune  among  our  population  than  formerly. 
In  our  own  State  this  proportion  has  not  materially  varied 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  this  fact  forms  a  pretty  strong  ar- 
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gument  in  favor'of  the  accuracy  of  the  census.  In  1830,  in  a 
white  population  of  1,873,663,  there  were  returned  842  deaf 
and  dumb  persons,  ratio,  1  :  2,225.  In  1840,  the  white  popu- 
lation had  increased  to  2,378,890,  and  the  white  deaf-mutes  to 
1,039  ;  ratio,  1  :  2,290.  By  the  former  census  the  colored  po- 
pulation presented  43  deaf-mutes  among  44,945  souls,  ratio, 
1  :  1,045.  By  the  latter  there  appear  to  be  68  colored  deaf- 
mutes  in  a  population  of  50,031,  ratio,  1 :  736.  Taking  the 
entire  population  of  the  State,  we  find  in  an  aggregate  in  1830, 
of  1,918,608  souls,  885  deaf-mutes;  ratio,  1:2,168:  and  in 
1840,  among  2,428,921  there  are  returned  1,107  deaf-mutes  of 
all  classes,  ratio,  1 :  2,103.  So  near  an  approach  to  uniformity 
in  the  result  of  the  two  enumerations,  with  respect  to  the  white 
population,  would  not  probably  have  occurred,  if  either  had 
contained  many  other  inaccuracies  than  such  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently consider  as  common  to  every  enumeration  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ever  made.  Perhaps  the  census,  taken  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  in  1835,  was  more  accurate  than  either 
of  the  national  enumerations.  It  makes  the  proportion  of  deaf- 
mutes  among  the  whole  population,  (the  color  is  not  distin- 
guished,) considerably  greater,  viz.,  as  stated  in  our  Eighteenth 
Annual  Report  already  referred  to,  1.070  deaf-mutes  in  a  total 
population  of  2,171,519,  ratio,  1  :  2,029.  There  are,  however, 
conclusive  reasons  to  believe  that  even  this  ratio  is  much  too 
small. 

Throughout  the  world,  or  whenever  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  enumerate  the  deaf-mute  population,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  number  returned  as  under  the  age  9f  five  years, 
is  much  smaller  than  that  returned  as  between  five  and  ten,  or 
between  ten  and  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Though  it  is  one  of  the 
most  invariable  of  all  statistical  laws,  that  in  every  community 
in  which  the  population,  independent  of  accessions  from  abroad, 
is  not  on  the  decrease,  the  aggregate  of  souls  under  the  age  of 
five  is  greater  than  the  aggregate  between  five  and  ten,  and  if 
we  take  any  five  years  a  little  later  in  life,  we  find  the  diflference 
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Still  greater.  In  the  Eighteenth  Report  some  of  these  results 
of  European  enumerations  were  cited  which  need  not  here  be 
repeated.  And  without  looking  beyond  the  returns  of  the 
enumerations  made  in  this  country,  it  is  very  easy  to  prove  that 
the  returns  show  hardly  more  than  half  the  actual  number  of 
deaf-mutes  under  the  age  of  fourteen. 

At  each  of  the  national  enumerations  at  which  note  was 
taken  of  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  this  class  of 
the  population  was  distinguished  by  ages  as  under  fourteen,  of 
fourteen  and  under  twenty-five,  and  of  twenty- five  and  upwards. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  ages  were  not  made  corresponding 
with  those  which  headed  the  columns  of  the  entire  population, 
as  this  would  have  saved  considerable  labor  in  making  a  com- 
parison between  the  respective  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  among 
the  population  of  different  ages.  But  so  regular  is  the  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  each  successive  column,  representing  a  suc- 
cessive equal  portion  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  that  by 
estimating  the  population  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  as  about 
one-tenth  of  the  number  returned  between  ten  and  twenty,  and 
the  population  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  as  one-third  of 
the  number  between  fifteen  and  thirty,  we  shall  probably  attain 
to  results  nearly,  or  quite  as  accurate,  as  if  the  numbers  of  per- 
sons of  those  ages  respectively  had  been  included  in  the  original 
schedules.  Thus  we  find  that  in  1840  the  white  population 
under  fourteen  was  5,875,402.  Deaf-mutes  returned  under 
fourteen,  1,919,  making  the  ratio  1 :  3,062.  The  same  popula- 
tion between  fourteen  and  twenty-five  was  3,657,158.  The 
number  of  deaf-mutes  of  the  same  age,  was  2,056,  ratio,  1 : 1,558, 
about  twice  as  great  as  the  former.  Again,  the  white  population 
over  twenty-five  amounts  to  5,064,639  ;  deaf-mutes  of  the  same 
age,  2,707,  ratio,  1':  1,871.  If  we  suspect  that  this  result  may 
be  owing  to  the  cases  of  deafness  among  children  becoming 
more  rare  than  formerly,  we  shall  find  by  examining  the  census 
of  1830,  that  the  proportion  was  then  also  less  than  half  as 
large  among  children  as  among  those  between  fourteen  and 
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twenty-five.  The  ratios  then  were,  under  fourteen,  1 :  2,716  ; 
fourteen  to  twenty-five,  1 :  1,278 ;  twenty-five  and  upwards, 
1 : 1,996.  From  which  it  appears  very  probable,  that  though 
we  may  perhaps  adopt  the  gratifying  conclusion  that  cases  of 
deafness  are  becoming  rather  more  rare,  yet  that  we  should 
come  much  nearer  the  actual  numbers  in  the  country  at  each 
enumeration  by  doubling  the  number  returned  as  under  four- 
teen years  of  age. 

The  causes  which  exclude  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  deaf- 
mute  population  from  the  most  careful  enumeration,  are,  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining,  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  life,  whether 
a  child  is  possessed  of  hearing  or  not,  the  unwillingness  with 
which  parents  permit  the  conviction  to  be  forced  upon  them, 
that  their  children  are  deaf ;  and,  when  they  have  lost  their 
hearing  at  such  an  age  as  to  retain  a  faint  power  of  articulation, 
the  singular  pertinacity  with  which  their  parents  refuse  to  place 
them  in  the  catalogue  of  the  dumb.  Hence  a  great  number  of 
cases  are  withheld  from  the  returning  officers,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  aggregates  of  different  States  shows,  that  so  uniform  is 
the  operation  of  these  causes,  that  not  only  in  every  section  of 
the  Union,  but  in  every  State,  the  proportion  under  fourteen  is 
far  smaller  than  over  fourteen  even  in  those,  as  in  Tennessee, 
in  which  the  ratio  of  deaf-mutes  to  the  whole  population  has 
greatly  increased  since  1830. 

The  proportions  by  ages  among  the  white  population  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Union  is  shown  in  the  folloAving  table. 

,  Ratio.  s 

Under  14.         14  to  25.         Over  25. 

Six  New  England  States,    .    .    1  :  3060  1 : 1397  1 : 1605 

Four  Middle  States,    ....    1 :  3207  1 :  1660  1 : 1957 

Five  Southern  Sts.,  and  Dist.  Col.,  1  :  2560  1 : 1415  1 : 1488 

Seven  S.  W.  States  and  Florida,    1  :  2664  1 : 1472  1 : 1873 

Four  N.  W.  States  and  two  Ter.,  1 :  3882  1 : 1902  1 :  2642 

Our  own  State  shows,  in  this  respect,  a  disproportion  quite 
as  remarkable  as  any  other. 

4 
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We  find  the  white  population  under  fourteen  to  be  901.636 ; 
deaf-mutes  of  the  same  age,  269,  ratio,  1  :  3,352.  Between 
fourteen  and  twenty-five  we  have  white  population  563,607  ; 
deaf-mutes,  362  ;  ratio,  1 :  l,r^57  :  considerably  more  than  twice 
as  great.  Among  those  over  twenty-five  this  ratio  is  much 
smaller  than  among  those  between  fourteen  and  twenty -five, 
which  is  the  case,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  section  of 
the  Union  ;  and,  indeed,  almost  in  every  individual  State.  This 
fact  leads  to  a  very  interesting  inquiry  which  we  shall  presently 
touch  upon. 

If  we  assume,  as  from  the  facts  just  cited  we  think  ourselves 
warranted  in  doing,  that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  returned  as 
under  fourteen  ought  to  be  doubled,  we  shall  find  a  much  larger 
number  of  deaf-mutes  in  this  country  than  has  been  usually 
suspected.  The  greater  number  above  the  age  of  fourteen  can- 
not be  owing  to  the  number  of  children  who  lose  their  hearing 
after  birth,  though  this  may  have  some  effect  on  the  result,  for 
far  the  greatest  number  of  these  become  deaf  very  early  in 
infancy ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  the  accessions  from  this  cause  to  the  number  who  sur- 
vive from  one  enumeration  to  another,  are  greater  than  the 
number  of  deaths  among  deaf  infants.  At  any  rate,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  it  is  the  safest  to  assume  that  the  number  of 
deaf-mutes  comprehends  those  who  are  destined  to  be,  if  not 
now  in  that  category.  With  respect  to  such  errors  as  are  acci- 
dental, and  not  rationally  deducible  from  the  census  itself,  though 
some  such  errors  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  it  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  preposterous  to  apply  a  conviction  derived 
from  known  errors  in  two  or  three  returns,  perhaps  selected 
because  strikingly  erroneous,  to  an  aggregate  formed  from  seve- 
ral thousand  returns.  Though  we  know  that  many  deaf-mutes 
over  fourteen  have  been  overlooked,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
we  shall  ever  have  sufficient  data  to  make  any  other  than  a 
very  wide  approximation  to  the  number  thus  overlooked.  In 
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this  point,  therefore,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  the  returns 
as  we  find  ihem  * 

DoubUng  the  number  of  white  deaf-mutes  returned  as  under 
fourteen,  we  find  the  following  numbers  and  proportions  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  each  great  section  of  the  Union,  in  1840. 


Deaf-mutes. 

White  Population. 

Ratio. 

1442 

2,212,165 

1 

:  1.534 

2574 

4,465,154 

1 

:1735 

Southern  Atlantic  States, 

.  1629 

2,240,991 

1 

:1375 

South-Western  States, 

.  1555 

2,332,601 

1 

:  1500 

North- Western  States, 

.  1401 

2,938,307 

1 

:2097 

8601 

14,189,218 

1 

:1649 

Applying  the  same  correction  to  the  number  returned  from 
our  own  State,  we  have  1,308  deaf-mutes  in  a  population  of 
2,378,890,  or  1 : 1820.  With  the  exception  of  the  North- 
western States,  this  is  a  smaller  proportion  than  is  found  in  any- 
other  section  of  the  Union  of  equal  population. 

The  next  branch  of  our  inquiry,  the  effect  of  climate  and 
other  local  influences,  and  of  occupations  inducing  diseases  that 
may  corrupt  the  organ  of  hearing,  is  a  subject  of  very  great 
importance,  but  one  on  which  hardly  a  single  satisfactory  con- 
clusion has  been  formed,  or  is  likely  to  be  formed  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  researches  made  on  these  points  have,  as 
yet,  availed  little  more  than  to  collect  a  mass  of  apparently  con- 
flicting facts.  But  here,  most  especially,  we  must  remark  that 
what  is  known  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  what  remains 
unknown,  and  though  from  enumerations  already  made  we  can 
say  what  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  are  found  in  such  and  such 

"  The  most  accurate  schedules,  in  respect  at  least  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  doubtless  those 
filled  up  hj  persons  having  the  most  general  acquaintance  among  the  individual  families  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  to  this  it  may  be  owing,  that  the  returns  from  cities  are  generally 
more  inaccurate  than  those  from  the  country  districts,  and  those  from  districts  very  thinly 
settled  may,  for  the  same  cause,  be  more  inaccurate  than  returns  from  those  tolerably  well 
settled.  In  the  former,  there  are  too  many  families  in  each  district,  and  in  the  latter  they  are 
scattered  over  too  -wide  a  space. 
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localities,  yet  the  cases  are  very  few  in  which  we  can  separate 
the  influences  of  the  many  causes  which  may  induce  deafness, 
so  as  to  say  how  many  cases  are  to  be  ascribed  to  family  predis- 
position, how  many  to  causes  operating  equally  in  all  localities, 
and  how  many  will  be  properly  left  to  purely  local  influences. 
It  is  plain  that  no  general  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  a  few 
isolated  cases.  Even  if  we  should,  with  immense  labor,  collect 
in  one  view  all  the  separate  results  from  towns  or  counties  simi- 
lar in  soil,  climate,  elevation,  and  exposure,  though  this  would 
offer  something  much  more  solid  than  has  yet  been  attained,  it 
would  only  give  an  approximation,  to  correct  which  would  re- 
quire a  repetition  of  the  same  laborious  process  upon  several 
successive  enumerations.  For  instance,  it  has  been  thought 
that  mountainous  districts,  especially  if  humid,  are  peculiarly 
unfavorable  to  the  preservation  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Now, 
if  from  the  census  of  1830,  for  example,  we  should  collect  to- 
gether all  the  towns  or  counties  lying  among  mountain  ranges, 
we  should  then  have  some  means  of  judging  whether  deafness 
is  more  common  in  such  localities,  than  in  plains  or  on  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  or  along  the  courses  of  great  rivers.  But 
repeating  the  same  operation  on  the  census  of  1840,  we  might 
perhaps  arrive  at  a  different  result,  and  the  census  of  1850  may 
again  reverse  the  last.  For  whatever  may  be  the  external  in- 
fluences which  may  vary  with  localities,  they  are  but  a  part, 
perhaps  a  small  part,  of  the  many  which  may  destroy  or  injure 
the  delicate  apparatus  of  hearing,  and  till  some  at  least  of  these 
influences  shall  be  ascertained  and  reduced  to  rule,  not  by  a 
mere  enumeration  of  deaf-mutes,  but  by  a  particular  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  each  case,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  how 
far  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  local  and  how  far  to  other 
causes.  So  widely  variant  have  been  the  results  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  census  of  1840,  in  this  point  of  view,  that  many, 
unable  otherwise  to  account  for  them,  have  charged  the  anoma- 
lies which  puzzled  them  to  the  inaccuracies  of  the  census. 
But  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  census  is  probably  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  when  any  large 
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number  of  original  returns,  not  selected  with  a  view  to  magnify 
errors,  are  taken  in  one  view.  We  therefore  trust  that  after  a 
few  more  enumerations  of  the  deaf-mute  population  of  the 
country  shall  have  been  made,  sufficient  materials  will  have 
been  collected  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  interesting  prob- 
lem under  consideration,  and  till  that  time  we  may  as  well  defer 
the  investigation. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  branch  of  inquiry  which  we  pro- 
posed to  ourselves,  viz.,  the  relative  longevity  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  population ;  and  of  the 
educated  deaf  and  dumb  compared  with  those  who  remain  in 
ignorance.  We  are  not  aware  that  these  points  have  ever  been 
investigated.  In  one  of  the  circulars  of  the  Paris  Institution, 
the  first  is  just  alluded  to  as  a  highly  interesting  inquiry,  but 
one  for  which  there  existed  no  adequate  materials.  From  the 
returns  of  the  late  census  we  have  made  some  calculations 
which  seem  to  bear  on  both  these  highly  interesting  points. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  singular  fact  that  at  each  of 
the  enumerations  of  1830  and  1840,  and  in  the  latter,  which  is 
the  only  one  yet  examined  in  detail  in  reference  to  this  point, 
in  each  section  of  the  Union,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  State, 
the  number  of  deaf-mutes  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  is 
smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population  of  the  same  age? 
than  the  number  between  fourteen  and  twenty-five.  To  set 
this  in  a  clearer  light  we  will  repeat  part  of  a  table  already 
given,  showing  the  ratio  of  deaf-mutes  to  the  white  population 
over  fourteen,  in  each  great  section  of  the  Union,  in  1840. 

Fourteen  to  Twenty -five.   Over  Twenty-five. 

Six  New  England  States,    ....    1 :  1397  1  : 1605 

Four  Middle  States,   1 : 1660  1 :  1957 

Five  Southern  States  and  Dist.  of  Col.,  1 : 1415  1 : 1488 

Seven  S.  W.  States  and  Florida,  .    .    1 : 1472  1 : 1873 

Four  N.  W.  States  and  two  Territories,  1 : 1902  1 :  2692 


The  whole  Union,  1840,     ....    1 : 1580  1 : 1871 

Do.,       1830,     ....    1:1278  1:1996 
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Results  SO  nearly  uniform  as  these  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to 
error  or  accident,  and  seem  to  force  on  us  the  conclusion,  that 
the  average  duration  of  life  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  less 
than  among  their  more  favored  fellow-citizens. 

That  this  should  be  so,  is  certainly  not  surprising,  when  we 
reflect  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
institutions  for  their  education,  probably  more  than  one-half  of 
all  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  country  over  the  age  of  twenty-five 
are  entirely  uneducated  ;  and  that  uneducated  mutes  are,  in  too 
many  cases,  for  want  of  higher  sources  of  gratification,  tempted 
into  sensual  indulgences,  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
shorten  life  ;  that  their  passions  are  too  little  under  control,  and 
every  one  knows  the  deleterious  influence  of  certain  passions 
on  the  health  ;  and  finally,  that  when  grown  up,  they,  in  too 
many  cases,  are  looked  on  as  a  nuisance  or  a  burthen  ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  them  remaining  unmarried,  they  do  not  per- 
haps always  experience  the  same  care  and  kindness  in  sickness 
as  those  who  have  affectionate  families  around  them. 

But  though  the  general  conclusion  appears  hardly  doubtful, 
that  the  deaf-mute  population  of  the  whole  country  are  shorter- 
lived  than  others,  yet  the  data .  are  insufficient  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  comparative  duration  of  their  lives.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  next  census  may  distinguish  the 
deaf  and  dumb  population  by  ages  extending  to  the  boundaries 
of  human  life,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  whole  population 
is  distinguished.  Such  an  enumeration  would  at  once  enable 
us  to  determine  the  comparative  longevity  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  is  also  equally  desirable  that  the  returns  should  show  the 
number  of  each  age  who  have  been  educated,  and  the  numbers 
who  remain  uneducated,  and  thus  enable  us  to  ascertain  at  one 
view,  whether  the  educated  or  the  uneducated  have  the  best 
chance  for  life.  The  latter  class,  indeed,  we  hope  to  live  to  see 
extinct  among  us,  but  we  fear  this  happy  state  of  things  may 
not  arrive  in  some  years  to  come. 

Though  the  census  makes  no  distinction  between  educated 
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and  uneducated  mutes,  yet  we  may,  by  deduction  from  known 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  this  country,  taken  in  connection  with  the  numbers  of  deaf- 
mutes  over  twenty-five  at  each  enumeration,  form  some  tolerably 
satisfactory  conchisions  on  the  subject  now  under  examination. 

The  art  of  deaf-mute  education  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1817,  and  comparatively  few  received  the  benefits  of 
instruction  for  several  years  afterwards.  There  could  not  then 
have  been  a  large  proportion  of  educated  mutes  among  those 
who  were  over  twenty-five  in  1830.  But  at  this  time  the  num- 
ber of  educated  mutes  is  approaching  to  one-half  of  the  number 
now  over  twenty-five.  If  therefore  education  has  an  influence 
favorable  to  the  longevity  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  a  larger  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  among  this  part 
of  the  population  now,  than  there  was  ten  years  ago,  and  this 
is  precisely  the  fact.  In  1830  the  ratio  of  deaf-mutes  over 
twenty-five,  to  the  white  population  of  the  same  age,  was 
1 : 1996  and  in  1840  it  is  1  : 1871. 

Such  conclusions  as  the  above,  if  sustained,  as  we  think  they 
will  be,  by  the  results  of  future  enumerations,  furnish  addi- 
tional cause  for  gratulation  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  particularly  to  the  Board  in  view  of  the  successful  efforts 
they  have  made  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  interesting 
charge  ;  for  whatever  opinions  may  be  held  on  the  point  whether 
a  prolonged  life  is  a  blessing,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
than  that  a  great  amount  of  pain  and  misery,  whether  mental 
or  physical,  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  shorten  life. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  would  express  their  hope,  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  deaf-mute  in  the  State,  of 
suitable  age  and  capacity,  will  be  placed  in  the  Institution  ;  and 
that  not  one  of  these  children  of  misfortune  will  be  found  grow- 
ing up  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  community  in 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  If,  in  the  rapid  increase 
of  our  population,  an  additional  appropriation  should  hereafter 
be  found  necessary,  in  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  instmction 
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to  every  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  child  in  the  State,  the  Board, 
in  view  of  so  many  past  proofs  of  legislative  benevolence,  can- 
not doubt  that  it  will  be  unhesitatingly  made.  And  if,  as  is 
most  probable,  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the 
State  shall  continue  to  increase  with  the  gigantic  growth  of  the 
State  in  other  respects,  it  seems  by  no  means  extravagant  to 
anticipate  the  time  as  not  remote,  when  the  great  State  of  New- 
York,  exulting  in  the  fostering  care  of  her  enlightened  Legis- 
lature, while  challenging  the  world  to  rival  her  works  of  internal 
improvement,  her  common  school  system,  her  colleges,  her  lite- 
rary and  scientific  institutions,  and  her  numerous  establishments 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  may  pause  from  the  con" 
templation  of  so  many  objects  grateful  to  patriotic  pride,  to 
survey  with  approving  glance  her  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  destined  to  be  the  largest,  as  it  will  be  the  steady  endea- 
vor of  the  Board  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  conducted,  and 
most  intrinsically  useful  seminaries  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 
HARVEY  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 
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No.  1. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New-York  InstUution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dec.  31, 1841. 


MALES. 


Acker,  John 
Ackley,  John  W.  . 
Arnold,  Charles 
Ayres,  Oliver 
Baker,  George 
Barnhart,  Jacob 
Barton,  Ebenezer 
Bean,  George 
Benedict,  Isaac  H. 
Blowers,  Cyrus  R. 
Bosworth,  Joseph  S. 
Bothwell,  Martin 
Brown,  Daniel  D. 
Brown,  Peter 
Burchard,  George  S. 
Burgess,  Peter 
Burlingham,  William  A, 
Burwell,  George  A. 
Cantine,  Richard  H. 
Gary,  Mills  . 
Gary,  Isaac 
Clark,  John  Oliver 
Clark,  Thomas 
Covert,  James  E. 
Crepts,  Christian 
Cuddeback,  Cornelius 
Curtis,  John 

Denniston,  Benjamin  F. 
Donley,  William 


New-  York, 

Stockport, 
Troy, 
Walkill, 
Drijden,  . 
Canton, 
New-  York, 
Syracuse, 
New-  York, 
Farmersville, 
Sweden, 
Clayton, 
Pitcairn, 
New-  York,  . 
Watertown, 
New-  York,  . 
New-  York, 
Perryshurgh, 
Phelps, 
West  Milford, 
do. 

Jersey  City, 
Darien, 
Potter,  . 
Rome, 
Phelps,  . 
Unadilla, 
Cornwall, 
New-  York, 
5 


New-  York. 

Columbia. 

Rensselaer. 

Orange. 

Tompkins. 

St.  Lawrence. 

New-  York. 

Onondaga. 

New-  York. 

Cattaraugus. 

Monroe. 

Jefferson. 

St.  Lawrence. 

New-York. 

Jefferson. 

New-York. 

New-  York. 

Cattaraugus. 

Ontario. 

New  Jersey. 

do. 

do. 
Genesee. 
Yates. 
Oneida. 
Ontario. 
Otsego. 
Orange. 
New-  York. 
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Driscall,  Ransom 
Farrell,  Nicholas 
Fitzgerald,  William  O. 
Godfrey,  John 
Griswold,  Henry  E.  . 
Groesbeck,  Frederick  . 
Gunn,  Orville  . 
Hall,Asahel 

Hardenbergh,  Richard  A. 
Harrington,  Patrick  . 
Harrison,  John 
Haven,  David  . 
Herrington,  Aaron 
Hills,  Joseph  Benjamin 
Howell,  Davis 
Johnson,  Daniel  G.  . 
Johnson,  Abraham 
Johnston,  Chester 
Jones,  Josiah 
Jones,  David 
Jones,  Milton  A.  . 
Ketchum,  George  Erastus 
Kinney,  William  . 
Levy,  Isaac 
Marshall,  George  B. 
Mills,  John  A. 
Mumby,  John 
Nicholls,  Ebenezer  . 
Pangburn,  Emory  . 
Paterson,  James 
Pickering,  John  L. 
Price,  John 
Quinby,  Clarkson 
Rapp,  John  Fenton  . 
Reed,  George 
Risley,  Jerome 
Risley,  George 
Shotwell,  John  ^ 
Simkins,  Miron 
Smart,  Franklin 
Southwick,  John  T. 
Swaysland,  Frederick, 
Taber,  John  Henry 
Taber,  Samuel  Allen 
Thomas,  Clark 
Tim,  James 

Van  iJenschoten,  Lawrence 
Vanderbeck,  John  Edward 
Van  Riper,  John 
Van  Scoy,  George 
Wait,  Selah 
Webster,  John  S.  . 
Weeks,  William  Henry 
Wilkins,  N.  Denton  , 


TOWN. 

Greene^ 
New-  York, 
Warwicky 
AuhurUf 
Uiica, 

New- Scotland, 
Mount  Morris, 
Whitehall, 
New-  York,  . 
New-  York, 
Elmira, 
Plattsburgh, 
Burlington,  . 
FabiuSj 
Brook  Haven, 
Georgetown, 
New-Paltz,  . 
Riga,  . 
New-  York,  . 

do. 
Richland, 
New-  York, 
Roxhury, 
New-  York, 
Southampton, 
Le  Roy,  . 
Brooklyn, 
Canton,  . 
Cooperstown, 
Quebec, 
Chateaugay, 
Washington, 
Duanesburgh, 
New-  York, 
Sodus, 
Hamilton, 

do. 
New-  York, 
Chemung, 
Flushing, 
Albany, 
New-  York, 
Sand  Lake,  . 
Scipio, 

Bloomville,  . 
Brook  Haven, 
New-  York,  . 

do. 
Paterson, 
Greenville, 
Preston, 
New-  York, 
Yorktown, 
Brooklyn, 


COITNTV. 

Chenango. 

New-  York. 

Orange. 

Cayuga. 

Oneida. 

Albany. 

Livingston. 

Washington, 

New-  York. 

New-  York. 

Chenango. 

Clinton. 

Otsego. 

Onondaga. 

Suffolk. 

Madison. 

Ulster. 

Monroe. 

New-  York. 

do. 
Oswego. 
New-  York. 
New  Jersey. 
New-  York. 
Suffolk. 
Genesee. 
Kings. 
St.  Lawrence. 
Otsego. 

Lower  Canada. 
Franklin. 
Dutchess. 
Schenectady. 
New-  York. 
Wayne, 
Madison, 
do. 

New-  York. 
Chemung. 
Queens. 
Albany. 
New-  York. 
Rensselaer. 
Cayuga. 
Delaware. 
Suffolk. 
New-  York, 
do. 

New- Jersey. 

Greene. 

Chenango. 

New-  York. 

Westchester. 

Kings. 
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Arnold,  Fanny  . 
Austin,  Elizabeth  . 
Avery,  Hannah  A. 
Banks,  Eraeline 
Banks,  Susan  . 
Barnes,  Elvira 
Bartlett,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Bracy,  Mary  Ann  . 
Breg,  Olive 
Brock,  Lavinia 
Broqua,  Pauline 
Brown,  Caroline  . 
Bucklen,  Martha 
Budd,  Elizabeth  R. 
Butler,  Virginia 
Coleman,  Calista  . 
Connor,  Catharine 
Covert,  Phebe 
Craft,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Crawford,  Rosetta 
Disbrow,  Elizabeth  H. 
Edgett,  Susan 
Fearon,  Eleanor 
Garrett,  Catharine  Ann 
Gilbert,  Sarah  Ann 
Gilhooley^  Catharine 
Guile,  Maria 
Guile,  Sarah 
Harrington,  Margaret 
Hawes,  Wealthy 
Hegeman,  Mary  E. 
Hills,  Betsey 
Hills,  Emily  A  . 
Holdstock,  Sarah  Ann 
Houston,  Ellen 
Hughes,  Elizabeth 
Hurley,  Mary  . 
Hunter,  Bethana  . 
Kellogg,  Eliza  Jane 
Kleckler,  Elizabeth 
Lake,  Susan 
Laubscher,  Mary  Ann 
Lewis,  Prudence 
Many,  Christiana  Jane 
Martin,  Eliza 
Mather,  Elizabeth 
McCarty,  Betsey 
McDougal,  Isabella 


Tyrcme, 

Plainjieldf 

Walton, 

do. 
New-  York, 
Madison, 
New  Haven, 
CoJiocton, 
Danby, 
New-  York, 
Salina, 

West  Winfield, 
New-  York, 
Wyoming, 
Le  Roy  J 
New-  York, 
Potter, 
Mount  Pleasant, 
Mooers, 
South  Brunswick, 
Greenville, 
New-  York,  . 
New  Baltimore, 
Seneca  Falls, 
New-  York,  . 
Lyme, 
do. 

New-  York, 
Danby, 
Oyster  Bay, 
Granville, 
Fabius, 
Sehenectady,  . 
New-  York, 

do. 

do. 
Dewitt, 

East  Constable, 
Wayne, 
Poughkeepsie, 
New-  York, 
Preston, 

Blooming  Grove, 
Albany, 
Utica, 
Albany, 
Niagara,  . 


Steuben. 
Otsego. 
Onondaga. 
Delaware, 
do. 

New-  York. 
Madison. 
Otsego. 
Steuben. 
Tompkins. 
New-  York. 
Onondaga. 
Herkimer. 
New-  York. 
Putnam,  III. 
Genesee. 
New-  York. 
Yates. 
West. 
Clinton. 
New  Jersey. 
Greene. 
New-  York. 
Albany. 
Seneca. 
New-  York. 
Jefferson, 
do. 

New-  York. 

Tompkins. 

Queens. 

Washington. 

Onondaga. 

Schenectady. 

New-  York. 

do. 

do. 
Onondaga. 
Franklin. 
Steuben, 
Dutchess. 
New-  York. 
Chenango. 
Orange. 
Albany. 
Oneida. 
Albany. 
Upper  Canada* 
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McGuire,  Mary  Ann  . 
McMonigel.  Catharine 
Merrill,  Elizabeth    . . 
Milhench,  Jane 
Morgan,  Fidelia 
Oakes,  Deborah  Ann 
Page,  Thankful 
Pelton,  Orril  A. 
Randell,  Elizabeth  . 
Relyea,  Cornelia  . 
Relyea,  Hannah  Jane 
Quinby,  Phebe  Mead 
Sherlock,  Elizabeth 
Skelly,  Bridget 
SpafFord,  Emily 
Spalding,  Paulina 
Stanton,  Emily 
Swift,  Ann  Maria  . 
Thurston,  Mary 
Vanderwerken,  Margaret 
Vanderwerken,  Mary 
Vanderwerken,  Dorcas 
Vail,  Ann  Maria 
Vandell,  Emily 
Van  Salsbury,  Lucretia 
Wayland,  Anna  Mead  . 
Webster,  Charlotte  H. 
Wells,  Miriam 
Wilson,  Ursula 
Worden,  Rhoda 
White,  Ann  Eliza 


New-  York, 

do. 
Caneadea, 
New-  York, 
Syracuse, 
Islip, 
Freedom, 
Perryshurgh, 
Shandakin, 
Ulsterville, 

do. 

Duanesburgh 

Rochester, 

New  Paltz, 

Bergen, 

Lowiille, 

New-  York, 

Manlius, 

Columbia, 

Cincinnatus, 

do. 

do. 
Goshen, 
Staten  Island 
Castleton, 
New-  York, 

do. 
Fort  Ann, 
Hoosick, 
New  Paltz, 
New-  York, 


New-  York. 

do. 
Allegany. 
New-  York, 
Onondaga. 
Suffolk. 
Cattaraugus. 

do. 
Ulster. 

do. 

do. 

Schenectady. 

Monroe. 

Ulster. 

Genesee. 

Lewis. 

New-  York. 

Onondaga, 

Herkimer. 

Cortland. 

do. 

do. 
Orange. 
Richmond. 
Rensselaer, 
New-  York. 

do. 

Washington. 
Rensselaer, 
Ulster. 
New-  York. 


Pupils  supported  by  the  State  of  New-York,  . 
♦*         "  "  Institution, 

"  "  "  Corporation  of  New- York, 
**         "  "     State  of  New  Jersey,  . 

"         "  "     their  friends,  . 


Total, 


Males.  Females 

Total. 

62 

61 

123 

3 

6 

9 

G 

6 

12 

5 

1 

6 

7 

4 

11 

1 

1 

83 

79 

162 
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No.  3. 

DONATIONS. 


From  the  estate  of  the  late  Jane  Van  Cort- 

landt,  legacy,        .       .       .        $300  00 
"    B.  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  life  membership,     30  00 
Cyrenius  Beers,  Esq.,  .       .        10  00 

"    several  gentlemen,  visiters,        .  6  00 


From  the  editors  of  the  N.  Y.  American, 

their  paper,     .   $10  00 
"  Com.  Advertiser,        10  00 

«  "  Newark  Daily  Adv.,     6  00 

«  "  Churchman,        .       3  00 

"  Chris.  Advocated  Jour., 3  00 

«  «  N.  Y.  Evangelist,        2  50 

"  "  Baptist  Advocate,    .     2  50 

«  «  Chris.  Intellio^encer,      2  50 

«  "  Episc'l  Recorder,Phila.,  2  00 

«  «  Canajoharie  Radii,       2  00 


$346  00 


$43  50 
$389  50 


From  Miss  E.  Phillips,  Discourses  on  the  Jewish  Religion,  1  vol. 


No.  4. 

STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO'  THE  SHOPS. 

THE  BOOK-BINDERT, 

In  occoutU  with  the  New-  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

1841.  DR. 

Dec.  31.  To  cash  paid  sundry  bills  to  this 

date,  inclusive,    .      $958  64 
"       "        Book-Binder,      .  330  06 

"         Balance,  .  .        353  06 

 $1,641  76 
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1841.  CR. 

Dec.  31.  By  cash  received  for  work,      $1,330  35 
"         Bills  for  binding,  unpaid,        311  41 

 |1,641  76 

1842.   • 

Jan.  1.  By  Balance,        ....       $353  06 


THE  TAIIiOR»S  SHOP, 

In  account  with  the  New-  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

1841.  DR. 

Dec.  31.  To  cash  paid  wages  of  Tailor,  to 

this  date,  inclusive,    $218  33 
"      "       Trimmings,  .       180  47 

«       "  Balance,        .  .  19  86 

  $418  66 


1841.  CR. 

Dec.  31.  By  cash  received  for  work  done  in 

shop,       .  .     $215  10 

"       "  Work  done  for  pupils,  203  56 

  $418  66 

1842.  

Jan.  1.  By  Balance,     .  .  .  .  $19  86 


THE  SHOE  SHOP, 

In  account  with  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

1841.  DR. 

Dec.  31.  To  cash  paid  wages  of  Shoemaker 

to  this  date,  inclusive,  $276  00 
"       "       Leather  and  Findings,      413  42 

  $689  42 

1842.   

Jan.  1.  To  Balance,        .  .  ,  .       $132  61 


1841.  CR. 
Dec.  31.  By  cash  received  for  work  done  in 

shop,  .     $126  96 

"      "  Work  done  for  pupils,  429  85 

«  Balance,  .  .       132  61 

  $689  42 
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No.  5. 

SPECIMENS  OF  UNCORRECTED  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS  OF 
PUPILS  IN  THE  NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

By  a  lad  J  16  years  of  age^  under  instruction  four  months. 

THE  BIRD. 

The  bird  has  two  feet,  one  mouth,  sleeps  on  the  still 
tree.  The  crow  will  pull  the  corn  plants.  The  crow  eats 
meat  and  oats.  The  hen  walks  on  the  ground  and  catches 
grass-hoppers.  The  turkey  has  two  feet,  two  eyes,  two  little 
ears,  and  eats  apples. 


By  a  lad,  13  years  of  age^  under  instruction  four  months, 

THE  DOG. 

The  dog  has  four  legs,  two  ears,  two  eyes,  one  mouth 
and  a  long  tail.  He  eats  meat,  and  bread,  and  raccoon.  He 
walks,  or  gallops,  or  leaps,  or  runs.  He  sleeps  in  the  house  at 
night.  He  catches  a  cat,  and  skunk,  and  rat,  and  hen,  and 
squirrel,  and  hog,  and  pigs,  and  sheep,  and  lamb,  and  calf. 


By  a  girl  J  13  years  of  age^  under  instruction  fourteen  months 
exclusive  of  vacations. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  \ 
New  York,  Jan.  &th,  1842.  ^ 

O  MY  DEAR  E.  M. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  write  my  letter  to  send 
you.  I  will  be  glad  to  see  you  after  you  leave  this  Institution. 
Shall  you  wish  to  visit  me?  I  hope  you  will  come  down  to 
visit  in  the  Institution.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you.  I  should  be 
very  much  pleased  to  see  you  in  great  health  dear  good  Eliza. 
I  am  very  sorry  you  will  leave  this  Institution  one  year  for  you 
are  become  very  wise.  I  am  ignorant.  I  shall  want  to  see  you 
again  very  much.  Do  you  know  I  was  in  a  steamboat,  after  a 
while  I  began  to  weep  for  my  homesickness,  because  some  of 
the  girls  were  staying  in  the  Institution.  I  am  very  glad  to  stay 
in  the  Institution,    i  am  very  sorry  to  part  with  the  girls. 
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Now  I  am  not  very  sorry  to  stay  in  the  Institution  because  I 
love  to  study  and  stay  in  the  Institution.  I  love  to  read  my 
Bible.  But  in  one  year  you  will  go  to  your  home  next  vaca- 
tion, after  a  while  you  must  come  down  to  my  home  next  sum- 
mer. I  wish  to  see  you  because  you  always  have  been  very  kind 
to  the  pupils.  The  pupils  are  very  deny  who  pupils  steal  my 
things.  I  wish  the  pupils  were  to  confess  to  me.  I  think  you 
are  very  happy  to  stay  in  the  Institution.  I  say  to  you  to  tell 
Miss  Ellen  M.  I  give  my  best  love  to  her.  I  hope  you  will 
write  me  to  receive  a  letter  from  you.  I  thank  you  that  you  are 
always  very  good  to  admonish  me,  about  arranging  my  things. 
I  love  to  be  very  careful  of  my  trunk.  I  shall  want  truly  to 
see  you  very  much,  I  want  to  be  intimate  with  you.  Do  you 
love  to  stay  in  the  Institution  ?  I  love  to  write  a  letter  to  you. 
I  give  you  as  many  kisses  as  stars.  I  wish  you  to  stay  at  my 
home  next  vacation,  because  my  father  wishes  to  see  you  be- 
cause you  are  very  noble.  I  confess  I  love  you  because  you 
told  me  a  pleasant  story  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  shall  never  see 
my  grandmother  living  in  Illinois  but  my  grandfather  was 
dead  in  Ohio. 

Do  you  remember  last  Christmas  ?  1  know  my  father  told  me, 
he  wished  six  or  twelve  girls  must  go  to  my  home  next  Christ- 
mas. So  I  went  to  Mr.  Peet  and  told  him,  my  father  wishes 
six  girls  to  go  to  my  home.  Mr.  Peet  asked  me,  when  do  you 
go  to  your  home  ?  I  said  to  him  the  pupils  will  go  to  my  home 
next  Christmas.  Mr.  Peet  said  to  me  he  will  try  to  determine. 
After  a  while  I  asked  Mr.  Peet  will  the  pupils  let  go  to  my  home  7 
He  told  me,  yes.  I  was  very  glad  they  were  going.  I  was 
preparing  while  Miss  Austin  came  to  tell  me  my  father  had  ar- 
rived in  the  sitting  room.  I  put  my  bonnet  on  my  head.  I 
called  the  six  girls  but  one  girl  was  little  late  I  waited  to  call  six 
pupils  to  come  down  on  the  stairs.  I  met  my  father  and  shook 
hands  with  him.  My  father  was  locked  arms  with  me  and 
Miss  Vail.  We  waited  for  the  car  to  come,  but  the  car  came 
late.  So  he  walked  along  and  stopped.  I  entered  in  the  ladies' 
room.  Before  a  long  time  my  father  called  the  six  girls  and 
three  boys  to  come  into  the  cars.  After  a  while  they  walked 
together  and  arrived  to  my  home.  I  kissed  my  mother.  I  en- 
tered in  my  home.  I  talked  about  the  Institution.  After  a 
while  they  walked  together  on  the  stairs  down  into  the  room. 
My  father  passed  round  the  plates.  They  eat.  Afterwards 
they  danced  on  the  floor.  After  a  while  they  separated  and  some 
went  to  our  Institution.  Miss  Tail  and  you,  Miss  Crawford  and 
I  staid  at  home  till  Monday.  My  eyes  begin  to  be  very  dizzy, 
I  cannot  write  more  now.  Farewell. 
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By  a  lad,  17  years  of  age,  under  Instruction  fourteen  months 
exclusive  of  vacations, 

CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

We  had  no  school  last  Saturday.  It  was  Christmas 
day.  We  were  called  into  the  chapel  after  breakfast  and  Mr. 
C.  prayed  to  God  a  few  minutes,  and  afterwards  we  left  it  and 
prepared  to  go  to  the  city.  At  nine  o'clock  Mr.  H.  first  called 
me  to  go  to  the  city  with  him.  Then  I  walked  near  the  rail- 
road on  this  side,  and  I  would  like  to  ride  in  the  car,  but  I  had 
not  quite  enough  money.  I  had  not  more  than  ten  cents. 
Some  of  the  pupils  went  to  the  city  to  their  friends,  but  I  had 
no  friends  in  it.  But  my  friends  are  living  in  Fabius,  Onon- 
daga Co.  N.  Y.  I  could  not  see  my  friends  in  Fabius  because 
it  is  a  great  way  off.  Then  I  went  into  the  store  to  buy  a  cake. 
I  gave  three  cents  to  buy  a  piece  of  cake  to  eat.  Mr.  H.  knew 
where  his  friend  was  in  it,  but  he  could  not  find  him.  At  half 
after  ten  o'clock  Mr.  H.  and  I  came  back  from  the  city.  I  got 
here  about  noon.  After  a  few  minutes  Mr.  P.  called  the  pupils 
to  come  into  the  dining  hall  to  eat  dinner.  We  had  some  fresh 
pork,  potatoes,  and  pumpkin  pies. 

In  the  afternoon  some  pupils  skated  on  the  ice  of  the  small 
pond,  and  also  a  few  pupils  swung  on  the  ropes  and  I  run 
around  the  circular  swing.  I  got  tired  and  then  I  went  into 
the  boy's  sitting  room  to  rest,  and  afterwards  some  of  the  girls 
swung  upon  the  ropes  in  the  lawn.  In  the  evening  we  went 
into  the  girls  sitting  room,  and  played  with  each  other  till  we 
were  tired.  At  nine  o'clock  the  boys  went  out  from  the  girls' 
sitting  room  and  went  to  sleep  in  the  boy's  dormitory.  We  will 
have  New  Year's  day  next  Saturday. 


By  a  girlf  16  years  of  age,  under  instruction  two  years, 

A  STORY  OF  A  GOOD  GIRL. 

A  few  years  ago  a  good  girl  lived  in  Massachusetts. 
The  girl  was  named  Mary.  She  asked  her  mother  to  let  her 
go  to  the  field  and  get  some  strawberries.  The  mother  was 
willing  to  let  her.  Then  the  girl  took  her  bonnet  and  little 
basket,  and  went  into  the  field.  Then  she  picked  them  into 
the  basket.  When  it  was  filled  with  them,  she  took  it  and 
went  home  again.  She  said  to  her  mother  the  basket  was 
fin^^.d  with  them.  Her  mother  prepared  a  bowl  of  milk  and 
bread  and  the  strawberries  for  the  girl ;  then  she  gave  it  to  her. 
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The  girl  was  very  glad  to  thank  her  very  much  for  it.  She  sat 
on  the  floor  and  ate  at  dinner.  Then  she  rose  up  and  put  the 
bowl  upon  a  table.  The  girl  saw  the  pretty  kittens  and  loved 
them.  She  often  played  with  them.  One  day  she  got  sick  and 
laid  in  the  bed.  She  said  to  her  mother  "  I  am  very  sick." 
Her  mother  was  sorry  and  helped  her  all  day  and  night.  The 
girl  began  to  get  v/ell  in  a  few  days.  A  few  years  after  when 
she  was  grown  up,  She  became  a  lady.  Her  mother  loved  her 
very  much  indeed.  She  was  very  pious  and  cheerful.  She 
advised  her  that  she  must  be  pious.  The  lady  wept  and  went 
into  the  small  room.  She  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  send 
his  spirit  into  her  heart.  She  was  very  happy  and  cheerful. 
Then  she  went  to  her  mother.  She  said  that  she  was  very 
pious.  Her  mother  was  very  glad.  They  were  very  happy 
indeed.    At  last  they  died. 


By  a  lad,  15  years  of  age^  under  instruction  two  years  and 
four  months. 

THE  GIRL  AND  DOG. 

A  few  years  ago  a  girl  was  playing  in  the  field  with 
a  dog.  While  she  was  playing  in  it,  she  fell  into  the  well. 
Her  dog  saw  her  in  the  well.  He  jumped  into  the  well.  He 
helped  her  on  his  two  legs  and  mouth.  He  barked  at  her 
mother.  Her  mother  looked  for  her.  But  her  mother  heard 
her  dog  who  barked  at  her.  Her  mother  saw  her  and  him  in 
the  well  of  the  water.  She  ran  to  her  friend  and  she  called 
him.  Her  friend  came  to  the  well  with  them.  He  was  walk- 
ing down  into  the  well.  He  helped  her  and  went  out  the 
well.  She  brought  her  into  her  house.  She  was  very  cold 
and  she  sat  on  the  chair  near  the  fire.  He  lowered  tub  and  a 
dog  jumped  into  the  tub.  He  drew  it  with  the  dog  and  he  jump- 
ed from  the  tub  to  the  ground.  Her  mother  was  loving  her 
dog  because  he  was  very  kind  to  her.  Her  mother  was  very 
glad  for  her  girl  and  dog.  She  would  give  food  to  her  dog. 
She  loved  her  dog. 


By  a  lad,  15  years  of  age,  under  instruction  three  years  and 
four  months. 

A  STORY  OF  A  GOOD  BOY. 

Some  years  «go,  a,  good  boy  lived  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.    He  was  fifteen  years  old.   His  father  sent  the  boy  to 
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go  to  Albany.  The  boy  left  his  parents  and  shook  their  hands. 
He  came  to  the  harbour  and  entered  the  steamboat.  Some 
people  entered  the  steamboat.  They  sailed  at  8  o'clock.  The 
next  morning  they  arrived  at  Albany.  They  went  out  of  the 
steamboat.  The  good  boy  entered  the  hotel  and  ate  some  food. 
He  wanted  to  go  to  school  to  learn.  He  went  to  meet  his 
friend.  He  shook  his  hand.  They  talked  together.  His 
friend  asked  him  what  was  the  matter?  The  good  boy  said, 
that  he  wished  to  go  to  school  to  learn.  His  friend  called  him 
to  go  to  school.  They  arrived  at  school.  They  entered  it  and 
saw  the  boys  and  girls  in  it.  His  friend  asked  the  teacher  of 
the  school,  if  the  good  boy  could  stay  there  to  learn.  The 
teacher  examined  the  good  boy.  He  liked  him  to  stay  there. 
His  friend  left  school  and  returned  home.  The  good  boy  learn- 
ed the  Grammar,  and  Arithmetic.  He  staid  there  five  years. 
He  left  school  and  returned  home.  He  entered  the  steamboat 
and  arrived  at  New- York.  The  good  boy  went  out  of  the 
steamboat  and  went  home.  He  arrived  at  home.  He  was  very 
glad  to  meet  his  parents.  He  was  twenty  five  years  old.  He 
wished  to  marry  a  beautiful  lady.  His  father  gave  some  hun- 
dred dollars  to  him.  He  married  the  beautiful  lady.  He  be- 
came a  good  man.  The  people  respected  him,  because  he  was 
a  good  man. 


By  a  girlf  15  years  of  age^  under  instruction  three  and  a  half 

years. 

THE  DEATH  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

Jesus  Christ  came  from  heaven  to  save  us  from  hell. 
He  preached  to  the  people  about  religion.  He  wished  all  the 
people  to  repent  of  their  sins,  because  he  was  afraid  that  they 
should  be  cast  into  hell.  He  was  on  the  earth  until  he  was  about 
thirty  three  years  of  age.  Many  of  the  Jews  hated  him  and 
desired  to  kill  him.  I  think  that  they  were  very  foolish  and 
wicked.  Christ  knew  that  they  hated  him  very  much,  but  he 
did  not  care  for  it.  They  caught  him  and  led  him  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  they  mocked  him  and  spitted  upon  his  countenance  and 
struck  him  severely,  but  he  was  not  revengeful.  One  of  them 
put  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  rod  in  his  right  hand.  The 
crown  was  made  of  thorns  and  the  rod  of  poor  wood.  Christ 
was  dressed  with  an  old  velvet  robe.  When  he  had  done  to 
Christ,  the  Jews  told  him  mocking  that  he  was  the  king  of  all  the 
world,  but  he  spoke  no  words.    They  asked  him  if  he  was  the 
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son  of  God  indeed.  He  answered  them  that  he  was.  His  head 
was  much  bloody.  They  commanded  Christ  to  carry  the  cross 
on  his  back.  He  obeyed  them  to  do  so.  But  after  some  time, 
he  was  very  weak,  and  he  stopped  to  carry  it,  because  the  cross 
was  too  heavy.  When  the  Jews  saw  him  doing  so,  they  per- 
mitted him  not  to  carry  it  again.  They  saw  Simon  sitting  on 
the  ground  and  told  him  to  carry  it  instead  of  Christ.  He  did 
so.  They  arrived  at  Golgotha  and  Simon  put  it  on  the  ground 
there.  The  Jews  laid  the  cross  on  the  ground  and  then  they 
nailed  the  hands  and  feet  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  When  they 
had  nailed  them,  they  planted  the  cross  in  the  ground.  Two 
thieves  were  crucified  with  him.  At  three  o'clock  Christ  died 
on  it.  He  had  a  great  pain.  There  was  a  great  earthquake 
and  it  was  very  dark  although  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  day. 
The  Roman  Soldiers  were  much  afraid  of  it  and  fell  flat  on 
their  faces.  Christ  exclaimed  and  died.  One  of  them  stabbed 
into  his  side.  The  soldiers  arose  until  it  was  light  again.  Jo- 
seph asked  Pilate  to  let  him  bring  Christ's  body  to  the  sepul- 
chre. He  permitted  him  to  do  so.  When  he  heard  his  sayings, 
he  felt  very  glad.  He  went  to  his  body  and  wrapped  it  in  a 
white  cloth,  and  brought  it  to  the  sepulchre.  If  Christ  had  lived 
in  the  palace,  I  think  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  save  us 
from  hell,  because  the  Jews,  would  have  loved  him,  for  he  would 
have  been  a  very  wealthy  king. 


By  a  lady  17  years  of  age^  under  instruction  four  and  a  half 

years. 

SHOE  MAKING. 

Mr.  John  Hacket  became  a  shoe-maker.  He  cut  some 
pieces  of  leather.  He  knew  how  to  measure  the  feet  of  any 
person.  He  writes  a  number  of  names  on  the  copy-book.  He 
has  done  some  pieces  of  leather  and  gave  them  to  a  boy  who 
began  to  wax  a  long  wax  thread  with  the  wax  and  then  he  tied 
it  with  the  hog's  bristle.  The  shoe-maker  teaches  to  show  a 
boy  who  sits  on  his  bench  and  learn  to  sew  the  quarters  of 
leather  with  his  awl  and  waxed  thread.  He  is  soon  ready  to 
give  it  to  the  shoe-maker  to  see  it.  After  sometime  the  shoe- 
maker goes  to  the  room  of  the  shop  to  cut  a  sole  and  he  gives 
the  sole  and  last  to  the  boy  v/ho  puts  the  sole  into  the  pail  of 
water  which  is  little  wet.  He  beats  the  sole  on  the  stone  with  his 
hammar.  Then  he  takes  it  and  strains  to  make  ready  the  sole 
on  his  last  with  some  nails.   He  sews  around  on  the  edge  of  the 
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shoe  to  advance  with  his  awl  and  thread.  He  fastens  a  thick 
heel  on  the  shoe  with  some  pegs  and  nails.  He  pairs  the 
shoe's  heel  and  files  it.  He  scrapes  on  the  shoe  with  a  little 
glass,  and  puts  on  the  ink  on  the  edge  of  the  shoe  and  then  he 
rubs  it  with  his  rubber  to  make  it  shine.  He  takes  out  the  last 
from  the  shoe  and  hangs  it  on  the  long  nail. 


By  a  lad,  17  years  of  age,  under  instruction  four  and  a  half 

years. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH. 

Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan  with  his  family. 
He  had  twelve  sons  and  generally  loved  them,  but  he  loved 
Joseph  one  of  them  more  than  all  his  other  children ;  so  that 
Jacob  gave  him  a  coat  of  many  colors.  Joseph's  brothers  saw 
that  their  father  loved  him  more,  until  they  hated  him  and  were 
envious  against  Joseph.  Joseph  slept  and  dreamed  his  dream 
that  his  brethren  would  honor  him.  One  day  the  brothers 
drove  their  sheep  away.  Jacob  called  Joseph  and  sent  him  to 
go  and  meet  his  brothers.  Joseph  did  so  and  went  away  and 
sought  for  his  brothers  but  he  could  not  find  them.  Joseph 
asked  a  man  where  did  his  brothers  feed  the  flocks  ?  The  man 
answered  to  him  that  they  fed  them  in  Dothan.  Then  Joseph 
walked  about  and  sought  them.  His  brothers  turned  and  saw 
Joseph  at  a  distance  off  when  Joseph  would  come  to  them. 
They  came  and  took  Joseph  and  stript  off  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
colors.  They  threw  him  into  a  pit.  They  ate  food  at  dinner 
until  they  saw  some  Ishmaelites  coming.  Before,  they  intended 
to  kill  Joseph,  but  Judah  begged  them"  that  they  would  not  kill 
him.  He  told  them  that  they  would  sell  Joseph.  They  sold 
him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  when  they  received  30  pieces  of  silver 
and  gave  him  to  them.  His  brethren  killed  a  kid  of  a  goat  and 
dipped  Joseph's  coat  in  the  blood.  Then  they  brought  it  to 
their  father  and  told  him  that  the  beasts  devoured  him  but  they 
found  Joseph's  coat.  Then  Jacob  mourned  for  his  son  many 
days.  The  Ishmaelites  carried  Joseph  into  Egypt  for  a  slave 
and  sold  him  to  Potiphar.  He  bought  him,  and  Joseph  per- 
formed the  labor.  Potiphar  commanded  Joseph  to  work  and 
obey  the  laws.  Joseph  was  industrious  to  help  him.  Potiphar 
heard  of  Joseph  who  was  good.  Potiphar's  wife  saw  Joseph 
who  was  beautiful  and  told  him  that  she  wanted  to  commit 
adultery  with  him  but  Joseph  did  not  so  and  turned  away  and 
went  out.    She  tempted  him  but  he  refused  to  yield.  Joseph 
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went  away  but  she  came  and  took  Joseph's  robe  from  him  and 
carried  it  to  her  husband  and  told  him  that  Joseph  disobeyed 
the  laws  and  wished  to  commit  adultery  with  her  but  she  re- 
fused him.  But  she  told  a  lie  to  her  husband,  Potiphar  believed 
her  and  came  and  put  Joseph  into  the  prison.  Joseph  contin- 
ued there  two  years  but  he  was  mild  and  humble. 

Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  appointed  Joseph  to  govern  over 
Egypt  and  gave  him  chairs  and  his  beautiful  houses  because 
Joseph  explained  a  dream  and  appeared  to  possess  wisdom.  Jo- 
seph governed  over  Egypt  in  order  and  commanded  the  people 
to  prepare  to  give  all  things  into  many  houses  because  it  would 
not  rain  seven  years  so  that  the  people  in  Egypt  would  have 
famine.  When  the  famine  came,  Joseph  sold  corn  to  the 
Egyptians.  Jacob  in  Canaan  heard  that  there  was  corn  enough 
in  Egypt  which  the  governor  reigned  over.  He  sent  his  child- 
ren to  Egypt.  They  took  some  bags  and  left  home  and  went 
to  Egypt  and  saw  the  governor  and  bowed  down  and  respected 
him,  when  they  did  not  know  Joseph.  They  told  the  govern- 
or that  they  would  buy  some  bags  of  corn.  The  governor  Joseph 
knew  them  that  they  bowed  down  under  him.  Joseph  ordered 
them  to  be  confined  in  the  prison.  He  told  his  servant  that  he 
would  bring  corn  to  him.  Then  he  called  his  brothers  out  of 
the  prison  but  Simeon  was  confined.  Joseph  told  them  that 
Benjamin  must  come  to  him.  The  brothers  consented  and 
carried  their  bags  of  com  on  their  asses  and  left  and  rode 
several  days  until  they  saw  the  money  in  the  bags  and  feared 
that  the  governor  would  threaten  them  because  they  would 
steals  it.  Then  they  arrived  at  Jacob's  house.  Jacob  received 
the  bags  of  corn  and  ate  it  with  his  children  a  long  time  until 
the  corn  was  gone.  Jacob  told  them  to  go  to  Egypt  but  they 
told  him  that  Benjamin  must  go  with  them  to  Egypt.  Jacob 
told  them  that  he  refused  to  permit  Benjamin  to  go  out.  They 
told  him  the  governor  commanded  Benjamin  to  come.  The 
brothers  promised  to  preserve  him.  Then  Jacob  let  them  go 
with  Benjamin.  They  left  with  him  and  went  to  Egypt  and 
they  met  the  governor  who  called  them  to  enter  his  beautiful 
house  and  sit  on  the  seats.  At  dinner,  the  governor  told  that 
they  were  pleased  to  sit  near  the  table  to  eat.  Joseph  offered 
good  meat  to  his  brothers  but  he  gave  it  large  to  Benjamin  be- 
cause Joseph  loved  him  for  he  was  the  brother  of  Benjamin  but 
Joseph's  brothers  did  not  know  that  Joseph  loved  him.  When 
they  had  eaten  enough,  Joseph  felt  the  full  of  his  heart  and 
could  not  tell  them.  After  a  few  hours,  Joseph  confessed  to 
them  that  his  name  was  Joseph  and  they  knew  and  embraced 
Joseph  and  kissed  him  with  pleasure.   Joseph  asked  them  if 
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their  father  was  well  and  told  them  that  he  should  come  from 
Canaan  with  all  his  things.  He  gave  them  his  wagons  in 
which  they  rode  to  their  father.  When  they  rode  in  the  wa- 
gons, they  told  Jacob  that  Joseph  was  now  the  governor  and  he 
was  formerly  the  son  of  Jacob  but  Jacob  heard  of  him  and  did 
not  believe  in  them.  They  called  him  to  see  the  wagons. 
Jacob  believed  in  them  and  went  with  all  his  children  to  Egypt 
and  immediately  embraced  Joseph  and  kissed  him  around. 
Joseph  led  Jacob  to  see  Pharaoh.  Pharaoh  arose  and  honored 
Jacob  and  asked  him  how  old  was  he  1  Jacob  answered  to  him 
that  he  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old.  Jacob  lived  in 
Egypt  until  he  died  and  he  was  one  hundred  and  forty  seven 
years  old.  He  was  carried  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Joseph 
continued  to  be  the  governor  over  the  Egyptians  until  he  died.  ' 


By  a  young  lady^  16  years  of  age^  'under  instruction  five  and 
a  half  years. 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  FRANCES  AND  HER  MOTHER. 

One  evening  in  the  season  of  winter,  a  small,  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  family  was  seated  around  before  the  bla- 
zing fire-place,  in  a  neat  and  pleasant  though  plain  looking 
room.  The  master  of  the  family  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  his 
lovely  wife,  before  the  table,  engaged  in  reading  the  book  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  celebrated  Capt.  Cook  which  he 
took  from  the  library  that  belonged  to  the  District  school ;  the 
wife  was  knitting  a  pair  of  woollen  stockings  for  her  boy,  and 
her  daughter,  an  intelligent  girl  of  well  favoured  countenance 
by  the  name  of  Frances,  of  7  years  old,  was  standing  by  the 
chair  of  her  busied  mother,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fast 
motion  of  knitting  of  her  mother,  as  if  she  wanted  to  speak  to 
her.  The  mother  turned  and  looked  on  her,  and  with  a 
delicate  smile,  said  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Frances,  what  want  you  1  You  appear  to  wish 
to  spealc  to  me,"  as  she  smoothed  her  hair  with  her  hand. 

"  O  mother,  I  have  been  wishing  to  hear  a  short  story  which 
you  promised  to  relate  to  me,  and  I  see  you  have  a  good  time 
now." 

"  Dearest  Frances,  you  are  so  patient  as  to  wait  for  me  to  tell 
you  it.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  thus  so  careful  not  to  tease  or 
interrupt  me  while  I  am  busily  engaged,  as  other  children  do 
to  their  mothers,  and  now,  but  have  you  leamt  your  lesson  7 
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Frances.  "  O  yes,  I  have  learnt  it  a  good  while  ago,  and 
am  ready  to  hear  a  story." 

Mother.  "  Well  Frances,  I  always  wish  to  make  you  happy 
by  telling  you  some  stories,  when  you  have  learnt  the  lesson, 
but  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  first,  then  a  story." 

Frances.  "  Say  on  mother.  I  always  like  to  answer  what 
you  enquire  of  me." 

Mother.  Did  you  often  see  any  bird  flying  about  here  du- 
ring the  extreme  cold  of  winter  ?" 

Finances.  "  No,  but  very  seldom.  Not  long  since  I  saw  sev- 
eral snow  birds  eating  the  shrubs  that  are  in  the  garden, 
why  did  not  many  birds  stay  here  as  they  did  last  summer? 
and  where  are  they?    I  wonder  what  became  of  them." 

Mother.  "  They  generally  go  to  the  South  where  the  warm 
climate  is  there  in  the  fall,  and  do  not  return  before  Spring." 

Frances.  "  Is  not  the  cold  here  the  reason  why  they  go 
there  ?" 

Mother.  Yes, — now  then  a  story.  Some  years  ago,  there 
was  a  family  often  observing  a  swallow  springing  out  of  the 
hole  of  their  barn,  and  wandering  about  the  shrubs  to  seek  for 
food  and  fetching  it  with  his  mouth  into  the  barn  again  in  the 
very  dreary  and  stormy  winter.  The  family  wondered  that  he 
did  not  go  to  the  south,  and  thought  he  did  not  want  to  go 
there. 

They  continued  observing  him  till  the  near  arrival  of  spring. 
One  man  in  the  barn  accidently  saw  the  head  of  another  swal- 
low moving  in  the  nest  and  he  perceived  it  was  strange,  and 
then  he  climbed  up  to  see  the  matter.  There  he  found  a  poor 
swallow's  foot  binding  to  the  thicket  of  the  nest  as  a  prisoner  ! 
It  was  supposed  that  |^he  was  accidently  bound  since  the  last 
Fall  or  Summer.  "  A  poor  prisoner  to  the  nest !"  said  Frances 
surprised,  "  how  I  pity  him  most  sadly," 

Mother.  "  The  other  swallow  during  the  winter  sought 
about  to  find  some  food  and  brought  it  to  his  helpless  friend  ! 
See  how  faithfully  and  patiently  he  had  done  to  his  unfortunate 
friend  !  I  believe  he  wished  to  go  to  the  south  but  on  this  ac- 
count, he  did  not  mind  the  wind  and  cold,  but  laboured  patiently 
to  support  his  poor  prisoned  friend  ! 

Frances.  "  Indeed  he  was  very  selfdenying,  benevolent  and 
kind  to  the  unfortunate  friend.  I  admired  him  very  much,  and 
we  should  imitate  his  example  of  selfdenial,  long  suffering  in 
labour  and  generosity." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  mother,  "  it  is  very  true,  we  should — and 
now  hark  the  clock  strikes  8 — it  is  time  for  you  to  retire." 

"  O  mother,  the  time  has  run  fast,  and  I  hardly  believe  it  is 
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8  o'clock.  I  have  spent  the  evening  quite  happily  and  delight- 
fully with  you,  and  I  thank  you  much."  Then  as  she  arose 
and  kissed  her  tenderly,  she  went  happily  into  her  bed  room  for 
taking  a  sweet  repose. 


By  a  young  lady^  20  years  of  age,  under  instruction  five  and 
a  half  years, 

THE  DUTIES  OF  A  HOUSEKEEPER. 

To  have  a  virtuous  and  wise  wife  is  more  valuable  to 
a  husband  than  property  or  fortune.  Her  duty  as  a  wife  is  her 
study  to  make  her  husband  comfortable,  and  to  keep  her  house 
in  order  and  pleasant.  A  diligent  and  tidy  housekeeper  arises 
early  in  the  morning,  and  sets  the  things  in  order.  She  pre- 
pares food  for  breakfast,  and  she  skims  the  cream  off  from  sour 
milk,  and  washes  the  milk  pans,  and  pours  fresh  milk  into  the 
clean  pans. 

She  spreads  the  table,  and  puts  some  warm  food,  and  calls 
her  family  to  come  to  breakfast.  When  they  have  done  break- 
fasting she  washes  dishes  and  polishes  the  knives  and  kettles, 
and  sweeps  the  floors.  She  takes  care  of  her  children,  and 
dresses  them  decently  and  examines  some  of  them  if  they  would 
recite  their  lessons  well,  and  sends  them  to  school. 

She  sits  down  to  sew  or  mend  some  clothes  for  her  family, 
until  it  is  time  for  preparing  dinner,  she  arises  and  cooks  some 
common  food,  and  bakes  a  nice  pudding,  and  when  dinner  is 
ready,  she  calls  the  family  to  enjoy  the  good  dinner.  Her 
husband  feels  refreshed  and  pleased  to  see  the  smiling  face  of 
his  wife,  and  tidy  and  well  arranged  room  with  plenty  of  books 
and  newspapers.  When  she  has  done  washing  the  dishes,  and 
sweeping  the  floor,  she  changes  and  dresses  herself  more  neatly 
and  cleanly.  Then  she  sits  down  to  work  with  feelings  of 
cheerfulness,  and  sings  herself  while  she  is  sewing.  When  the 
time  of  school  is  done,  and  the  children  return  home,  she 
welcomes  her  children  with  smiles  and  words  of  kindness. 
She  sets  some  of  her  children  to  sew  and  knit  and  when  they 
feel  tired  of  sewing,  she  allows  them  to  go  out  doors  to  amuse 
themselves.  She  thinks  how  weary  and  hungry  her  dear 
husband  must  be.  She  wishes  to  make  him  happy ;  she  makes 
a  cheerful  supper  for  him  and  her  children.  After  the  sun  sets, 
her  husband  comes  liomc  weary,  she  welcomes  him  kindly,  and 
she  hastens  to  set  some  supper  on  the  table  for  him.  She  takes 
some  supper  with  a  light  and  thankful  heart  with  her  husband  and 
their  children.  After  the  tea-things  and  milking  duties  are  done 
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away,  she  sits  down  to  knit  by  the  stand,  on  which  a  lighted 
candle  stands,  and  listens  while  her  husband  or  one  of  the 
children  reads  aloud.  She  studies  how  to  make  the  evening 
pass  profitably  and  pleasantly  to  her  husband.  She  delights  to 
converse  with  him  about  the  news  of  the  day,  and  sometimes 
she  kindly  enquires  of  him  about  his  health  and  spirits.  She 
instructs  some  of  her  children  to  read  v/ell  and  clearly,  and  tells 
them  some  amusing  or  interesting  stories. 

I  think  there  are  many  housekeepers  who  are  not  fit  to  be 
wives  or  mothers.  I  saw  many  housekeepers  who  neglect  to 
take  care  how  to  please  their  husbands,  or  neglect  their  child- 
ren. Many  husbands,  when  they  come  home  weary  and 
hungry,  find  the  room  confused  and  disorderly,  and  dirty  child- 
ren, so  that  they  choose  to  go  to  a  tavern  to  comfort  themselves 
with  drinking.  A  housekeeper  should  think  to  make  home 
pleasant  and  desirable  to  her  husband.  I  have  seen  many  poor 
children  who  are  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  awk- 
wardness. A  housekeeper  should  clothe  the  children  decently 
and  suitably,  and  teach  them  to  behave  well,  and  never  allow 
them  to  play  in  the  streets,  or  let  them  go  out  without  bonnets 
on.  She  should  oversee  her  servants  in  cooking  or  doing  the 
drudgery  for  servants  are  often  careless,  and  not  prudent  of  the 
things  of  their  masters  or  mistresses.  She  should  prepare  her 
husband  and  children  comfortable  clothes  ready  before  the  cold 
season  comes. 

I  often  saw  little  children  wear  woollen  dresses  in  the  summer 
and  light  cotton  dresses  in  the  winter.  I  know  their  mothers 
are  poor  housekeepers.  She  should  early  practice  her  children 
in  the  habits  of  industry  that  they  might  be  a  benefit  to  her  by 
helping  her  to  do  work.  Above  all,  she  should  faithfully  keep 
the  family  altar  in  her  family,  if  her  husband  is  a  christian  and 
she  should  join  him  in  reading  the  Bible,  in  prayer,  and  instruct 
her  children  how  to  love  Jesus  Christ  and  be  christians.  If  she 
should  take  charge  of  her  family  as  a  mistress,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother,  and  do  her  duty  faithfully,  she  would  be  honored  and 
blessed  by  her  husband  and  children.  Solomon  wrote  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Proverbs  on  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper  and 
spoke  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  and  discreet  one. 


By  a  ladj  17  years  of  age,  under  instruction  six  and  a  half 

years. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

The  earth  was  first  created  by  God  5846  years  ago. 
It  has  four  divisions  styled,  "Northern,  Southern,  Eastern  and 
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Western  hemispheres.''  The  north  pole  is  the  centre  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  and  the  south  pole  also  is  the  centre  of 
the  Southern  hemisphere.  The  Equator  is  a  great  circle  360° 
in  its  circumference  from  east  to  west  between  the  northern  and 
southern  liemispheres.  The  lines  running  about  the  earth  from 
the  north  pole  to  the  south  pole,  are  termed  the  "  meridians." 
The  lines  running  from  east  to  west  are  called  "  Parallels  of 
Latitude."  The  numbers  marking  .the  degrees  of  latitude  are 
from  the  equator  to  the  north  and  south  poles.  Longitude  runs 
east  and  west  from  Greenwich  in  England  or  from  Washington 
in  the  United  States.  The  numbers  marking  the  degrees  of 
longitude  are  east  and  west  from  Greenwich.  The  earth  is  di- 
vided into  five  zones  by  5  circles.  Their  names  are  the  north- 
ern frigid,  northern  temperate,  torrid,  southern  temperate,  and 
southern  frio^id  zones.  The  northern  hig-id  zone  is  the  centre 
of  the  north ren  temperate  zone,  and  has  the  north  pole.  It  is 
about  23"  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  north  pole.  The  peo- 
ple reside  in  the  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  continents 
in  the  frigid  zone.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  coldness. 
The  skeletons  have  been  dug  in  the  pit  "  How  did  the  elephants 
hve  in  the  northern  frigid  zone  V  The  people  guessed  the 
earth  formerly  turning  from  the  north  pole  in  the  morning,  to 
the  south  pole  in  the  evening.  After  the  Deluge,  God  turned 
the  earth  to  turn  about  the  Equator.  The  northern  temperate 
zone  is  situated  between  the  frigid  &  torrid  zones,  &  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  circle,  &  on  the  south  by  the  tropic 
of  Cancer.  It  is  useful  by  climate  receiving  the  cold  from  the 
frigid  zone,  &  also  receiving  the  heat  from  the  torrid  zone. 
How  much  pleased,  the  people  are,  to  live  in  this  temperate 
zone.  The  object  of  this  temperate  zone  in  being  given  by 
God,  is  to  make  the  people  happy.  God  first  gave  the  whole 
of  the  creatures  upon  the  Eastern  continent  in  the  same  zone. 
Adam  &  Eve  opened  their  eyes,  &  saw  the  astonishing  land- 
scapes &  creatures. 

North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  &  part  of  Africa  live  in  it. 
This  zone  is  distinguished  for  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States,  Bonaparte  wanting  to  be  the  Emperor  of  Europe,  Rome, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Europe  &c.  Jesus  Christ  came  from 
heaven  &  was  born  in  the  same  zone.  God  first  told  Moses  to 
write  ten  commandments  in  the  same  zone.  I  cannot  tell  you 
about  the  whole  of  stories  in  it.  The  torrid  zone  is  the  central 
ring  about  the  earth  between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  &  Capricorn. 
The  equator  is  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  climate  is 
ev(;rlastingly  sultry.  The  cruel  people  often  order  their  slave 
working  hard  in  the  dull  climate.    The  heat  is  the  cause  of 
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them  being  tired.    It  is  remarkable  for  the  people  being  fond 
of  seeking  for  diamonds,  gold  &  silver,  the  volcano  bursting  the 
mountains  <fc  making  the  earthquake  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  the 
desert  being  dry  without  forests.    The  people  are  tired  of  walk- 
ing across  the  desert  with  their  camels,  &  the  heat  makes  them 
feel  thirsty.    I  regret  very  much  to  hear  of  some  ignorant  peo- 
ple to  worship  many  idols.    God  led  the  many  missionaries  to 
teach  them.    They  become  pious  to  their  saviour.    The  light 
begins  to  spread  over  the  torrid  zone.    The  Ocean  has  many 
uncivihzed  islands  in  which  the  ignorant  people  who  dwell,  are 
fond  of  devouring  the  white  people.    I  heard  of  some  French- 
men who  walked  through  the  forests,  &  saw  the  picturesque  & 
fruitful  country.    The  yellow  people  hid  in  the  woods  for  the 
purpose  of  surrounding  them  together.    They  have  killed  the 
frenchmen  before  they  devoured  them  like  the  food  of  animals. 
The  missionaries's  souls  burst  out  the  dying  bodies  like  the 
soda  water  in  the  spring  of  the  copper  vessel.    Christ  saved 
their  faithful  souls  in  Heaven.    Many  pretty  fowls  &  quad- 
rupeds are  willing  to  live  in  the  cool  shadows  of  the  trees  in 
this  zone.    Chinese  people  gather  the  leaves  of  the  tea  plants 
in  the  commercial  town.    The  missionaries  are  now  teaching 
the  heathen  Chinese  about  Christ.    I  am  acquainted  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown  who  had  become  the  American  missionary  since  he 
taught  me  in  the  fourth  class,  <fc  advised  his  pupils  concerning 
Christ  every  day.    The  Ecliptic  is  a  line  upon  the  globe  run- 
ning across  the  intersection  of  the  equator,  <fc  meridian  of 
Greenwich  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
It  turns  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  curving  in  the  month  of  June. 
It  acts  upon  the  intersection  of  them  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  &  turns  about  the  Capricorn  tropic 
in  the  month  of  December.    The  ecliptic  upon  the  globe  rep- 
resents the  earth  to  turn  about,  &  move  up  &  down  in  a  year. 
The  people  in  the  N.  frigid  zone  were  capable  of  seeing  the 
sun  in  the  ecliptic  of  the  Cancer  tropic  last  June.    Last  Sep- 
tember, the  sun  went  down  in  the  south  ecliptic  of  the  Capricorn 
tropic.    The  southern  temperate  zone  is  situated  between  the 
torrid  &  southern  frigid  zones  with  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  & 
the  Antartic  circle.    The  parts  of  South  America,  New-Holland, 
New  Zealand,  &  many  island  &  parts  of  the  Pacific  &  Atlantic 
Oceans  lie  in  this  zone.    Many  various  kinds  of  fishes  are  fond 
of  living  in  the  Ocean  in  two  zones.    The  frigid  zone  is  the 
centre  of  the  southern  temperate  zone,  &  has  the  south  pole. 
The  ocean  lies  on  the  frigid  zone  without  land.    The  climate 
is  very  severe,  &  makes  the  icy  mountains  like  land.  The 
American  person  tried  to  sail  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  &/  dis- 
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covered  the  southern  continent.  It  is  not  useful  for  having  no 
plants.  I  think  of  the  people  being  not  needful  to  live  in  this 
zone.  It  is  best  for  the  whales  to  be  the  kings  of  the  temperate 
&  frigid  zones.  The  earth  turns  about  on  its  axis  once  in  24 
hours,  &  the  moon  revolves  about  it.  It  also  revolves  about 
the  sun  in  a  year.  We  travel  about  the  sun  in  570,000.000 
miles  in  the  year.  The  people  guessed  that  only  one  of  the 
worlds  of  the  Universe  is  taken  possession  by  Satan.  This  is 
called  "  sad  earth."  The  Bible  says  "  What  man  of  you  having 
one  hundred  sheep  if  he  lose  one  of  them  doth  not  leave  the 
ninety  &  nine  in  the  wilderness  &  go  after  that  which  is  lost 
mitil  he  find  it  ?"  Christ  came  from  heaven  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  people  from  the  bondage  of  Satan. 


By  a  young  Lady,  17  years  of  age,  under  instruction  six  and 
a  half  years. 

A  LOCOMOTIVE. 

The  internal  improvements  have  been  increased  with 
astonishing  rapidity  here,  for  only  a  small  number  of  years. 
They  give  us  ease  and  facility  in  travelling,  without  which  we 
should  be  much  troubled  with  our  long  journey  on  horseback 
or  on  foot.  We  should  suffer  many  difficulties,  as  in  Asia, 
where  there  are  no  internal  improvements.  This  country  is 
very  satisfactory  to  us  on  account  of  its  plentiful  civilization, 
and  its  sufficient  internal  improvements.  I  hope  the  United 
States  will  be  a  happy  and  glorious  nation. 

The  Locomotive  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  internal  im- 
provements in  this  country.  It  looks  sublime  when  it  begins 
to  proceed  on  the  rail-track.  It  is  very  powerful  drawing 
several  loaded  cars  and  passenger-cars.  The  horses  feel  de- 
lighted and  free  from  such  a  labor.  However  their  hearts 
should  be  grateful  to  the  benevolent  locomotive.  The  Loco- 
motive affords  the  country  a  very  cheap  rate  of  travelling. 
It,  connected  with  the  cars,  passes  upon  the  rail  road  with 
immense  velocity.  In  the  mean  time  the  passengers  look  from 
the  windows  of  the  cars  at  the  land,  buildings,  and  cattle  which 
seem  to  move  by  them.  The  cars  seem  to  be  still.  It  acts  very 
noble  when  it  runs  fast.  I  guess  that  the  strangers  happen  to 
perceive  the  rapid  approaching  of  the  Locomotive  ;  they  sud- 
denly believe  that  it  is  a  curious  living  creature.  The  cattle, 
and  geese  are  feeding  near  the  rail-road  ;  they  witness  the  terri- 
ble locomotive  coming  with  a  nmibling  sound;  they  instantly 
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start  up  and  stare  at  it.  The  horses  bristle  their  ears  up  ;  the 
geese,  with  their  wings  stretched  out,  run  on  foot.  Their  heads 
turn  towards  it  with  wonder.  Indeed  all  the  animals  fear  the 
powerful  Locomotive.  The  Locomotive  is  an  emblem  of  a 
lion  which  all  the  beasts  fear.  The  Locomotive  is  easily  de- 
structive to  any  careless  person  that  passes  by.  We  should  be 
careful  of  it  when  we  walk  on  the  rail-road.  I  cannot 
describe  it  because  I  am  ignorant  of  its  construction.  Were  I 
a  boy,  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  it.  We  are  reminded 
that  the  motion  of  the  locomotive  is  like  the  flight  of  our  time, 
that  never  returns  but  proceeds  beyond  us  and  beyond  our  con- 
ceptions. The  invention  of  the  locomotive  engine  was  unkown 
to  the  Romans  and  Greeks.  We  hope  that  the  locomotive  will 
be  rapidly  prevalent  in  our  youthful  nation. 
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73 
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1,464 
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1,816 

9 

538 

60 

9 
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67 

Massachusetts,  - 
Rhode  Island,  - 

56 

232,617 

4,154 

63 

168,640 

2,677 
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327,773 

2,123 

273 

729,030 

2,670 

311 
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17 
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15 

34,727 
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25 
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34 
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74 

105,587 

1,440 

74 

1,440 

56 

56 

93,621 
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3 

3,243 
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4 
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Connecticut,   -  - 
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00,040 
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186 
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294 

203 
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New-York,    -  - 

269 

901,000 

3,352 

362 

563,607 

I 

1,557 
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913,647 

1,039 
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1,033 

2,303 

842 

836 

1,873,663 

2,225 

2,241 

68 

50,031 
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43 

44,945 
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New-Jersey,    -  • 

33 

137,483 

4,166 

29 

81,033 

2,794 

102 

133,072 

1,304 

164 

351,588 

2,144 

180 

1,953 

207 

222 

300,266 

1,450 

1,352 

15 

21,718 

1,448 

15 

20,5.57 

1,370 

Pennsylvania, 

225 

685,440 

3,046 

225 

389,433 

1,731 

331 

601,242 

1,816 

781 

1,676,115 

2,146 

755 

2,220 

758 

724 

1,309,900 

1,728 

1,809 

51 

47,918 

940 

39 

38,333 

983 

Delaware,  -  -  - 

18 

23,149 

1,319 

15 

13,740 

916 

12 

21,672 

1,806 

45 

58,561 

1,301 

45 

1,301 

35 

35 

57,601 

1,645 

1,645 

8 

19,-524 

2,440 

9 

19,147 

2,127 

Total  Middle  States, 

545 

1,747,708 

3,207 

631 

1,047,813 

1,660 

853 

1,669,633 

1,957 

2,029 

4,465,154 

2,201 

2,013 

2,218 

1,842 

1,817 

3,541,430 

1.923 

1,949 

142 

139,191 

980 

106 

122,982 

1,160 

Maryland,  -  •  - 

43 

122,016 

2,837 

58 

73,486 



1,267 
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122,215 

1,587 

178 

317,717 

1,785 
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1,632 

135 

153 

291,108 

2,156 

1,902 

66 

151,515 

2,447 

96 

155,932 
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Virginia,    -  -  - 

133 

313,106 

2,354 

111 

167,793 

1,511 

209 

260,069 

1,244 

453 

74U,9do 

1,636 

454 

1,632 

419 

AOK 

694,300 

1,6.57 

1,633 

150 

498,829 

3,327 

130 

517,105 

3,978 

N.  Carolina,    -  ■ 

82 

212,111 

2,586 

80 

107,598 

1,345 

118 

165,161 

1,400 

280 

4o4,o7U 

1^732 

282 

1,719 

230 

23C 

472,843 

2,056 

2,056 

74 

268,549 

3,629 

83 

265,144 

3,194 

S.  Carolina, 

40 

112,926 

2,823 

41 

58,925 

1,437 

59 

87,223 

1,478 

140 

lj850 

143 

1,812 

174 

176 

257,863 

1,482 

1,465 

78 

335,314 

4,299 

69 

323,322 

4,686 

Georgia,  -  -  -  - 

78 

193,804 

2,484 

62 

89,498 

1,443 

53 

124.393 

2,334 

193 

407,695 

2,112 

207 

1,970 

145 

145 

296  806 

2,047 

2,047 

64 

283,697 

4,308 

59 

220,017 

3,729 

Dist.  of  Columbia, 

1 

11,080 

11,080 

7,794 

1,558 

2 

11,783 

5,891 

8 

30,657 

3,832 

8 

1,301 

12 

12 

27^563 

2,297 

2,297 

4 

13,055 

3,261 

2 

12,271 

6,136 

loidioouui  noiaies. 

377 

965,043 

2,560 

357 

505,094 

1,415 

518 

770,854 

1,488 

1,252 

2,240,991 

1,790 

1,288 

1,740 

1,115 

1,141 

2,040,483 

1,830 

1,788 

436 

1,550,959 

3,557 

439 

1,493,791 

3,402 

Alabama,    -  -  - 

72 

162,279 

2,254 

53 

72,393 

1,366 

48 

100,513 

2,094 

173 

335,185 

1,937 

89 

190,406 

2,139 

53 

255,571 

4,822 

23 

119,121 

5,179 

Mississippi,   -  • 
Louisiana,  -  -  - 

25 

83,667 

3,346 

16 

38,943 

2,434 

23 

56,464 

2,465 

64 

179,074 

2,798 

29 

70,443 

2,429 

28 

196,577 

7,020 

12 

66,178 

5,515 

14 

61,205 

4,371 

17 

34,772 

2,045 

11 

62,480 

5,680 

42 

158,457 

3,772 

49 

89,441 

1,825 

17 

193,954 

11,409 

21 

126,298 

6,014 

Tennessee,    •  • 
Kentucky,  •  -  - 

102 

305,816 

2,998 

93 

143,617 

1,544 

96 

191,194 

1,992 

291 

640,627 

2,202 

172 

535,746 

3,115 

67 

188,583 

2,815 

28 

146,158 

5,220 

120 

267,231 

2,227 

128 

135,732 

1.060 

152 
46 

187,290 

1,232 

400 

590,253 

1,476 

303 

517,787 

1,709 

77 

189,575 

2,462 

46 

170,130 

3,698 

Missouri,  -  •  - 

48 

151,010 

3,146 

32 

72,478 

2,265 

100,400 

2,182 

126 

323,888 

2,570 

27 

114,795 

4,252 

27 

59,814 

2,215 

8 

25,660 

3,207 

Arkansas,   -  -  - 

18 

37,073 

2,0591 

11 

16,941 

1,540 

11 

23,ieo 

2,105 

40 

77,174 

1,954 

10 

25,671 

2,567 

2 

20,400 

10,200 

4 

4,717 

1,179 

Florida  Territory, 

6 

10,713 

1,785 

4 

6,264 

1,566 

4 

10,966 

2,741 

14 

27,943 

2,996 

5 

18,385 

3,677 

2 

26,534 

13,267 

6 

16,345 

2,724 

Total  S.  W.  States, 

405 

1,078,994 

2,664 

354 

521,140 

1,472 

391 

732,467 

1,873 

1,150 

2,332,60! 

2,028 

684 

1,562,674 

2,284 

273 

1,131,008 

4,143 

148 

674,607 

4,558 

Ohio,  .... 
Indiana,  .... 
Illinois,  .... 
Michigan,    .  .  . 
Wiskonsan,  •  . 

167 

661,650 

3,968 

198 

345,994 

1,747 

194 

494.478 

2,549 

559 

1,502,122 

2,687 

426 

928,329 

2,179 

33 

17,345 

525 

9 

9,574 

1,064 

112 

320,894 

2,865 

91 

152,649 

1,677 

94 

205,155 

2,182 

297 

678,698 

2,284 

141 

339,399 

2,407 

15 

7,168 

478 

3 

3,632 

1,210 

54 

214,036 

3,963 

48 

106,580 

2.220 

53 

151,638 

2,861 

155 

472,254 

3,047 

66 

155,061 

2,350 

24 

3,929 

163 

0 

2,384 

7 

89,021 

12,717 

9 

47,397 

5,266 

15 

75,142 

5,009 

31 

211,560 

6,824 

15 

31,346 

2,089 

2 

707 

353 

0 

293 

1 

10,989 

10,989 

4 

6,919 

1,730 

12,841 

5 

30,749 

6,150 

0 

196 

0 

3 

18,335 

6,112 

2 

9,879 

4,939 

5 

14,710 

2,942 

10 

42,924 

4,292 

4 

188 

47 

0 

Total  N.  W.  States, 

344 

1,314,925 

3,822 

352 

669,418 

1,902 

361 

953,964 

2,642 

1,057 

2,938,307 

2,780 

648 

1,654,135 

2,244 

78 

29,533 

378 

12 

15,883 

1,323 

pRAND  Total,  - 

1,919 

5,875,402 

3,062 

;2,056 

3,249,177 

1,580 

2,707 

5,064,639 

1,871 

6,682 

14,189,218 

2,123 

5,363 

10,532,060 

1,964 

977 

2,873,348 

2,941 

743 

2,328,642 

3,134 

be?w!!r;^l^^®  y^^'^^  population  under  14  is  estimated  by  supposing  the  number  between  14  and  15  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  number  between  10  and  20.  And  in  like  manner  the  number 
tive  Sta?P  assumed  to  be  one-third  of  the  number  between  15  and  30.   The  numbers  headed  «  Corrected"  were  corrected  by  referring  pupils  in  school  back  to  their  respec- 

aies.  for  want  of  information  the  numbers  in  some  of  the  States  could  not  be  corrected. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects, 
clothing  and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will 
also  be  furnished  by  the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional 
annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-an- 
nually in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vaca- 
tion, which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  July,  to  the  first  of 
September.    No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time  except 

.in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in 
consequence  of  absence  on  any  account  whatever  except  sick- 
ness, nor  for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the 
Institution,  without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  twenty-five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold 
itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but 
may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c., 
must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution. 
The  selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  commu- 
nications on  the  subject  must  be  addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  indi- 
vidual, the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  ofifiicers  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  reject  the  application. 


The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery 
and  necessary  school-books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution. 
No  extra  charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  at- 
tendance, medicines,  or  other  necessary  provisions. 
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It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the 
names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such 
knowledge  in  any  degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent 
advancement.  To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to 
form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  veiy  desir- 
able. In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  copies,  preparatory 
to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made  in- 
telligible to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular 
attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original 
constitutional  defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  ? 
And  if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or 
among  any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred ; 
and  how,  and  when  produced  ? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been 
employed  to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction, 
and  is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with 
the  mode  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen  7 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such 
as  palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs  ;  or 
does  he  or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the 
parents  ? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connexion 
been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 
HARVEY  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 
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STATE  *0F  N  E  W-YO  R  K 


rvo.  70. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

February  6,  1845. 

COMMUNICATION 

From  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Report  relative  to  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

SECRETARY'S  OFFICE.  ) 
Department  of  Common  Schools.  > 
Albany,  February  6,  1845. 

Hon.  Horatio  Seymour, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

SIR:— 

I  transmit  herewith,  the  twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dunab,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  deputy  superintendent  of  confimon  schools,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  my  predecessor  in  office,  visited  and  inspected 
the  Institution  in  the  month  of  July  last,  in  accordance  with  law. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  ob't  serv't, 
N.  S.  BENTON, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature,  their 
twenty-sixth  annual  report,  for  the  year  1844. 

The  present  Directors  and  Officers,  are  exhibited  in  the  subjoined 
list. 

Officers  and  Directors. 

Rev.  JAMES  MILNOR,  D.  D.  President 

ROBERT  C.  CORNELL,  Frst  Vice-President. 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE,  Second  Vice-President. 

ROBERT  D.  WEEKS,  Treasurer. 

HARVEY  PRINDLE  PEET,  Secretary. 
Lewis  Seymour,  William  W.  Campbell, 

Timothy  Hedges,  Benjamin  R.  Winthrop, 

B.  L  Woolley,  William  H.  Macy, 

Shcphard  Knapp,  Israel  Russell, 

Samuel  Downer,  Jr.  John  C.  Green, 

Jacob  Drake,  Elisha  D.  Hurlbut, 

William  Kelly,  Moses  Taylor, 

Henry  E.  Davies,  Orsamus  Bushnell,  ^ 

Auguslin  Averill,  Francis  Hall, 

Samuel  S.  Howland,  George  S.  Robbins. 


Principal  of  the  Institution. 
HARVEY  PRINDLE  PEET,  A.  M. 
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Professors  and  Teachers. 

David  Ely  Barllett,  A.  M.  Samuel  Porter,  A.  M 

Josiah  Addison  Gary,  A.  M.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  A.  B. 

Oran  Wilkinson  Morris,  A.  M.       Jeremiah  W.  Conklin, 
Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  A.  M.  Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamage, 

Fisher  Ames  Spofford. 

Physician. 
Samuel  Sargent,  M.  D. 

Matron. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Stoner. 

Assistant-Matron. 
Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Frisbie. 


Steward. 
Edmund  B.  Feet. 


William  M.  Genet,  Cabinet-maker.       John  Hackelt,  Shoemaker, 
John  C.  Miller,  Book-hinder.  James  W.  Trask,  Tailor. 

Garret  Mead,  Gardener. 

By  the  treasurer's  account,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted, 
it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  Institution  from  every  source,  du- 
ring the  year  just  closed,  including  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year,  have  amounted  to  thirty-one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars  and  forty-eight  cents,  and  the  disbursements,  for  the  same 
period,  to  twenty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  sixty-seven  dollars  and 
seventy-eight  cents,  leaving  in  the  treasury,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  1 844,  a  balance  of  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars 
and  seventy  cents. 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1844. 


EXPENDITURES. 

For  Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Butchers'  meats,  29,217  lbs  $1,461  10 

Fresh  pork,  2,813  lbs   140  32 

Fresh  Fish,  906  lbs   72  38 

Fresh  shad,   6  00 

Smoked  hams,  1,291  lbs   105  80 

do     beef,  688  lbs   42  11 

do     tongues,  16,   7  45 

Smoking  beef,  16  pieces,   97 

Sausages,  157  lbs.   12  61 

Rennet,   1  00 

Calves'  feet,  12,   25 

Poultry,  406  lbs   34  50 

Oysters,  1,300,   13  25 

Mackerel,  3  bbls   32  75 

Codfish,  7  quintals,   19  39 

Butter,  7,208  lbs   1,019  66 

Cheese,  1,615  lbs   95  71 

Lard,  325  lbs   25  08 

Sugar,  10,076  lbs   629  83 

Molasses,  731  galls   227  90 

Rice,  3024  lbs   93  79 

Coffee,  Sumatra,  2,069  lbs   146  94 

Roasting  coffee,  *   14  94 

Tea,  516  lbs   211  95 

Flour,  318  bbls-.   1,579  51 

Carting  flour,  14  loads,   11  00 


Carried  forward,   § 
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Indian  meal,  3,803  lbs   46  78 

Fine  salt,  10  sacks  and  3  bushels,   19  14 

Baking  bread,  214  bbls   240  75 

Bakers'  bread,  1,252  loaves,   146  91 

rolls,  14,736,   147  36 

Sugar  cake,  ,   15  96 

New- Years'  cake,  200  lbs   20  00 

Butter  crackers,  362  lbs   23  53 

Soda  biscuits,  49  lbs   3  74 

Eggs,  297^  doz   37  66 

Filling  ice  house,   53  00 

Potatoes,  674  bushels,   259  89 

Carting  potatoes,  14  loads,  ...g   6  76 

Apples,  67  barrels,   75  39 

Sweet  potatoes,  1  barrel,   1  50 

Pears,  2  baskets, ,   1  50 

Peaches,  6  do    7  13 

Melons,    1  do    56 

Beans,  2  barrels,   9  88 

Pine  apples,  (4,)   50 

Strawberries,  400  baskets,   14  00 

Cherries,    2  50 

Cranberries,  1  bushel,   4  00 

"Whortleberries,  58  quarts,   3  55 

Blackberries,     14   do    1  23 

Plums,  2  baskets  1  bushel,   3  75 

Green  corn,  250  ears,   1  51 

Pumpkins,   50 

Water  melons,   25 

Walnuts,  2  bushels,   2  13 

Almonds,  20  lbs   6  00 

Milk,  80  quarts,   3  13 

Vinegar,  10  barrels,   85  62 

Mustard,  24  lbs   6  84 

Cassia,  16|lbs   3  46 

Raisins,  6  boxes  and  1  keg,   22  25 

Nutmegs,  11  lbs   13  00 


Carried  forward,   $ 
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Pepper,  1  bag,   9  40 

Yeast,   3  87 

Lemons,  (120,)   2  50 

Saltpetre,   31 

Salad  oil,  5  bottles,   I  82 

Ginger,.^   3 

Cloves,  2  lbs,    63 

Salasratus,  70  lbs. ,   4  45 

Pearlash,  25  lbs   1  63 

Bread  basket,   2  00 

Rent  of  vegetable  field,   .50  00 

  $7,324  49 

For  Salaries  and  Wages. 

Principal,  professors  and  monitors,   $8,057  08 

Matron,  assistant  and  steward,   853  12 

House-keeper,  cook,  chambermaids  and  la- 
borers,  890  01 

  9,800  21 

For  Building  and  Repairs. 

3  hot  air  furnaces,   730  00 

2  ranges  for  kitchen,  ,   128  81 

Repairs  and  alterations,   46  25 

Grate  and  setting,   40  54 

Plumbers'  bills,   136  29 

4  Espy's  ventilators,   30  50 

Painting  roof  and  repairing,   86  42 

Building  wall,   $73  13 

Coping  steps,  and  fitting,   42  69 

  115  82 

Masons' bill,   72  00 

Brick,  lime,  sand,  &c   34  67 

Whitewashing,   27  50 

Curb  for  fountain,   11  56 

Carting  sand  and  stone,   4  00 

Lumber,   197  11 

Carpenter's  work,   188  50 


Carried  forward,   $  % 
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Painting,  paints,  glass,  &c   146  80 

4  cast  iron  columns  for  chapel,   62  52 

Hardware,   40  08 

Blacksmiths'  bills,   11  01 

Sundries,   15  95 

  2,126  33 

For  Fuel  and  Lights. 

Peach  mountain  coal,  23  tons,  $118  00 

White  ash  coal,  153  tons,   802  50 

Charcoal,  133  barrels,   57  57 

Pine  wood,  6^  cord,   19  50 

Sperm  oil,  228  galls   208  95 

Camphine,  280  galls   185  70 

do      lamps,  4,   14  00 

Globe  lamps,  3,   9  50 

Lamp  glasses,  wicks,  repairing  lamps,  &c.         31  58 

  1,447  30 

For  Stable. 

Hay,  28,790  lbs  ^   $194  71 

Oats,  187^  bushels  and  26  bags,   94  42 

Ground  feed,  800  lbs.  and  12  bushels,... .         13  25 

Canail,  471  bushels,   75  42 

Shipstuff,  159.  bushels,   22  29 

Meal,  3700  lbs   43  43 

Straw,  1420  bundles,   39  50 

Beets,  carrots  and  turnips,  22  bushels,  ...  3  68 

Corn,  24  bushels,    13  65 

Rent,  of  pasture,   70  00 

Smiths'  bill,  repairing  harness  and  sundries,       222  65 

  793  00 

Dry  goods  for  clothing,  and  cash  advanced  pupils, ....         1,357  63 
Table  linen,  furniture,  beds,  beddings  crockery,  repair- 
ing stoves,  &c   852  68 

Books,  crayons  and  stationery  for  schools,     $137  02 
Expenses  of  publishing  edition  of  elemen- 
tary lessons,   303  00 

  440  02 

Carried  forward,    $ 
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Medicines  and  professional  attendance,   274  19 

Hard  soap,  starch,  dec.  and  labor  for  washing,   700  13 

Gardener's  wages,  manure,  tools  and  seeds,   327  45 

Stock,  tools  and  wages  for  book-bindery,   1,519  24 

Stock,  toots  and  wages  for  shoe-shop,   639  01 

cabinet  do   529  98 

Tailor's  wages,  and  trimmings  for  tailor's  shop,   434  55 

Insurance,    105  00 

Railroad  fare  of  pupils  to  and  from  cit}^   91  05 

Printing  annual  report  and  views  of  building,   181  79 

Expenses  of  delegation  through  the  State,   350  00 

Postage,   46  79 

Account  books,   31  75 

Circulars  and  cards,   28  60 

Stationery,   21  84 

Binding  50  vols   21  12 

Advertising,   10  38 

Twine  and  wrapping  paper,   6  28 

Certificates,   4  42 

Discount,   2  05 

State  Register,   50 


$29,467  78 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1st,  1844,  .i   $6,174  30 

From  Comptroller  of  State  for  State  pupils,   12,480  00 

do         do          per  act  of  April  3d,  1834,. .  5,000  00 

Regents  of  the  University,   1,010  10 

corporation  of  the  city  of  New-York,   832  50 

Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New- Jersey,   370  41 

paying  pupils,   1,456  87 

sales  of  clothing  and  cash  advanced  pupils,  ....  1,030  49 

do     articles  manufactured  in  cabinet  shop,  .  64  00 

work  done  in  book-bindery,   1,928  50 

do        tailors  shop,   186  77 

do        shoe  shop,   114  19 


Carried  forward,  
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From  estate  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Coffie,  legacy,  per  Jno. 

Cauldwell  and  Thos.  E.  Divin,  Esq.  ex'rs, ...  150  GO 

interest,   243  05 

boarders,   27  25 

deduction  on  furnaces  for  carpenter's  work,  ....  15  00 

sales  of  butter,   228  31 

do     coal,   39  88 

do      soap  grease,   21  43 

do     vegetables,   26  93 

do     molasses  casks,  ,   1  00 


$31,400  48 


City  and  County  of  New-  York,  ss. — On  the  28th  day  of  January, 
1845,  before  me  came  Robert  D,  Weeks,  treasurer  of  the  New-York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  being  by 
me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say,  that  the  foregoing  account  is  cor- 
rect and  true,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

JOSEPH  STRONG, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  deaf  mutes  resident  in  the  Institution,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
sixty  were  actually  under  instruction.  Of  these,  twenty-nine  have 
since  left.  Thirty-two  new  pupils  have  been  admitted  during  the 
year,  and  eight  former  pupils  re-admitted.  The  present  catalogue  of 
the  Institution  embraces  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  names.  Of  these, 
one  bundled  and  sixty-eight  are  in  school,  being  the  largest  number 
actually  under  instruction  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institutiom  The 
remaining  seventeen,  having  completed  their  course  of  instruction,  are 
now  employed  in  the  Institution  ;  three  as  teachers  of  the  younger 
classes,  seven  in  the  mechanical  department,  as  superintendents, 
journeymen  or  apprentices,  and  seven  in  household  duties. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pupils,  the  State  supports  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  the  city  of  New- York  provides  for  thirteen  ; 
the  State  of  New-Jersey  for  three  ;  and  the  expenses  of  eleven  are 
defrayed  by  their  own  friends.  There  remain  twelve,  who  are,  for  the 
present  academical  year,  supported  directly  from  the  resources  of  the 
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Institution,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  selected  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  in  anticipation  of  vacancies  in  the  Slate 
list. 

The  directors  have  indulged  and  expressed  the  hope,  that  the  pre- 
sent legislative  provision  would,  for  some  years  to  come,  be  found 
sufficient  for  the  indigent  deaf  mute  population  of  the  State  ;  but  the 
large  increase  of  applicants,  beyond  the  number  thus  provided  for 
during  the  past  two  years,— an  increase,  mainly  owing  to  efforts  made 
to  disseminate,  more  widely,  through  the  State,  information  concern- 
ing the  character  and  success  of  the  Institution  ; — gives  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  living  among  us,  has  been  un- 
derrated, and  that  if  more  extensive  efforts  should  be  made,  a  greater 
number  of  deaf-mute  children  would  be  forthwith  coming  than  the 
revenues  of  the  Institution  would  authorize  it  to  receive.  Hitherto 
the  board  have  been  enabled,  by  prudence  and  economy,  to  receive 
a  small  occasional  number  of  indigent  applicants,  beyond  the  number 
provided  for  by  the  Legislature,  and  by  counties;  but  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  such  cases,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  funds  at 
their  disposal,  cause  them  to  look  forward  with  solicitude  lest  their 
means  may  prove  insufficient  to  maintain  the  character  and  efficiency 
of  the  Institution,  with  this  augmented  number,  and  thus  they  may 
be  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  shutting  its  doors  upon  deserv- 
ing applicants.  The  directors,  therefore,  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
submit,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  during  their  present 
session,  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  number  of  State  beneficia- 
ries. 

It  is  fortunately  unnecessary,  at  this  day,  to  argue  the  justice,  or  the  ex- 
pediency of  legislative  appropriations,  for  objects  of  high  benevolence. 
That  the  great  end  of  government  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
governed  ;  that  the  youth  of  the  State  have  a  just  claim  for  the  means 
of  education,  that  they  may  become  useful  citizens  of  the  State,  and 
that  this  claim  is  especially  strong  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom,  if 
unassisted,  the  means  of  education  would  be  peculiarly  inaccessible, 
and  whose  lot  without  education  is  peculiarly  wretched, — these  are 
maxims,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  felt  and  acted  on  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  neat  and  spacious  buildings  of  the  Institution  will 
long  remain  a  monument  of  the  benificence  of  former  Legislatures, — 
on  their  heads  rest  the  blessings  of  hundreds  rescued  from  intellectual 
and  moral  darkness  and  social  degradation,  and  of  their  famifies,  whose 
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affliction  has  been  turned  to  joy ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  wise 
and  benevolent  policy,  pursued  through  so  many  political  changes,  is 
to  continue  the  settled  policy  of  the  State. 

The  number  of  deaf  mutes  within  the  State,  by  the  census  of  1840, 
was  eleven  hundred  and  seven.  Taking  into  view  known  inaccura- 
cies in  the  census,  and  an  increase  of  population,  of  at  least  ten  per 
cent  since  1840,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  number  must  considera- 
bly exceed  twelve  hundred.  Of  these,  it  is  estimated  from  sufficient 
data,  that  one  in  thirty  will  annually  reach  the  age  at  which  they  will 
be  competent  to  begin  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Institution.  We 
have  then  at  least  forty  deaf  mutes,  on  an  average,  annually,  who  are, 
or  if  their  parents  and  guardians  would  in  all  cases,  consult  their  true 
interests,  ought  to  be  candidates  for  the  blessings  of  education.  Three 
or  four  of  these,  at  the  utmost,  will  belong  to  families  able  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  education,  and  one  or  two  may  prove  unfit  sub- 
jects for  instruction.  After  making  all  due  allowances,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  that,  if  information  on  the  subject  should  be  more  generally 
diffused,  and  if  the  unhappy  indifference  of  parents  and  guardians, 
and  the  absurd  prejudices  of  others  should  no  longer  stand  in  the  wa}-- 
of  their  children's  welfare,  there  would  be  very  few,  if  any,  short  of 
thirty-five  deaf  mutes  annually  claiming  the  paternal  provisions  of  the 
State.  The  average  number  of  deaf  mutes  who  can  be  admitted  upon 
the  State  list,  under  existing  laws,  does  not  amount  to  twenty-five,  for 
though  a  few  may  fail  to  remain  five  years,  yet  a  considerable  number 
are  continued  six  years  ;  and  the  provision  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  supervisors  of  counties  has  been,  except  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
but  rarely  acted  on. 

From  these  considerations,  the  board  submit  that  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  some  increase  of  the  present  provision  is  evident.  If  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  intended,  should  unhappily  fail  to  make  applica- 
tion for  it,  the  money  will  remain  in  the  Treasury  of  the  State  ;  but 
the  board  entertain  no  doubt  that,  by  further  efforts  to  diffuse  infor- 
mation and  awaken  interest,  efforts  which  they  are  prepared  zealously 
to  make,  if  such  increased  appropriations  can  be  obtained,  the  list  of 
pupils  would  soon  again  be  full,  even  if  the  present  number  of  six- 
teen from  each  Senate  district  should  be  increased  to  twenty. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year,  the  inmates  of  the  Insti- 
tution have  had  abundant  reason  for  gratitude  to  the  All-wise  Disposer 
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of  events,  for  the  blessing  of  continued  health.  For  a  few  weeks  in 
the  autumn,  sickness  and  suffering  were  permitted  to  visit  us.  It  was 
a  time  of  sickness  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  no  human  pre- 
cautions can,  at  all  times,  prevent  the  insidious  approaches  of  disease. 
We  had  seven  or  eight  cases  of  serious  illness ;  and  one  pupil,  who 
had  been  among  us  but  a  few  days,  was  removed  by  death.  All  the 
other  cases  yielded  to  care,  kindness  and  medical  skill. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  case  of  a  pupil  of  African  descent, 
whose  studies  having  been  interrupted  by  an  attack  of  hereditary  in- 
sanity, it  became  necessary  to  place  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he 
died  some  months  after  leaving  our  care. 

The  attending  physician,  Samuel  Sargent,  M.  D.,  continues  to  dis- 
charge, as  he  has  done  for  some  years  past,  his  professional  duties 
with  commendable  assiduity.  In  additiofi  to  these,  the  board  take 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  gratuitous  services  of  Doctor  George 
E.  Havves,  in  dental  surgery,  whose  attentions  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  inmates  of  the  establishment  since  1838.  They  would  also 
make  grateful  mention  of  the  kind  offer  of  Doctor  Augustus  W. 
Brown,  whose  skill  in  the  same  department  has  been  cheerfully  ex- 
erted, as  occasion  required,  to  the  relief  of  many  of  our  pupils.  The 
professional  attentions  of  these  gentlemen  leave  nothing  to  desire,  in 
this  respect,  which  can  contribute  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  those 
intrusted  to  our  care. 

Within  a  few  months  past,  two  of  the  most  honored  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  board  have  been  called  from  among  us.  Our  late  co-laborer, 
William  L.  Stone,  was  associated  with  us  for  twelve  years,  and  was  ex- 
celled by  none  in  the  strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the 
Institution ,  and  zealous  effort  for  its  increasi  ng  prosperity  and  usefulness . 
His  warm  benevolence,  general  knowledge  and  extensive  influence, 
made  him  a  most  valuable  accession  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  of  high  character 
and  wide  circulation,  he  exercised  a  controlling  influence  on  public  opi- 
nion. Benevolent  himself,  yet  just,  discriminating  and  sagacious  in  his 
benevolence,  he  has  done  more  than  most  men,  not  only  to  promote 
the  benevolence  of  others,  but  to  direct  it  wisely.  Equally  sincere  as 
a  philanthropist  and  a  christian,  he  rendered  most  zealous  ani  effi- 
cient aid  in  every  measure  that  tended  to  sweeten  the  portion  of  the 
afflicted  ;  to  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel ;  to  check  the  evil  propen- 
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sities  of  iiiirnan  nature  ;  to  promote  the  intelleclual  and  moral  advance- 
ment of  the  great  family  of  man.  The  loss  of  such  a  man,  at  a  time 
when  his  powers  and  his  usefulness  seemed  but  in  their  zenith,  is  a 
public  calamity,  and  leaves  a  chasm  in  society  not  to  be  easily  filled. 
To  the  history  of  our  State  the  loss  is  irreparable,  and  the  more  la- 
mentable that  the  fatal  disease  was  induced  by  the  intensity  of  his 
researches  and  labors  to  preserve  and  illustrate  that  history^ 

A  few  months  only  elapsed,  ere  the  members  of  the  board  were 
summoned  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  the  remains  of  another  honored 
associate.  John  R.  Willis,  late  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  so- 
ciety, while  in  the  enjoyment  of  ordinary  health,  was  snatched  from 
among  us,  by  a  casualty  as  sudden  as  it  was  melancholy.  During  a 
long  life,  our  departed  friend  had  eminently  adorned  his  christian  pro- 
fession, and  endeared  himself  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Retiring 
from  business  a  few  years  since,  with  an  ample  fortune,  the  reward 
of  industry,  prudence  and  integrity,  he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his 
life  to  the  service  of  institutions  of  benevolence.  From  this  field  of 
usefulness,  he  was  summoned  unexpectedly,  but  we  trust,  not  without 
preparation,  to  his  final  account. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  sadness  that  the  board  contem- 
plate these  repeated  visitations  of  the  Divine  hand.  But  though  the 
counsels  of  the  departed  have  ceased ;  though  their  example  is  finish- 
ed ;  though  their  voices  no  longer  sink  in  our  ears,  nor  their  venerated 
presence  cheer  us  on  in  the  labor  of  well  doing ;  yet  their  memory  is 
with  us  now  and  ever.  Their  past  counsels  dwell  with  us,  their  past 
example  is  before  us.  For  the  cause  which  they  loved,  and  in  which 
they  labored,  the  memory  of  those  counsels  and  that  example,  will 
prompt  us  to  more  zealous  labor,  that  we  may  supply,  as  well  we 
may,  the  loss  of  their  living  cooperation. 

The  experience  of  each  successive  year  strengthens  the  conviction 
of  the  board  that  provision  for  mechanical  instruction,  in  the  intervals 
of  study,  is  indispensable  in  a  well  regulated  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  obvious  advantages,  in  view  of 
their  future  means  of  support,  will  at  once  be  conceded  ;  but  there  is 
another  consideration,  less  generally  recognized,  yet  not  of  small  im- 
portance. We  have  found  that  those  pupils  whose  bodily  powers  are 
trained  and  invigorated  by  regular  and  moderate  tasks,  for  a  portion 
of  each  day,  not  only  enjoy  their  allotted  hours  of  recreation  with  far 
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keener  zest,  but  even  study,  in  the  regular  hours  of  study,  with  more 
habitual  energy.  They  thus,  as  a  general  rule,  make  more  sohd  and 
valuable  progress  than  others,  who,  with  equal  intellectual  advantages, 
are  allowed  out  of  school,  in  respect  to  the  disposition  of  their  time, 
the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion. 

In  this  department,  and  in  that  of  domestic  economy,  there  has  been 
no  change  requiring  special  notice. 

In  April  last,  Mr.  N.  M.  Totten,  a  deaf  mute,  who  had  for  nearly 
six  years  discharged  the  duties  of  a  teacher  with  intelligence  and 
fidelity,  resigned  his  situation.  Mr.  Gilbert  C.  Gamage,  a  graduate 
of  the  Institution,  was  selected  as  his  successor. 

The  large  accession  of  pupils,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
academical  year  in  September  last,  rendered  it  expedient  to  employ 
an  additional  teacher  for  one  of  the  elementary  classes.  Mr.  Fisher 
Ames  Spofford,  a  former  pupil  of  the  American  Asylum,  in  which  he 
was  for  some  years  retained  as  a  teacher,  was  elected  to  this  service. 

The  usual  annual  examination  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  aca- 
demical year,  in  July  last,  by  a  committee  of  the  board,  in  the  pre- 
sence and  with  the  assistance  of  S.  S.  Randall,  Esq.  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools.  The  report  of  the  committee,  which 
is  hereunto  annexed,  testifies  that  the  examination  was  creditable  both 
to  teachers  and  pupils,  and  indicated  commendable  industry,  and  grati- 
fying progress  in  the  diflScult  study  of  written  language. 

The  task  of  the  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — a  task  sufficiently 
difficult  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  has  been  rendered 
much  more  perplexing  and  laborious,  and  consequently  his  success 
less  assured,  from  the  utter  want,  in  this  country  at  least,  of  elemen- 
tary works  in  which  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language  are  de- 
veloped in  a  manner  s.iited  to  the  circumstances  of  this  peculiar  class 
of  learners.  This  want  has  long  been  felt  and  deplored,  and  one  or 
two  hasty  essays  towards  supplying  it,  were,  at  a  comparatively  early 
period,  given  to  the  world,  but  these  proved  so  unsatisfactory  that 
their  use  has  been  long  sinc^  abandoned.  Our  teachers  have  thus 
been  compelled  to  rely  on  manuscript  lessons,  copied  with  serious 
waste  of  time,  and,  from  the  haste  in  which  they  were  necessarily 
prepared,  in  many  cases  defective  in  the  important  point  of  philosophi- 
cal arrangement.    This  difficulty  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  elementary 
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lasses,  because  here,  works  prepared  for  children  who  hear,  are  of 
little  worth,  and  because  these  classes  are  usually  entrusted  to  the 
youngest  and  most  inexperienced  teachers.  The  board  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  announce  that  this  great  want  has  been,  during  the  past 
year,  in  part  supplied  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  "  Elementary 
Lessons,"  by  tlie  Principal  of  the  Institution,  intended  as  the  first  of 
a  series  of  lessons  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

These  lessons  have  been  used  in  the  younger  classes  of  the  Insti- 
tution, during  the  past  yeax,  with  evident  advantage. 

They  smooth  the  difficulties  of  language  by  dividing  and  graduating 
them  on  the  principles  of  philosophical  progress,  so  that  the  pupil  shall 
be  conducted,  step  by  step,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
simple  and  palpable  to  the  complex  and  abstract,  from  the  dominion 
of  sense  to  that  of  intellect ;  and  is  tnus  led  imperceptibly  to  eminences 
which,  if  attempted  by  too  precipitate  ascents,  would  far  overtask  his 
powers. 

Moreover,  the  teacher  who  uses  a  regular  course  of  lessons,  care- 
fully prepared,  and  embracing  in  a  regular  order  all  the  greater  diffi- 
culties and  more  important  details  of  language,  always  knows  where 
his  pupils  are,  and  how  far  they  have  to  go  ;  without  such  a  guide  he 
is  in  danger  of  going  over  the  same  ground  once  and  again,  and  of  in- 
volving them  in  a  labyrinth,  instead  of  leading  them  in  a  route  on 
which  each  difficulty  conquered  should  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
next,  and  each  step  advance  the  runner  nearer  to  the  goal. 

Finally  the  use  of  the  Elementary  Lessons  admits,  with  much  more 
advantage  than  formerly,  the  employment  of  deaf  mute  teachers  for 
the  younger  classes.  By  this  the  expenses  of  instruction  are  lessened, 
and  a  prospect  of  honorable  employment,  as  the  reward  of  superior 
merit  and  attainment,  is  offered,  that  may  stimulate  pupils  of  superior 
minds  to  more  strenuous  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

During  the  last  vacation  in  the  Institution  the  directors  authorised 
ilic  principal,  with  a  select  number  of  the  pupils,  to  make  a  lour 
through  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  accurate  information  on  the  subject  of  deaf  mute  instruction; 
and  of  awakening  a  more  warm  and  active  interest  in  behalf  of  those 
deaf  mutes,  whom  we  had  ascertained,  in  cases  painfully  numerous, 
lo  be  kept  at  home  by  the  negligence  or  apathy  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians, and  who  would  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human  means. 
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This  measure  has  been  attended  with  encouraging  success,  and  has 
had  an  influence  in  causing  several  promising  children  to  be  sent  to  us 
for  instruction,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  left  to  grow  up  in 
hopeless  ignorance. 

The  report  of  the  principal  is  hereunto  appended. 

In  the  spring  of  the  past  year,  very  general  attention  was  awakened 
by  an  alleged  discovery  that  the  "  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  Prussia,  Saxony  and  Holland,  are  decidedly  superior  to  any  in  this 
country."  This  assertion  was  put  forth  by  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  in  a  report  printed  in 
the  Common  School  Journal,  and  sent  to  every  school  district  in  that 
State.  That  the  respectable  author  of  that  report  should  venture  such 
an  assertion  without  the  slightest  examination  of  our  institutions,  is 
certainly  matter  for  surprise  and  regret,  and  the  reasons  given  for  this 
sweeping  sentence  are  as  absurd  as  the  sentence  itself  is  unjust. 
He  imagined  that  we  "  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  converse  by 
means  of  signs  made  with  the  fingers,"  while  the  German  instructors 
teach  their  pupils  "  substantially  in  all  cases  "  to  speak  as  other  men 
speak,  and  that  this  power  alone  "restores  them  to  society." 

The  absurdity  of  the  former  assertion  is  palpable  to  all  who  know 
any  thing  of  the  objects  of  our  system,  or  its  results,  and  we  know, 
from  competent  testimony,  that  the  second  is  highly  exaggerated.  In- 
deed, we  doubt  whether  our  pupils,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  do 
become,  in  any  stronger  sense  than  those  of  the  German  schools, 
"helpless  and  hopeless  as  ever  when  they  pass  beyond  the  circle  of 
those  who  understand  the  language  of  signs,"  for  the  former  readily 
converse  with  strangers  by  writing,  and  so  imperfect  is  the  articula- 
tion of  most  of  the  latter,  that  they  are  in  general  obliged  to  do  the 
same,  with  the  disadvantage,"  that  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  on 
teaching  them  to  articulate  has,  in  many  cases,  prevented  them  from 
acquiring  equal  skill  in  written  language. 

Equal  want  of  information  is  displayed  in  the  assertion,  that  with 
us  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak  is  "  so 
novel  a  fact,"  that  it  would  seem  our  teachers  had  never  heard  of  it ! 
The  subject  of  articulation  has  repeatedly  been  canvassed  by  the  Ameri . 
can  periodical  press.  It  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  annual  reports 
of  more  than  one  American  institution.    In  the  New- York  institution 
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an  attempt  was,  at  an  early  day,  actually  made  to  teach  our  pupils  to 
speak.  The  failure  and  abandonment  of  this  attempt  are  stated  in 
our  last  annual  report.  At  a  later  period  several  of  our  teachers  were 
inclined  to  favor  articulation.  In  this  view  we  watched  with  much 
solicitude  the  experiments  made  a  few  years  since  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution at  Paris. 

The  result  of  those  experiments,  combined  with  all  the  testimony 
we  could  collect  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  German  system, 
appeared  to  us  decisive  against  any  attempt  to  teach  articulation  to  the 
bulk  of  our  pupils.  The  formation  of  a  class,  to  include  those  whose 
attainments,  in  this  accomplishment,  were  likely  to  be  of  some  value, 
still  seemed  desirable,  but  in  the  way  of  this,  there  were,  and  still  are, 
many  grave  obstacles ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  increased  ex- 
pense for  the  favor^  class,  the  hindrance  to  their  mechanical  instruc- 
tion, and  the  invidiousness  of  making  a  selection. 

Absurd  as  were  the  assertions  which  have  been  examined,  we  knew 
that  the  great  mass  of  readers  possessed  no  means*  of  detecting  the 
fallacy  ;  that  the  theory  thus  presented  was  captivating  for  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  that  many  relatives  of  deaf  mutes  would  be  disposed  to 
encourage,  probably  to  the  serious  eventual  injury  of  their  interests,  the 
substitution,  for  our  own,  of  the  system  of  instruction  recommended 
by  Mr.  Mann.  Moreover,  it  seemed  our  duty  to  ascertain,  beyond  a 
doubt  or  a  cavil,  the  authenticity  of  his  statement. 

If  only  half  of  his  assertions  should  prove  true,  it  would  argue  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  German  system^  and  an  immense  increase 
in  the  value  of  its  results  since  our  last  authentic  advices. 

The  board,  therefore,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportune  visit  to 
Germany,  for  the  prosecution  of  literary  and  theological  studies,  of 
the  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  to  institute  inquiries  which  might  set  this 
vexed  question  at  rest.  No  man  in  this  country  is  better  qualified  for 
the  task.  Having  been  for  some  years  a  professor  in  the  New-York 
institution,  he  is  familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  deaf  mute 
instruction.  He  possessed  that  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man languages  necessary  to  a  personal  examination  of  their  schools, 
and  those  powers  of  discrimination  and  philosophical  habits  of  mind 
that  would  make  his  examination  thorough  and  searching,  and  his  con- 
clusions accurate  and  convincing. 
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His  report  has  recently  been  received,  and  the  board  lay  it  before 
the  Legislature  without  comment.  We  trust  that  all  who  may  have 
been  misled  by  the  fallacies  which  have  given  occasion  to  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Day,  may  read  this  lucid  and  conclusive  document. 

The  board  have  now  concluded  the  record  of  their  labors  for  another 
year.  Confident  that  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Legislature 
will  provide,  for  the  institution  under  their  care,  the  means  of  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  usefulness,  they  are  resolved,  in  devout  reliance 
on  that  gracious  Providence  whose  favor  has  hitherto  blessed  their 
humble  efforts,  to  apply  the  means  entrusted  to  them,  as  well  as 
careful  deliberation  and  long  experience  may  enable  them  to  do,  in  the 
way  most  hkely  to  promote  the  greatest  good,  here  and  hereafter,  of 
the  greatest  number  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President, 

Harvey  P.  Peet,  Secretary, 
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In  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dec.  31st,  1844. 

MALES. 


Residence, 


Names. 


Acker,  John  W.,  

Ackley,  John  W.,  

Andrews,  Asahel,  

Archer,  George  P.,  

Arnold,  Charles  H.,  

Barton,  Ebenezer,  

Bell,  John  Thomas,  

Benedict,  Isaac  H.,  

Benedict,  Edward,  

Blowers,  Cyrus  R.,  

Bosworth,  Joseph  S., 

Boihwell,  Martin,  

Bracy,  Thomas,  

Briggs,  Abram  Lot,  

Brown,  Daniel  D.,  

Brown,  Peter,  

Brundige,  Ananius  C  

Bucklin,  Simeon  D.,  

Burgess,  Peter,  

Burlingham,  William  A., 

Burwell,  George  N.,  

Camp,  James  M.,  

Cary,  Isaac,  

Chappie,  Solomon,  

Cilly,  Benjamin,  


Town. 


New-York,  

Stockport,  

Attica,  

Greensburgh,  

Troy»  

New-York,  

do 

do   

Victory,  

Farmersville,  

Sweden,  

Clayton,.  ^  

New-Haven,  

Williamson,  

Pitcairn,   

New-York,  

Pittstown,  

West  Winfield, 
New-York,  

do 

Perrysburgh,  .  

Bethany,  

West  Mihng,  \ 

Delhi,  

Bolton, .       . . . 


County. 

New-York. 

Columbia. 

Wyoming. 

Westcnester. 

Rensselaer. 

New- York. 

do 

do 
Cayuga. 
Cattaraugus. 
Monroe, 
Jefferson. 
Oswego. 
Wayne. 
St.  Lawrence. 
New- York. 
Rennselaer. 
Herkimer. 
New- York. 

do 

Cattaraugus. 
Genesee. 
Passaic  co.N.  J. 
Jersey  co.  Ill, 
Warren. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS— (Continued  ) 


Residence. 


Names, 


Cornell,  Alvan  H.,  

Crepts,  Christian,  

Cuddeback,  Cornelius,  . 

Cuffee,  Aaron  Lee,  

Donley,  William,  

Driscall,  George  

Ferris,  Joseph  Fox,  

Fitzgerald,  William  O.,, 

Godfrey ,  John,  

Golder,  John  B.,  

Groesbeck,  Frederick,  . 
Grommon,  Truman,  ... 

Grow,  Charles  M.,  

Hall,  Asahel,  , 

Harrison,  John,  , 

Harrison,  George  W., . 
Houston,  Jefferson,... 

Howell,  Davis,  

Howell,  William,  

Hurley,  John,  

Jewell,  Ephraim,  

Johnson,  Abraham,  

Jones,  Milton  A.,  

Jones,  Lawrence  N.,.. 
Kenigan,  John,  

Kitcham,  George  J.,.. 
Kitcham,  Henry  C.,.. 

Levy,  Isaac,  

Ling,  John  Edward,  . . 

Marlling,  Robert  J., 

Miller,  James,  

Mills,  William  Henry, 

Milmine,  John,  

Montfort,  Cyrenius, . . . 

Moore,  Hines,   

Mumby,  John  White,. 

McKean,  Piatt  A.,  

Pangburn,  Emory,  ... 

Pickering,  John  L.,. . . 

Rapp,  John  Fcnton,  . . 

Reed,  John,  


Town. 


County. 


Jamestown,  

Rome,  

Phelps,  , 

Sag  Harbor,  

New-York,   

Greene,  

Smyrna,  

Warwick,  

Auburn,  

Jamaica,  

New-Scotland,. 

Adams,  

Potter,  

Whitehall,  

Elmira,  

Williamson,  

New-York,  

Brookhaven,   

Columbia,  

New-York,  

Java,  

New  Paltz,  

Richland,  

do   

New-York,  

do 

South  East,  

New-York,  


Chautauque. 

Oneida. 

Ontario. 

Suffolk. 

New-York. 

Chenango. 

do 
Orange. 
Cayuga. 

Albany. 

Jefferson. 

Yates. 

Washington. 
Chemung. 
Wayne. 
New- York. 
Suffolk. 
S.  Carolina, 
New-York. 
Wyoming. 
Ulster. 
Oswego, 
do 

New- York. 

do 
Putnam. 
New-York. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

High  Falls,  

Ulster. 

Whitehall,  

Washington. 

Montgomery, 

Groton,  

Tompkins. 

Chenango, 

Kings. 

Ridgeway,  

Orleans. 

Cooperstown,  

Otsego. 

Chateaugay,  

Franklin. 

New- York,  

New- York. 

Morris,  N.  J. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS— (Continued.) 


Names. 


Rider,  John  H.  H.,  

Rider,  William  H.,  

Risley,  George,  ^  

Risley,  Jerome,   

Risley,  Goodrich,  

Rosenkrantz,  William,  

Shannon,  Hugh,  

Simlar,  John,  

»Smart,  Franklin,  

Smith,  James  0.,   

Smith,  Wilber,  

Southvvick,  John  T.,  

Steward,  Fletcher,  

Stock,  John,  

Sweetman,  Joseph,  

Taber,  Samuel  A.,  

Thomas,  Clark,  

Townshend,  Jonathan,  

Vail,  Lewis  S.,  

Van  Benschotin,  Lawrence,  

Vine,  John,  

Wait,  Selah,   

Weaver,  John,   

Webster,  John  S.,  

Weeks,  William  Henry,  

Wells,  James  S.,  

Whi  tten,  Daniel  M.,  

Wilkins,  N.  Denton,  

Winslow,  James  H.,  

Wright,  William,  


Residence. 


Town. 


W^esterlo,  

Brighton,  . 

Hamilton,  

do  •  

do   

Bath,  

Peekskill,  

New-York,  

Flushing,  

Menden,  

Bethany,  

Albany,   

Malone,  

New- York,  

Cortlandville,  

Scipio,  

Bloomville,  

Mount  Morns,  

Goshen,  

New-York,  

Rotterdam,  

Preston,  . 

Ballston  Spa.,  

New- York,  

Yorktown,  

New-York,  

Sing  Sing,  

Brooklyn,  

Pierpont,  

Boonville,  . 


County. 


Albany. 
Monroe. 
Madison. 

do 

do 
Steuben. 
Westchester. 
New-York. 
Queens. 
Montgomery. 
Genesee. 
Albany. 
Franklin. 
New- York. 
Cortland. 
Cayuga. 
Delaware. 
Livingston. 
Orange. 
New-York. 
Schenectady. 
Chenango. 
Saratoga. 
New-York. 
Westchester. 
New-York. 
Westchester. 
Kings. 

St.  Lawrence. 
Oneida. 


FEMALES. 


Ashley,  Amanda,  

Austin,  Elizabeth,  

Avery,  Hannah  Augusta, 

Ballon,  Lydia  Ann,  

Bemis,  Maria  Ann,  

Bentley,  Joanna,  

Bostwick,  Elsey  C,  

Boughton,  Lucy  A.,  


Rochester, , 
Plainfield,  . 

Salina,  

Providence, 
Norwalk, 
Southport,  . 

Owego,  

New- York,. 


Monroe. 
Otsego. 
Onondaga. 
Saratoga. 
Huron  co.  Ohio. 
Chemung. 
Tioga. 
New- York. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS-(CoNTiNUED.) 


Names, 


Brey,  Olive,  

Brock,  Lavinia,  

Bronson,  Sally,  . .  . 

Brown,  Caroline,    

Buck,  Martha  Dewitt,  

Bucklen,  Martha  Ann,  ^  

Colvin,  Josephine  Grace,  

Cornell,  Meribah,  

Cornwall,  Caroline,   

Covert,  Phebe,    

Craft,  Mary  E.,  

Crawford,  Rosetta,  

Disbrow,  Elizabeth  H.,  

Edgelt,  Susan,    

Feaion,  Eleanor,  .  . 

Fearon,  Matilda,   

Finch,  Rosalia,  

Garrit,  Catharine  Ann,  

Gilbert,  Lucy,  

Gillhoaley,  Catharine,   

Golden,  Emeline  Louisa,  

Hahn,  Auguste,  .   

Hawes,  Wealthy,  

Hegeman,  MaryE.,   

Hills,  Betsey,  

Hills,  Emily  A.,  

Hills,  Jerusha  M.,  

Holdstock,  Sarah  Ann,  

Irwin,  Elizabeth,   

Jones,  Laura,   _ 

KellofTg,  Eliza  Jane,  ^ 

Kleckler,  Elizabeth,  

Lagrange,  Edith,   

Lewis,  Prudence,  

Lighihall,  Sally,  .^^  

Liglitlmll,  Lorina,  

Lighihall,  Eliza,  ^  

Lyndes,  Marion,  

Many,  Christiana  Jane,  

Mather,  Elizabeth,   

MerriU,  Elizabeth,  


Residence. 


Cohocton,  

Danby,   

Wolcott,  

Salina,  

Aurelia,  

WestWinfield,  .. 

Lewiston,  

Jamestown,  

Athens,  

Potter,  

Mount  Pleasant,.. 

Mooers,  

South  Brunswick, 

Greenville,  

New-York,  

do 

Laurens  

New  Baltimore,. . 

Sparta,  

New- York,  

Harnden,  .  

Newark,.. .  

Danby,  

Oyster  Bay,. ^  

Granville,  

Fabius,  

do  

Schenectady,  

Rochester,  

Trenton,  

East  Constable,-. 

Wayne,  

New  Scotland,  

Preston,  

Minden,  . .. 

do  

do   

Albany,   

Bloomingrove,  

Utica,   

Canadia,  . .. 


Steuben. 

Tompkins. 

Wayne. 

Onondaga. 

Canada  West. 

Herkimer. 

Niagara. 

Chautauque. 

Greene. 

Yales. 

Westchester. 

Clinton. 

New-Jersey. 

Greene. 

New-York. 

do 
Otsego. 
Albany. 
Livingston. 
New-York.  < 
Delaware. 
Essex,  N.  J. 
Tompkins. 
Queens. 
Washington. 
Onondaga. 

do 

Schenectady. 

Monroe. 

Oneida. 

Franklin. 

Steuben. 

Albany. 

Chenango. 

Montgomery. 

do 

do 
Albany. 
Orange. 
Oneida. 
Allegany. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS— (Continued.) 


Names, 


Residence, 


Milmine,  Helen  £  ,  

Morgan,  Fidelia  M.,  

McDougal,  Isabella,  

McGuire,  Mary  Ann,  

Patlen,  Hannah  M.,  

Persons,  Catharine,  

Seymour,  Hannah,  

Sherlock,  Elizabeth,  

Stanton,  Emily,  

Sulhvan,  Catharine,  

Taber,  Silence,  

Vaiiderbeck,  Elizabeth,.. 
Vandervverken,  Margaret, 
Vanderwerken  Doicas,  . . 

Vail,  Ann  Maria,  

Wallace,  Jenetie,  

Wayland,  Anna  Mend,  . . 

Webster,  Charles  H.,  

Wells,  Miriam,  

Weyant,  Harriet  C,  

White,  Ann  Eliza,  

Whitney,  Harriet,  

Willis,  Maria  


Town. 


Florida,  

Syracuse,  

Niagara,  

New-York,  

Saratoga  Springs, 

Howard,  

Vienna,  

Rochester,  

New-York,  

do        '  .... 

Scipio,  

New-York,  

Cincinnatus,  

do 

Goshen,  

New-York,  

do 

do 

Fort  Ann,  

Binghamton,  . , .. 

New-York,  

Schroon,  

Lyons,  


County. 


Montgomery. 

Onondaga. 

Canada. 

New-York. 

Saratoga. 

Steuben. 

Oneida. 

Monroe. 

New- York. 

do 
Cayuga. 
New-York. 
Cortland. 

do 
Orange. 
New- York. 

do 

do 

Washington. 
Chenango. 
New- York. 
Essex. 
Wayne. 


Pupils  supported  by  the  State  of  New-York, 
do  do      corporation  do 

do  S  ate  of  New  Jersey,  . 

do  Institution  

do  Co.  of  St.  Lawrence,  . 
do  their  friends,  


Total, 


Males. 

Fern. 

Total. 

73 

55 

128 

7 

6 

12 

2 

1 

3 

6 

6 

12 

1 

1 

7 

4 

11 

96 

72 

168 
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(  No.  2.  ) 
Donations  and  Subscriptions. 


From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Coffie,  legacy,   $150  00 

Theeditors  of  the  New- York  American,  their  paper,   10  00 

do                  do        Commercial  Adv.  do    10  00 

do             Churchman,                        do    3  00 

do             Christian  Advocate,              do    3  00 

do             New- York  Evangelist,          do    2  50 

do             Christian  Intelligencer,          do    2  50 

do              Baptist  Advocate,                 do    2  50 

do             Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Newark,  do    2  00 

do             Canajoharie  Radii,               do    2  00 

B.  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.  Protestant  Churchman,   2  50 


Donations  to  the  Library. 

Mrs.  Dixon,  25  volumes,  miscellaneous. 

P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.  6       do     Collections  of  the  New-York  His- 
torical Society. 
1       do     N.  Y.  State  Census,  1835. 
1       do      Compendium  U.  S.  Census,  1840. 
H.  E.  Davies,  Esq.     1       do     Memoirs  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct. 
J.  J.  Audubon,  Esq.  one-half  subscription  price  of  the  Birds  of  North 
America. 


Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  bbls.  apples. 

do  potatoes, 
do  turnips. 


(  No.  3.  ) 
Terms  of  Admission. 


f.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  clothing 
and  travellinfT  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by  the  In- 
stitution if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars. 
Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation^ 
which  extends  froru  the  fifteenth  of  July  to  the  first  of  September. 
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No  pupil  vvill  be  received  at  any  other  time,  except  in  very  extraor- 
dinary cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for 
the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  insti- 
tution without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty-five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to 
receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discre- 
tion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  6cc.  must  be 
addressed,  postpaid,  to  the  principal  of  the  Institution.  The  selection 
of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense  is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject 
must  be  addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power 
lo  reject  the  application. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  M1LN0R>  President. 

H.  P.  Peet,  Secretary/. 


The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  neces- 
sary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge 
is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicines,  or 
other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  de- 
gree, materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able 
10  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  like- 
wise a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  co- 
pies, preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previ- 
ously made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  consti- 
tutional defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  ?  And  if  so, 
in  what  way,  and  what  time  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred ;  and  how,  and 
when  produced  ? 
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3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  em- 
ployed to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and 
is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of 
forming  lette?s  with  a  pen  ? 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  pal- 
sy, nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs  ,  or  does  he  or 
she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents  ? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connection  been 
formed  by  marriage  ? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 


REPORT 


Of  the  committee  of  examination  of  the  New- York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.    New- York,  July  15,  1844. 

-  The  committee  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  this  Insti- 
tution to  attend  and  conduct  the  annual  examination  of  the  pupils,  beg 
leave  to  submit  their 

REPORT : 

By  the  provisions  of  a  law  of  the  Legislature  the  Institution  is  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his 
capacity  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  The  committee 
sincerely  regret  that  they  were  not  favored,  on  this  occasion,  with  the 
presence  of  the  distinguished  incumbent  of  the  Secretary's  office. 
They  feel  assured  that  he  would  have  shared  in  the  pleasure  afforded 
by  the  examination.  In  his  absence,  the  duties  of  visitor  have  been 
most  acceptably  discharged  by  S.  S.  Randall,  Esq.  deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  to  whose  attention  and  courtesy  the  com- 
mittee are  indebted  for  a  very  agreeable  division  of  their  official  labors. 

The  committee  deem  it  unnecessary,  at  this  time,  to  present  very 
minutely  the  details  of  their  examination.  The  report  of  the  previous 
year  entered  very  fully  into  particulars,  as  well  of  government  and  in- 
struction as  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Institution,  and  no  cause  has 
been  found  to  dissent  from  the  favorable  opinions  therein  expressed. 
There  is  less  necessity  for  particular  details  in  this  report,  from  the 
minute  and  comprehensive  character  of  the  programme  prepared  by 
the  principal  to  facilitate  the  duties  of  the  committee.  To  this  pro- 
gramme^ which  will  be  found  annexed,  the  board  of  directors  are  re- 
ferred for  2m  accurate  development  of  the  system  of  discipline  and  in- 
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slriiction  pursued,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  committee  do  not  consi- 
der it  expedient  to  suggest  any  modification. 

The  committee  experience  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  manifold 
advantages  which  the  Institution  derives  from  the  ability,  experience 
and  zeal  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  directors  have  confided  the 
arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  principal.  The  excellent  internal 
government  of  the  establishment ;  the  order  and  decorum  which  pre- 
vail in  every  department ;  the  unexampled  degree  of  health  maintained 
in  a  household  so  numerous  ;  but  above  all,  the  prevalence  of  those 
kind  and  christian  feelings,  which  sweeten  the  intercourse  of  social 
life,  give  undeniable  evidence  of  the  justness  of  this  commendation. 

It  is  due  also  to  the  matron  to  express  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mittee with  the  order  and  neatness  of  the  domestic  department.  A 
careful  inspection  of  the  premises  affords  ample  testimony  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  Mrs.  SU)ner  has  discharged  her  duties. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  academic  term,  in  consequence  of  the 
resignation  of  two  of  the  professors,  the  board  of  directors  found  it 
necessary  to  re-organize  the  corps  of  instructors.  The  arrangement 
at  present  existing,  has  been  successfully  tested  by  a  year's  experi- 
ence, and  the  committee  see  no  cause,  at  the  present  time,  to  recom- 
mend a  change. 

Of  the  nine  classes  into  which  the  pupils  of  the  past  year  have  been 
arranged,  two  have  been  taught  by  Messrs.  Conkhn  and  Gamage, 
deaf  mutes,  educated  in  the  Institution.  The  new  sphere  of  useful- 
ness and  honor  thus  opened  to  them,  and  the  ability  with  which  their 
duties  have  been  performed,  present  a  practical  comment  on  the  far- 
seeing  benevolence  which  founded  the  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

Two  of  the  classes  have  been  taught  by  Professors  Gallaudet  and 
Porter,  whose  term  commenced  with  the  past  year,  and  whose  zeal  in 
their  vocation  was  apparent  in  the  general  proficiency  and  good  con- 
duct of  those  entrusted  to  their  charge. 

The  remaining  five  classes  have  been  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal  and  Professors  Bartlett,  Gary,  Morris  and  Van  Nostrand. 
The  character  and  qualifications  of  these  gentlemen  are  too  well 
known  to  the  board  to  render  any  commendation  necessary.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  present  examination  has  fully  sustained  the 
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reputation  they  had  previously  acquired  as  skillful  and  enlightened 
instructors. 

The  committee  have  noticed  with  pleasure,  the  beneficial  results 
which  followed  the  introduction  into  the  junior  classes  of  the  "  Ele- 
mentary Lessons,"  a  small  volume,  recently  prepared  by  Mr.  Peet, 
and  which  will  undoubtedly  become  a  standard  text  book  in  this 
branch  of  public  instruction.  The  merit  of  the  work,  ought  to  insure 
its  introduction,  wherever  the  sign  language  is  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  instruction. 

The  examination  was  commenced,  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  sev- 
eral work  shops,  and  an  inspection  of  the  articles  manufactured  by 
the  pupils.  The  order  and  industry  prevailing  in  each  department, 
and  the  proficiency  exhibited  in  the  various  mechanical  branches,  were 
creditable  to  the  superintendents  and  apprentices.  The  committee 
deem  it  a  most  important  and  valuable  feature  in  the  system  of  in- 
struction, sanctioned  by  the  board,  that  means  are  thus  provided  for 
the  future  maintenance  of  those,  who,  by  the  bounty  of  the  State,  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  this  Institution. 

The  literary  examination  was  preceded  by  devotional  exercises  in 
the  chapel,  under  the  direction  of  the  principal. 

The  classes  were  visited  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  numbers.  The 
ninth  and  eighth,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Gamage,  a  deaf-mute,  and 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  comprise  those  pupils  who  entered  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  term,  and  who  have  therefore  been  under  instruc- 
tion for  a  shorter  period  than  one  year.  A  few  brief  months  only, 
have  elapsed,  since  the  minds  of  these  unfortunate  children  were 
wrapped  in  intellectual  darkness.  Immortal  beings,  endowed  with 
reasoning  faculties,  they  were  shut  out  by  the  decrees  of  Providence, 
from  nearly  all  the  enjoyments  of  social  communion.  Within  this 
short  space  of  time,  under  the  auspices  of  enlightened  benevolence, 
they  have  been  taught  to  know  their  Creator,  to  estimate  the  blessings 
he  has  conferred  upon  them,  and  have  entered  upon  the  pleasant 
paths  that  lead  to  knowledge,  usefulness  and  happiness. 

The  scholars  of  the  seventh  class,  taught  by  Mr.  Porter,  exhibited 
some  inequahties  in  tlie  extent  of  their  proficiency.  There  were, 
however,  in  this  class,  several  promising  pupils,  and  further  practice 
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in  the  "  Elementary  Lessons,"  will  doubtless  enable  them  to  compare 
favorably  with  their  competitors. 

Mr.  Conklin,  a  deaf-mute,  has  charge  of  the  sixth  class,  which 
comprises  a  number  of  well  trained  and  carefully  instructed  pupils, 
whose  progress  confer  credit  on  their  teacher. 

After  a  brief  recess,  during  which  the  committee,  visitors  and  fami- 
ly partook  of  refreshments,  the  examination  was  resumed  with  the 
ffth  class,  under  Mr.  Morris.  A  marked  improvement  was  observed 
in  this  class  since  the  last  year.  The  pupils  showed  much  readiness 
in  the  construction  of  sentences,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  history 
and  geography,  and  great  facility  in  penmanship.  The  examination 
of  this  class  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Carey  has  the  superintendence  of  the  fourth  class.  The  high 
degree  of  attainment  which  distinguished  his  pupils  at  the  last  exami- 
nation, was  manifest  on  the  present  occasion.  Their  compositions 
evinced  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  much  skill  in  composition. 
They  were  well  versed  in  geography,  history  and  astronomy,  in  which 
they  gave  several  interesting  illustrations,  which  the  committee  are 
prevented,  by  want  of  time,  from  engrossing  in  this  report. 

The  third  class  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  and  contains  a 
number  of  intelligent  pupils.  After  several  preliminary  questions, 
they  were  closely  examined  in  history,  geography  and  arithmetic.  In 
these  branches,  and  in  composition,  their  exercises  were  very  credita- 
ble. Their  knowledge  of  scripture  history,  and  facility  in  the  use  of 
the  sign  language,  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bartlett's  class,  the  second,  was  next  visited.  The  exercises 
were  various  and  interesting,  comprising  difficult  questions  in  philo- 
sophy and  natural  history,  language,  geography  and  astronomy.  To 
all  of  which  the  replies  were  ready,  and  the  illustrations  appropri- 
ate. Mr.  Randall  conducted  a  portion  of  this  examination,  and  warm- 
ly commended  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars. 

'J'he  closing  exercise,  being  the  examination  or  rather  the  exhibition 
of  the  first  or  most  advanced  class,  under  direction  of  the  principal, 
was  conducted  by  him,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution,  in  presence  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  a  large  number  of  visitors.  With  the 
assent  of  the  committee,  the  popular  form  of  an  exhibition  was  adopt- 
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ed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  audience  a  more  general  idea 
of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  its  results,  than  could  be  obtained 
from  the  ordinary  mode  of  examination.  Questions  were  propounded 
in  almost  every  branch  of  learning,  to  which  the  pupils  gave  ready 
and  accurate  replies.  The  daily  journals  of  the  class  were  exhibited, 
in  which  are  recorded  the  private  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  scholars 
— their  impressions  of  visible  nature — their  knowledge  of  a  Divine 
Being,  and  his  attributes — descriptions  of  their  occasional  excursions  ; 
in  short,  transcripts,  as  it  were,  of  each  individual  mind. 

A  number  of  well  written  and  amusing  compositions  were  read, 
evincing  lively  imagination  and  free  command  of  language. 

A  fable  was  read  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  which  being  con- 
veyed to  the  pupils  in  signs  by  the  principal,  was  instantly  transferred 
by  them  to  their  slates,  and  in  almost  every  instance,  with  surprising 
accuracy. 

Recitations  in  signs  were  given  by  Mr.  Gamage,  Mr.  Paterson,  Miss 
Budd,  and  others,  which  elicited  the  warmest  commendation,  and  add- 
ed much  to  the  agreeable  character  of  the  exercises. 

The  exhibition  continued  till  the  latest  hour  practicable,  and  closed 
with  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  signs,  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
R.  Budd.  The  committee  regret  that  the  connexion  of  this  young 
lady  with  the  Institution  has  terminated  by  the  completion  of  her 
course  of  instruction,  and  they  cheerfully  express  their  gratification 
at  the  superiority  of  her  various  attainments,  and  the  excellence  of  her 
personal  deportment.  Their  cordial  good  wishes  follow  her  to  the  do- 
mestic circle. 

The  president  of  the  board  being  unavoidably  absent,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  principal  was  read.  The  following  passage 
may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  in  connection  with  this  report : — 

Please  to  express  my  regret  to  the  board,  and  say  to  the  pupils 
who  are  to  leave  the  Institution,  that  they  will  carry  with  them  my 
earnest  prayers  for  their  health  and  prosperity,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  and  that  I  trust  they  will  never  forget  either  the  literary  or 
rehgious  mstructions  they  have  received. 

"  To  those  who  are  only  to  be  absent  from  us  during  the  vacation, 
present  my  sincere  wish  that  they  may  find  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
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in  their  coming  visit  to  their  friends,  and  spend  their  holydays  inno- 
cently and  joyously,  and  return  to  us  with  invigorated  health  and  spi- 
rits, and  increased  desires  of  improvement  in  their  studies,  and  in 
every  advantage  which  the  Institution  affords  for  their  intellectual  and 
rehgious  advancement." 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  chair  was  taken  by  John  R. 
Willis,  Esq.  vice  president,  by  whom  certificates  of  good  conduct 
and  proficiency  in  study,  were  delivered  to  the  following  pupils,  who 
have  fulfilled  their  term  of  five  years,  viz  : 

Orville  Gunn,  John  S.  Webster, 

John  W.  Ackley,  Abraham  Johnson, 

Mary  E.  Hegeman,  Aaron  Herrington, 

Miriam  Wells,  Clark  Thomas, 

Jacob  Barnhart,  Ebenezer  Barton, 

Frederick  Groesbeck,  William  Kinney, 

Betsey  Hills,  Elizabeth  H.  Disbrow, 

Elizabeth  Sherlock,  Lucien  D.  Wood. 

Diplomas  were  conferred,  by  the  presiding  officer,  on  the  follow- 
ing pupils,  who  have  completed  the  full  term  of  instruction,  viz  : 

Bridget  Skelly,  William  Bragg, 

Eliza  Martin,  James  Paterson, 

Rosetta  Crawford,  Chester  Johnston, 

Pauline  Broqua,  Myron  Simpkins. 

Virginia  Butler, 

The  following  State  pupils,  having  completed  their  respective  terms 
of  five  and  six  years  instruction,  were  recommended  for  re-selection. 

Of  Jive  years. 

John  W.  Ackley,  Miriam  Wells, 

Abraham  Johnson,  John  S.  Webster, 

Elizabeth  Sherlock,  Mary  E.  Hegeman, 

Frederick  Groesbeck,  Betsey  Hills, 

Jacob  Barnhart,  Clark  Thomas. 
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Of  six  years. 

Davis  Howell,  Eleanor  Fearon, 

Joseph  S.  Bosworth,  Mary  Ann  Bracy, 

Anna  Mead  Wayland,  Christian  Crepts, 

William  0.  Fitzgerald,  Daniel  D.  Brown, 

Cyrus  R.  Blowers,  Martha  Ann  Bucklin. 
Mary  Ann  McGuire, 

The  duties  of  the  examination  being  terminated,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  principal,  Mr.  Randall  delivered  the  following  address, 
which  was  translated  in  signs  to  the  pupils  : 

*'  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  pressure  of  official  duties  and  en- 
gagements has  deprived  you  of  the  presence  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent, on  this  most  interesting  occasion.    His  acute  intellect  and  be- 
nevolent heart  would  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  spectacle 
which  has  this  day  been  displayed ;  he  would  have  returned,  as  I 
shall  do,  impressed  with  a  deeper  and  more  profound  conviction  of  the 
beneficence  of  that  policy  which  thus  annually  reclaims  from  igno- 
rance, from  uselessness,  and  consequent  suffering,  so  important  a  por- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  State.    In  the  course  of  the  seven  years  during 
which  I  have  been  oflicially  connected  with  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  I  have  from  time  to  time  perused,  with  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit, the  various  annual  reports  of  the  superintendents  and  visitors,  as 
well  as  of  the  board  of  directors  and  managers  of  this  Institution  ;  and 
I  have  occasionally  witnessed  the  public  exhibitions  of  a  portion  of  the 
students  at  the  Capital  of  the  State,  during  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature.   I  assure  you,  however,  in  all  sincerity,  that  no  anticipations  I 
could  have  formed  from  any  previous-  knowledge  of  your  Institution, 
equals  the  reality  which  I  have  this  day  witnessed.    The  clearness 
and  precision  with  which  the  numerous  and  difficult  mathematical 
problems  proposed  to  you,  have  been  solved ;  the  accuracy,  variety 
and  extent  of  your  historical  information,  your  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  beautiful  and  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  your  just  con- 
ception of  the  idioms  and  the  powers  of  the  English  language ;  and 
above  all,  your  manifest  appreciation  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  the  cardinal  principles  of  virtue  and  morality,  affi)rd  the  most  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  advantages  which  you  here  enjoy,  and  of  the  in- 
dustry and  fidelity  with  which  they  have  been  improved. 
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"  Those  of  you  who  are  about  leaving  the  Institution,  where  you 
have  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours  and  days,  and  years,  can  best  ap- 
preciate these  advantages.  You  came  here  in  thick  and  almost  hope- 
less mental  gloom  and  darkness,  ignorant  alike  of  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  your  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  of  the  treasures  of  science, 
the  resources  of  art,  and  the  means  of  elevating  your  condition,  or  se- 
curing your  well  being.  Deprived,  by  the  dispensations  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  of  those  facihties  for  communicating  with  your  brethren 
of  the  human  family  which  others  enjoyed,  you  seemed  to  be  cut  off 
from  all  those  sources  of  enjoyment  and  means  of  usefulness  which 
constitute  the  heritage  and  birthright  of  the  race,  and  to  be  permanently 
secluded  from  companionship  with  your  kind :  but  "  in  the  desert  a 
fountain  was  springing,"  a  fountain  of  pure  benevolence,  exhaustless 
kindness,  untiring  patience,  enlightened  philanthropy  and  good  will. 
Your  teachers  took  you  by  the  hand — provided  for  all  your  wants — 
taught  you  how  to  unfold  all  your  faculties  of  thought  and  action — 
and  placed  at  your  command  the  great  storehouse  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  and  virtue.  You  go  hence  with  minds  thoroughly  disciplined 
and  trained — with  afifections  carefully  cultivated  and  rightly  directed, 
with  all  the  means  of  future  usefulness,  enjoyment  and  respectabihty 
in  your  several  vocations  ;  and  you  carry  with  you  into  the  busy  world 
to  which  you  are  restored,  the  heartfelt  benedictions  of  every  en- 
lightened and  philanthropic  mind.  While  you  will  not  find,  in  the 
crowded  and  jostling  thoroughfares  of  pleasure  and  business,  that  uni- 
form and  affectionate  solicitude  for  your  happiness  and  prosperity, 
which  it  has  been  your  favored  lot  to  experience  within  these  walls, 
you  will  nevertheless  experience,  in  every  stage  of  your  future  pro- 
gress, the  substantial  benefits  which  have  here  been  conferred  upon 
you ;  and  whether  you  go  forth  to  scenes  of  active  exertion,  or  re- 
main to  grace  the  domestic  circle,  the  time  you  have  here  so  cre- 
ditably and  profitably  spent  will  be  converted  for  you,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  into  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  wise  pur- 
poses, good  deeds  and  profitable  reflections.  Wherever  you  go,  and 
whatever  fortune  may  betide  you,  you  will  never  cease  to  experience 
the  paternal  guardianship  of  the  State,  which  has  assumed,  and  thus 
far  completed  the  task  of  your  education,  and  the  continued  solicitude 
and  deep  interest  of  all  in  any  way  connected  with  this  Institution. 
Always  remember,  in  every  exigency  of  life,  that  to  be  good  is  to  be 
Ijappy — that  to  obey  in  all  things  the  laws  and  to  conform  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Creator — to  do  and  to  submit  to  his  will,  and  to  repose 
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all  your  trust  and  confidence  in  his  superintending  providence — are 
the  unfailing  conditions  upon  which  alone  you  can  secure  your  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  here,  and  your  happiness  heareafter. 

"  Commending  you  to  the  protection  and  blessing  of  that  Being, 
without  whose  knowledge  and  regard  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  who  is  abundantly  able  to  keep  you  from  all  the  assaults 
of  an  evil  world,  I  bid  you  all  and  each  an  affectionate  farewell." 

This  excellent  and  affectionate  address  was  listened  to  with  marked 
interest  by  the  audience,  and  was  received  with  deep  feehng  by  the 
pupils. 

It  is  a  source  of  sincere  pleasure  to  the  committee,  and  they  doubt 
not  it  will  be  so  to  the  board  generally,  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  his  place  has  been  supplied  by  one  so  well  quali- 
fied to  appreciate  the  merits  of  an  institution  closely  connected  with 
the  department  of  public  instruction  and  dependent  upon  the  liberality 
of  the  State  for  its  endowment  and  support. 

A  prayer  in  signs,  by  the  principal,  terminated  the  exercises  of  the 
day.  It  was  well  remarked  in  reference  to  this  occasion,  that  those 
who  were  present  and  witnessed  the  exhibition  could  not  fail  to  expe- 
rience devout  gratitude  to  a  beneficent  God,  who  thus  permitted  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  to  be  unsealed,  and  the  mouths  of  the  dumb  to  be 
opened. 

^    The  committee  conclude  their  report  with  the  confident  assurance 
that  the  trusts  conferred  by  the  board  are  in  competent  and  faithful 
hands  ;  and  with  an  earnest  prayer  that  in  all  its  departments  the  In- 
stitution may  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed.)      PROSPER  M.  WETMORE, 
HENRY  E.  DAVIES, 
BENJ.  R.  WINTHROP. 


REPORT 


Of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

SECRETARY'S  OFFICE,  > 
Department  of  Common  Schools,  5 
Albany,  August  1,  1844. 

Hon.  Samuel  Young, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

SIR  : — Having  in  accordance  with  your  request  attended  the  an- 
nual examination  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  a:  d  Dumb, 
on  the  15th  day  of  July  last,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  in  reference  as  well  to  the  general  condition  of  the  Institution, 
as  to  the  course  of  instruction  and  mental  discipline  therein  pursued, 
and  its  results,  so  far  as  the  requisite  means  of  observation  were  in 
my  power. 

In  company  with  the  principal,  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  of  examination  of  the  board  of  directors,  Gen. 
Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Henry  E.  Davies  and  Benjamin  R.  Winthrop, 
Esq.,  every  portion  of  the  extensive  and  well  arranged  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  Institution  was  examined  ;  and  it  affords  me  the  ut- 
most pleasure  to  state,  that  nothing  seemed  to  be  wanting,  which 
could  in  any  way  conduce  to  the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  pupils,  and  to  their  mental  and  moral  improvement.  The  grounds 
are  spacious  and  admirably  adapted  in  every  way  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  phys- 
ical exercises  and  amusements  of  the  pupils,  not  only  in  the  exten- 
sive gardens  attached  to  the  Institution,  but  by  the  erection  of  vari- 
ous gymnastic  frames,  swings,  &;c.  for  their  use.  Numerous  work- 
shops are  appropriated  to  the  various  manufactures,  a  knowledge  of 
•which  is  communicated  in  the  course  of  instruction  ;  and  several  very 
creditable  specimens  of  manufacturing  and  inventive  industry  and 
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skill,  were  submitted  to  our  examination.  This  department  of  the  In- 
stitution, in  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  constitutes  one  of  its 
most  important  and  valuable  features  ;  inasmuch  as  it  affords  the 
means  of  communicating  to  the  pupils  the  requisite  facilities  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  an  adequate  support  after  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  instruction.  ' 

Too  much  approbation  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  various  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  the  Institution.  Under  the  parental  supervision  of 
the  principal,  together  with  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  matron, 
Mrs.  Stoner,  and  her  assistants,  every  portion  of  this  vast  edifice 
presented  the  appearance  of  perfect  order,  neatness,  comfort  and  health : 
And  the  numerous  inmates  of  the  establishment,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  physical  health  and  vigor,  and  with  countenances  beaming  with 
intelligence,  contentment  and  happiness,  seemed  like  members  of  one 
large  family  bound  together  by  a  common  tie  of  affection  and  recipro- 
cal regard.  Spacious,  well  ventilated  and  neatly  arranged  apartments 
were  provided  for  the  convenient  accommodation  of  all  the  pupils,  as 
well  in  sickness  as  in  health  ;  and  although  in  the  beneficent  dispen- 
sation of  that  Providence  who  "  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb," 
not  one  of  this  large  and  most  interesting  family  were  subjected  to  the 
visitation  of  sickness  in  any  of  its  forms,  the  rooms  appropriated  for 
this  purpose,  were  in  all  respects  suitable  and  commodious.  In  short, 
the  conviction  was  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  after  a  full 
survey  of  all  the  internal  arrangements  connected  with  the  Institution, 
that  no  parent,  however  ardently  attached  to  his  or  her  offspring — 
however  anxiously  solicitous  for  their  well  being,  happiness  and  com- 
fort, in  view  of  an  afflictive  organic  deprivation  like  that  of  hearing 
and  speech — could  desire  for  them  a  happier  home,  kinder  or  more 
indulgent  guardians,  or  ampler  opportunities  for  intellectual  and  moral 
culture. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  pupils — one  hundred  and  seventy  in  number — 
assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution,  where  the  usual  devotional 
exercises  were  performed  in  the  mute,  but  expressive  language  of 
signs,  by  the  principal ;  and  to  which  the  most  heedful,  intelligent 
and  reverential  attention  was  paid  by  all.  The  several  classes  were 
then  examined,  in  the  order  of  their  arrangement,  commencing  with 
those  who  had  been  under  instruction  for  the  shortest  period,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  those  more  advanced.    The  first  and  second  class,  in  this  or- 
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der,  (being  the  ninth  and  eighth  in  the  regular  arrangement  of  classes,) 
were  under  the  instruction  of  Thomas  Gallaudet,  A.  B.,  and  Gilbert 
C.  W.  Gamage,  a  deaf  mute.  They  sustained  a  good  examination  in 
the  elementary  branches  of  instruction ;  and  evinced  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  fundamental  truths  of  christian  morals.  The  third  (seventh) 
class,  under  the  instruction  of  Samuel  Porter,  A.  M.,  also  underwent 
a  very  creditable  examination  in  the  elementary  lessons.  The  fourth 
(sixth)  class,  under  the  charge  of  Jeremiah  W.  Conklin,  a  deaf  mute, 
exhibited  unequivocal  evidence  of  proficiency,  not  only  in  the  elemen- 
tary, but  in  some  of  the  higher  branches ;  and  many  of  its  members 
solved  with  great  promptness,  various  and  difficult  problems  of  science, 
and  manifested  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  history  and  the 
general  principles  of  morals. 

The  fifth  class,  under  the  charge  of  O.  W.  Morris,  A.  M.,  was  ex- 
ercised in  orthography  and  orthoepy,  in  the  construction  of  sentences 
and  the  general  principles  of  language,  with  which  the  pupils  mani- 
fested a  very  thorough  acquaintance.  In  history  and  geography,  they 
exhibited  a  gratifying  familiarity  with  the  leading  incidents  and  promi- 
nent localities  laid  down  in  the  various  text  books,  maps  and  charts  in 
use  ;  and  in  penmanship,  acquitted  themselves  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  examiners. 

The  sixth  (fourth)  class,  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  A.  Gary, 
A.  M.,  produced  several  admirable  specimens  of  composition,  and 
appeared  well  skilled  in  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  the  English 
language,  and  in  geography,  history  and  astronomy.  In  the  latter 
branch  in  particular,  many  of  their  illustrations  were  far  in  advance 
of  such  as  could  have  been  expected,  under  the  numerous  disabilities 
incident  to  their  situation.  The  general  principles  which  govern  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  sublime  results  of  modern 
astronomical  investigation  and  research,  were  clearly  apprehended  and 
strikingly  developed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  ;  thus  evincing,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  the  intellectual  capacity  of  this  unfortunate 
class  of  our  fellow  beings,  to  grasp  the  highest  truths  of  physical  science. 

The  seventh  (third)  class,  under  the  charge  of  Jacob  Van  Nostrand, 
A.  M.,  were  exercised  in  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  compo- 
sition ;  and  the  illustrations  which  the  pupils  respectively  afforded  of 
the  leading  principles  in  each  of  these  sciences,  together  with  their 
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aptitude  and  facility  of  expression,  through  the  medium  of  the  sign 
language,  were  excceedingly  gratifying. 

The  eighth  (second)  class,  under  the  charge  of  D.  E.  Bartlett,  A. 
M.,  exhibited  a  succession  of  varied  and  interesting  exercises  in  the 
several  branches  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  which  had  been 
imparted  during  their  course  of  instruction.  In  the  solution  of  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  questions  propounded  to  them,  wholly  without 
pre-concert,  by  different  members  of  the  examining  committee  and  by 
the  undersigned,  they  manifested  a  remarkable  quickness  and  clearness 
of  perception,  and  a  comprehension  of  ideas  indicative  of  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  principles  and  details  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  were  exercised. 

The  ninth  (first)  class,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal, entertained  the  committee,  the  undersigned  and  a  large  audience 
which  had  assembled  in  the  chapel,  with  a  series  of  general  exercises, 
comprehending  most  interesting  illustrations  in  the  various  branches 
of  mental  and  moral  science ;  compositions  of  a  high  grade  of  excel- 
lence, as  well  in  thought  as  in  expression ;  and  vivid  and  life  like  re- 
presentations in  the  language  of  signs,  and  the  play  of  pantomime, 
of  scenes  and  actions  recorded  in  scripture  and  in  other  works.  The 
affecting  narrative  of  the  crucifixion  was  shadowed  forth  in  this  beau- 
tiful and  most  expressive  imagery,  with  a  clearness,  distinctness  and 
intelligent  adaptation  of  action  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  all  the 
details  of  that  sublime  and  yet  simple  description  of  the  Evangehsts 
prominently  and  forcibly  before  the  mind  of  the  attentive  and  earnest 
group  of  listeners. 

The  exercises  were  then,  after  the  bestowment  of  certificates  of 
good  conduct  and  proficiency  in  study  to  the  graduating  class,  brought 
to  a  close  by  appropriate  ceremonies  ;  and  this  interesting  and  happy 
group  of  children,  but  a  few  years  since  helpless  and  apparently  hope- 
less, in  their  irreparable  loss  of  speech  and  hearing,  separated  to  dif- 
fuse joy  and  gladness,  light  and  knowledge,  among  their  more  favored 
and  fortunate  friends  ;  and  to  proclaim  in  solemn  silence  all"  the 
noblest  triumph  of  science  and  benevolence,  in  the  unobstructed  ac- 
cess of  wisdom  and  truth,  in  all  its  beauty  and  comprehensiveness,  to 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  mute  and  voiceless  child  of  poverty  and 
misfortune. 
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The  mode  of  instruction  adopted  at  this  Institution,  although  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  that  adopted  in  similar  institutions  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  seems  well  adapted  to  the  communi- 
cation, in  the  smallest  possible  time,  and  in  the  easiest  and  most  prac- 
ticable mode,  of  mental  and  moral  knowldge  to  this  unfortunate  class 
of  beings.     By  a  skilful  combination  of  the  natural  and  acquired 
language  of  action — the  expression  of  ideas  by  means  of  natural  signs, 
gradually  expanded  into  a  systematic  and  artificial  generalization,  ac- 
cording to  the  progress  of  knowledge — and  by  the  agency  of  writing — 
the  pupils  are  enabled,  with  comparatively  a  very  inconsiderable  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labor,  to  convey  not  only  to  their  associates  and 
instructors,  but  to  their  friends  and  even  to  strangers,  an  accurate 
transcript  of  the  knowledge  they  possess  or  may  acquire  :  to  make 
known  their  wants  :  and  to  extend  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance 
with  the  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  the  material  world.    This  cer- 
tainly is  all  which  the  most  devoted  and  sanguine  philanthropist  could 
reasonably  require  ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  the  prevailing  mode 
of  instruction  in  this  Institution.    The  pupils  who  have  completed  the 
prescribed  course  may  not,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances,  probably 
will  not,  be  able  to  make  themselves  understood  to  any  considerable 
extent  by  strangers,  or  even  by  their  most  intimate  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, beyond  the  walls  of  the  Institution,  merely  through  the  agency 
of  the  sign-language — the  language  of  action — either  in  its  more  per- 
fect and  comprehensive  form — a  species  of  highly  artificial,  yet  most 
beautiful  and  expressive  pantomime — or  by  the  more  familiar  but 
slower  process  of  dactylology,  as  it  is  technically  termed — in  which 
the  letters  of  our  alphabet  are  each  represented  by  a  peculiar  and 
distinctive  arrangement  of  the  fingers :  but  where  either  or  both  of 
these  modes  of  making  themselves  understood  fail,  they  can,  in  all 
cases  and  under  almost  every  conceivable  circumstance,  recur  to  the 
use  of  the  slate,  with  which  they  are  constantly  provided,  or  of  pen, 
ink  and  paper,  which  is,  ordinarily,  easily  accessible.    Will  it  be  said 
that  this  mode  of  conveying  their  ideas  and  wants  might  be  attained 
without  a  long  and  expensive  course  of  instruction  ?  Such  an  allega- 
tion, however  plausible  at  first  view,  overlooks  the  important  fact  that, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  these  unfortunate  beings  are,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case — a  necessity  which  those  inheriting  and  ex- 
ercising the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech,  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  adequately  to  conceive — almost  wholly  des- 
titute  of  ideas  to  he  expressed — of  knowledge  to  be  communicated. 
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The  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  indeed  exist,  in  as  perfect  a  state, 
and  with  capabilities  as  vast  and  extensive  as  have  been  conferred 
upon  others  ;  but  a  very  important  condition  of  their  development  and 
expansion — that  which,  with  those  in  full  possession  of  all  the  physical 
attributes  of  our  common  nature,  is  to  the  mind  what  light  and  heat 
are  to  the  vegetable  world — the  constant  interchange  of  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions, by  the  agency  of  speech  and  hearing — is  wholly  wanting. 
We  habitually,  from  our  youth  up,  clothe  all  all  our  ideas  in  words — 
words  which  we  originally  obtained  from  others,  and  which  come  to 
represent  specific  and  clearly  defined  ideas ;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  we  can  even  conceive  of  an  abstract  idea,  wholly  sepa- 
rated from  its  verbal  exponent.  Now  the  deaf  mute,  from  birth,  has 
never  heard  a  human  sound ;  and  can  no  more  conceive  of  it  in  the 
abstract — much  less  grasp  the  idea  which,  with  us,  it  embodies,  than 
we  can  conceive  of  an  idea  totally  unconnected  with  its  corresponding 
word.  He  is,  therefore,  not  only  to  be  taught  how  to  express,  in 
writing  or  otherwise,  a  given  combination  of  ideas  or  thoughts ;  but, 
an  indispensable  preliminary,  the  ideas  or  thoughts  themselves 
must  first  be  communicated  to  him.  In  other  words,  ideas  or 
thoughts,  which  can  symbolize  themselves  to  our  minds  only  by  cor- 
responding words,  which  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  utter 
and  to  hear  others  utter,  are  to  be  conveyed  or  communicated  to  the 
mind  of  one  who,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  can  form  no  adequate 
conception  of  these  symbols — has  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
words  as  the  representative  or  exponent  of  ideas,  and  no  possible 
means  of  clothing  his  ideas,  in  the  only  garb  in  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  present  our  own.  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  This  is  the 
task — this  the  labor  with  which  the  educators  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  been  compelled  to  grapple  ;  and  this,  apparently  impracticable — 
this  Herculean  task,  they  have  successfully  achieved.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  the  intellectual  giants  of  modern  days  to  accomplish  this 
great  work.  Among  the  ancients,  in  the  midst  of  the  comparative 
civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  this  most  interesting  and  unfortunate 
class  of  the  human  family — probably  (as  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  infer 
from  all  we  know  of  its  history  in  a  physical  point  of  view)  far  more 
numerous  then,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  than  now — was 
regarded  as  under  the  ban  of  humanity — laboring  under  the  curse  of 
the  Deity,  for  some  inexpiable  offence,  either  of  their  progenitors  or 
possibly  of  themselves  in  some  preceding  state  of  existence.  At  a 
still  later  period,  and  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century 
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of  the  christian  era,  these  children  of  misfortune  were,  with  scarcely 
a  solitary  exception,  ranked  among  the  hopelessly  incurable  and  be- 
nighted objects  of  compassion  and  charity  ;  and  no  attempts  were 
made,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  lo  develop  their  intellectual  or  moral 
resources.  Two  centuries  more  had  elapsed  before  any  systematic 
or  enlightened  efforts  in  their  behalf  were  made  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  latter  portion  of  the  last  century  that  institutions  for  their  instruc- 
tion were  planned  and  executed  in  Holland,  France  and  Germany, 
under  the  auspices  of  philanthropic  and  enlightened  individuals,  as- 
sisted by  governments. 

The  first  of  these  was  established  at  Leipzig  in  1778.  Father 
Vanin  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  a  systematic  course 
of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  France.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Pereire,  a  Portuguese,  who  seems  to  have  used  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  to  have  attained  an  extraordinary  degree  of  success.  The 
Abbe  Deschamps  devoted  his  life  and  an  ample  fortune  to  this  labor  of 
love  :  and  in  1779,  published  a  work  upon  this  branch  o:  education. 
But  it  was  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee  who  placed- the  science — for  science  it 
may  well  be  termed — upon  the  commanding  basis  which  it  has  con- 
tinued since  to  occupy.  The  peculiarity  of  his  system,  consisted  in 
giving  to  the  language  of  action  the  highest  degree  of  expansion,  and 
in  rendering  it  by  means  of  methodical  signs,  co-extensive  with  that  of 
speech.  He  attempted  to  teach  articulation — a  mode  understood  to 
be  in  high  repute  even  now,  in  the  German  and  Dutch  schools,  but 
obviously  inappropriate,  and  undesirable,  even  if  practicable,  with  us. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  this  excellent  and  amiable  man,  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Paris  was  founded,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Abbe 
Sicard — a  man  in  every  respect  competent  to  carry  out  the  views  and 
extend  the  methods  of  his  predecessors,  in  this  field  of  labor.  In 
1815,  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  visited 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  in- 
struction pursued  by  him,  and  on  his  return,  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Laurent  Clerc,  one  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  Institution, 
with  whose  assistance,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  American  Asylum, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Hartford.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1817,  by  the  New-York  Institution,  which  struggled  through 
a  variety  of  embarrassments,  and  discouragements  not  necessary  to  be 
here  recapitulated,  until  1830,  when  its  present  excellent  and  accom- 
phshed  principal,  Mr.  Peet,  who  had  previously  been  connected  with 
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the  Institution  at  Hartford,  as  an  instructor,  took  charge  of  it,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Vaysse  from  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris.  Since 
that  time  its  advance  has  been  steadily  onward :  and  it  is  believed 
now,  to  have  attained  a  character  and  standing  for  usefulness  and  effi- 
ciency, second  to  none  in  the  Union — if,  indeed,  we  mav  not  justly 
add,  in  the  world.  Its  corps  of  instructors,  in  fidehty,  capacity  and 
devotion  to  the  interests  committed  to  their  charge,  cannot  be  excelled: 
and  nothing  seems  wanting  to  the  realization  of  the  highest  concep- 
tions we  can  form  of  the  qualification  for  success  in  this  benevolent 
enterprise. 

Having  incidentally  alluded  to  the  mode  of  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  by  articulation — or  the  production  of  speech  by  a  systematic 
training  of  the  vocal  organs,  accompanied  by  the  ability  to  under- 
stand what  is  uttered  by  another,  by  closely  watching  the  external 
play  of  these  organs  in  the  act  of  speech,  I  deem  it  not  inappropri- 
ate to  state  in  this  connection,  that  so  far  as  I  have  had  the  means  of 
forming  an  opinion  from  the  perusal  of  the  interesting  account  given 
by  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  Seventh  Annual  Report  as  secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education,  and  from  what  I  have  witnessed  of 
the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Institution  at  New-York,  I 
should  decidedly  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.    And  unless  I  am 
greatly  misled  by  the  published  statements  of  the  results  of  the  two 
modes,  even  in  these  institutions  in  Europe,  where  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  both  have  been  distinctly  developed,  under  the  most  favora- 
ble auspices,  an  undue  prominence  has  been  claimed  by  the  advocates 
of  the  former,  for  their  mode.    I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  mode  of 
bringing  the  deaf  mute  into  an  artificial  communication  with  his  more 
favored  fellow  being — standing  by  itself  and  unconnected  with  either 
of  the  other  modes  which  have  been  above  enumerated — as  a  deplo- 
rable sacrifice  of  time,  energy  and  talent,  to  the  attainment  of  at  best, 
a  very  imperfect  and  questionable  result.    Regarded  as  a  mere  scien- 
tific experiment — as  the  triumph  of  mind  over  the  most  formidable  im- 
pediments w4iich  nature  can  interpose  to  its  progress — it  is  unques- 
tionably worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the  long  catalogue  of  inventive 
genius,  and  indefatigable  perseverance.  But,  even  in  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  immeasurably  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  brilliant  success  with 
which  the  combination  of  obstacles  interposed  by  nature  to  the  admis- 
sion of  knowledge  and  mental  and  moral  culture,  was  attended  in  the 
well  known  cases  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Julia  Brace.  Unaccompa- 
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nied  by  either  of  the  distinctive  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in 
our  institutions,'  the  mere  possession  of  the  faculty  of  speech  and  of 
the  abihty  to  comprehend  the  utterance  of  others,  would  leave* the 
deaf-mute  utterly  powerless  for  all  the  purposes  of  effective  commu- 
nication with  his  fellows,  wherever  and  whenever  light  was  excluded 
or  a  continued  and  sustained  conversation  was  requisite,  or  any  seri- 
ous interruption  or  embarrassment  intervened.  As  an  occasional  re- 
source, where  other  means  existed  for  the  communication  and  inter- 
change of  ideas,  no  other  objection  to  this  mode  occurs,  except  the 
very  obvious  one,  of  the  virtual  loss  of  time  spent  in  its  acquisition. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  years  must  elapse,  before 
this  power  could  be  effectually  communicated.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
chimerical  to  expect  or  to  desire  either  its  substitution  in  the  place  of 
our  existing  systems,  or  its  addition  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  educa- 
tion of  those,  who  are  adequately  furnished  with  the  means  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness  without  its  aid  ? 

I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  presented  by  this  report,  to  advert, 
very  briefly,  to  the  subject  of  the  early  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  our  elementary  institutions  of  learning.  Pupils  of  twelve 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  only  are  eligible  as  State  beneficiaries  in 
the  Institution  at  New-York.  I  am  informed  by  the  principal,  that 
those  pupils  who  enter  the  Institution  after  having  attained  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  respectively,  make  much  greater  advancement 
than  those  who  enter  at  an  earlier  period  :  Such  an  extension  leaves 
seven  or  nine  years,  during  which  these  children,  after  attaining  a 
suitable  age  for  mental  culture  and  improvement,  might  as  it  seems  to 
me,  be  profitably  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  and  well 
qualified  teacher  in  our  common  schools.  A  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  their  associates,  could  not  fail  to  be  speedily  established, 
under  such  circumstances  :  and  the  natural  and  intuitive  sign-lan- 
guage— the  language  of  action — would  constitute  a  valuable  founda- 
tion for  subsequent  progress  and  expansion  under  more  favorable 
auspices.  The  task  of  the  instructor,  although  a  delicate  one,  and 
requiring  nice  discrimination,  tact  and  judgment,  would,  it  is  conceiv- 
ed, be  far  from  burdensome,  irksome  or  unpleasant :  and  some  of  the 
elementary  branches  of  knowledge,  as  for  instance  writing,  drawing, 
&c.  together  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  morals,  might  by  a 
continued,  gradual  and  persevering  effort,  be  communicated.  It  has 
already  been  observed,  and  indeed  is  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection, 
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that  the  deprivation  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  by  no  means  implies 
the  absence  of  any  of  the  mental  faculties  ;  its  only  effect,  when  un- 
accompanied by  organic  derangement  of  other  portions  of  the  system, 
being  the  necessary  absence  of  those  conditions  of  mental  progress 
and  development,  which  ^re  the  general  heritage  of  the  race.  The 
ordinary  avenues  for  the  admission  of  knowledge,  being  thus  closed, 
access  must  be  sought  by  other  means.  The  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  are  unimpaired,  and  ready  to  respond  to  the  voice,  however 
inaudible,  of  the  teacher,  when  the  channel  shall  have  been  discover- 
ed, by  means  of  which  the  mind  and  the  heart  may  be  reached.  May 
not,  then,  this  channel  be  sought  out,  and  appropriated,  advantageously 
and  profitably,  at  an  early  period,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  mental  and  moral  culture,  afforded  to  the  children  of 
our  common  schools  ?  May  we  not  hope,  in  the  exercise  of  that  kind 
and  patient  assiduity  and  gentleness  which  characterizes  the  accom- 
plished teacher,  to  shorten  yet  more  the  distance  which  has  so  long 
intervened  between  these  interesting  children,  and  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  human  family  ;  and  to  add  yet  another  and 
crowning  triumph  to  the  onward  march  of  civilization  and  an  enlighten- 
ed Christianity  ?  These  suggestions  are,  with  great  deference  and  res- 
pect, committed  to  your  superior  judgment  and  experience. 

The  undersigned  cannot  conclude  this  communication  without  ex- 
pressing his  heartfelt  acknowledgments  for  the  urbanity,  courtesy  and 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  principal,  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
examining  committee,  and  the  board  of  directors,  which  rendered  his 
official  visit  to  the  Institution,  one  of  peculiar  personal  pleasure  and 
gratification.  He  would  also  respectfully  suggest  for  your  considera- 
tion, the  expediency  of  recommending  the  extension  of  the  number 
of  State  pupils  now  provided  for  at  this  Institution,  to  at  least  twenty 
for  each  Senate  district,  instead  of  sixteen,  the  number  now  authori- 
zed. The  painful  necessity  of  annually  excluding  from  the  benefits 
and  blessings  of  this  noble  charity,  numerous  applicants,  equally  en- 
titled, upon  every  principle  of  individual  justice,  and  an  enlightened 
public  policy,  to  participate  in  the  public  bounty  in  this  respect,  with 
those  who  now  enjoy  it,  presents  of  itself,  the  strongest  inducement 
to  a  benevolent  heart,  to  indicate  and  if  possible  to  promote  the  adop- 
tion of  the  appropriate  remedy.  The  application  of  the  requisite 
funds  for  a  purpose  so  equitable,  and  so  beneficent,  could  not  fail,  in 
my  judgment,  to  receive  the  universal  approbation  of  an  enlightened 
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community ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  the  "  bread"  thus  cast  upon  the 
waters,"  would,  "  after  many  days,"  return  to  its  dispensers,  the  body 
pohtic  and  social,  a  rich  harvest  of  intellectual  and  moral  blessings. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  S.  RANDALL, 
Deputy  Supt.  Common  Schools. 
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LETTER 

From  the  Principal,  to  the  Committee  on  Exami 

nation. 


To  Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 
Henry  E.  Davies, 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  Esquires, 

Committee  on  Examination. 

Gentlemen  : — The  following  paper,  embracing  a  comprehensive,  but 
complete,  view  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Institution,  is  here- 
with respectfully  submitted,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
trust  committed  to  you  by  the  Board,  and  enable  you  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions in  a  more  direct,  and  consequently,  shorter  way,  than  if  left 
to  explore  the  whole  field  unaided. 

The  pupils  of  the  Institution  are  divided  into  nine  classes,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  principal  and  eight  professors  and  teachers. 
Their  names,  time  of  instruction,  and  course  of  studies,  will  be  found 
in  the  following  schedule.  The  classes  are  presented  in  the  inverse 
order  of  their  attainments,  the  highest  number  being  applied  to  the 
least  advanced. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

HARVEY  PRINDLE  PEET, 

Principal, 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
July  Ibth,  1844. 
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SCHEDULE. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  Institution  may  be  considered  as 
resolving  itself  into  three  principal  divisions,  to  wit :  Domestic  econo- 
my, government,  and  education.  These  are  all  under  the  control  of 
the  principal,  who  is,  of  course,  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  manner  in  which  affairs  may  be  administered. 

I.  Under  Domestic  Economy  may  be  embraced  whatever  relates  to 
the  physical  wants  of  the  pupils.  With  regard  to  these,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  be  specific.    One  or  two  particulars,  however,  deserve  notice. 

1 .  The  female  pupils  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  an  expe- 
rienced matron,  whose  careful  attention  is  bestowed,  as  well  upon  the 
formation  of  their  manners,  as  upon  suitable  provision  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  comfort  and  happiness. 

2.  A  bathing  establishment  is  provided  for  the  pupils,  and  the  use  of 
it  is  rigidly  enforced. 

3.  Board  is  supplied  at  the  immediate  expense  of  the  directors. 

4.  The  instructors  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table  and  at  the 
same  hours  with  their  pupils.  All  the  tables  are  furnished  with  food 
of  the  same  description. 

II.  The  Government  of  the  Institution  is  that  of  a  well  ordered 
family.  The  principal  is  regarded  as  a  parent.  The  immediate  ad- 
ministration of  government  over  the  males  is  committed  to  the  instri^c- 
tors  in  succession.  The  government  of  the  females,  when  not  occupied 
in  the  school  room,  belongs  to  the  matron.  In  their  sitting  rooms 
they  are  likewise  usually  accompanied  by  the  assistant  matron,  from 
whom  they  receive  instruction  in  needle-work,  and  who  has  it  in  her 
power  to  exert  over  them  a  beneficial  influence.  The  whole  system 
of  government  is  subject  to  the  constant  oversight  of  the  principal. 

III.  Education  sub-divides  itself  into  four  departments :  the  phy 
sical,  the  mechanical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
The  first  of  these  two  are  intimately  connected. 

1.  Physical  education,  however,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  th 
term,  embraces  only  that  which  is  intended  to  give  elasticity  and  vigo 
lo  the  muscular  system ;  to  preserve  a  suitable  equilibrium  in  the  de 
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velopment  of  its  powers  ;  to  accustom  the  body  to  that  kind  and  de- 
gree of  exposure,  observed  to  be  most  favorable  to  strength  of  consti- 
tution, and  least  propitious  of  the  growth  of  effeminate  habits  ;  to  give 
nature,  in  short,  full  and  free  scope,  in  the  formation  of  the  animal 
man. 

2.  Mechanical  education  is,  on  the  other  hand,  still  useful  as  a 
species  of  exercise  without  requiring  the  equal  exertion  of  every  portion 
of  the  physical  system,  while  it  gives  over  a  certain  set  of  muscles, 
that  degree  of  command,  which,  as  applied  to  a  particular  art,  consti- 
tutes skill. 

In  this  a  choice  is  offered  between  five  occupations,  viz  :  Book- 
binding, cabinet-making,  tailoring,  shoe-making,  and  gardening.  The 
male  pupils  are  employed  in  some  one  of  these  occupations,  about 
four  hours  daily,  under  the  superintendence  of  skillful  workmen,  viz : 

Book-binding,  under  Mr.  Miller,  27  boys. 

Shoemaking,      "     Mr.  Hacket,  26  do. 

Tailoring,                Mr.  Trask,  15  do. 

Cabinet-making,"     Mr.  Genet,  16  do. 

Gardening,        "     Mr.  Mead,  10  do. 

The  female  pupils  in  the  meantime,  are  employed,  ten  in  learning 
to  fold  and  sew  books  ;  fifteen  in  the  tailor's  shop  ;  twenty-two  in 
dress-making  ;  and  the  remainder,  under  the  direction  of  the  seam- 
stress, in  sewing,  knitting,  &c.,  or  under  that  of  the  matron,  in  light 
household  affairs,  with  the  proper  management  of  which  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  should  become  acquainted. 

3.  The  intellectual  department  of  education,  if  it  will  not  rank  in 
importance  with  that  of  morals  and  religion,  requires,  at  least,  the  ex- 
ercise of  talent,  industry  and  perseverance,  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other.    The  details  of  this  are  given  in  the  following  schedule. 

4.  Religion  and  morality  are  inculcated  together,  and  constitute  a 
single  department  of  education.  No  opportunity  is  suffered  to  escape 
of  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  his  duty  to  his  Maker  and 
to  his  fellow  men  ;  and  the  word  of  God  is  constantly  referred  to  as 
the  basis  of  every  moral  precept.  We  need  but  speak  to  the  con- 
science of  any  human  being,  to  draw  from  him  the  admission,  at  least 
to  himself,  that  he  is  a  sinner.  We  need  but  appeal  to  his  reason,  to 
convince  him  that  he  is  therefore  deserving  of  punishment.    To  point 
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out  the  office  of  the  Mediator,  to  show  the  necessity  of  repentance, 
and  trust  in  him  for  salvation,  is  the  object  always  kept  in  view  in  the 
system  of  moral  and  religious  education,  pursued  in  this  Institution. 
Morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  rehgious  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
are  conducted  in  the  language  of  signs. 


NINTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Females. 

Helen  E.  Milmine, 
Elsey  C.  Bostwick, 
Eliza  Lighthall, 
Harriet  C.  Weyant. 


Males. 

Benjamin  Cilly, 
James  Miller, 
John  Weaver, 
Thomas  Bracy, 
William  Rosenkrants, 
Asahel  Andrews, 
Goodrich  Risley, 
Fletcher  Stewart, 
Daniel  M.  Whitten, 
Cyrenius  Montfort, 
William.  H.  Rider, 
James  H.  Winslow, 
Robert  J.  Martling, 
Jeffersc  Houston. 

Males  14.    Females  4.    Total  18. 

Teacher,  G.  C.  W.  Gamage. 

II.  Time  of  Instruction. 

This  class  entered  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  have  been  under 
instruction  from  eight  to  ten  and  a  half  months  ;  with  the  present 
teacher  only  since  the  first  of  last  April.  With  few  exceptions  it  em- 
braces the  inferior  half  of  those  who  were  admitted  at  that  time. 

III.  Studies. 

1 .  The  formation  and  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  written 
and  represented  on  the  hand. 


2.  Penmanship. 
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3.  Elementary  Lessons.  The  class  have  gone  over  and  reviewed 
183  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a  vocabulary  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand words,  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  inflections  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  the  simple  laws  of  construction,  a  detail  of  which  is  here 
unnecessary,  as  it  can  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  book  itself. 

4.  The  construction  of  simple  sentences,  original. 

5.  Numbers  in  names  and  figures,  from  one  to  one  thousand. 

6.  Scripture  Lessons.  Short  accounts  of  the  more  striking  events 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 


EIGHTH  CLASS, 


Males. 

Abram  L.  Briggs, 
William  H.  Mills, 
Alvan  H.  Cornell, 
John  H.  H.  Rider, 
Hugh  Shannon, 
Lewis  S.  Vail, 
George  W.  Harrison, 
Truman  Grommon, 
Edward  Benedict, 
Lawrence  N.  Jones. 
Males  10. 


L  Names. 

Females. 

Meribah  Cornell, 
Caroline  Cornwall, 
Harriet  Whitney, 
Silence  Taber, 
Janette  Wallace, 
Matilda  Fearon, 
Grace  J.  Colvin, 
Elizabeth  A.  Vnnderbeck, 
Elizabeth  Hughes, 
Maria  R.  Drake. 
Females  10.    Total  20. 

Teacher,  Thomas  Gallaudet. 


IL  Time  of  Instruction. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  this  class  entered  during  the 
month  of  September,  1843,  and  have  therefore  been  under  instruction 
about  ten  and  a  half  months. 

m.  Studies. 

1.  The  Alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship.    Exercises  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 
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3.  Elementary  Lessons.  The  class  have  gone  over  rather  more 
than  half  the  book,  and  acquired  a  familiarity  with  a  large  number  of 
the  most  common  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs  and  prepositions,  together 
with  all  the  personal  pronouns  and  the  inflections  of  a  verb  in  the 
simple  tenses. 

4.  The  numbers^  in  figures  and  words,  from  one  to  one  hundred. 

5.  The  formation  of  simple  sentences. 

6.  Lessons  in  Scripture  History,  giving  short  accounts  of  the  cre- 
ation, providence  of  God,  heaven  and  hell,  together  with  notices  of 
several  characters,  from  Adam  to  Joseph. 

The  general  course  of  instruction,  in  both  this  and  the  preceding 
class  is  the  same. 


SEVENTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 

George  P.  Archer, 
John  Thos.  Bell, 
Simeon  D.  Bucklen, 
Edward  Jewell, 
Ephraim  H .  Jewell, 
John  Kerrigan, 
John  Milmine, 
Hines  Moore, 
James  0.  Smith, 
Joseph  Sweetman, 
John  Townshend, 
N.  Denton  Wilkins. 

Males  12. 


Females. 

Sally  Bronson, 
Rosalia  Finch, 
Lavinia  Lighthall, 
Catharine  Persons, 
Hannah  M.  Patten. 


Females  5.    Total  17. 

Teacher y  Samuel  Porter. 


II.  Time  of  Instruction. 

These  pupils,  with  one  exception,  are  just  completing  their  second 
year.   N.  D.  Wilkins  entered  in  the  year  1839. 
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III.  Studies. 


1 .  Parley^ s  Primer.  The  class  have  gone  through  the  larger  part 
of  this  repeatedly,  and  thoroughly  reciting  it  verbatim  and  by  natural 
signs  ;  together  with  illustrative  sentences  dictated  by  the  teacher, 
and  similar  ones  composed  by  themselves. 

They  have  studied  in  a  similar  manner,  short  stories  and  descrip- 
tions prepared  for  them  by  their  teacher. 

2.  Question  and  Answer.  Exercises  in  the  easier  forms  have  been 
given  them  in  addition  to  those  connected  with  their  reading  lessons. 

3.  Composition.  The  class  have  been  encouraged  and  required  to 
write  compositions  upon  various  subjects,  and  more  particularly  to 
make  a  record  of  events  occurring  under  their  own  observation. 

4.  Elementary  Lessons  J'^  A  limited  use  has  been  made  of  this  book. 
Pains  have  been  constantly  used  to  inculcate  the  distinctions  between 
the  leading  pans  of  speech,  the  noun,  verb,  adjective  and  preposition, 
and  their  uses  in  the  construction  of  simple  sentences,  together  with 
the  use  of  the  pronouns.  The  modifications  of  the  verb  have  received 
attention,  more  particularly  the  present,  the  past  definite,  and  past  in- 
definite tenses  of  the  active  and  neuter  verb  of  the  present  tense,  of 
the  passive  verb,  with  the  present  participles.  The  use  of  some  con- 
junctive words  has  also  been  taught. 

5.  Primary  Arithmetic.  Numeration,  from  one  to  one  thousand. 
Addition  of  series  of  small  numbers ;  also  multiplication  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

6.  Bible  Lessons,  on  the  Old  Testament  history,  have  been  studied 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Parley's  Primer. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 

John  Henry  Taber, 
Cyrus  R.  Blowers, 


Catharine  McMonigel, 
Betsey  Hills, 


Females. 
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Lawrence  Van  Benschoten,        Dorcas  Vanderwerken, 
Jerome  Risley,  '  Bridget  Skelly, 

Martin  Bothwell,  Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 

Milton  A.  Jones,  Eliza  Jane  White, 

Emery  Pangburn,  Caroline  Brown. 

Peter  Brown, 
♦Thomas  Clark, 
•James  Tim, 

•Richard  A.  Hardenbergh. 

Males  11.    Females  7.    Total  18. 

Teacher^  J.  W.  Conkhn. 

II.  Time  of  Instruction. 

The  general  standing  of  this  class  is  one  of  three  years,  but  seve- 
ral have  dropped  into  it  who  have  been  in  the  Institution  for  a  much 
longer  time.  Catharine  McMonigel  and  John  H.  Taber  have  com- 
pleted their  fourth  year,  Cyrus  R.  Blowers  the  sixth,  Bridget  Skelly 
the  seventh,  and  Lawrence  Van  Benschoten,  the  eighth  year. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  Penmanship.  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  writing 
on  the  slates,  and  frequent  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

2.  ^'Elementary  Lessons^  Since  the  27th  of  May  last  this  book  has 
been  chiefly  used,  and  the  laws  of  construction  therein  laid  down,  the 
pupils  have  been  required  to  illustrate  in  original  sentences. 

3.  Compositions  and  narratives, 

4.  Arithmetic^  embracing  simple  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  di\ision. 

5.  Dialogue.    The  use  of  question  and  answer. 

6.  Scripture  History^  embracing  some  of  the  prominent  events  from 
the  creation  to  the  Kings  of  Israel. 

*Ab8ent 
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HFTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 

George  N.  Burwell, 
Isaac  Gary, 
William  Donley, 
John  Godfrey, 
J.  Asahel  Hall, 
John  Harrison, 
Abraham  Johnson, 
Isaac  Levy, 
Franklin  Smart, 
Samuel  A.  Taber, 
Selah  Wait, 
William  H.  Weeks. 

Males  1 2,  females  8 ;  total  20. 

Teacher^  O.  W.  Morris. 


Females. 

Elizabeth  Austin, 
Phebe  A.  Covert, 
Susan  Edgett, 
Jerusha  M.  Hills, 
Elizabeth  Kleckler, 
Sally  Lighthall, 
Elizabeth  Merrill, 
Margaret  Vanderwerken. 


11.  Time  of  Instruction. 

The  class  have  been  under  instruction  about  three  years,  except  A. 
Johnson,  five  years  ;  E.  Austin,  E.  Merrill,  S.  Edgett,  I.  Gary,  J. 
Harrison  and  I.  Levy,  four  years  ;  and  J.  M.  Hills,  two  years,  who 
have  been  transferred  from  other  classes. 


III.  Studies. 

1.  Geography.  In  the  use  of  Mitchell's  Primary  Geography,  the 
class  have  gone  through  the  United  States. 

2.  "  Elementary  Lessons^  They  have  given  particular  attention  to 
the  principles  of  construction,  and  illustrated  them  by  original  sen- 
tences. 

3.  Arithmetic,  The  Table  Book,  or  Primary  Arithmetic,  numbers, 
and  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide,  with  written  examples  in 
each  rule. 

4.  Scripture  History^  comprising  short  accounts  of  some  of  the 
principal  persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
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5.  Reading.  Books  taken  from  the  library  and  exchanged  weekly, 
have  been  read  with  much  interest  and  advantage.  Each  pupil  is 
furnished  with  Webster's  Dictionary. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

John  Condit  Acker,  Lavinia  Brock, 

Joseph  Benjamin  Hills,  Wealthy  Kames, 

George  Erastus  Ketcham,  Emily  Allen  Hills, 

John  White  Mumby,  Prudence  Lewis, 

John  LesHe  Pickering,  Isabella  McDougall, 

John  Fenton  Rapp,  Christiana  Jane  Many, 

George  William  Reed,  Ehzabeth  Mather, 

John  Telfair  Southwick,  Emily  Stanton, 

John  Skipwith  Webster.  Ann  Maria  Vail, 

Charlotte  Harriet  Webster. 
Males  9,  females  10;  total  19. 

Teacher  J  J.  A.  Cary. 

IL  Time  of  Instruction. 

With  two  exceptions,  the  pupils  of  this  class  have  been  under  in- 
struction four  years. 

IIL  Studies. 

1 .  Review  of  Mitchell's  Primary  Geography,  so  far  as  studied  last 
year,  (154  pages.)  The  book  finished,  including  the  lessons  on  astro- 
nomy. 

2.  Smithes  Arithmetic^  90  pages.  The  simple  rules,  federal  mo- 
ney and  reduction. 

3.  Parley's  History  of  the  United  States,  104  pages.  Questions 
and  answers  committed  to  memory,  and  the  substance  of  the  lessons 
embodied  in  original  compositions. 


4.  Grammar.  Its  principles  illustrated  and  applied,  with  the  use, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  Elementary  Lessons. 
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5.  Manuscript  Lessons^  embracing  letters,  dialogues,  tables,  a  vo- 
cabulary, &c. 

6.  Compositions  daily,  in  the  form  of  grammatical  exercises,  con- 
versation by  writing  and  the  manual  alphabet,  anecdotes,  abstracts  of 
lessons  in  geography,  astronomy  and  history,  letters,  a  journal,  &c. 

7.  Reading  books  from  the  library,  and  newspapers,  aided  by  the 
teacher  and  the  constant  use  of  the  dictionary. 

8.  Sabbath  Lessons.  Selections  from  Matthew,  with  references  to 
the  other  gospels. 


THIRD  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 

Orville  Gunn, 
Peter  Burgess, 
Aaron  Herrington, 
William  Kinney, 
Ebenezer  S.  Barton, 
Lucien  D.  Wood, 
Jacob  Barnhart, 
Frederick  Groesbeck, 
Joseph  S.  Bosworth, 
Charles  H.  Arnold, 
David  Jones. 

Males  11, 


Females. 

Miriam  Wells, 
Mary  A.  Bracy, 
Olive  Breg, 
Mary  A.  Hurley, 
Mary  E.  Crafts, 
Mary  A.  McGuire, 
Catharine  Gilhooly, 
Mary  E.  Hegeman. 


females  8;  total  19. 

Teacher,  Jacob  Van  Nostrand. 


II.  Time  of  Instruction. 

The  above  pupils  have  been  in  the  institution  from  four  to  seven 
years.    Their  attainments  are,  consequently,  quite  various. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  The  ''First  Book  of  History,''  has  been  used  as  a  textbook 
during  the  past  year.    Their  attention  has  been  principally  directed  to 
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the  New  England  States  and  to  New-York.  The  Geography  of 
the  United  States  "  has  been  studied  in  connection  with  this  history. 

2.  Arithmetic.  Most  of  the  class  are  well  versed  in  the  four  funda- 
mental rules. 

3.  Original  Compositions,  in  writing,  which  they  have  also,  from 
time  to  time,  been  practised.    Specimens  of  which  will  be  furnished. 

4.  Scripture  Lessons  have  been  given  every  week,  as  usual,  and 
recited  by  question  and  answer,  both  in  writing  and  by  signs. 


SECOND  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Cornelius  Cuddeback,  Pauhne  Pierrez, 

Myron  Simkins,  Martha  A.  Bucklen, 

Daniel  D.  Brown,  Anna  Mead  Wayland, 

John  W.  Ackley,  Rosetta  Crawford, 

Davis  Howell,  Eliza  Martin, 

William  A.  Burlingham,  Elizabeth  H.  Disbrow, 

Clark  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Sherlock, 

Christian  Crepts,  Eleanor  Fearon. 

William  0.  Fitzgerald. 

Males  9,  females  8  ;  total  17. 

Teacher,  David  E.  Bartlett. 

II.  Time  of  Instruction. 

This  is  a  class  of  six  years,  though  several  of  them  have  completed 
only  five  years,  and  one  of  them  only  three  years. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  Natural  History,  The  text  book  used  has  been  The  Class  Book 
of  Nature.  Portions  of  the  text  has  been  committed  to  memory  for 
evening  lessons,  the  whole  read  over  carefully,  and  recitations  re- 
quired by  signs,  and  in  writing.  Written  accounts  of  the  contents  of 
the  chapters  have  been  required  to  be  given  by  the  pupils  in  their  own 
language. 
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2.  Composition.  Letters  occasionally,  stories,  varieties  of  question 
and  answer,  and  occasional  exercises  in  journal  writing. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Occasional  exercises  in  numeration,  the  practice  of 
the  common  rules,  and  some  of  the  tables  of  weights,  measures,  &c. 

4.  Geography.  The  class  have  recently  commenced  studying  01- 
ney^s  Modern  Geography  with  the  use  of  the  atlas. 

5.  The  Bible.  Selected  portions  have  been  committed  to  memory 
and  recited  verbatim  in  writing,  also,  by  question  and  answer,  upon 
the  meaning  o  f  the  text.  At  other  times,  portions  selected  for  the 
pupils  to  read  and  reduce  the  sense  to  writing  in  their  own  language. 
They  have  also  been  required  to  give  written  accounts  of  persons  and 
events  mentioned  in  scripture  history. 


FIRST  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Isaac  H.  Benedict,  Virginia  Butler, 

James  Paterson,  EHzabeth  R.  Budd, 

William  Bragg,  Marion  Lyndes. 

Chester  Johnston. 

Males  4,  females  3  ;  total  7. 

Taught  hy  the  Principal. 

n.  Time  of  Instruction. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  are  brought  together,  rather  on  the  princi- 
ple of  uniformity  of  attainment  than  of  the  time  during  which  they 
have  been  under  instruction.  Being  the  remnant  of  the  first  class  of 
last  year,  their  distinct  organization  would  not  have  been  preserved 
had  any  other  arrangment  been  consistent  with  their  improvement. 
They  have  been  members  of  the  institution  from  four  to  eight  years, 
with  the  exception  of  Miss  Lyndes,  a  very  peculiar  case,  who  joined 
last  October. 

III.  Studies. 


1.  The  Class  Book  of  Nature  has  been  continued  from  the  182d 
page  to  the  end  of  the  book.    It  has  been  recited  more  by  subjects, 
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than  in  distinct  and  separate  parts ;  the  pupil,  by  giving  the  ideas  of 
the  author  in  his  own  language,  endeavoring  to  incorporate  them  as 
his  own. 

2.  Technical  Grammar ^  embracing  its  definitions,  the  inflections  of 
the  parts  of  speech,  the  relations  of  different  members  of  a  sentence, 
and  parsing. 

3.  Arithmetic-  Practical  examples,  applicable  to  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness transactions  of  life. 

4.  Original  Compositions,  specimens  of  w^hich  will  be  furnished 
the  committee. 

5.  Definitions  of  Terms  by  illustrative  examples. 

6.  The  Keeping  of  a  Journal,  embracing  the  daily  record  of  events  ; 
specimens  will  be  submitted  for  examination. 

7.  Biographical  Sketches  of  distinguished  persons,  both  in  civil 
and  sacred  history. 

8.  The  Bible.  Select  portions  have  been  assigned  weekly,  to  be 
committed  to  memory  for  the  sake  of  the  precept  contained,  or  to  as- 
certain the  facts  under  consideration,  or  the  incidents  in  the  Ufe  of 
the  individual  whose  character  is  delineated. 


REPORT 


Of  Mr.  Peet's  tour  through  Central  and  Western 
New- York,  with  a  select  number  of  his  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
1844. 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institu- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Gentlemen — 

In  June  last  it  was  proposed  for  your  consideration,  that  the 
undersigned  should  be  authorized  to  naake,  during  the  coming  vaca- 
tion, an  excursion  through  the  State,  with  a  select  number  of  his  pupils, 
in  order,  by  delivering  lectures,  and  holding  exhibitions  at  the  princi- 
pal points  on  his  route,  to  diffuse  more  correct  information,  and  awa- 
ken more  warm  and  active  interest  in  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion. The  expediency  of  this  was  urged,  in  view  of  the  very  general 
want  of  correct  information  on  this  subject,  even  among  men  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence.  It  was  also  stated,  that  in  too  many  cases, 
promising  deaf-mute  children  were,  by  the  apathy  or  incredulity  of 
parents  and  guardians,  withheld  from  the  means  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture  provided  by  the  State  ;  and  that  this  apathy  and  incre- 
dulity, for  the  most  part,  existed  only  because,  in  neighborhoods 
remote  from  the  institution,  its  character  and  success  were  little  known, 
or  imperfectly  appreciated. 

The  board  having  referred  the  proposition  to  the  appropriate  stand- 
ing committee  with  power,  that  committee,  by  resolutions  passed  on 
the  17th  July,  1844,  authorized  the  undersigned  to  carry  it  into  effect ; 
and  to  avail  himself  of  such  aid  from  the  members  of  the  institution 
as  might  be  judged  expedient. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  1 1th  September  last,  the  under- 
signed made  a  verbal  statement  of  the  prominent  incidents  of  the  ex- 
cursion, when  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Peet  be  requested  to  reduce  to  writing  the 
statements  and  details  now  made,  and  embody  them  in  a  report,  to  be 
presented  at  a  subsequent  meeting." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  imdersigned  has  the  honor 
to  present  the  following  Report : 

The  party,  for  the  proposed  excursion,  consisted  of  the  undersign- 
ed, Professor  Bartlett  of  the  institution,  and  four  deaf  mutes,  who 
had  completed  their  term  of  instruction,  viz :  two  young  men,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Conklin  and  Mr.  G.  C.  W.  Gamage,  and  two  young  ladies, 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Wayland  and  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Budd.  The  latter 
travelled  under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Peet. 

We  left  the  institution  on  the  24th  July,  and,  accompanied  by  some 
friends  who  were  going  to  the  Springs,  took  the  evening  boat  for  Troy, 
where  we  arrived  next  morning,  and,  after  breakfast,  continued  our 
route  by  railroad.  In  the  cars  I  fortunately  met  the  Hon.  David  Wa- 
ger, of  Utica,  who,  upon  learning  the  object  of  our  tour,  manifested 
a  truly  generous  and  benevolent  interest  in  it.  From  him  I  received 
letters  of  introduction  which  were  afterwards  highly  serviceable,  in- 
asmuch as  they  served  to  procure  us  a  free  passage  on  the  railroad 
from  Schenectady  to  Utica.  This  favor  presented  an  example  of  libe- 
rality which  was  imitated  by  all  the  railroad  companies,  on  the  great 
route  from  Schenectady  to  Buffalo,  both  on  our  progress  and  return. 
The  like  favor  was  extended  to  us  on  the  railroads  from  the  latter 
place  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Lockport,  and  from  Schenectady  to  Troy. 
I  here  take  the  opportunity  to  lender  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
to  these  companies  and  their  attentive  and  courteous  agents,  the  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  in  which,  I  am  sure,  the  board  will  concur. 

The  first  evening  after  our  arrival  at  Saratoga  was  spent,  by  invi- 
tation, at  Chancellor  W^alworth's,  where  our  pupils  attracted  much 
notice,  and  were  treated  with  marked  attention.  Indeed  the  intel- 
lectual expression  and  graceful  deportment  of  these  deaf  mutes,  was, 
at  every  place  we  visited,  the  subject  of  general  and  flattering  remark. 
The  next  evening,  Friday,  we  held  a  public  exhibition  in  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chester's  church.    This  being  the  first,  our  arrangements  were 
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not  as  complete  as  we  wished,  and  our  success  was  less  than  on  sub- 
sequent occasions.  A  favorable  impression  was,  however,  made  on 
the  minds  of  many,  which  may  possibly  hereafter  prompt  to  warmer 
sympathy  and  more  efficient  aid  in  behalf  of  some  unfortunate  deaf- 
mute.  Our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  Chester  for  his  kindness 
and  sympathy  on  that  occasion. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  were  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  with  our 
friends  at  Saratoga,  and  on  Monday,  July  29th,  we  took  leave  of  this 
temple  of  health  and  fashion,  and  reached  Little-Falls,  via  Schenec- 
tady, a  distance  of  seventy-seven  miles,  about  noon.  Here,  arrange- 
ments having  been  previously  made  by  Jarvis  N.  Lake,  Esq.,  whom  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  at  Saratoga,  we  held  an  exhibition  in  the 
evening,  to  a  small  but  intelligent  and  attentive  audience,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  after  a  glimpse  at  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  falls,  and 
a  visit  to  the  factories  of  this  thriving  manufacturing  village,  we  con- 
tinued our  route  to  Utica. 

On  Wednesday,  the  31st,  we  gratified  the  curiosity  of  our  pupils 
and  our  own,  by  a  visit  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  whose  distin- 
guished superintendent.  Dr.  Brigham,  received  us  with  much  courtesy. 
Through  the  kind  co-operation  of  Gen.  Ostrom  and  Thomas  P.  Walker, 
Esq.,  we  held  our  exhibition  in  the  evening  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  were  much  encouraged  by  the  interest  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  respectable  audience  assembled.  Considerable  rain  had  fallen,  at 
intervals  during  the  day,  and  just  as  the  exercises  were  commencing, 
a  heavy  shower  came  up  which  prevented  many  from  attending. 

Our  original  plan  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  excursion  by 
issuing  tickets  of  admission  at  a  low  rate.  But  it  was  found  that  this 
demand  of  money  in  advance  for  an  exhibition  of  the  character  of 
which  few  people  had  any  previous  conception,  tended  to  prevent  the 
greatest  possible  good  from  our  excursion,  by  diminishing  the  number 
whom  we  could  address,  and  that,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
it  was  more  eligible  to  leave  the  entrance  free,  and  trust  to  the  inte- 
rest excited,  for  such  contributions  at  the  close,  as  each  person  might 
feel  willing  or  able  to  give.  The  latter  plan  was  now  adopted,  and 
continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  tour,  I  may  here  observe,  that 
though  the  total  receipts,  during  our  excursion,  were  not  equal  to  the 
total  expenditures,  yet  liberal  contributions  were  made  in  several 
places,  and  that  the  pecuniary  loss  on  the  whole  excursion  will,  it  is 
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believed,  be  far  overbalanced  by  the  benefit  to  the  interests  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  large,  which  will 
result  from  it. 

From  Utica,  we  were  carried  over  another  branch  of  the  great  western 
line  of  railroad  to  Rome.  Here  we  met  with  much  hospitality  and 
attention  from  Dr.  Pope,  Rev.  Mr.  Boardman,  and  other  distinguished 
citizens.  Our  exhibition  in  the  evening,  at  the  Concert  Hall,  evinced, 
^hat  the  Romans  of  Oneida  are  as  much  interested  in  spectacles  of  a 
benevolent  and  scientific  kind,  as  the  old  Romans  were  in  those  of  a 
different  nature.  At  the  close,  a  brief  but  eloquent  address  was  made 
by  Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  Esq.  to  whom  we  were  much  indebted  for 
the  arrangements  of  the  evening. 

From  Rome  we  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  where  many  an  Archime- 
des had  reason  to  say  eureka,  in  contemplating  the  practical  solution 
which  we  exhibited,  of  a  great  philosophical,  moral  and  philanthropic 
problem.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  aid  ren- 
dered by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  and  the  leading  members  of  his  churchy 
who  kindly  opened  their  place  of  worship  for  our  accommodation. 

Before  leaving  Syracuse,  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  neighboring 
village  of  Salina,  partly,  to  pay  a  call  to  one  of  our  former  pupils, 
whose  father,  Mr.  Latham  Avery,  is  an  extensive  proprietor  of  salt- 
works, and  partly,  to  visit  the  celebrated  salt  spring,  which  has  prov- 
ed so  copious  a  source  of  public  convenience.  State  revenue,  and  in- 
dividual wealth. 

Our  next  stage  was  to  the  beautiful  village  of  Auburn,  which,  pass- 
ing through  a  delightful  tract  of  country,  we  reached  on  Saturday,  the 
3d  August.  Here  we  met  with  a  very  cordial  and  flattering  recep- 
tion from  Ex-Gov.  Seward,  who  seemed  pleased  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  once  more  showing  that  kind  and  fatherly  interest  in  an  un- 
fortunate class  of  the  citizens  of  the  Stale,  which  he  so  steadily  dis- 
played while  in  the  various  stations  of  public  life.  We  spent  the 
Sabbath  at  Auburn,  and  lingered  among  its  hospitable  citizens  three 
days.  Our  exhibition  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  August  6th,  and 
was,  perhaps,  superior  in  interest,  to  any  one  that  had  preceded  it. 
The  clergymen  of  the  village,  and  the  professors  and  members  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  were  generally  present,  and  appeared  to  take 
much  interest  in  the  exercises  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  lecture,  which 
as  usual,  preceded  them.    Of  these  exercises,  the  specimens  given 
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of  the  graceful  and  expressive  language  of  pantomime,  were  naturally 
always  the  most  attractive  for  the  majority  of  the  assemblage,  fre- 
quently, by  turns,  riveting  breathless  attention,  and  eliciting  rapturous 
applause  ;  but  the  evidence  presented  of  the  ability  of  our  pupils  to 
express  their  own  ideas  in  writing,  and  to  share  through  this  medium, 
the  conversation  of  persons  of  refinement  and  intelligence — and  the 
proofs  which  they  gave,  of  cultivated  and  expanded  intellects,  struck 
yet  more  forcibly  and  favorably  the  attention  of  the  more  reflecting 
spectators. 

The  lecture  being  delivered  extemporaneously,  though  not  without 
previous  thought  and  arrangement,  of  course  varied  in  different  places, 
but  at  each  place,  where  I  had  occasion  to  discourse  on  the  subject  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  to  present  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  illustrate  vividly,  the  true, 
fundamental  principles  of  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  The  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  was  briefly  sketched,  its 
present  state  described,  the  provision  of  the  State  of  New-York  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  explained,  and  the  deplorable  ig- 
norance and  apathy  forced  on  our  notice  in  too  many  cases,  referred 
to.  The  processes  employed,  and  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  the  teacher  and  his  deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  were  then  des- 
cribed and  illustrated,  and  after  some  remarks  on  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  the  task,  the  low  degree  of  mental  culture  from  which  the 
teacher  was  compelled  to  start,  the  impossibility  that  a  deaf-mute's 
conceptions  of  words  should  ever  be  as  simple  as  our  own,  the  nu- 
merous anomalies  of  speech,  and  the  want  of  some  mode  of  repre- 
senting words,  approaching  in  rapidity  and  facility  to  speech,  or  to 
gestures — while  the  admission  was  made,  that  our  efforts  were  not 
always  fully  successful,  the  audience  were  referred  to  the  pupils  then 
before  them,  as  examples  of  what  might  be  done  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Leaving  Auburn  on  Wednesday,  August  7,  we  were  whirled  on  to 
the  head  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  transferring  ourselves  and  our  luggage 
to  the  steamboat,  we  explored  the  length  of  that  famous  lake,  on  whose 
shores  no  American  can  gaze  without  a  quickening  of  pulse,  and  a 
gush  of  feeling,  in  view  of  the  rapid  progress,  and  vast  internal  re- 
sources, arguing  the  future  glorious  destiny  of  our  fair  and  fertile 
country. 
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Iihaca,  where  I  had  made  by  letter,  an  appointment  in  advance, 
was  reached  in  the  evening,  barely  in  time  to  keep  our  appointment. 
By  the  kind  efforts  of  Dr.  Wisner,  notice  had  been  given,  and  a  room 
procured,  which  we  found  already  lighted,  and  filled  with  citizens 
awaiting  our  arrival.  Professor  Barilett,  with  one  of  the  young  men, 
hastily  entered  the  hall,  and  apologizing  for  the  delay  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  occupied  the  short  interval  with  some  pantomimic  represen- 
tations, which  seemed  highly  gratifying  to  the  assembly.  The  ad- 
vantage thus  obtained,  was  well  improved  during  the  evening,  if  we 
might  judge  from  the  various  manifestations  of  intense  interest,  from 
the  frequent  and  spontaneous  applause  of  the  young  men,  and  the 
grave  and  delighted  attention  of  their  seniors  ;  and  from  remarks 
warmly  and  earnestly  uttered  by  young  and  fair  enthusiasts,  some 
of  which  we  overheard,  and  which  would  have  been  highly  gratifying 
to  our  pupils,  could  they  have  heard  them  likewise. 

It  had  been  my  original  intention,  after  fulfilHng  my  appointment  at 
Ithaca,  to  return  down  the  lake  to  Cayuga  Bridge,  and  then  follow  the 
great  western  route  to  Buffalo  ;  but  happening  to  meet,  on  the  boat  to 
Ithaca,  Thomas  Farrington,  Esq.  of  the  New- York  State  Treasury 
Department,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  the  pleasure  to  make  some 
years  ago,  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  kindly  and 
urgently  invited  us  to  proceed  from  Ithaca  to  Owego,  his  place  of  re- 
sidence, and  there  give  an  exhibition ;  suggesting  that,  from  thence 
we  might  visit  other  important  points  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties, 
and  reach  our  originally  marked  line  of  travel  by  way  of  Seneca  Lake. 
Accordingly,  the  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Ithaca,  we  took  the  cars 
of  the  Ithaca  and  Owego  railroad,  (which,  probably  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  travelling  public,  are  rather 
behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  railroad  matters,)  and,  on  our  arrival  at 
Owego,  found  that  Mr.  F.  had  well  kept  his  promise  of  providing  our 
way  for  us.  Here  we  held  a  pleasant  exhibition,  at  the  close  of  which 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  levee  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer, the  accomplished  head  of  a  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  in  this  ro- 
mantic village,  whose  successful  efforts  in  the  cause  of  female  educa- 
tion are  highly  appreciated  by  the  citizens  of  Tioga,  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  whom  we  met  on  this  occasion,  and  were  favorably 
impressed  with  their  intelligence  and  refined  manners. 

On  the  following  day  we  journeyed  in  the  old  fashioned  style  of 
stage  coach  and  turnpike,  along  the  picturesque  apd  fertile  banks  of 
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the  Susquehannah  and  Chemung,  to  Elmira,  whither  we  carried  let- 
ters of  iatroduction  from  our  friends  at  Owego. 

At  none  of  the  places  which  we  visited  did  we  meet  more  cordiality 
[  and  hospitality  than  at  Elmira.  After  our  exhibition  on  the  first 
'  evening  of  our  arrival,  the  citizens  took  us  almost  by  force  from  our 
hotel,  and  quartered  us  in  their  own  houses.  For  this  manifestation 
of  benevolence  toward  th,e  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  representatives  and 
advocates  we  were,  no  less  than  of  kindness  toward  ourselves  per- 
sonally, our  heartfelt  acknowledgments,  in  which  1  trust  the  board 
will  join  us,  are  especially  due,  among  others,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Arnot  and  Mr.  Watrous. 

It  was  Friday,  the  ninth  day  of  August,  when  we  reached  Elmira. 
By  urgent  request  we  held  a  second  exhibition  on  Saturday  evening, 
which  was  well  attended  and  excited  much  interest.  We  spent  the 
Sabbath  with  our  kind  friends  there,  and  on  Monday  the  twelfth  turn- 
ed our  faces  northward  again,  and  after  being  jolted  as  our  fathers 
.  were  jolted  before  us  (an  idea  now  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  in  this 
day  of  railroad  progress,)  some  twenty  miles,  over  the  hills  of  Che- 
mung, with  alternate  glimpses  of  cottages  and  gardens,  whortleberry 
bushes,  wheat  stubbles  and  tall  well  tasselled  corn,  we  reached  Jefferson 
at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  and  embarked  on  the  Richard  Stevens. 
Enjoying  on  our  way  a  most  dehghtful  prospect  of  the  beautiful  sheet 
of  the  Seneca,  and  its  fertile  and  romantic  shores,  we  landed  about 
five  o'clock  P.  M.  at  the  elegant  and  classical  village  of  Geneva. 
Here,  also,  our  coming  was  known,  and  preparations  made  in  advance. 
The  interest  excited  by  our  first  exhibition  was  such  that  we  w^ere 
urged  to  repeat  it.  We  accordingly  tarried  one  day  among  the  hos- 
pitable and  intelligent  Genevans,  and  held  a  second  exhibition  on 
Tuesday  evening. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  feelings  if  I  failed  to  commend  to  your 
notice,  as  eminently  deserving  of  specific  mention,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Hay 
and  Abeel,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Holley,  formerly  a  resident  of  >  ew-York, 
and  a  member  of  the  city  government,  and  Mrs.  Hopkins,  widow  of 
the  late  Hon.  S.  M.  Hopkins,  the  distinguished  philanthropist  and 
civilian,  all  of  whose  courteous  hospitalities  we  enjoyed,  and  who  ex- 
erted themselves  to  render  our  stay  in  their  beautiful  village  in  the 
highest  degree  pleasant  and  agreeable. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  fourteenth,  we  once  more  took  the  rail  cars 
and  were  conveyed  to  Rochester,  fifty-two  miles,  in  about  three  hours 
and  a  half,  which,  I  believe,  is  about  the  average  rate  of  travelling  on 
western  railways.  Circumstances  not  permitting  an  exhibition  on  the 
evening  of  our  arrival,  we  staid  till  Thursday  evening  ;  which  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  view  the  celebrated  falls  where  Sam  Patch  made 
his  last  jump,  and  the  extensive  mills  where  the  finest  flour  in  the 
world  is  manufactured  from  the  abundant  harvests  of  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Genesee.  Our  exhibition,  in  this  rich  and  populous  city,  pass- 
ed off  well,  and  having  made  an  appoinment  to  hold  a  second  on  our 
return,  Friday  morning  saw  us  on  the  route  to  the  next  village,  Bata- 
via,  where  we  held  forth  in  the  new  court-house,  to  a  small  but  select 
audience.  In  affecting  arrangements  for  the  evening  we  were  much 
indebted  to  the  kind  assistance  of  Col.  Seaver. 

Of  the  smaller  class  of  exhibitions  none  produced  a  deeper  interest 
than  this  ;  and  none  where  the  reciprocal  influence  awakened  more 
pleasurable  emotions  in  the  minds  of  our  own  party. 

This  village  is  the  residence  of  one  of  our  late  pupils,  who  left  us 
at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  with  such  a  knowledge  of  his  trade,  ac- 
quired here  wholly  in  the  intervals  of  school  hours,  in  addition  to  a 
good  intellectual  education,  that  he  was  able,  on  entering  a  book- 
bindery  in  this  city,  to  earn  four  dollars  per  week,  and  which  subse- 
quent practice  has  increased  to  seven.  His  parents  were  present, 
and  I  was  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  a  good  account  of 
their  son. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  hospitable  invitation  of  H.  U.  Soper,  Esq., 
we  called  on  him,  breakfasted,  enjoyed  a  delightful  promenade  in  his 
beautiful  and  extensive  garden,  and  then  bidding  adieu  to  the  old 
county  of  Genesee,  which  has  furnished  some  of  our  most  promising 
pupils,  we  were  translated  rather  than  carried  to  Buffalo. 

On  our  way,  we  learned,  from  a  gentleman  in  the  car,  of  the  la- 
mented death  of  our  worthy  friend  and  associate,  the  late  Col.  Stone, 
which  produced,  in  the  minds  of  our  little  company,  a  deep  feeling 
of  sadness  and  sorrow. 

Sabbath,  the  eighteenth  of  August,  we  passed  at  this  Queen  city 
of  the  Lakes,  which,  thirty  years  ago  was  a  mere  hamlet,  and  a  few 
years  earlier,  perhaps,  consisted  of  a  single  log  hut  in  the  wilder- 
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ness.    Now  we  found  a  swarming  population  ;  warehouses,  crammed  , 
with  eastern  bales  and  western  barrels  ;•  a  port  crowded  with  shipping ; 
in  short,  every  indication  of  the  indu^ry,  energy  and  enterprize  that 
attract  wealth  to  particular  localities,  as  surely  as  the  magnet  attracts 
steel. 

Our  party  was  delighted  with  the  hotels  of  Buffalo.  We  found 
equal  reason  for  approbation  of  its  elegant  churches  and  eloquent 
preachers.  One  of  these,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins,  took  a  most  espe- 
cial interest  in  our  affairs.  Having  formerly  associated  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  learned  their  language,  he  could  appreciate,  better 
than  most  of  those,  even  among  persons  of  superior  intelligence, 
whom  we  met  on  our  route,  the  character  and  objects  of  our  mission. 
On  Monday  evening,  after  notice  given  from  the  different  pulpits  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  city  papers  in  the  morning,  we  held  one  of  the 
most  successful  exhibitions  of  the  series.  It  is  estimated  that  two 
thousand  persons  were  present,  among  whom  were  the  members  of 
the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  then  in  session  at  Buffalo, 
and  many  other  distinguished  men.  The  favorable  impression  made 
on  this  large  and  respectable  assembly,  was  attested  by  frequent  ap- 
plause, gratifying  commendations,  and  a  liberal  collection  at  the 
close. 

Having  now  reached  the  western  limit  of  our  tour,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  return  without  a  pilgrimage  to  Niagara.  Tuesday,  the  twen- 
tieth of  A'lgust,  saw  us  gazing  with  speechless  and  even  gestureless 
awe  on  this  grandest  of  all  the  spectacles  of  nature.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  see  those  whose  ears  were  closed  even  to  the  near  roar  of 
Niagara,  yet  halnging  with  as  intense  a  gate  as  ever  youthful  enthusi- 
ast, with  the  spirit  stirring  voices  of  the  floods  and  rocks  in  his  ears, 
I  upon  the  visible  features  of  the  stupendous  scene,  the  tumultuous, 
pauseless,  resistless  rush  of  waters,  the  rocks  on  rocks  up-piled,  and 
the  perpetual  rainbow  that  sits  hke  a  diadem  on  the  misty  spirit  of  the 
giant  cataract. 

On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-first,  We  reluctantly  left  Niagara,  and 
proceeded  to  Lockport.  Here  we  had  a  fair  exhibition.  For  the  po* 
lite  civilities  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Curtenius  and  Mr.  Reid  of 
the  lower  town,  and  Mr.  Holmes  of  the  upper,  we  would  tender  the 
expression  of  our  grateful  acknowledgments.  At  the  close  of  the 
evening,  the  latter  gentleman  made  a  brief  but  pertinent  address, 
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which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  On  the 
following  day  we  journeyed,  by  stage,  sixty-four  miles  to  Rochester. 
Our  second  exhibition  here  passed  off  but  indifferently  well,  owing  to 
the  late  hour  at  which  we  arrived,  and  the  consequent  fatigue  and 
illness  of  some  of  our  party.  I  cannot  omit  to  commend  to  your  at- 
tention the  kind  assistance  of  Judge  Chapin  and  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  on 
this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  that  of  our  first  arrival.  The  next  morning 
we  were  honored  by  the  unexpected  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  mayor 
of  the  city  and  Mr.  Tallman,  who  accompanied  us  on  a  visit  to  its 
charitable  institutions,  and  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  unsurpassed  in  its 
beauty  of  landscape  by  Mount  Auburn,  or  our  own  charming  Green- 
wood* 

The  next  day  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  we  reached  Canandaigua.  Our 
friends  there  were  apprised  of  our  coming,  and  had  all  things  in  readi- 
ness for  us.  In  this  abode  of  intellect  as  well  as  of  wealth,  taste  and 
elegance,  we  held  forth  to  an  assembly  which  manifested  deep  inte- 
rest, and  expressed  high  satisfaction  with  the  proofs  we  gave  of  the 
practicability  of  raising  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  a  high  rank  in  the  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  scale.  To  Gen.  John  A.  Granger,  and  his  brother 
the  Hon.  Francis  Granger,  and  also  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  are 
under  deep  obligations  for  their  kind  exertions  in  our  behalf ;  and  our 
pupils  and  ourselves  will  long  remember  the  courteous  hospitality  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Greig  and  lady,  so  well  known  for  their  taste  and  libe- 
rality, on  the  occasion  of  our  call,  by  invitation,  at  their  princely 
mansion  on  the  morning  of  our  departure. 

Leaving  Canandaigua  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth,  we  proceed- 
ed at  once  to  Auburn,  where  we  had  an  appointment  for  a  second  ex- 
hibition. This  being  the  evening  before  the  Sabbath,  our  exercises 
were  made  to  partake^  more  than  usual,  of  a  religious  character  ;  and, 
if  welcomed  with  less  of  boisterous  applause  than  on  former  occasions, 
awakened  more  of  deep  and  solemn  interest  and  perhaps  made  a 
stronger  and  more  abiding  impression.  We  had,  indeed,  never  neg- 
lected to  place  distinctly  before  our  audiences,  as  a  great  end  of  our 
eflforts,  the  religious  instruction  of  our  pupils  ;  but  here  we  developed 
this  feature  of  our  system  more  fully,  and  exhibited  its  results  more 
strikingly. 

In  the  view  of  the  christian,  no  end  proposed,  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  will  compare  in  importance,  with  their  introduc- 
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tion  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  To  the  uneducated  deaf  mute, 
though  living  in  a  christian  country,  and  even  in  the  bosom  of  a  chris- 
tian family,  this  sacred  volume  is,  in  every  sense,  indeed,  a  sealed 
hook.  He  is  thus  debarred  the  highest  privilege  of  his  race,  the  offer 
of  eternal  life  through  faith  in  Jesus.  If  our  institutions  had  accom- 
plished nothing  more,  the  divine  blessing  which  has,  in  many  instan- 
ces, so  evidently  attended  their  labors,  in  this  respect,  ought  to  endear 
them  to  every  christian  heart. 

In  Auburn,  we  spent  pleasantly,  and,  I  trust  profitably,  a  second 
Sabbath.  Our  pupils,  while  attending  public  worship  with  us,  could 
not,  indeed,  hear  the  eloquent  and  spirit  stirring  words  that  fell  on  the 
ears  of  the  rest  of  the  assemblage,  but  they  could  mark  the  devout 
earnestness  of  the  preacher,  and  the  attentive  solemnity  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  spirit  of  the  day,  of  the  place,  and  o^  the  occasion,  fell 
upon  them,  and  made  their  own  meditations  more  sweet  and  profita- 
ble. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty-sixth,  we  took  an  afiectionate  leave  of  our 
kind-hearted  friends  at  Auburn,  (who  are  almost  too  numerous  for 
specific  mention,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  acknowledge  our  special  ob- 
ligation to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lansing,  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Mr.  Hyde  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  for  their  interest  in  our  cause,  and  the  hospitalities  which 
ihey  tendered,)  and  were  whirled  over  the  iron  way  to  Syracuse. 
Here,  also,  an  appointment  had  been  made  for  a  repetition  of  our  ex- 
hibition. The  arrangements  were  made  with  great  tact  by  our  kind 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Castleton.  He  had  procured  the  largest  church  in 
the  town,  which,  at  an  early  hour,  was  filled  to  overflowing.  In  our 
exercises  we  were  more  than  usually  happy,  and. we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  believing  that  we  left  a  most  favorable  impression,  which  may 
hereafter  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Onondaga. 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Caleb  B.  Morgan, 
the  father  of  one  of  our  pupils,  at  whose  house  a  part  of  our  number 
spent  the  night. 

Taking  leave  of  Syracuse,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  we  retraced  our 
former  route  to  Utica,  and  thence,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  to  Schenec- 
tady, where  we  had  a  pleasant  exhibition,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth 
reached  Troy.  Here  our  last  exhibition  was  held,  and  was  favorably 
received.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Brinsmade  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  the 
trouble  he  assumed  on  our  account,  and  the  generous  hospitalities  of 
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his  house  tendered  to  the  individuals  of  our  party.  Thurday,  the 
thirtieth  of  August,  welcoioed  us  back  to  our  homes,  after  an  absence 
of  thirty-seven  days,  during  which  we  had  travelled  about  twelve  hun- 
dred miles,  of  which  four  hundred  were  by  steamboat,  on  the  Hudson 
and  the  lakes,  one  hundre4  and  twejity-seven  by  stage,  and  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy  by  railroad. 

From  the  above  brief  sketch  il  will  be  seen,  that  we  held  exhibi- 
tions in  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  and  villages  of  the  State, 
north  and  west  of  Albany,  ^n  live  places  repeating  our  exhibitions 
at  the  urgent  request  qf  the  citizens.  The  audiences  jjssembled  were 
estimated  at  from  two  hundred  to  two  thousand.  Probably  in  all  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  among  the  best  edu- 
cated and  most  influential  citizens  of  the  State,  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, through  this  excursion,  of  acquiring  correct  notions  on  the 
subject  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  witnessing, 
many  of  them  for  the  first  time,  practical  illustrations  of  the  success 
attained  under  our  system. 

Many  thousands  besides,  who  could  not  personally  attend,  have 
had  their  attention  awakened  to  the  subject,  and  have  acquired  some 
degree  of  correct  information,  through  the  notices  of  our  exhibitions, 
published  in  the  papers  of  the  various  places  we  visited.  We  have 
reason  to  l^elieve  that  the  results  have  been  highly  beneficial,  and  that 
tlie  large  accession  of  promising  pupils  to  the  institution,  within  4 
few  weeks  after  our  tour,  is,  in  part,  attributable  to  the  interest  and 
attention  which  we  were  the  means  of  awakening. 

The  obstacles  which  the  friends  of  deaf  mute  education  have  to  en- 
counter are,  partly,  the  prejudices  of  many  ,  formed  from  occasional  in- 
stances of  partial  failure  in  instructing  deaf  mutes  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ;  partly  the  incredulity  of  others,  who  refused  to  believe, 
upon  report,  facts  as  contrary  to  their  own  previous  experience,  as  the 
congelation  of  water,  or  the  lengthened  day  and  night  of  polar  regions 
to  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  equator  ;  and  partly,  the  indifference 
with  which  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  regard  matters  which  no  pecu- 
liar circumstances  have  pressed  on  their  personal  notice. 

There  are  thousands  who  regard  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  some  de- 
gree of  compassion,  ^nd  hear  of  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf  with 
cold  approbation,  but  the  subject  has  never  taken  hold  of  their  feelings. 
They  hear  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  families  of  their  acquaintan- 
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ceSf  perhaps  they  meet  them,  they  advise  their  being  sent  to  the  in- 
stitution, but  the  advice  is  too  coldly  given  to  turn  the  scale,  when,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  there  exists  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
jent  or  guardian.  If  we  could  infuse,  into  the  mass  of  our  benevo- 
lent and  educated  men,  a  more  heartfelt  interest  in  this  subject,  if  we 
could  prompt  each  to  warmer  and  more  earnest  efforts  in  those  cases 
that  may  come  to  his  knowledge,  if  finally,  the  pastor  or  magistrate, 
or  professional  man,  in  whose  neighborhood  there  may  be  a  deaf  mute 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  in  danger  of  being  left  for  life  without 
the  pale  of  social  communion,  and  of  christian  knowledge,  could  be 
fully  impressed  with  the  momentous  consequences  at  stake,  and  fully 
apprised  of  the  only  and  easy  means  of  escape,  then  we  should  have 
less  cause  to  complain,  that  parents  and  guardians,  often  uneducated 
themselves,  lake  loo  litlle  thought  for  the -education  of  their  deaf  and 
dumb  children. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  trust  our  excursion  has,  in  many  places, 
sown  the  seed  which  may  hereafter  spring  up  and  ripen  to  a  gladden- 
ing harvest.  Many  men  now  wielding,  or  destined  to  wield  an  impor- 
tant influence,  attended  our  exhibitions.  In  two  or  three  places  the 
opportunties  of  this  kind  were  peculiarly  favorable.  In  Auburn,  for 
instance,  the  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  as  I  have  already 
.observed,  were  present  at  our  lectures  and  exercises.  These  young 
men  are  destined  to  go  forth  into  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  to  exert  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  influence,  and  ex-officio,  to 
take  the  lead  in  benevolent  undertakings.  That  this  body  of  men 
should  be  correctly  informed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  practicable  ;  that  they  should  be  warned  against 
the  blind  enthusiasm,  that,  aiming  at  loo  much,  fails  of  accomplish- 
ing ihe  greatest  practical  good,  and  that  their  feelings  should  be  in- 
terested in  view  of  the  striking  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  con- 
trast between  the  educated  and  uneducated  deaf  mule, — is  a  great 
point  gained,  and  can  hardly  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

Another  most  gratifying  feature  of  our  lour,  was  the  warmth  and 
cordiality  with  which  we  were  greeted,  by  friends  and  relatives  of  our 
present  and  former  pupils,  whenever  we  met  them.  We  had  pleasing 
interviews  with  many  of  our  former  pupils,  and  heard  occasional  re- 
ports of  the  good  character  and  success  in  life  of  others.  On  such 
occasions,  we  felt  that  our  labors  had  indeed  been  blessed,  and  en- 
joyed the  sweetest  earthly  reward  of  benevolent  effort ;  a  reward,  in 
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which  you,  gentlemen  of  the  board,  by  good  right,  will  participate ; 
the  consciousness  of  having  been  the  instruments  of  conferring  inap- 
preciable benefit,  and  of  promoting  to  a  degree,  which  will,  in  this 
life,  never  be  fully  estimated,  the  usefulness  of  so  many  of  our  fel- 
low beings. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET, 

Principal  of  the  Institution, 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
January  lOth,  1845. 


MR.  PEET'S  LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS 


To  the  Rev,  George  E.  Day,  under  a  commission 
from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  NeAv-York  In- 
stitution, to  examine  the  schools  in  Europe  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
New-York,  May  29,  1844.  i 

Rev.  Sir— With  this  you  will  receive  the  evidence  of  your  ap- 
pointment as  the  delegate  of  this  board  to  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Europe.  The  terms  of  your  commission  are  thus  broad,  in 
order  that  you  may  take  advantage  of  all  the  sources  of  information 
on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  education,  which  may  present  themselves 
wherever  interest  or  pleasure  may  carry  you.  Your  attention,  how- 
ever, will  be  specifically  directed  to  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
tlumb  in  the  German  States. 

I.  The  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  adopted  in  this  country, 
was  introduced,  as  you  are  fully  apprised,  in  the  year  1817,  and  is 
technically  known  as  the  French  system,  or  the  school  of  De  I'Epe^ 
and  Secord,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  Heinicke  and  Braidwood. 
Its  distinguishing  traits  are  the  employment  of  an  expanded  and  im- 
proved language  of  gestures,  as  the  'principal  means,  while  written 
language  is  the  end  of  instruction.  In  the  practice  of  different  in- 
structors it  undergoes  modifications  more  or  less  important,  some  en- 
deavoring to  devise  a  single  appropriate  gesture  for  each  word  in  the 
language,  while  others  are  content  to  illustrate  words  and  phrases  by 
definitions  and  examples  in  pantomine,  and,  in  this  way,  endeavor  to 
associate  the  ideas  of  their  pupils  immediately  with  the  visible  forms 
of  words.  Of  the  various  systems  which  are  adopted  in  the  different 
European  schools,  it  is  understood  that  that  of  Heinicke  is  the  most 
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pi'evalent  in  Germany,  and  that  it  is  also  the  one  which  differs  most 
radically  and  obviously  from  our  own.  It  is  presumed,  nevertheless, 
that  all  the  systems  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  experiment,  must  possess  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  common,  however  widely  they  may  differ  in  their  details. 
In  comparing  the  systems  of  the  different  institutions  you  may  visit, 
you  will  inquire  what  are  their  common  fundamental  principles,  and 
what  are  the  divergences  in  practice,  and  whether  these  divergences 
are  differences  in  fundamental  principle,  or  in  its  application. 

In  describing  the  systems  of  different  institutions,  you  will,  there- 
fore, state  vvhat  are  tlie  ends  proposed,  the  method  or  order  in  which 
the"  difficulties  of  language  are  presented,  the  processes  employed,  and 
the  instruments  of  communication  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

You  will  also  endeavor  to  ascertain  under  what  material  form  the 
pupils  of  different  institutions  conceive  words,  whether  as  visible 
signs  either  on  paper,  on  the  fingers,  or  on  the  lips  ;  or,  whether  as 
tactile  sensations  of  motions  and  contacts.  You  will  also  inquire 
whether  they  attach  their  ideas  immediately  to  their  conceptions  of 
words,  or  require  the  intervention  of  other  signs  of  which  words  are 
the  representatives,  while  these  other  signs  are  the  ihimediate  repre- 
sentatives of  ideas.  You  will  further  inquire  what  mode  of  repre- 
senting words  to  the  eye  or  to  the  touch  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  enabling  them  most  easily  and 
readily  to  conceive,  retain,  and  combine  words,  and  thus  facilitating 
the  operations  of  reading  and  composing  ;  and  whether  any  deaf- 
mutes  from  birth,  use  wordff  in  their  private  meditations  as  the  imme- 
diate signs  of  ideas,  and  direct  machinery  of  thought;  and  if  any  do 
80,  under  what  form  they  conceive  words. 

II.  You  will,  as  preparatory  to  the  execution  of  your  trust,  embody 
in  a  tabular  form,  as  well  for  your  own  guidance  as  for  the  use  which 
may  be  subsequently  made  of  it,  from  the  latest  and  best  information, 
the  numbers  and  names  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
countries  to  be  visited,  the  location  of  each  school,  the  name  of  its 
chief  instructor  or  immediate  director,  and  the  number  of  its  pupils, 
together  with  any  other  particulars  of  interest,  and  any  remarks  which 
you  may  deem  expedient.  This  table  you  will  correct  and  enlarge 
from  the  results  of  your  personal  observation  and  inquiries,  and  com-- 
municate  it  to  this  board  as  part  of  your  report. 
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It  is  not  expected,  nor  indeed  embraced  in  the  objects  of  your  mis- 
sion, that  you  will  visit  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
countries  through  which  you  may  pass.  In  laying  down  on  the  map 
of  Western  and  Central  Europe  the  plan  of  your  route,  you  will  so 
arrange  it  as  to  take  in  those  institutions  which  are  the  largest,  and 
which  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  conducted  and  most  suc- 
cessful, for  those  schools  are  doubtless  regarded  as  models,  and  give  a 
tone  and  character  to  the  smaller  ones  in  the  neighboring  districts. 
But  though  you  are  not  expected  to  travel  out  of  your  way  to  visit 
small  and  remote  schools,  you  will  of  course  examine  all  that  fall  con- 
veniently in  the  route  from  one  principal  point  to  another ;  and  you 
will  also  avail  yourself  of  any  sources  of  authentic  information  which 
may  be  thrown  iu  your  reach,  concerning  institutions  of  any  impor- 
tance or  interest  which  you  cannot  personally  visit. 

III.  It  is  understood  that  the  German  schools  make  articulation  and 
reading  on  the  lips,  the  most  prominent  end  of  instruction,  and  it  is  a 
principal  object  of  your  mission  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  these  ac- 
quisitions are  practicable,  and  what  are  the  actual  advantages  derived 
in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  from  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  as 
is  usually  attainable  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth ;  and  whether 
those  advantages  may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  or  in  a  fair 
proportion  of  cases,  full  equivalents  for  the  time  and  labor  bestowed 
in  teaching  articulation. 

That  this  board  and  the  American  public  may  have  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  just  referred  to  laid  before  them,  fully  and  impar- 
tially, and  that  those  fallacies  may  be  guarded  against  which  arise 
from  hasty,  imperfect,  or  superficial  views  of  a  subject,  you  will,  in 
addition  to  your  own  observation,  endeavor  to  procure  the  views  of  the 
most  profound  and  philosophical  thinkers,  and  the  closest  observers, 
both  among  those  instructors  who  advocate,  and  those  who  discoun- 
tenance the  teaching  of  articulation,  upon  the  following  points ;  the 
specification  of  which,  however,  does  not  exclude  any  other  that  may 
seem  to  you  important. 

{a.)  In  how  many  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe  is  ar- 
ticulation taught,  and  in  hov/  many  are  the  pupils  taught  to  make 
signs  and  to  write  1  How  many  of  those  which  teach  articulation 
make  that  branch  of  instruction  general,  and  how  many  limit  it  to  a 
selected  class  ?    Make  out  a  list  of  the  names,  numbers  of  pupils, 
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numbers  of  teachers,  average  ages  of  admission,  and  average  terms  of 
instruction  of  the  institutions  of  each  class.  Note  also  what  proportion 
of  the  pupils  are  taught  articulation  in  those  schools  which  have  an 
articulating  class  ;  and  how  many  of  those  placed  in  this  articulating 
class  are  usually  only  partially  deaf,  or  have  learned  to  speak  before 
losing  their  hearing  ? 

(b.)  To  what  extent  is  the  language  of  pantomime  used  in  those 
schools  which  may  be  denominated  articulating  schools  ?  Are  there 
any  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  use  no  signs  whatever,  except 
what  are  termed  signs  of  indication  ;  or  is  there  an  instance  of  any 
deaf  mute  from  birth  who  has  been  taught  the  meaning  of  words  be- 
yond the  names  of  a  few  familiar  objects,  without  the  use,  at  least  in 
the  first  years,  of  definitions  and  explanations  in  pantomime  1 

(c.)  Are  there  any  schools  which  employ  pantomime,  but  yet  reject 
all  signs  of  reduction,  or  signs  which  may  be  considered  equivalent 
to  particular  words  ?  Does  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  deliv- 
ering a  lesson  orally  to  his  class,  employ  more,  or  more  significant 
gesticulation  than  a  teacher  of  children  who  hear  would  employ  in 
like  circumstances  ?  Would  the  lesson  be  equally  intelligible  with- 
out gesticulation,  the  words  being  merely  read  on  the  lips  1 

(d.)  Is  the  ordinary  colloquial  intercourse  among  the  pupils  of  arti- 
culating schools,  in  their  hours  of  recreation,  more  frequently  carried 
on  through  the  language  of  gestures,  or  by  means  of  articulation  and 
reading  on  the  lips  ?  In  making  inquiries  on  this  point,  you  will  re- 
collect that  in  those  schools  where  conversation  in  the  language  o[ 
gestures  is  discouraged,  the  presence  of  a  teacher  may  cause  the  pu- 
pils to  employ  articulation  more  than  they  would  if  left  to  their  own 
spontaneous  impulses.  Do  the  deaf  and  dumb  seem  to  take  pleasure 
in  exercising  the  faculty  of  articulation  ? 

(e.)  Are  there  any  institutions  in  which  the  teaching  of  articulation 
is  successful  in  all  cases j  or  only  with  the  exception  of  cases  of  mal-con- 
formation  of  the  organs  of  speech  ? 

(/.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  cases  of  complete,  or  nearly  complete 
success  in  teaching  articulation,  as  compared  to  those  of  partial  suc- 
cess and  of  entire  failure  ?  How  many  of  those  cases  of  complete 
success  have  been  those  of  deaf  mutes  from  birth,  or  from  so  early  an 
age  as  to  have  retained  no  recollection  of  articulate  sounds  ? 
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(g.)  Does  the  articulation  of  deaf  mutes  usually  deteriorate  after 
they  leave  the  care  of  their  instructor,  and  to  what  extent?  You  will 
endeavor  to  gain  a  personal  introduction  to  deaf  mutes  who  have  left 
school  a  number  of  years  since,  and  ascertain  to  what  extent  their  ar- 
ticulation is  easy,  agreeable,  or  intelligible  to  strangers,  and  whether 
any  who  could  speak  passably  while  at  school,  have  discontinued 
speaking,  at  least  to  strangers,  after  leaving  school. 

(h.)  You  will  also  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  utterance  of  a  deaf  mute  taught  to  articulate,  is  intelligible  to  each 
person  in  a  mixed  company ;  whether  he  can  read  by  watching  the 
motions  of  the  lips,  the  conversations  of  those  who  do  not  speak  di- 
rectly to  him,  and,  in  short,  whether  he  is  thus  restored  to  society  on 
equal  or  nearly  equal  terms  with  regard  to  social  intercourse  ?  In 
connection  with  this  point,  you  will  inquire  whether  those  pupils  who 
cannot  articulate  intelligibly  can  read  readily  on  the  lips,  and  to  what 
extent  this  last  acquisition  is  practicable. 

(t.)  At  what  distance,  and  in  what  degree  of  light  can  words  be 
readily  distinguished  on  the  lips  ?  Can  this  be  done  to  any  extent 
from  a  side  view  of  the  face  ?  Can  deaf  mutes  read  readily  on  the 
lips  of  strangers  ?  Do  they  seem  to  distinguish  each  word,  or  to  ga- 
ther the  sense  from  a  few  of  the  more  complete  words,  and  from  the 
accompanying  gestures,  and  the  expressions  of  the  countenance  ?  Can 
those  who  articulate  tolerably  well  repeat  sentences  uttered  in  their 
presence  as  readily  and  correctly  as  a  child  who  hears  would  do,  the 
degree  of  intelligence  being  the  same  ? 

{k.)  At  what  age,  according  to  the  better  opinion  in  German  schools, 
should  deaf  mutes  who  are  to  be  taught  to  articulate,  be  sent  to  school 
in  order  to  make  the  greatest  progress,  as  well  in  articulation  as  in 
other  necessary  studies  during  the  usual  period  allowed  ?  How  much 
earlier  is  this  age  than  that  which  would  be  advantageous  for  deaf  mutes 
who  are  to  be  taught  to  articulate,  to  begin  a  course  of  instruction  of 
the  same  length.  Which  class  of  pupils,  at  the  end  of  five,  six,  or 
seven  years  will  have  made  the  greatest  advances  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  in  facility  in  the  use  of  language,  the  capacity  of 
the  pupil  and  opportunities  of  instruction  being  the  same  ?  Will  those 
who  have  been  taught  to  articulate  and  read  on  the  lips,  after  they 
leave  the  school,  usually  make  greater  advances  in  acquiring  fami- 
liarity with  the  idioms  of  language,  than  those  do  who  rely  on  writing 
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and  the  manual  alphabet  as  the  means  of  intercourse  with  others  ? 
On  this  and  similar  points  you  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  truth  by- 
induction  from  a  sufficient  number  of  examples. 

(Z.)  You  will  make  a  distinction  between  those  schools  which  teach 
articulation  as  an  accomplishment ^  and  those  which  regard  it  as  essen- 
tial, and  not  only  as  an  end,  but  a  means  of  instruction.  It  is  under- 
stood that  many  of  the  German  schools  belong  to  this  latter  class.  In 
comparing  these  schools  with  those  which  rely  chiefly  on  the  language 
of  signs  as  the  means  of  instruction,  you  will  state  in  which  class  of 
schools  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  pupils  is  the 
most  rapid,  and  in  which  those,  who  have  continued  five  or  six  years, 
are  the  best  informed  as  to  facts  in  sacred,  civil  or  natural  history,  in 
science,  in  the  social  and  political  relations  of  man,  in  the  processes 
of  the  arts,  manufactures,  et  cetera. 

(m.)  You  will  inquire  whether  pupils  taught  to  articulate  do  subse- 
quently make  more  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  language,  than  pu- 
pils of  equal  standing  who  have  not  been  taught  to  articulate  ;  and 
whether  the  former  appear  to  take  the  sense  of  written  or  printed  sen- 
tences more  readily  ?  Are  the  instances  of  thorough  skill  more  com- 
mon among  pupils  of  articulating  schools,  than  among  those  schools 
of  the  other  class?  Do  the  former  appear  to  derive  more  pleasure  or 
instruction  from  the  perusal  of  ordinary  books  and  newspapers  than 
the  latter  ? 

(ti.)  Should  the  pupils  of  articulating  schools  continue  under  in- 
struction a  longer  time  to  make  equal  acquisitions,  (articulation  aside,) 
with  the  pupils  of  the  other  class  of  schools  ?  Will  the  number  of 
teachers  for  a  given  number  of  pupils  be  larger  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer ?  Will  the  system  which  contemplates  teaching  articulation  in 
all  cases,  admit  as  readily  as  the  system  which  relies  on  gestures,  the 
employment  of  deaf-mute  monitors  ?  And  from  the  consideration  of 
these  points,  what  will  be  the  comparative  expense  of  the  entire  course 
of  instruction  for  a  single  pupil  under  each  system,  other  things  being 
equal  ? 

(o.)  In  the  case  of  those  schools  which  have  a  special  class  in  arti- 
culation, you  will  state  whether  the  course  of  instruction  for  members 
of  this  class  is  more  expensive  than  for  the  other  pupils  ;  and  whether 
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their  attention  to  articulation  interferes  with  their  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  mechanic  arts  which  is  provided  for  their  companions  ? 

(p.)  You  will  enquire  what  is  the  effect  of  articulation  on  the  health 
and  physical  development  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  ;  and  whether 
there  is  any  perceptible  difference  of  expression,  pleasing  or  other- 
wise, between  pupils  taught  to  articulate  and  those  who  converse  only 
by  signs  and  writing? 

(q.)  In  all  the  schools  that  you  may  visit,  you  will  inquire  what 
provision  exists  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils ; 
whether  prayers  are  held  morning  and  evening,  and  divine  worship  on 
the  Sabbath  ;  and  if  so,  you  will  describe  the  mode  in  which  these 
exercises  are  conducted.  You  will  also  notice  whether  in  the  use  or 
otherwise  of  the  Bible,  the  pupils  are  taught  the  peculiarities  of  any 
system  of  faith,  with  a  view  of  their  being  brought  under  the  influence 
of  any  one  sect  or  denomination. 

(r.)  Finally,  you  will  inquire  in  what  language  articulation  and  read- 
ing on  the  lips  have  been  found  most  ready  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  in  what  the  most  difficult  ?  You  will  state  what  the  principal  dif- 
ficulties are  in  different  languages,  whether  in  the  number  of  silent 
letters,  the  greater  number  of  sounds  given  to  the  same  letter,  irregu- 
larities of  orthography,  capriciousness  of  accent,  the  prevalence  of 
sounds  difficult  of  utterance  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  nice  distinctions 
in  pronunciation,  etc.  etc.  You  will  state  how  the  English  language 
will  compare  in  these  respects  with  the  German,  French,  and  other 
European  languages. 

You  will  describe  the  various  processes  used  in  teaching  articula- 
tion in  different  schools,  and  designate  which  is  the  most  successful. 
You  will  also  inquire  what  treatises  on  articulation  are  reported  best 
in  their  respective  languages. 

You  are  hereby  authorised  on  behalf  of  this  board,  to  purchase  all 
works  on  the  subject  of  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  which  you  may  be  able  to  procure  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
which  are  not  already  in  the  library  of  the  institution,  a  catalogue  of 
which  is  herewith  furnished  you,  and  you  will  endeavor  to  obtain  files 
of  the  reports  or  other  publications  of  all  the  institutions  which  you 
may  visit,  and  to  engage  those  institutions  to  enter  into  a  regular  cor- 
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respondence  with  our  own,  for  the  exchange  of  reports  and  other  docu- 
ments, as  well  as  for  the  mutual  interchange  by  letter,  of  views,  disco- 
veries, and  the  results  of  experience. 

HARVEY  PRINDLE  PEET, 
Principal  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 


REPORT 


Of  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  on  the  Institutions  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Central 
and  Western  Europe. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New-  York  Institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen  : — 

After  having  received  my  official  instructions,  and  learned  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  board  still  farther,  in  respect  to  the  leading 
objects  to  be  secured  by  my  visit  to  the  European  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  repeated  interviews  with  the  principal  of  the  Institution, 
I  sailed  from  New-York  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  after  a  prosperous  voy- 
age of  twenty  days,  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  23d  ;  visited  several 
of  the  English  schools,  and  then  passed  over  to  Paris,  which  has  long 
been  a  kind  of  centre  of  information  in  respect  to  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion. Having  there  learned  what  are  reputed  to  be  the  best  schools 
in  which  the  German  language  is  taught,  I  directed  my  course  accor 
dingly,  and  visited  schools  of  minor  importance,  only  for  the  most 
part  as  they  came  in  my  route,  or  for  the  sake  of  testing  particular 
points  by  wider  observation.  With  this  general  plan  in  view,  the 
schools  and  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  I  have  visited,  have 
been  those  at  Richen  (near  Bale),  and  Zurich,  in  northern  Switzer- 
land ;  Tubingen  and  Gmund,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg ;  Pfortz- 
heim,  in  the  Grand-Dutchy  of  Baden  ;  the  free  cities,  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  Bremen  and  Hamburg;  Cologne,  Mitnster,  Halberstadt,  Halle, 
Weissenfels,  Erfurt,  and  Berlin,  in  Prussia  ;  Leipzig,  and  Dresden^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ;  Weimar  and  Eisenach  in  the  Grand 
Dutchy  of  Weimar ;  and  the  city  of  Brunswick. 

As  the  delegate  of  the  board,  I  have  every  where  been  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  have  had  every  facility  extended  to 
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me  for  pursuing  my  inquiries  ;  and  I  desire  through  you,  to  express 
to  the  directors,  principals  and  teachers  of  the  foreign  schools,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  my  acknowledgments  for  their  frank  and  cordial 
reception  and  uniformly  friendly  attentions.  To  Mr.  Reich,  the  ex- 
perienced and  estimable  principal  of  the  Institution  at  Leipzig,  I  feel 
especially  indebted  for  the  use  of  his  choice  and  valuable  library. 

The  overtures  of  the  board,  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  reports,  have 
been  met  with  the  greatest  readiness,  and  although  many  of  the  Ger- 
man Institutions  issue  their  reports  irregularly,  an  arrangement  has 
been  effected,  by  which  in  future,  we  may  hope  to  keep  ourselves  well 
acquainted  with  the  condition  and  progress  of  deaf-mute  instruction, 
in  that  land  of  restless  mental  activity. 

In  accordance  with  my  instructions  also,  I  have  made  a  collection 
of  all  the  works  on  the  science  and  practice  of  deaf-mute  instruction, 
not  already  in  the  library  of  the  institution,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
procured.    A  list  of  these  will  hereafter  be  forwarded. 

Accurate  statistical  information  of  the  kind  required  by  the  board, 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  but  difficult  to  be  procured  except  by 
single  items,  and  generally  on  the  spot.  Such  as  I  could  collect,  I 
have  placed  in  the  form  of  tables  with  accompanying  notes.  These 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

In  several  of  the  foreign  schools,  but  more  particularly  out  of  them, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  restore  the  hearing  of-  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  unhappily  with  no  success.  In  Europe,  the  universal  opinion  is, 
that  no  good  results  are  to  be  expected  from  efforts  in  this  direction, 
and  that  true  philanthropy  will  exert  itself  rather  to  instruct  and  edu- 
cate these  unfortunate  children,  than  by  processes  o^ten  cruel,  and 
always  painful,  to  seek  to  recover  a  sense  hopelessly  lost.  The  his- 
tory of  these  experiments,  may  be  given  hereafter. 

ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  English  schools,  it  was  unfortunately  the  Midsummer  vaca- 
tion at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  I  was  therefore  unable  to  make  such 
mvestigations  as  would  be  desirable.  I  had  interviews,  however,  with 
directors  and  teachers,  in  some  cases  accompanied  with  minute  ex- 
planations in  connection  with  the  exercises  of  pupils,  and  feel  justified 
m  making  the  following  observations. 
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The  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain,  are  supported 
by  private  subscriptions,  and  the  tuition  received  for  pupils  from  opu- 
lent families.  Partly  from  this  latter  circumstance,  and  partly  from 
the  marked  distinction  existing  between  different  ranks  of  society, 
arises  a  peculiarity  which  affects  a  visitor  unpleasantly,  and  of  which 
a  German  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  had  lately  visited  Eng- 
land, spoke  to  me  in  conversation,  in  terms  of  the  strongest  disappro- 
val. It  is  the  custom,  of  treating  the  pay-pupils,  as  they  are  called, 
better  than  those  who  are  supported  by  charity.  Not  only  out  of 
school  do  they  have  separate  accommodations,  sit  it  a  separate  room, 
&c.,  but  even  in  the  school  itself,  in  some  cases  at  least,  they  occupy 
separate  seats.  The  effect  of  this  distinction,  it  would  seem,  could 
only  be  unfavorable  to  both  classes  of  pupils,  besides  effectually  des- 
troying those  influences,  which  result  from  regarding  and  treating  all 
^he  members  of  such  an  institution,  as  members  of  one  great  family. 

Very  little,  at  present,  is  written  or  published  in  England,  on  the 
subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  The  only  writer  of  any  prominence 
is  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  principal  of  the  institution  at  Doncaster,  who 
has  pubhshed  within  a  few  years,  occasional  articles,  and  also  the  first 
part  of  an  elementary  practical  treatise.  In  these  articles,  he  has 
quoted  largely  from  the  reports  of  tbe  New- York  Institution,  and 
justly  observes,  that  they  rank  among  the  ablest  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  English  language. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  the  English  schools,  or  at  least  those 
which  I  visited,  is,  in  several  respects,  different  from  what  prevails 
among  us,  or  is  found  in  France  and  Germany.  The  pupils  are  all 
seated  at  writing  desks  in  a  single  room,  which  is  hung  round  with 
engravings  or  paintings,  some  of  them  very  elegant.  The  lesson  is 
written  on  one  or  more  large  black  boards,  according  to  the  number 
of  classes,  by  the  teacher  or  teachers,  and  the  pupils  are  required  to 
commit  it  to  memory.  This  is  done,  in  a  measure,  by  means  of  the 
two-handed  manual  alphabet,  which  is  wholly  confined,  I  believe,  to 
the  British  schools.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  there  is  very  little  writing 
from  dictation  through  pantomimic  signs.  Independent  compositions 
of  their  own,  are  rather  written  by  the  pupils  from  the  engravings  and 
paintings  which  ornament  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  A  composi- 
tion of  this  kind  which  I  saw,  and  which  the  teacher  seemed  to  consi- 
der about  on  an  average  with  these  productions,  was  httle  better  than 
a  jumble  of  words,  the  meaning  of  which  could  be  deciphered  only 
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from  an  acquaintance  with  the  sign  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  parts  of  a  sentence  arise  in  their  minds. 
The  teacher  transposed  the  order  of  the  words,  correcting  what  was 
wrong,  and  erasing  what  was  redundant,  and  then  gave  it  to  the^pupil 
to  copy  off,  and  commit  to  memory,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that 
this  was  his  usual  method,  and  that  in  this  way  the  pupil,  in  the  course 
of  time,  would  learn  to  write  correctly.  The  same  process  was  also 
described  to  me  at  another  school  as  customary  there. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Great  Britain, 
and  even  so  late  as  within  thirty  years,  the  teaching  of  articulation 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  course.  Gradually,  however,  it  has 
sunk  in  estimation,  till  now  in  no  English  school,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, is  it  generally  taught.  A  few,  here  and  there,  are  instructed,  but 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  system  of  instruction,  it  no  longer,  in  these 
institutions,  exists.  In  one  of  the  schools  in  which  the  teacher  is  de- 
sirous of  giving  it  a  wider  extension,  the  directors,  I  was  informed  on 
good  authority,  do  not  deem  its  advantages  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  loss  of  time,  and  look  upon  the  results  thus  far  obtained  as  ex- 
ceedingly trifling.  Even  in  the  London  Institution,  where  articulation 
is  professedly  taught,  the  principal  assured  me  that  the  object  in  view 
is  by  no  means  to  teach  all  the  scholars  to  speak,  but  only  to  under- 
stand by  the  motion  of  the  lips  what  is  said  by  others.*  According 
to  a  very  intelligent  gentlemen  who  had  been  ten  years  connected  with 
that  institution,  not  one-fourth  can  be  taught  to  speak.  That  such 
should  have  been  the  history  of  articulation  as  a  branch  of  instruction 
in  Great  Britain,  will  not  appear  singular  to  those  to  whom  the  great 
and  peculiar  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  teaching  the  pronunciation 
of  our  language  are  familiar. 

It  is  quite  common,  if  not  universal,  to  take  the  pupils  on  the  Sab- 
bath to  church.  In  Manchester,  where  a  church  edifice  forms  the 
body  of  the  building,  and  the  two  wings  are  occupied  by  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb  respectively,  the  former  sit  in  one  gallery  and 

*  If  the  degree  of  success  obtained  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  read  upon  the 
Ups,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  progress  of  the  most  intelligent  deaf  mute  I  have  ever 
«een,  a  pupil  of  the  London  Institution,  more  than  nine  years  under  instruction,  after- 
wards himself  an  instructor,  and  enjoying  the  additional  advantage  of  having  a  sister 
who  has  taken  unwearied  pains  in  talking  with  him,  it  can  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  be 
very  great.  In  conversing  with  him,  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  resort  to  writing, 
or  spelling  on  the  fingers.  Indeed,  without  some  such  resource,  conversation,  at  least' 
for  a  considerable  time,  would  have  been  impracticable. 
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the  latter  facing  them  in  the  other,  the  congregation  from  the  neigh- 
borhood occupying  the  seats  below.  Such  a  weekly  exhibition  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  may  have  the  advantage  of  reminding  the  community 
of  the  claims  of  the  unfortunate  upon  their  charity,  and  thus  render- 
ing them  more  liberal,  but  in  respect  to  their  religious  instruction  very 
little  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  The  religious  service  afterwards  held 
exclusively  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  conducted  as  with  us  in  the 
language  of  signs.  The  pupils  are  sedulously  taught  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  creeds  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  more  important 
parts  of  religious  truth,  and  are  then  confirmed. 

In  August,  1841,  a  society  was  formed  at  London  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  employment,  relief,  and  religious  instruction  for  the 
adult  deaf  and  dumb."  According  to  the  best  authenticated  census, 
the  number  of  this  unfortunate  class  in  London  is  estimated  at  two 
thousand.  The  grand  object  of  the  society  is  to  provide  deaf  and 
dumb  youth,  on  their  quitting  the  place  of  their  early  instruction,  with 
a  trade,  by  which  they  shall  be  qualified  to  earn  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, and  also  during  this  time  and  afterwards  to  furnish  them  with 
religious  instruction.  For  this  latter  purpose,  religious  services  are 
held  in  the  language  of  signs  twice  every  Sabbath ;  besides  which, 
there  is  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  religious  instruction  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  evenings.  The  society  have  been  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Mr.  Matthew  R.  Burns,  a  deaf  mute  of  uncommon  in- 
telligence, who  was  employed  for  several  years  as  teacher  in  the  school 
at  Aberdeen,  and  who  appears  to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  reli- 
gious welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Thus  far  the  undertaking  has 
succeeded  well.  The  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  metropolis  appear  to  take 
pleasure  in  attending  religious  services  so  much  better  adapted  to  their 
wants  than  the  services  of  the  ordinary  places  of  public  worship,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  way  much  good  will  be  accomplished. 
The  room  in  which  rehgious  services  have  been  held,  would  contain 
only  sixty  or  seventy  persons  ;  lately,  however,  another  house  has 
been  procured,  by  which  a  larger  number  can  be  reached. 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  AT  PARIS. 

From  London  I  passed  over  to  Paris,  in  order  to  visit  the  school 
made  celebrated  by  the  labors  of  De  I'Epee  and  Sicard,  and  the  long 
continued  eflforts  of  their  successors  to  perfect  the  art  of  deaf-mute 
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education.  Here  I  had  repeated  interviews  with  Prof.  Vaysse,  for- 
merly for  some  years  in  the  service  of  the  board,  and  now  one  of  the 
most  eminent  instructors  in  that  institution.  To  him,  and  to  Prof. 
Morel,  the  intelligent  editor  of  the  two  last  Paris  Circulars  and  of  the 
"Annales  de  I'education  des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Aveugles."(l)  I 
acknowledge  myself  much  indebted  for  the  valuable  hints  they  threw 
out,  as  well  as  for  their  advice  and  assistance. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  institution  at  Paris  has  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  Degerando  and  Itard.  The  former,  as  an  author, 
is  chiefly  known  to  the  public  by  his  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  and 
his  work  on  "  Self-Education."  His  profound,  comprehensive  and 
candid  work,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  on  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,(2)  however,  is  superior  to  both.  After  having  been  for 
many  years,  a  prominent  member  of  the  council  of  administration  of 
the  Paris  school,  he  died  in  November,  1843,  at  the  age  of  72. 
Itard, (3)  the  learned  and  distinguished  physician  of  the  institution, 
rendered  service  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  in  another  way. 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  medical  science,  and  placed  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  both  for  instituting  experiments  and 
judging  of  their  results,  he  devoted  himself  during  a  long  life,  almost 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  deafness,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover 
its  causes  and  the  means  of  its  removal.  To  accomplish  the  latter 
result,  he  left  no  means  which  science  or  ingenuity  could  suggest, 
untried.  Before  his  death,  in  July,  1839,  he  abandoned,  in  complete 
discouragement,  all  farther  attempts,  and  expressed  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  they  were  utterly  useless.  "  Medical  means,"  said  he,  "have 
no  effect  on  the  dead ;  and,  to  me,  it  is  certain  that  the  ear  in  the 
deaf  mute  is  dead  :  science  can  do  nothing  farther."(4) 

In  view  of  his  long  continued,  varied  and  patient  experiments,  in 
connection  with  the  large  number  of  subjects  on  which  they  were  em- 


(1)  This  is  a  periodical  of  moderate  size,  issued  quarterly  at  eight  francs  per  annum, 
and  contains  the  latest  information,  both  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
blind.    It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  sustained, 

(2)  Entitled,  De  I'education  des  Sourds-muets  de  naissance.  2  Vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1827. 

(3)  His  most  important  work,  which  has  been  translated  into  German,  is  entitled, 
Traite  des  maladies  de  I'orville  et  de  I'andition.  2  Vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1821.  Besides 
this,  he  published  several  smaller  works  of  great  value. 

(4)  Puybonnieux  (J.  B.)  La  parole  ensignee  aux  Sourds-muets,  etc.  p.  35. 
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ployed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  they  have  furnished,  in  ad- 
vance, the  most  solid  refutation  of  empirical  pretensions,  and  enabled 
us  with  confidence  to  point  the  deaf  mute  to  the  instructor  for  relief, 
instead  of  the  surgeon  or  physician.  The  history  of  these  experi- 
ments vj'Al  be  found  in  his  works.  At  his  death,  he  left  a  legacy  to 
the  institution,  providing  for  the  instruction  of  ten  of  the  most  pro- 
mising pupils,  to  be  selected  each  year,  for  a  farther  course  of  three 
years.  This  class,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  supported  by  their  friends, 
beyond  the  usual  term  of  instruction,  is  placed  under  the  particular 
charge  of  Prof.  Morel.  In  1838,  M.  De  Lanneau,  one  of  the  mayors  of 
Paris,  succeeded  M.  Ordinaire,  who  resigned  the  office  of  director. 
The  present  director  takes  no  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  classes. 

As  I  reached  the  institution  in  rue  St.  Jacques  at  ten  o'clock,  the 
drum  was  beating  for  the  commencem3nt  of  school.  The  gaining  of 
admittance,  however,  was  no  easy  task.  A  formidable  list  of  instruc- 
tions and  prohibitions  for  teachers,  scholars  and  strangers,  is  posted 
up  against  the  wall,  and  the  entrance  is  guarded  with  a  military-monas- 
tic rigor,  which  stands  in  singular,  and  rather  unpleasant  contrast  with 
the  freedom  of  admittance  common  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
On  seeing  the  director,  however,  he  immediately  gave  me  a  written 
permission  to  visit  the  different  classes  of  the  male  department,  at  my 
leisure.  The  female  pupils  are  taught  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
building,  by  teachers  of  their  own  sex.  In  this  respect,  the  school 
at  Paris  differs  from  many,  if  not  most  similar  establishments  in 
France.  Generally  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  exclu- 
sively for  one  sex,  and  are  taught  by  members  of  some  religious  order 
among  the  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Paris,  four 
your  men,  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  belonging  to  the  religious 
corporation,  "brethren  of  the  christian  doctrine,"  and  dresssd  in  long 
black  gowns,  broad  brimmed  hats,  and  white  bands,  were  attending 
the  classes,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  instructors  in  the  south  of 
of  France. 

In  the  male  department,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pupils 
divided  into  six  classes.  As  I  passed  from  class  to  class  and  noticed 
the  processes  of  instruction,  and  the  results  realized,  I  did  not  won- 
der that  Mr.  Gallaudet,  at  the  establishment  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
in  America,  gave  the  preference  to  the  French  method.  Were  the 
question  to  be  opened  anew,  he  would  probably  make  the  same  selec- 
tion again.    There  are  evidences  of  progress  of  real  solid  attainment 
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which  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  school  at  Paris,  and  I  have  seen 
nothing  superior,  if  indeed  any  thing  equal  to  it  in  my  visits  to  other 
schools. 

With  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  at  Paris,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  speak  in  detail,  since,  in  all  important  respects,  it  is  already 
known  to  American  instructors.  For  the  information  of  others,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  in  a  word  that  it  aims  to  put  the  pupil  thoroughly 
into  possession  of  written  language,  dividing  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  grammatical  construction  of  sentences,  the  meaning  of  words, 
&c.,  and  proceeding,  step  by  step,  from  the  simplest  elements  till 
all  are  surmounted.  As  the  means  of  communication  and  explana- 
tion, it  employs  at  first  the  natural  pantomime  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves, and  afterwards  combines  with  it  the  written  language  already 
learned,  making  constant  use  of  questions  and  answers,  and  all  the 
means  by  which  the  pupils  may  become  familiar  with  the  language  of 
the  country,  both  under  its  written  and  printed  form. 

Within  a  short  time,  instruction  in  articulationy  has,  to  a  limited 
extent  been  introduced.  It  is  not  supposed  that  this  would  be  advisa- 
ble for  all,  or  even  for  the  larger  number,  but  only  perhaps  for  a  part, 
who  still  retain  some  degree  of  hearing,  or  have  once  learned  to  talk, 
or  otherwise  are  peculiarly  promising  candidates  for  such  a  course.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  male  pupils,  a  class  of  twenty-nine  re- 
ceive instruction  in  articulation,  an  hour  a  day.  These  are  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  elder  of  which  had  been  under  instruction  not 
far  from  a  year.  The  younger  division  of  fifteen,  had  so  far  failed  to 
encourage  expectations  of  their  future  progress,  that  the  attempt  with 
eight  of  them  was  about  to  be  abandoned.  Of  course  in  respect  to 
the  other,  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  the  results.  The  instructor,  a 
gentleman  who  has  thoroughly  studied  the  whole  subject,  and  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  best  modes  of  instruction  in  articulation,  remarked  with 
equal  good  sense  and  modesty,  that  all  that  could  be  said  at  present 
is,  that  the  most  promising  might  be  able  at  least  to  make  themselves 
understood.  At  the  same  time,  he  observed,  that  much  depended  on 
having  the  pupil  well  disposed,  that  this  kind  of  instruction  was  pe- 
culiarly laborious,  especially  when  the  subjects  were  beginners  ;  that 
on  account  of  the  continual  necessity  of  individual  instruction,  a  great 
deal  of  time  was  consumed  ;  and  that  the  French,  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish language,  on  account  of  its  irregular  orthography  in  respect  to 
pronunciation,  interposed  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success.  Un- 
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fortunately,  he  has  too  many  scholars  ;  but  aside  from  this,  all  that 
skill  and  experience  can  do  will  be  accomplished,  and  the  results  may 
be  justly  looked  for  with  great  interest. 

There  are  also  a  few  other  schools  in  France,  as  for  instance,  those 
in  Bordeaux,  Toulouse  and  Nancy,  in  which  instruction  in  articula- 
tion is  given  to  those  who  it  is  supposed  can  derive  profit  from  it. 
Thus  far,  however,  it  can  be  considered  only  as  an  experiment.  M. 
Piroux,  of  Nancy,  one  of  the  most  eminent  instructors  in  France, 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Paris,  informed  me  that  of  his 
seventy  pupils,  he  was  attempting  to  teach  eleven  to  articulate.  To 
teach  the  others,  to  judge  from  his  own  experience,  would  require  too 
much  time  and  labor. 

To  return  to  the  institution  at  Paris.  In  every  school-room,  a  card 
is  suspended  against  the  wall,  containing  two  very  short  printed  forms 
of  prayer,  one  designed  to  be  repeated  by  one  of  the  class,  in  the 
language  of  signs  before  school,  the  other  at  its  close.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  at  which  I  was  present,  the  memory  of  the  scholar 
failed  him  in  the  middle  of  the  prayer,  and  the  card  was  obliged  to 
be  brought  to  him  to  help  him  through.  The  chapel  of  the  institu- 
tion is  a  neat  little  room,  presenting  with  its  altar,  crucifix,  wax  can- 
dles, (fee,  the  usual  appearance  of  a  Roman  catholic  house  of  wor- 
ship. On  the  Sabbath,  mass  is  held  in  the  morning,  and  vespers  in 
the  afternoon.  In  order  to  maintain  the  general  system  of  keeping 
the  two  departments  of  the  institution  entirely  distinct,  the  females 
occupy  the  gallery  opposite  the  altar,  while  the  males  sit  below. 

The  trades  at  present  taught  in  the  Paris  institution,  are  those  of 
tailoring,  shoe-making,  blacksmithing,  carpentering,  turning  and  litho- 
graphing. In  addition  to  this,  all  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  drawing 
three  hours  a  week,  and  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the 
pupils,  taken  as  a  body,  are  well  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life. 

In  bidding  farewell  to  this  venerable  institution,  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recall  to  mind  the  vast  change  in  the 
prospect  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  since  nearly  ninety  years  ago,  the 
Abbe  de  I'Epee  commenced  his  benevolent  undertaking.  Instead  of 
their  being  doomed  to  live  and  die  in  mental  darkness,  provision  more 
or  less  ample,  is  now  made  in  every  country  in  the  civilized  world  for 
their  education.  More  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  institutions  and 
schools  are  devoted  to  their  instruction.    In  Denmark,  New-York,  and 
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some  of  the  other  States  of  the  American  Union,  an  enlarged  philan- 
thropy has  furnished  the  means  of  education,  at  the  public  expense, 
for  each  deaf  mute,  and  reflected  a  lustre  on  their  legislation,  which 
victories  and  conquests  can  never  confer.  The  barrier  standing  for 
so  many  ages  between  the  deaf  mute  and  his  more  favored  fellow  men 
is  broken  down.  He  who  was  once  a  moral  outcast,  is  now,  by 
means  of  instruction  in  language,  united  with  his  race  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  knowledge  and  hope. 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  board,  my  attention4ias 
been  principally  devoted  to  the  German  schools,  and  it  will  be  with 
respect  to  them,  therefore,  that  the  present  report  will  be  chiefly  oc- 
cupied. Within  the  last  fifteen  years  a  greatly  increased  interest  has 
been  felt  in  Germany  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
many  institutions,  both  public  and  private,  have  been  established. 
The  number  at  present,  exclusive  of  those  in  Austria,  where  a  difler- 
ent  system  of  instruction  prevails,  is,  according  to  the  laslest  informa- 
tion, sixty,  with  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pupils  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  teachers.  From  the  failure  of  statistical  data  in  some 
cases,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  -number  of  teachers  and 
pupils  is  somewhat  larger.  Of  these  institutions,  some  are  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  others  by  benevolent  associations,  and 
others  still  are  mere  private  establishments.  Generally,  in  comparison 
with  American  institutions,  they  are  very  small.  This  arises  partly 
from  the  ambition  of  each  state  in  Germany  to  have  its  own  institu- 
tion, and  partly  from  an  unwillingness  or  inability  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  all  its  deaf  and  dumb,  which  leaves  room  for  private  es- 
tablishments. The  consequences  of  this  multiplication  of  small 
schools  are  far  from  beneficial.  The  benefits  of  a  judicious  classifi- 
cation of  scholars  according  to  their  attainments  are  lost,  the  attention 
of  the  teacher  is  distracted,  and  his  instruction  becomes  miscellane- 
ous and  scattered.  The  matter  becomes  still  worse  when  the  blind 
and  even  cretins  and  idiots  are  absurdly  thrown  into  the  same  school, 
as  is  done  at  Weimar  and  Eisenach.*    Since  visiting  these  small 

*The  education  of  idiots,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  beginning  to  attract  considera- 
ble attention  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  seems  to  be  attended  with  some  success.  Mr. 
Saegert,  director  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Berlin,  has  just  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  government  on  the  subject,  which  will  shortly  be  published, 
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German  schools,  and  observing  the  serious  disadvantages  under 
which  they  labor,  I  have  been  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  the  wis- 
i  dom  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  State  of  New- York  of  sustaining 
one  large  institution  in  preference  to  several  small  ones. 

There  are  also  three  classes  of  schools  of  a  peculiar  kind  which 
demand  a  passing  notice. 

1.  Scliools  designed  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
connection  with  the  blind.  The  number  of  these  institutions  is  small, 
and  they  exist,  as  both  directors  and  teachers  were  forward  to  assure 
me,  only  in  cases  where  economical  considerations  render  it  necessary. 
It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  even  in  states  so  poor  and 
small  as  some  in  Germany,  this  is  wise  economy.  It  is  evident  at  a 
glance  that  there  is  no  natural  connection  between  the  instruction  of 
these  two  unfortunate  classes.  The  great  aim  of  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  to  put  them  into  possession  of  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  society.  This  the  blind  already  have,  and  they  only  need 
through  this  to  be  made  acquainted  with  other  knowledge.  In  re- 
spect to  language,  therefore,  the  blind  commence  their  education  ex- 
actly where  the  deaf  and  dumb  leave  off,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to 
teach  them  in  the  same  class.  The  board  will  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  in  the  few  schools  of  this  description  there  are 
two  entirely  distinct  departments,  and  that  the  only  point  of  union  be- 
tween the  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind  is,  that  they  sleep  under  the  same 
roof,  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
principal.  In  the  hours  of  recreation  and  labor,  there  docs  not  appear 
to  be  much  intercourse  between  the  two  classes.    The  blind  find  it 

recommending  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  these  unfortunate  beings.  He  states 
that  since  last  April  he  has  taken  under  his  own  care  twelve  children  so  imbecile  that 
they  could  neither  talk  nor  even  feed  theiTLselves,  and  by  a  diligent  cultivation  of  their 
five  senses,  has  attained  the  following  results,  viz:  Four  have  learned  to  speak,  read, 
and  write,  to  move  freely  and  act  like  human  beings,  who  eight  months  ago  were  una- 
ble to  help  themselves  ;  two  speak  like  other  children,  but  cannot  read  or  write ;  six 
are  now  learning  to  talk.  His  aim  is  to  awaken  the  mental  faculties  of  the  idiotic  to 
•uch  a  degree  that  they  can  be  placed  under  instruction  like  other  children.  It  is  hij 
own  private  undertaking,  and  has  no  proper  connection  with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb;  at  the  same  time  the  habit  of  penetrating  to  the  sirnpleat  elements  necessary 
to  a  successful  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  would  always  give  him  a  great  advantage  in  this 
kind  of  instruction.  Several  of  the  German  teachers  I  found  were  making  the  experi- 
ment Mr.  Reich,  of  Leipzig,  has  more  judiciously  recommended  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  government  of  Saxony.  The  results  already  realized  can  hardly  fail  to 
shed  light  on  some  interesting  questions  in  mental  science. 
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much  easier  to  converse  with  each  other  than  with  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  able  to  converse  more 
rapidly  and  pleasantly  with  each  other  than  with  the  blind.  I  was 
told,  also,  that  the  Wind,  being  so  much  in  advance  of  their  deaf-mute 
companions  in  misfortune,  are  apt  to  look  down  upon  them  as  chil- 
dren, while  the  latter,  in  return,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  receive  all 
their  ideas  through  the  rnedium  of  seeing,  are  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  bhnd,  with  their  sightless  eyes,  and  often  averted  countenances, 
are  inferior  to  other  men,  and  have  only  a  partial  understanding  of 
what  is  said  to  them. 

So  trifling,  indeed,  is  the  advantage  gained,  and  so  embarrassing 
the  distraction  occasioned  by  the  union  of  two  sorts  of  schools,  hav- 
ing different  objects  and  processes,  the  principals  and  teachers  of  such 
schools  made  no  scruples  in  frankly  confessing  that  if  it  were  possible 
they  would  greatly  prefer  a  separation.  On  this  point  the  experience 
of  Dr.  Jaeger,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  institution  of  this  kind 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemburg,  whose  authority  in  Germany  is  justly 
very  high,  is  decisive.  At  first,  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  union 
of  such  schools.  The  practical  w^orking  of  the  plan,  however,  com- 
pletely reversed  his  opinion,  and  at  present,  both  in  conversation  and 
publicly,  with  rare  magnanimity,  he  acknowledges  himself  to  have  for- 
merly been  in  error.  In  a  communication  to  the  Allgemeine  Schul- 
zeitung,  for  1834,  No.  72,  he  has  recorded  his  deliberate  conviction, 
the  fruit  of  many  year's  experience,  that  such  an  union  of  schools 
should  never  be  made,  except  when  the  want  of  adequate  pecuniary 
means  renders  it  indispensably  necessary." 

What  are  the  objections  which  experience  shows  to  exist  to  this 
forced  connection  of  entirely  dissimilar  institutions,  I  learned  more 
fully  from  two  gentlemen,  one  in  England,  the  other  in  Germany,  both 
of  whom  had  been  principals  of  schools  of  this  description.  They 
both  agreed  that  some  of  the  blind  brought  with  them  not  only  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  vices  of  society,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  vicious 
language,  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  otherwise  never  have 
learned,  and  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  guard  effectually  against 
this  demoralizing  influence.  They  both  express  themselves  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  the  union  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  the  same  institutions  as  impolitic  and  unwise,  of  no  advantage  to 
the  instruction  of  the  latter,  and  subjecting  their  morals  to  certain 
danger. 
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2.  Schools  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb 
along  with  children  in  possession  of  all  their  senses.    The  feasibility 
and  expediency  of  such  an  union  was  suggested  and  insisted  on,  twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  by  Arrowsmith  in  England.    In  Germany,  where 
every  theory  is  sure  to  find  supporters,  a  suggestion  like  this  could 
not  escape  unnoticed.   It  found  an  advocate  in  Graser,  a  distinguished 
Bavarian  writer  on  common  school  education,  whose  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, already  in  the  library  of  the  institution,  only  demonstrates,  as 
Jaeger  remarks,  that  the  greatest  abilities  cannot  supply  the  want  of 
experience.    As  would  naturally  be  expected,  it  sounds  better  in 
theory  than  it  proves  to  be  in  practice.    The  deaf  and  dumb  set  out 
in  their  education  from  a  point  so  entirely  different  from  children  in 
the  possession  of  all  their  senses,  that  the  attempt  to  teach  them  in 
the  same  class,  even  in  the  same  school,  is  found  to  be  attended  with 
decided  disadvantages  for  both.    In  the  school  at  Bayreuth,  under 
Graser's  superintendence,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  visitor,  there 
were  four  deaf  mutes.    In  order  to  receive  instruction  with  the  other 
children,  however,  even  in  the  most  elementary  branches,  two  years 
of  separate  preparatory  instruction  were  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  two  hours  in  addition  daily,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was 
that  they  were  taught  with  the  o*her  scholars  only  in  a  few  mechani- 
cal exercises,   arithmetic,   writing  and  dictand  copying.(l)  Mr. 
Gronewald,  of  Cologne,  found,  in  his  visit  there,  no  better  results. 
An  experiment  of  the  same  kind  has  also  been  made  at  Weissenfels. 
Two  of  the  pupils,  after  having  been  under  instruction  a  couple  of 
years  were  placed  in  the  elementary  school  for  hearing  children  con- 
nected with  the  Teachers'  Seminary. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  it  was  found,  first,  that  the  deaf  mutes 
were  discontented  and  anxious  to  return  to  the  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb ;  secondly/,  that  they  were  a  burden  to  the  teacher,  and  con- 
sumed time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  other  scholars ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  deaf  mutes  themselves  had  made  less  progress  than 
the  class  they  had  left  two  years  before.  The  experiment  has  also 
been  tried  in  other  places  with  no  better  result,  and  the  conviction  is 
«now  general  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  be  educated  in  schools  and 
institutions  designed  especially  for  them.(2) 


(1)  Paulsen;  Die  Taubstummen-Anstalt  in  Schleswig  in  lahre.    1839,  p.  17. 

(2)  See  Jaeger;  Anleitung,  &c.,  Vol.  1st,  (2d  Ed.)  p.  52;  where  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed. 
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3.  There  is  another  class  of  schools  for  deaf  mules,  in  some  of  the 
German  states,  especially  in  Prussia,  connected  with  seminaries  for 
the  education  of  teachers  jor  the  common  schools.  According  to  the  ji 
census  of  1834,  there  were  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  " 
deaf  mutes  in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  of  which  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  were  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and 
yet  only  about  four  hundred  were  under  instruction.  Such  enormous 
sums  are  expended  by  Prussia  in  maintaining  her  fortresses,  and  ge- 
nerally her  immense  military  establishment,  as  well  as  in  repairing 
old  cathedrals,  that  the  means  of  educating  her  deaf  and  dumb  are 
wanting.  In  order  to  make  some  provision  for  them,  however,  the 
government  has  been  engaged  since  1829,  in  attempting  to  popularize 
deaf-mute  instruction.  It  was  hoped  that  by  giving  a  course  of  lec- 
tures to  the  young  men  in  the  Teachers'  Seminaries,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  little  practice  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  they 
might  be  able  to  educate  the  deaf  mutes  in  their  own  vicinity,  when 
engaged  as  school  teachers,  or  at  least  do  much  to  prepare  them  for 
an  institution,  while  the  knowledge  they  thus  acquired,  would,  also, 
be  of  service  in  the  instruction  of  hearing  children.  It  will  be  in- 
stantly seen  that  this,  in  its  main  features,  was  only  a  modification  of 
Graser's  plan.  It  overlooked  two  important  facts  ;  first,  that  a  long 
time  is  required  to  form  an  accomplished  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb ;  and,  secondly ^  that  in  order  to  succeed,  his  whole  attention 
must  be  devoted  to  the  subject  before  him.  There  have  not  been 
wanting,  persons  who,  from  the  first,  saw  that  the  plan  was  open  to 
serious  objections.  They  observe  that  the  young  men  in  the  teachers' 
seminaries  were  already  overburdened  with  studies,  and  that  a  faithful 
teacher  of  a  common  school  had  enough  to  do  properly  to  instruct  his 
hearing  scholars,  without  being  loaded  with  the  additional  responsi- 
bility of  teaching  the  deaf  anddumb.(l) 

In  Denmark,  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  it  was  aban- 
doned several  years  since. (2)  In  Prussia,  also,  it  has  proved  a  failure. 
The  original  plan  of  providing  teachers  to  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb 
at  their  own  place  of  residence  has  been  silently  given  up.  In  a  re- 
port recently  presented  to  the  government  by  the  director  of  the^ 


(1)  Paulsen;  Die Taubstumtoen- Anstalt  in  Schleswig,  etc.,  p.  18.  Suckow  ;  Jahres- 
bericht  uebei  die  Taubstvimmen-Erziehungs-Anstalt  in  Breslau,  1835,  p.  10. 

(2)  Paulsen,  p.  8. 
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Teachers'  Seminary  at  Erfurt,  he  rested  the  expediency  of  the  con« 
nection  between  the  seminary  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  mainly 
on  the  benefit  received  by  the  latter.  This  I  am  satisfied  is  the  prin- 
cipal advantage.  A  great  deal  of  mechanical  instruction  is  necessary 
in  articulating  schools,  and  the  assistance  of  three  or  four  young  men, 
who  are  willing  to  perform  it,  is  of  great  service  to  the  teacher,  although 
probably  of  not  much  benefit  to  the  young  men  themselves. 

There  is  also  considerable  discussion,  especially  in  Prussia,  be- 
tween the  comparative  advantages  of  day  schools  and  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Although  on  the  German  method  of  instruction, 
there  is  more  room  for  such  a  question  than  with  us,  yet,  even  with 
them,  the  institutions  appear  to  me  decidedly  to  assume  the  prefe- 
rence. The  advantage  claimed  by  the  schools  is  that  on  their  system 
the  deaf  and  dumb  can  put  their  acquisitions  in  speaking  into  use,  in 
active  communication  with  the  families  in  which  they  reside ;  add  to 
their  stock  of  knowledge,  by  intercourse  with  the  world  ;  and  increase 
their  facility  of  utterance  on  the  one  hand,  and  reading  on  the  lips 
on  the  other,  by  constant  practice.  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  another 
connection,  to  show  that  very  much  of  this  is  mere  theory,  and  that  it 
is  in  vain  to  expect  that  persons  in  general,  who  in  an  instant  can 
make  a  sign  to  express  what  in  the  slow  and  careful  manner  of  speak- 
ing necessary  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  require  several  minutes, 
will  to  any  extent  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  to  use  spoken  lan- 
guage. But  aside  from  this,  and  granting  all  the  advantages  claimed 
by  the  schools,  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  dangers  to 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  exposed  by  running  in  the  streets  and 
mingling  with  the  miscellaneous  company  they  fall  in  with,  ^nd  by 
the  loss  of  the  careful  watchfulness  and  steady  moral  influence  which 
their  residence  in  an  institution  under  the  constant  inspection  of  their 
teachers,  renders  it  possible  to  exert.(l)  So  true  is  this  that  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  in  less  danger  from  the  contagion 
of  evil  communication  and  example  in  the  institution  of  the  board  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  than  they  would  be  in  a  day  school  in  any 
country  village  in  the  State. 

The  notices  already  given,  to  say  nothing  of  the  misunderstanding 
and  unpleasant  feeling  I  was  sorry  to  find  prevailing  among  the  Ger- 
man instructors,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  in  respect  to  the  exter- 


(1)  Jaeger;  Anbetung,  pp.  57,  58. 
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nal  organization  of  deaf  and  dumb  schools,  we  have  nothing  to  learn 
from  Prussia,  or  any  of  the  German  States.  The  plan  pursued  by 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  and  the  State  of  New-York,  admits,  I  am 
satisfied,  of  no  essential  improvement. 

In  respect  to  another  question,  viz,  whether  the  German  system  of 
instruction,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  can  be  introduced  with  advantage 
into  the  American  schools,  a  longer  investigation  and  more  careful  in- 
quiry become  necessary.  A  system  of  education,  and  most  of  all,  of 
deaf-mute  education,  is  not  understood  in  a  day ;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
even  the  most  experienced  instructor  to  express  an  intelligent  opinion 
on  many  points,  without  long  continued  and  patient  examination.  In 
making  these  examinations,  now  continued  for  several  months,  I  have 
endeavored  on  the  one  hand  to  disengage  myself  from  all  preconceived 
opinions  in  favor  of  our  own  system,  and  to  escape  on  the  other,  from 
sudden  and  unreasonable  admiration  of  what  is  foreign  and  new.  The 
comparative  merit  of  the  German  S3^stem  has  been  in  discussion  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  although  most  instructors  have  declared 
against  it,  I  have  felt  that  I  owed  it  to  the  board,  in  forming  an  inde- 
pendent opinion,  to  keep  myself  open  to  the  proper  influence  of  all  the 
sound  views,  and  to  test  worthy  evidence  in  its  favor,  to  whatever 
conclusion  they  might  finally  lead,  not  less  than  to  guard  against  in- 
credible stories,  partial  examination  and  sanguine  and  unsupported 
opinions. 

In  order  to  put  the  board  fully  into  possession  of  the  German  views 
and  methods  of  instruction,  both  in  their  historical  development  and 
present  form,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  in  Germany.  We  can  then  easily  pass  to  the  theory 
on  which  this  instruction  now  rests,  afterwards  to  the  methods  and 
processes  by  which  it  proceeds  and  the  actual  results  it  realizes,  and 
shall  then  be  in  a  condition  to  form  a  conclusion  in  respect  to  its  merits 
and  defects,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  attend  it  as 
compared  with  the  system  pursued  in  the  New-York  Institution. 

I.  HISTORY  OF  DEAF-MUTE  INSTRUCTION  IN  GER- 
MANY. 

Although  attempts  had  been  made  to  instruct  individual  deaf  mutes 
at  an  earlier  period,  yet  the  history  in  Germany,  properly  commences 
with  Samuel  Heinicke,  a  self-made  schoolmaster,  in  a  small  village 
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near  Hamburg.  He  was  born  in  1729,  and  after  having  spent  the 
last  twelve  years  of  his  life  at  the  head  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  at  Leipzig,  established  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  died  in 
April,  1790.  Two  centuries  before,  a  Spanish  monk  named  Pedro 
de  Ponce  (1584*)  had  taught  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  all  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  the  constable  of  Castile,  to  speak,  and  at  intervals  from  that 
time  downwards,  the  attempt  had  been  repeated,  with  here  and  there 
single  individuals  in  most  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  Wri- 
ters too  had  speculated  on  the  subject,  and  even  given  directions  how 
a  mechanical  articulation  might  be  attained  by  those  who  had  no  ear 
to  test  its  correctness.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these,  was 
John  Conrad  Amman,  a  physician  in  Holland,  whose  work  entitled 
Surdus  Loquens,  even  now,  holds  a  very  respectable  place  among  the 
books  of  its  class,  and  by  some  is  considered  superior  to  any  subse- 
quent writings  on  the  subject.  A  copy  of  this  work  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Heinicke,  just  at  the  time  that  he  became  interested  in  a  deaf  mute 
whom  he  undertook  to  instruct,  and  in  connection  with  the  ignorance 
of  many  of  the  child's  friends,  which  rendered  conversation  by  writing 
impossible,  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  preference  for 
articulation,  which  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  the  German  School. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  practical  development  of  erroneous  the- 
ories, long  after  the  theories  themselves  are  exploded.  To  spoken 
language,  Amman  attributed  a  strange  and  mysterious  power.  In  its 
perfection,  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  to  be  such  a  translucent 
medium  of  expression  as  to  be  universally  intelligible,  and  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  language  of  the  apostles  in  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
by  means  of  which  they  were  understood  by  every  kindred  and  people 
and  tongue  and  nation  present,  was  not  this  efficaceous  speech  impart- 
ed by  immediate  inspiration  !  "  There  is  in  us,"  he  says,  "  no  faculty 
which  more  strikingly  bears  the  character  of  life  than  speech  ;  nay, 
in  the  human  voice  may  be  said  to  dwell  the  very  essence  of  life.  In 
a  word,  the  voice  is  a  living  emanation  of  that  immortal  spirit,  which 
God  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  man,  when  he  created  him  a  living 
soul.  Among  the  immense  number  of  gifts  from  God  to  man,  it  is 
speech,  in  which  eminently  shines  the  imprint  of  Divinity.  In  like 
manner  as  the  Almighty  created  all  things  by  his  word,  so  he  gave  to 
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man,  not  only,  in  an  appropriate  language,  to  celebrate  worthily  his 
author,  but  further  to  produce  by  speech  whatever  he  desires,  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  his  existence.  This  divine  mode  of  speak- 
ing, almost  disappeared  from  the  earth  along  with  so  many  other  per- 
fections, at  that  unhappy  epoch,  the  fall.  Hardly  in  the  long  course 
of  ages  since  elapsed,  has  the  precious  prerogative  been  accorded  to  a 
few  privileged  individuals.  These  were  no  other  than  souls,  sanctified 
and  united  to  God  by  fervent  and  continual  prayer;  who  interro- 
gating the  very  essences  of  things,  have  been  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  miracles.  These  holy  personages  have  exhibited  to  the  view  of 
other  men,  traces  of  an  empire,  once  common  to  all,  but  which  most 
have  suffered  to  escape  !!*" 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  views,  upon  a  man  of  Hei- 
nicke's  temperament  and  under  his  circumstances,  should  have  made  a 
deep  and  abiding  impression.  As  he  read  and  pondered  upon  human 
language  and  its  wonderful  power  of  embodying  and  conveying  to 
others  the  operations  of  the  soul,  he  thought  of  it,  as  his  master  had 
done  before  him,  chiefly  if  not  only,  in  its  spoken  form.  It  was  the 
voice  which  showed  forth  the  glory  of  God's  gift  to  man.  It  was 
speech,  only,  which  fully  comprehended,  contained  and  expressed,  the 
movements  of  the  soul.  Every  other  means  of  communication  was 
dead.  That  alone  spoke  into  life  and  power  and  stood  by  itself  in  its 
capacity  of  awaking  the  same  life  in  the  soul  of  others. 

Setting  out  with  these  leading  ideas,  his  views  of  written  language 
may  easily  be  ascertained.  "  The  written  word,"  says  he,  "  is  only 
the  representative  of  articulate  sound.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  eye 
and  can  never  be  imprinted  on  the  soul,  or  become  the  medium  of 
thought.  That  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  voice.  Without  an 
acquaintance  with  spoken  language,  a  deaf-mute  child  can  never  be- 
come any  thing  more  than  a  writing  machine,  or  have  any  thing  be- 
yond a  succession  of  images  passing  through  his  mind."  (Heinicke's 
language  in  substance.) 

At  this  very  time,  there  was  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
France,  whose  success,  notwithstanding  the  serious  errors  with  which 
his  system  was  disfigured,  afforded  the  most  striking  refutation  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Heinicke,  that  thinking  can  only  be  carried 


*Surdus  loquens  :  sire  dissertatio  de  locjueta,  1740. 
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on  through  the  medium  of  articulate  words,  conceived  of  by  the  mind. 
This  was  Michel  de  VEpee,  born  at  Versailles  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
November,  1712. 

Assuming  that  our  ideas,  in  their  own  nature,  have  no  closer  connec- 
tion with  vocal  sounds,  than  with  written  words,  that  the  signs  or  ges- 
tures natural  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  made  to  answer  the  same 
purpose,  which  our  mother  tongue  serves  in  the  learning  of  a  foreign 
language,  he  aimed  to  make  his  pupils  acquainted  with  books  through 
a  process  of  specific  translations  of  signs  into  written  language,  and 
that  again  into  signs.  So  unartificial,  however,  is  the  structure  of 
the  natural  sign  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  so  destitute  of  the 
inflections  of  grammar,  and  so  much  does  it  confine  itself  to  individual 
and  concrete  forms  of  expressions,  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
construct  for  it,  in  fact,  a  grammar  and  vocabulary,  that  is,  in  other 
words,  to  invent  a  sign  or  succession  of  signs  for  all  those  numerous 
words  and  modifications  of  words,  together  with  the  grammatical  ter- 
minations and  connectives,  which  exist  only  in  our  highly  artificial 
languages,  and  then  to  bring  the  whole  into  grammatical  order  corres- 
ponding with  that  of  the  French  language.  His  error,  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  Sicard,  consisted  in  the  attempt  to  give  the  sign  lan- 
guage of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  development  of  which  it  is  not  suscep- 
tible. Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  was  eminently  successful, 
even  if  he  had  no  other  evidence  than  the  testimony  of  the  learned  and 
profound  philosopher  Condillac.  (Grammaire  :  cap.  1.  du  language 
d'  action.) 

It  cannot  be  sufficiently  regretted  that  these  two  men,  who  should 
have  been  friends,  will  ever  stand  before  the  world  as  rivals  and  ene- 
mies. Both  were  probably  to  blame.  Both  were  too  desirious  of  claim- 
ing for  themselves  the  honor  of  discoveries  and  attempts  which  belong- 
ed exclusively  to  neither.  Heinicke,  however,  commenced  the  at- 
tack. In  a  small  work,  on  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
issued  in  1780,  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  his  own  method  of  in- 
struction, he  presumptuously  and  most  rashly  ventured  the  assertion 
that  all  other  methods,  that  of  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee  not  excepted,  were 
useless  and  pernicious,  and  no  less  than  delusive  folly,  fraud  and  non- 
sense. De  I'Epee  was  not  the  man  to  sustain  such  an  assault  unmo- 
ved. He  entered  the  arena,  and  several  letters,  couched  in  terms 
which  sufficiently  attested  the  severity  of  one,  and  the  keenness  of  the 
other,  passed  between  them. 
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A  few  words  are  sufficient  to  sum  up  the  substance  of  the  whole. 
Heinicke  maintains  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  instead  of  being  instruct- 
ed in  language  through  the  medium  of  signs  and  writing,  should  be 
taught  to  speak  and  read  aloud  by  imitating  the  motion  of  the  lips  ;  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  the  mind,  by  the  sense 
of  sight  alone,  to  grasp  the  endless  succession  of  letters  which  form  the 
words  of  spoken  language,  and  that  abstract  ideas  cannot  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  deaf  and  dumb  either  by  writing  or  pantominic  signs. 

The  answer  of  De  I'Epee  was,  that  he  himself  had  instructed  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  speaking,  but  that  according  to  his  experience,  the 
acquisition  was  of  no  great  value  ;  that  the  whole  time  spent  in  the 
mechanical  learning  of  speech,  by  the  deaf  mule,  was  so  much  deduct- 
ed from  the  opportunities  of  mental  cultivation  ;  that  if  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  remember,  by  sense  of  sight,  the  order  in 
which  the  letters  of  words  are  placed  in  writing,  the  same  difficulty 
pertains  to  speaking  aloud,  inasmuch  as  the  deaf  mute  must  recollect 
the  different  positions  of  the  mouth,  which  are  demanded  by  different 
sounds  ;  that  in  point  of  fact,  deaf  mutes  learn  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet in  a  very  short  time  ;  that  the  manual  alphabet  in  which  the 
written  letters  are  represented  by  different  positions  of  the  fingers, 
supplied  the  place  of  articulation ;  and  that  because  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, alike  with  the  sound  of  the  letters,  is  not  capable  of  conveying  the 
signification  of  words,  resort  must  be  had  to  methodical  signs,  or  the 
artificial  system  of  signs  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

Which  of  the  combatants  gained  the  victory  in  a  contest  in  which 
both  were  more  or  less  in  the  wrong,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  decide. 
Indeed  the  controversy  might  well  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten,  were  it 
not  for  the  doubly  unfortunate  result  which  has  followed  it.  Not  on- 
ly did  it  easily  produce  a  division  into  opposing  schools,  of  teachers 
aiming  at  the  same  common  object,  but  it  has  had  the  effect  in  Ger- 
many of  making  a  wrong  issue  upon  the  question  in  debate.  Since 
De  I'Epee's  time,  great  changes  have  been  made  in  that  system  of  in- 
struction, which  relies  principally  upon  pantomimic  signs  and  writing, 
to  impart  to  the  deaf  mute  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  power  of 
language..    Sicard  varied  from  De  I'Epee. 

The  American  schools,  and  even  the  schools  at  Paris,  have  varied 
much  from  Sicard.  The  manual  alphabet  nearly  every  where  now 
occupies,  as  an  instrument  of  instruction,  a  very  subordinate  position. 
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More  and  more,  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  the  great  dependence 
is  placed  upon  written  language,  explained  in  the  elementary  stages  of 
instruction  by  means  of  the  natural  sign  language  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  at  a  later  period  by  means  of  language  already  learned. 
Hence  the  question  in  our  day  in  respect  to  the  articulation  system 
and  its  effects  is  entirely  changed. 

Unfortunately  the  German  teachers,  with  here  and  there  an  honora- 
ble exception,  seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact.  With  laughable  ear- 
nestness they  still  make  grave  assaults  upon  the  manual  alphabet,  as 
if  De  I'Epee  were  still  in  the  field,  and  the  question  lay  between  that 
and  articulation.  No  writer  fails  to  send  an  arrow  against  methodical 
signs,  as  if  that  artificial  system  must  of  course  be  employed  in  the 
absence  of  instruction  in  articulation.  And  the  consequence  is,  that 
it  is  impossible  from  the  German  works,  to  gather  an  adequate  view 
of  the  mooted  question  in  respect  to  the  great  rival  s)  stems,  as  it  now 
stands. 

From  the  school  of  Heinicke  at  Liepzig,  have  proceeded,  directly  or 
indirectly,  nearly  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  Austria,  and  a  few  in  Bavaria. 

The  son  of  Heinicke,  lately  deceased,  became  the  principal  of  a 
school  at  Crefeld  ;  one  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Mr.  Eschke, 
principal  of  the  school  in  Berlin,  and  another  to  Mr.  Reich,  the  pres- 
ent accomplished  director  of  the  original  institution  at  Leipzig ;  and 
the  natural  consequence  has  been  that  the  teachers  formed  at  these 
schools,  constituting  the  larger  portion  of  those  engaged  in  deaf-mute 
instruction,  have  carried  away  with  them  the  preference  for  articula- 
tion which  now  forms  the  peculiarity  of  the  German  method.  The 
system  is  established,  they  know  no  other.  It  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
its  origin  in  the  efl&cacious  speech  of  Amman,  trammeled  in  the  mind 
of  Heinicke,  with  the  demonstrably  erroneous  theory,  that  thinking  is 
impossible,  except  through  the  medium  of  articulate  words.  Except 
perhaps  by  a  very  few,  the  theory  of  Heinicke  is  now  abandoned.  No 
one  holds  the  mystical  notions  of  Amman.  Nearly  all  are  willing  to 
admit  that  both  signs  and  writing  may  serve  as  a  medium  of  thought. 
Jaeger  indeed  denies  the  latter,  although  with  strange  inconsistency, 
he  admits  that  the  finger  alphabet  (which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
forms  of  letters  represented  by  different  positions  of  the  fingers,)  may 
serve  this  purpose.  In  this  opinion,  however,  to  judge  from  pubHsh- 
ed  writings,  and  the  dissent  repeatedly  expressed  by  the  German 
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teachers  in  conversation,  he  stands  almost,  if  not  quite  alone.  Says  one 
of  the  most  prominent  German  writers  on  this  subject :  "  We  can  by- 
no  means  agree  with  Heinicke  and  his  followers,  that  true  thinking  is 
impossible  except  through  spoken  language ;  nor  can  we  admit  the 
opinion  of  Graser,  that  speaking  alone  restores  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
human  society."  (1)  "  Thought,  we  must  never  forget,  possesses  an  in- 
herent activity  which  is  dependent  on  no  form,  whether  writing  or 
sound.  True,  with  those  who  possess  the  faculty  of  hearing,  thought 
is  from  infancy  associated  with  words  ;  but  this  connection  is  by  no 
means,  under  all  circumstances  necessary."  (2)  Says  another,  "so  much 
is  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  by  fal:  too  much  importance 
has  been  attached  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  speaking 
as  a  means  of  mental  cultivation.  In  deciding  upon  the  value  and  ne- 
cessity of  this  branch  of  instruction,  it  has  been  common  to  proceed 
upon  general  principles  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  language  is 
developed  in  perfectly  organized  vien,  without  sufficiently  taking  in- 
to view  the  peculiarity  of  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Our 
own  opinion  is,  that  a  final  decision  upon  this  doubtful  and  most  in- 
teresting question  can  only  be  formed  after  the  most  careful  observation 
and  experience  in  respect  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  coupled  with  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  their  physical  and  mental  state,  and  the  peculiar- 
ity which  attaches  itself  to  the  manner  in  which  they  must  become  ac- 
quainted with  language." 

In  connection  with  the  breaking  away  of  the  Germany  instructors 
from  the  erroneous  theory  of  Heinicke,  indicated  by  the  views  just 
quoted,  while  at  the  same  time  influenced  by  many  of  his  modes  of 
thought,  has  arisen  within  a  few  years,  a  very  wide  diversity  of  opi- 
nion in  respect  to  deaf-mute  education.  Perhaps  in  such  a  land,  it 
could  not  well  be  otherwise.  So  great  are  now  these  differences,  that 
I  have  had  serious  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  speaking  of  a  German 
methodj  and  can  only  justify  the  expression  on  the  ground  of  the  pro- 
minence given  to  articulation  as  a  branch  of  instruction.  First,  there 
is  the  Saxon  school,  the  oldest  in  Germany,  the  one  whose  principles 
and  processes  agree  most  nearly  with  those  of  Heinicke.  Of  this 
class  of  instructors,  now  very  small,  Mr.  Reich,  of  Leipzig,  may  be 
considered  as  standing  at  the  head. 


1.  Hill,  VoUstandige  anlcituiig  zum  unterricht,  p.  131. 
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Next  in  age  comes  what  may  be  called  the  Wurtemhurg  school,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jaeger,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution at  Gmiind,  about  thirty  miles  from  Stuttgard,  and  author  of 
several  valuable  works,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder.  The  teach- 
ers, who  fully  embrace  his  views,  also,  are  not  numerous,  and  are 
principally  to  be  found  in  Southern  Germany. 

Thirdly,  must  be  reckoned  what  may  be  termed  the  New  Prussian 
school  from  the  recognized  expounder  of  its  principles,  Mr.  Moritz 
Hill,  the  intelligent  instructor  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Weissen- 
fels,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  I  found  a  number  of 
teachers,  especially  among  the  young  men,  who  embrace  his  views 
with  ardor,  and  are  carrying  them  out  with  great  zeal. 

The  larger  part,  however,  of  the  German  teachers  follow  exclu- 
sively neither  of  these  methods,  but  adopt  parts  of  one,  and  parts  of 
another,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  impossible  any  thing  but  the 
most  general  principle  of  classification.  So  great  are  the  difficulties 
occasioned  by  these  differences,  that,  at  times,  I  have  almost  despair- 
ed of  being  able  to  speak  on  the  German  theory  and  processes  at  all ; 
and  if  in  any  case,  in  the  general  observations  which  follow,  I  shall 
be  found  to  have  fallen  into  error,  I  can  only  say,  by  way  of  apology, 
that  the  German  teachers,  it  is  evident,  both  from  conversation,  and 
the  complaints  they  utter,  of  being  misunderstood  and  misrepresented, 
frequently  do  not  understand  each  other. 

II.  GERMAN  THEORIES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

What  relates  to  the  prevalent  theories  of  deaf-mute  education  in 
Germany  as  distinguished  from  the  practice,  may  be  comprised  under 
these  divisions,  viz  :  the  aim  or  object,  the  means,  and  the  instruments 
of  instruction. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  main  object  to  be  secured  by  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  larger  portion  of  the  German  instructors  per- 
fectly agree  with  teachers  in  other  countries.  Some,  indeed,  attach 
so  much  importance  to  the  teaching  of  articulation,  as  to  leave  the 
impression  that  they  recognize  no  higher  aim,  but  those  who  take  a 
wider  view,  regard  a  preparation  for  intercourse  with  society  as  only 
a  part  of  the  object  and  justly  remark  with  the  excellent  Mr.  Jaeger. 
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that  tlie  main  end  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  to  pre- 
pare them  for  this  world  and  the  next ;  for  life  and  for  death. 

2.  The  means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  are  instruction  in  the  or- 
dinary branches  taught  in  the  Volksschulen  or  popular  schools  of  the 
country,  viz,  language,  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing and  religion,  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  or  the  narratives  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible. 

In  the  practical  execution  of  this  theory,  however,  arises  an  im- 
mense difficulty,  which  imparts  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  processes  by  which  it 
must  be  effected,  a  character  ahogether  pecuHar.    It  is  this.    In  the 
elementary  schools  for  hearing  children,  the  pupil  brings  the  great  in- 
strument to  be  employed  in  the  process  of  instruction,  viz,  language 
with  him.    The  first  day  he  takes  his  seat  as  a  scholar,  he  is  able  to 
understand  what  is  said  to  him,  and  to  make  himself  understood  by 
others.    The  medium  of  communication  between  teacher  and  scholar 
is  already  established,  and  the  great  business  of  the  former  is  through 
this  medium  to  communicate  knowledge  to  the  latter,  and  teach  him 
how,  most  effectually  to  acquire  it  for  himself.    With  the  deaf  and 
dumb  beginner  the  case  is  entirely  different.    With  the  language  of 
those  about  him,  he  has  no  acquaintance.    Their  modes  of  communi- 
cating, through  language,  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  knowledge,  are 
to  him  quite  a  mystery.    With  this,  therefore,  he  is  first  to  be  made 
acquainted.    The  instrument  must  be  forged  before  it  can  be  used, 
and,  therefore,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  on  any  theory  of  education, 
instruction  in  language  must  necessarily  occupy  the  first  and  foremost 
place,  and  constitute  no  small  part  of  what  he  learns  at  school. 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  upon  his  ready  acquaintance  with  lan- 
guage, his  future  progress  through  life  must  mainly  depend,  the  impor- 
tance of  having  this  foundation  well  laid  will  be  fully  appreciated. 
These  are  views  peculiar  to  no  theory,  and  will  be  disputed  by  none. 

How  language  shall  be  communicated  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whe- 
ther merely  in  its  written,  or  also  in  its  spoken  form,  is  a  question 
which  has  always  occupied  more  or  less  the  attention  of  intelligent 
teachers  in  Europe  and  America,  and  on  which  very  diflferent  opinions 
have  been,  and  probably  always  will  be  expressed.  So  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  one  of  the  forms  in  which  language  expresses  itself,  viz., 
sound,  must  be  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  forever  unknown.    All  the  Ian- 
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guage  with  which  he  can  ever  become  acquainted,  must  be  a  visible 
language,  and  must  be  received  through  the  medium  of  the  eye.  If 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  spoken  language,  therefore,  it  must  be 
not  with  the  sounds  of  language,  from  a  knowledge  of  which  his  mis- 
fortune excludes  him,  but  with  the  motions  of  the  lips  and  vocal  or- 
gans made  in  'producing  these  sounds.  That  it  is  possible,  by  close 
and  careful  attention,  at  least  in  some  languages,  to  seize  hold  of  these 
fleeting  motions  with  suflicient  accuracy  to  make  out  words,  and  even 
whole  sentences;  and  that  it  is  also  possible  by  the  imitation  of  these 
motions  to  produce  similar  sounds,  it  is  too  late  to  deny.  Although 
in  general  known  only  to  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  history  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  art,  it  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  instruction ;  and  if  in 
most  countries  it  has  been  abandoned,  it  has  not  been  from  any  doubt 
of  its  practicability,  but  from  the  conviction  that  in  general  the  attain- 
ment was  too  imperfect  to  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor  neces- 
sary to  expend  upon  what  is  merely  mechanical.  Of  the  truth  or 
error  of  these  views  we  shall  better  be  able  to  judge  at  a  later  stage 
in  our  inquiries.  It  will  here  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  German 
teachers  embrace  the  earlier  theory,  and  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  language,  endeavor  not  only  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  its  written,  but  also  its  spoken  form. 

3.  The  instruments  of  instruction  to  be  employed  in  imparting  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  a  knowledoje  of  language  are,  in  the  view  of  the 
German  instructors,  the  indication  of  present  objects,  models,  pictures, 
pantomimic  signs,  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips,  and  writing. 
In  respect,  however,  to  the  relation  which  these  instruments  bear  to 
each  other  and  the  order  of  their  importance,  they  widely  differ  from 
each  other.  Fully  to  understand  these  differences,  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  starting  point  or  fundamental  principle  in  which 
they  have  their  origin. 

(1.)  Natural  signs.  What  may  be  called  the  older  school,  regard 
it  as  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  to  excite  the  attention,  rouse 
the  imagination,  cultivate  the  memory,  and  in  fine  develope  the  intel- 
lectual power  as  early  in  the  course  and  as  much  as  possible. 

They  hold  that  what  the  pupil  needs  is  not  only  language,  but  the 
attention,  discrimination,  and  mental  cultivation  necessary  to  learn 
and  use  it.    Hence  they  naturally  attach  much  importance,  especially 
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in  the  earlier  part  of  instruction,  to  natural  pantomime,  as  calculated 
to  quicken  the  mind  and  exercise  the  judgment.  With  this  view,  pan- 
tomimic signs  in  the  schools  of  this  class  are  actually  taught  and  con- 
stitute, in  the  elementary  class,  one  of  the  regular  school  exercises. 

The  language  of  signs,"  says  Reich,  "  is  the  window  through  which 
we  at  first  are  able  to  look  into  the  mind  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  to 
judge  what  ideas  he  possesses,  and  what  degree  of  truth  and  clear- 
ness they  have."  "  None  but  those  only  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  natural  language  of  signs,"  says  Jaeger,  "  will  deny  that 
they  have  much  influence  in  awaking  the  understanding,  imagination, 
and  all  the  mental  faculties.  Only  an  utter  ignorance  of  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  subject  can  venture  the  assertion,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
can  be  educated  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  pantomime.  Mimic 
signs  are  necessary  in  order  to  awaken  the  moral  feelings  of  the  deaf 
mute,  render  what  is  spoken  comprehensible,  impart  life,  spirit  and 
impressiveness,  especially  in  religious  instruction,  to  the  dead  form  in 
which  written  or  spoken  language  comes  to  him,  and  even  after  his 
education  is  completed,  are  still  necessary  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
modify  or  strengthen  what  he  says."(l)  According  to  this  theory, 
therefore,  pantomimic  signs  are  to  be  employed  as  ihe  foundation  on 
which  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  rest,  the 
main  instrument  in  the  first  part  of  the  course,  a  subsidiary  instrument 
in  the  latter  part,  and  absolutely  indispensable  with  more  or  less  ful- 
ness at  every  step  and  forever. 

What  may  be  denominated  the  younger  school,  assume  a  diflferent 
starting  point,  and  of  course  arrive  at  a  different  result.  They  main- 
tain that  the  shortest,  most  certain,  and  in  all  respects,  the  best  mode 
of  developing  and  strengthening  the  mental  faculties  of  the  deaf-mute, 
is  to  impart  to  him,  as  early  as  possible,  language  and  through  thisy 
mainly  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge necessary  to  be  taught,  and  also  with  his  relation  to  God.  A 
careful  study  of  the  manner  in  which  hearing  children  learn  to  speak, 
affords,  they  affirm,  the  surest  guide  to  the  proper  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Accordingly,  in  their  view,  instruction  is  to  be  com- 
menced and  carried  forward  by  means  of  the  actual  sight  of  various 
objects  ;  where  this  is  impossible,  by  means  of  models  and  pictures, 
and  only  when  both  fail,  is  resort  to  be  had  to  natural  signs. 


(1)  Jaeger  Anleitung,  vol.  1,  p.  83-85. 
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Owing  to  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  supported  the  theory  and 
the  earnestness  also  with  which  they  contend  against  the  employnnent 
of  natural  signs  as  found  in  the  older  schools,  they  have  been  sup- 
posed to  make  no  use  of  such  signs  at  all.  This,  however,  is  a  great 
mistake.  In  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Hill  on  the  subject,  he  ex- 
pressed in  the  fullest  manner  his  conviction  of  ihe  indispensable  im- 
■  portance  of  signs  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
folly  of  attempting  wholly  to  discard  them,  and  remarked  that  he  had 
been  greatly  misunderstood  if  he  had  ever  been  supposed  to  hold  any 
other  view.  The  same  opinion,  he  has  distinctly  expressed  in  his  va- 
rious works,  although  with  such  qualifications  in  other  connections 
as  easily  to  explain  the  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen.  To 
sum  up  now,  the  difference  on  this  point  between  these  two  schools 
in  a  single  word  :  the  older  school  hold  that  actual  inspection,  and  in 
subordination  to  this,  models,  pictures,  &;c.,  are  to  be  employed  as  the 
means  of  fixing  a  clear  idea  of  the  object  in  the  pupil's  mind,  then  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  pantomimic  signs  for  that  object,  which  last  may 
be  employed  in  the  school  room  so  long  as  it  may  be  necessary,  or 
until  it  gives  way  to  words.  With  them,  therefore,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
great  assistance  in  the  first  part  of  the  course,  to  have  a  sign  for  every 
written  or  spoken  word.  The  younger  school,  on  the  contrary,  affirm, 
that  if  you  first  give  a  sign  for  every  object,  and  then  a  word  for  this 
sign,  you  in  fact  engage  the  deaf  mute  in  a  process  of  translation. 
Instead  of  thinking  of  the  spoken  or  written  name  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  object  seen,  he  interposes  between  them  a  pantomi- 
mic sign,  which  thus  far  embarrasses  him,  encourages  his  thinking  in 
signs,  and  hinders  his  progress  in  language.  Accordingly  the  teach- 
ers of  this  school  hold  that  by  connecting  the  objects  themselves,  or 
at  least  models  and  pictures  of  them,  immediatehj  with  the  spoken 
word,  it  is  possible,  and  of  the  highest  importance  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  any  other  sign  than  the  word  itself ;  and  that  most  of  the 
natural  signs  necessary,  even  at  first  to  be  eajployed,  are  either  indic- 
ative, or  those  which  express  relations,  actions,  feelings,  &c. 

(2)  Models,  pictures.  The  older  school  finding  no  objection  to  the 
use  of  natural  signs  up  to  the  period  when  they  can  be  displaced  by 
words,  attach  less  importance  to  these  instruments  of  instruction,  and 
more  clearly  point  out  their  imperfection.  They  remark  that  most 
models  and  pictures  are  too  imperfect,  aside  even  from  the  difference 
of  size  between  them,  and  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  represent, 
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to  give  any  other  than  a  partial  and  often  erroneous  idea,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  are  to  be  used  with  prudence  and  caution.  The  younger 
school,  on  the  contrary,  who  find  in  them  one  means  of  avoiding  natu- 
ral signs,  naturally  attach  to  them  a  great  degree  of  importance,  and 
introduce  them  without  scruple,  whenever  they  can  be  made  available. 

(3)  Articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips.  The  employment  of  these 
as  instruments  of  instruction,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the 
grand  peculiarity  of  the  German  schools,  and  yet  they  widely  differ 
among  themselves,  in  respect  to  the  time  at  which  these  instruments 
can  be  made  available.  The  schools  which  hold  the  older  theory, 
and  find  a  ready  means  of  communication  in  natural  signs,  maintain 
that  a  considerably  larger  period  should  elapse  before  articulation  and 
reading  on  the  lips  are  employed  as  the  means  of  communicating 
further  instruction,  than  the  younger  schools,  in  consistency  with  their 
principles,  hold  to  be  either  necessary  or  advisable. 

(4)  Writing.  Tt  follows  of  course,  from  the  different  fundamental 
principles  of  the  two  schools  already  mentioned,  that  the  older  class  of 
instructors  make  writing  more  prominent  than  the  younger  class  :  with 
the  latter,  to  a  great  extent,  articulation  is  considered  as  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  deaf-mute  instruction  ;  and  writing,  although  by  no  means 
neglected,  is  considered  as  being,  in  comparison,  of  minor  importance, 
and  is  in  fact  much  less  employed  as  an  instrument  of  instruction. 

In  respect  to  the  interesting  question  whether  words  should  first  be 
given  to  the  deaf  mute  under  their  written  or  spoken  form,  three  dis- 
tinct views  prevail.  By  some  it  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the 
highest  success  to  communicate  every  new  word,  in  the  first  place, 
only  in  its  spoken  form  ;  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  ulter  it  aloud  and 
recognize  it  on  the  lips  of  others  ;  and  only  when  he  has  obtained  a 
certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  it  in  these  forms,  to  give  it  to  him  in 
writing.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  although  this  process 
may  succeed  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  simplest  words,  the  positions 
of  the  lips  and  vocal  organs,  in  the  first  place,  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween similar  letters  and  syllables  with  sufl[icient  accuracy  to  enable 
the  deaf  mute  infallibly  to  seize  ihe  sound,  and  in  the  second  place, 
are  altogether  too  fleeting  to  make  a  distinct  and  lasting  impression  on 
his  memory.  In  their  view,  therefore,  new  words  should  always  first 
be  given  under  their  written  form.  A  third  class,  leaning  strongly  to 
the  view  just  mentioned,  and  in  practice  not  differing  from  them  at  all, 
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so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  take  the  ground,  that  it  is  of  no 
importance  whether  the  word  be  given  in  its  spoken  or  written  form, 
provided  it  only  be  spoken  and  written  enough  to  make  the  pupil  ac- 
quainted with  it  under  either  character. 

Artificial  and  arbitrary  signs,  as  also  the  finger  alphabet,  the  Ger- 
man teachers  agree  in  theory,  in  rejecting,  on  the  double  ground,  that 
they  are  not  understood  among  those  with  whom  the  deaf  mute  is  to 
associate  in  after  life,  and  hinder  the  progress  of  the  pupil.  There 
are  now  only  two  or  three  schools  in  Germany,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
which  the  manual  alphabet  is  at  present  employed.  These  justify  its 
use  on  the  ground  that  words  given  to  the  deaf  mute  for  the  first  time 
orally,  are  not  certain  to  be  understood,  and  that  the  manual  alphabet 
is  a  convenient  means  of  supplying  the  defect. 

III.  METHODS  AND  PROCESS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  passing  now  to  the  application  of  these  theoretical  views  in  the 
actual  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  shall  find  an  advantage  in 
treating  of  particular  branches  separately  and  in  the  following  order : 

1 .  Method  of  Instruction  in  Articulation. 

Before  describing  the  manner  in  which  speaking  is  taught,  without 
the  aid  of  hearing,  it  seems  necessary  to  observe  that  deaf  mutes^  in 
general  possess  perfect  organs  of  speech  /(I)  They  make  involuntary 
and  frequently  also  voluntary  sounds,  and  could  they  only  hear  what 
sounds  are  made  by  others  in  speaking,  would  be  able  to  imitate  them, 
or  in  other  words,  to  talk.  As  total  deafness  debars  from  all  such 
knowledge,  they  necessarily  remain  silent  or  mute ;  in  other  words, 
they  are  dumb  solely  in  consequence  of  deafness.  Even  where  a 
child  has  already  learned  to  talk,  but  subsequently  at  a  tender  age  be- 
comes deaf,  he  gradually  loses  one  word  after  another,  from  no  longer 
hearing  them  spoken,  and  finally  relapses  into  silence. 

The  end  proposed  in  teaching  articulation  is  by  means  of  the  eye, 
aided  by  the  sense  of  touch,  to  supply  to  the  deaf  mute  the  lost  sense 


(1.)  Exceptions  to  this  remark  are  rare.  At  Cologne,  I  saw  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy, 
dwarfish  in  size,  the  orifice  of  whose  throat  appeared  to  be  of  double  the  ordinary  size 
He  was  able  to  make  a  variety  of  sounds,  but  not  enough  to  represent  the  different  ar- 
ticulations of  spoken  language  ;  at  two  other  schools,  also,  I  saw  similar  instances. 
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of  hearing.  As  different  sounds  represent  themselves  each  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  on  the  lips  or  in  the  position  and  play  of  the  vocal  organs, 
although  frequently  w^ilh  very  slight  variations,  the  effort  is  made  to 
accustom  the  deaf  mute  to  notice  and  recognize  these  positions  and 
variations  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  imitate  them  himself, 
with  the  addition  of  those  emissions  of  sound  of  which  he  is  naturally 
capable.  In  this  process,  nearly  every  teacher  has  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  his  ov^n,  although  in  the  main  they  do  and  must  agree.  In  the 
followring  description,  Mr.  Hill's  course  has  been  generally  preferred 
as  being  on  the  whole  as  successful  as  any,  with  occasional  reference 
also  to  other  teachers  and  published  works. 

(1)  Qualifications  required  in  an  instructor.  In  order  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  articulation  according  to  the  German  measure  of 
success,  it  is  necessary  to  have  ;  firsts  well  formed  and  perfect  organs  of 
speech  and  a  correct  pronunciation  ;  secondly^  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  vocal  organs  and  of  their  positioiis  and  motions  in  the  produc- 
tion of  different  sounds  ;  thirdly,  skill  in  making  the  deaf  mute  per- 
ceive the  different  motions  of  the  mouih,  and  teaching  him  to  imitate 
them  himself ;  and  finally,  "  infinite  patience."  "  The  difficulty," 
says  one,  "  consists  more  in  the  expenditure  of  strength,  which  the 
exertion  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  articulate  requires,  than  in 
the  understanding  of  what  is  to  be  done,  which  demands  no  special 
genius." 

(2)  General  description  of  the  method  of  teaching.  In  order  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  organs  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  sounds  of  language,  the  teacher  places  his  own  or- 
gans in  the  necessary  position,  makes  the  scholar  by  sight  and  feeling 
notice  these  positions  ;  encouraging  him  to  do  the  same  himself  ; 
helps  him  when  he  does  not  succeed  ;  and  finally,  proceeds  from  sim- 
ple to  composite  sounds,  that  is,  to  syllables  and  words,  and  from 
these  to  sentences. 

As  apparatus,  a  looking  glass,  in  which  the  pupil  may  view  the  po- 
sition of  his  own  mouth,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  teacher's,  and 
a  paper-folder  used  to  direct  the  motions  of  the  pupil's  tongue,  are  ge- 
nerally employed.  Such  contrivances  as  india  rubber  tongues,  the 
expediency  of  which  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  are  in  fact  never 
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resorted  to  (1.)  Some  teachers,  instead  of  a  paper-folder,  put  their  fin- 
gers into  the  scholars  mouth.  This  Mr.  Hill  discountenances,  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  ''  sometimes  unwittingly  and  sometimes  on 
purpose,  the  scholar  is  in  danger  of  biting  it."  (2.) 

One  of  the  earliest  requisites  in  such  a  course  is  evidently  the  pow- 
er on  the  part  of  the  deaf  mute  of  making  voluntary  sounds.  When 
the  hearing  is  only  partialy  lost,  or  the  child  has  become  deaf  after 
having  once  learned  to  talk,  and  in  certain  other  cases,  there  is  no  pe- 
cuUar  difficulty.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  considerable  time 
and  labor  are  spent  in  making  the  pupil  understand  what  is  required 
of  him.  At  Leipzig,  I  saw  a  little  girl  who  had  been  under  instruc- 
tion a  couple  of  weeks,  but  without  making  any  progress.  Day  after 
doy,  she  had  been  called  up,  and  the  teacher  had  pronounced  the  usual 
sound  a  (a  as  in  father,)  with  the  customary  devices  of  prolongation, 
and  percussion,  placing  her  httle  hand  before  his  mouth,  and  under  his 
chin  to  show  her  that  the  breath  must  be  strongly  expired,  and  a  jar 
be  made  in  the  vocal  organ,  but  all  to  no  effect.  She  placed  her 
hand  as  she  was  directed  before  her  own  mouth,  and  under  her  chin, 
breathing  strongly  enough  but  making  no  sound.  As  I  saw 
her  from    time   to   time,   on   my  visits  to  the   school,  with  her 


(1.)  It  has  found  its  way  into  the  books,  and  is  frequently  stated  as  a  fact,  that  Mr. 
Reich  of  Leipzig,  uses  an  india-rubber  flexible  tongue,  in  instruction.  I  have  it  on  his 
Qwn  authority  that  this  an  entire  mistake. 

(2.)  Hill :  Mech.  sprech.,  26.  This  remark  would  seem  to  point  to  an  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  deaf  mutes  to  learn  to  speak.  That  the  exercise,  especially  at  first, 
is  exceedingly  trying  to  them,  hardly  admits  of  doubt.  Every  one  who  has  made  the 
attempt  to  learn  the  sounds  of  a  foreign  language  can  remember  what  severe  drafts  were 
made  upon  his  patience,  when  after  the  hundredth  repetition  of  a  difficult  sound,  he  on- 
ly succeeds  in  making  a  distant  imitation.  How  vastly  must  the  difficulty  be  enhanced 
in  the  experience  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  labor  under  the  double  disadvantage  of 
being  obliged  to  articulate  with  organs  to  which  exercise  has  given  no  flexibility,  and  to 
imitate  sounds,  which  they  cannot  hear,  or  even  form  a  conception  of.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  unpleasant  impression  made  upon  me  in  watching  the  effi3rts  of  a  little  deaf 
mute  who  had  been  at  school  not  quite  three  months,  and  to  w'hom  the  instructor  was 
laboring  to  teach  the  articulation  of  the  letter  s.  The  child  did  not  bring  his  tongue  far 
enough  forward,  and  the  very  sound  he  made  was  that  of  sch.  (sh.)  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  teacher  spent  in  endeavoring  to  remedy  the  mistake,  frequently  raising  his  paper- 
folder  into  the  child's  mouth,  and  pressing  down  his  tongue,  but  without  success.  The 
exercise,  it  was  evident,  was  laborious  to  the  teacher,  and  towards  the  end,  especially, 
most  painful  to  the  scholar.  Indeed,  at  last  the  child  lost  all  courage,  and  appeared  the 
perfect  image  of  despair.  Although  compulsion  is  sometimes  obliged  to  be  used,  yet 
on  the  whole,  nothing  connected  with  articulation  appears  so  really  surprising  as  the 
degree  of  patience  exercised  by  the  pupils. 
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mouth  wide  open,  but  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  manner  of  produc- 
ing the  jar  she  noticed  in  her  teacher,  I  became  interested  in  the  case, 
and  requested  the  teacher  to  inform  me  as  soon  as  he  succeeded.  In 
the  course  of  the  week,  he  brought  me  word  that  she  had  overcome 
the  difficulty.  When  his  own  patience  was  nearly  exhausted,  another 
deaf  and  dumb  girl  had  undertaken  the  matter,  and  instantly  succeed- 
ed. Very  possibly,  the  teacher  himself  would  have  attained  the  same 
result,  had  he  continued  his  efforts  a  moment  longer.  The  child,  it 
appears,  had  first  succeeded  in  making  a  sound  when  his  hand  was  un- 
der her  chin  ;  and  in  consequence  such  an  association  between  the  vi- 
bration and  the  position  of  the  hand  was  established  in  her  mind,  that 
in  no  other  way  was  she  able  for  some  days  to  make  any  sound  at  all. 
The  instant  her  hand  was  removed,  the  sound  ceased. 

The  process  of  instruction  is  exceedingly  slow  and  elementary,  and 
requires  that  only  one  scholar  be  taught  at  a  time.  Seating  himself 
beside  a  window,  so  that  the  light  shall  fall  fully  upon  his  face,  pla- 
cing his  head  in  easy  position,  and  bringing  the  scholar  before  him  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  pupil's  eye  shall  be  on  a  level  with  the  teach- 
er's mouth,  the  latter  commences  with  a  single  sound,  and  then  gra- 
dually passes  on  to  others  until  all  are  exhausted.  It  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  although  it  cannot  be  said,  that  one  has  borrowed  the  improve- 
ment from  the  other,  that  in  Germany,  both  in  the  schools  for  hearing 
children  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  sounds  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet are  taught  instead  of  the  names.  For  deaf  mutes  indeed  no  other 
course  would  be  practicable. 

The  best  order  in  which  to  teach  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet  varies 
somewhat  with  different  pupils,  and  hence  it  is  the  practice  of  the  best 
teachers,  as  early  as  possible,  to  try  all  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet,  in 
order  both  to  test  the  pupil's  capability,  and  ascertain  to  what  points 
their  attention  must  be  specially  directed.  Generally,  however,  expe- 
rience has  shown  the  following  order  to  be  as  successful  as  any,  viz  : 
h,  a  (ah),  u  (oo),  i,  (ee),  p,  t,  k,  or  b,  d,  g ;  o,  e,  (a  in  fate,)  au  (ou),  ai, 
(i  in  lion) ;  f,  s,  ch,  (the  last  a  peculiar  sound);  w,  (nearly  v,)  f,  j,  (y); 
a,  (or  a^,)  b,  d,  g,  or  p,  t,  k ;  sch,  (sh) ;  m,  n,  ng ;  1,  r,  o,  ii,  (the  two 
last  have  a  peculiar  sound).  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  practice  the 
pupil  too  long  on  the  consonants  alone,  but  as  soon  as  possible  to  bring 
k  and  t,  for  instance,  into  connection  with  the  vowels  in  the  formation 
of  simple  syllables.  This  is  the  first  stage.  With  some  variations  in 
the  order  of  the  letters  and  syllables,  relieved  also  by  exercises  in 
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learning  to  make  the  written  characters,  the  pupil  is  nractised  in  these 
elementary  sounds  during  several  weeks. 

Next  follow  the  consonants  placed  after  ihe  vowels,  and  the  forming 
of  significant  words,  as  af,  of ;  Ruf  ohr,  etc.  "  The  main  object 
here  is  rather  mechanical  readiness  in  speaking  than  acquaintance  with 
the  meaning  of  words."(l)  Afterwards,  syllables  are  united  into 
words,  and  these  again  into  sentences. 

What  infinite  patience  is  required  in  the  course  of  instruction  thus 
briefly  sketched,  in  which  the  teacher's  mouth,  the  looking  glass,  and 
the  constant  watching  and  feehng  of  the  position  of  the  tongue,  must 
be  relied  on  to  supply  the  loss  of  hearing,  a  few  of  the  mistakes  into 
which  the  pupils  are  most  apt  to  fall,  will  be  sufficient  to  show.  We 
may  commence  with  the  letter  h.  It  is  a  mere  emission  of  breath, 
but  yet  must  be  made  in  a  certain  fixed  manner.  In  attempting  to 
imitate  the  teacher,  the  pupil  not  unfrequently  makes  a  sound  instead  of 
an  aspiration,  or  places  his  tongue  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  a 
wrong  aspiration,  or  sends  the  air  through  the  nose.  The  remedy 
consists,  for  the  first  mistake,  in  placing  the  pupil's  hand  under  his 
own  chin,  and  then  under  the  teacher's,  and  making  hira  perceive  that 
there  must  be  no  vibration  ;  for  the  second,  by  passing  the  tongue  into 
the  right  position  by  means  of  the  paper-folder ;  and  for  the  third,  by 
pressing  the  pupil's  nose,  and  preventing  the  passage  of  the  air  in  this 
direction.  This  must  be  repeated  until  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  ha- 
bit of  instantly  recollecting  the  proper  position  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  mechanical  expertness  necessary  to  secure  it  on  the  other. 

In  passing  next  to  vocal  sounds,  as  the  deaf  mute  has  no  ear  to 
guide  him  either  in  respect  to  pitch  or  intonation,  he  can  be  expected 
in  many  cases  to  utter  those  which  only  are  rude  and  unpleasant. 
Sometimes  these  sounds  are  as  high  as  to  be  almost  a  scream  ;  some- 
times as  low  as  to  be  little  better  than  a  growl,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tremely nasal.  To  remedy  these  defects  even  very  imperfectly,  is  a 
work,  as  all  confess,  of  time  and  labor. 

The  sound  of  the  vowel  a,  (ah)  is  generally  attended  with  less  dif- 
ficulty than  any  other  to  the  deaf  mute.  Still,  if  he  opens  his  mouth 
too  wide,  or  lifts  his  tongue  too  high,  he  is  sure  to  make  an  incorrect 
sound.  Such  cases  occur,  and  here  the  looking-glass,  the  folder,  and 
the  teacher's  mouth,  must  again  be  brought  into  active  requisition. 


(l)Hill;  Mech.  Sprech.  79. 
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The  vowel  i,  (ee),  not  unfrequenlly  makes  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
but  ''one  must  not  lose  courage  if  he  does  not  at  once  succeed. "(1) 
The  letters  ^,  k  are  often  difficult  for  the  less  competent  deaf  mutes. 
Such  mistakes  as  mpe  instead  of  pe,  me  instead  of  pe,  ch^  and  ng 
instead  of  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  R  is  for  many  the  most  dif- 
ficult sound.  Indeed  there  is  not  a  sound  in  the  whole  alphabet  which 
has  not  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  its  pecuHar  difficulties,  and  does  not 
subject  them  to  the  danger  of  mistake.  In  respect  to  the  sounds  pe- 
culiar to  the  German  language  represented  by  6  and  ii,  the  attempt  to 
teach  their  correct  pronunciation  is  seldom  if  ever  made.  Contenting 
themselves  with  the  remark  that  these  sounds  are  often  confounded 
by  those  who  hear,  with  e  and  /,  the  teachers  wisely  allow  their  pu- 
pils to  say  Mehre  for  Mohre,  Bicher  for  Biicher,  &c. 

The  union  of  different  letters  in  one  word  and  the  modifications  in 
sound  which  hence  result,  constitutes  a  still  farther  difficulty.  A  long 
time  is  usually  requisite  in  order  to  bring  the  slow  moving  organs  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  necessary  quickness  in  pronouning  the  short 
vowels.  Sometimes  they  pronounce  i,  {ee,)  and  o  like  a,  and  u  {oo). 
Sometimes  they  actually  drop  them.  A  very  frequent  mistake  is  the 
too  great  prominence  given  to  the  consonants  c,  w,  m,  n,  Z,  r,  when 
connected  with  the  short  vowels,  which  "of  course  renders  the  sound 
very  unpleasant  and  unintelligible."  The  union  of  consonants,  without 
an  intervening  vowel,  which  demand  for  their  pronunciation  much  exer- 
cise and  flexibility  of  the  vocal  organs,  constitutes  a  special  difficulty 
for  the  unpractised  organs  of  the  deaf  mute.  In  pronouncing  such 
syllables  as  pla,  tra,  abt,  he  is  almost  sure  either  to  separate  the  con- 
sonants, take  breath  between  them,  or  interpose  a  vowel  sound,  as 
pela,  tera,  abet,  &c. 

T  would  be  tedious  to  follow  out  all  the  errors  into  which  d  eaf  mutes 
in  this  toilsome  process  fall,  and  the  particular  direction  given  for  en- 
deavoring to  rectify  them.  What  has  already  been  said,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  this  process  is  correctly  called  by  the  German 
writers  mechanical  speakingy  that  much  time  must  necessarily  be  de- 
voted to  it,  and  that  with  the  greatest  efforts,  only  a  defective  utterance 
can  be  reasonably  expected,  even  under  the  labors  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced instructors. 

2.  Method  of  instruction  in  reading  on  the  lips. 
This  branch  of  instruction,  though  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with 


(1)  Hill,  Mech.  Spreck,  53. 
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articulation,  has  difficulties  of  its  own,  which  are  confessed  by  the 
German  teachers  to  be  peculiar  and  great.  As  the  former  exercises 
have  for  their  object  the  enabling  of  the  deaf  mute  to  express  his  own 
ideas  in  articulate  language  to  others,  it  is  the  object  of  this  to  teach 
him  to  understand  what  is  said  hy  others,  by  watching  the  motions  of 
the  lips.  How  formidable  the  attempt, — well  for  the  deaf  mutes  in 
the  German  schools  that  they  are  imperfectly  aware  of  it, — will  ap- 
pear from  considering  the  following  circumstances  mentioned  by  the 
German  teachers  themselves. 

(1)  There  are  many  sounds  which  demand  positions  of  the  organs 
so  entirely  similar  to  each  other,  as  it  respects  external  observation, 
that  only  a  very  practiced  eye  can  discover  the  difference. 

(2)  No  peculiar  opening  of  the  lips  is  necessary  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  most  of  the  consonants.  In  such  cases  it  is  usually  decided 
by  the  vowel  immediately  preceding,  and  as  the  lips  then  conceal  for 
the  most  part,  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  the  scholar  must  hence,  in 
respect  to  many  consonants,  remain  in  uncertainty. 

(3)  In  the  flow  of  discourse,  sounds  run  so  much  into  one  another 
that  only  a  very  practiced  eye  can  seize  hold  of  the  individual  parts. 

(4)  The  pronunciation  of  different  persons,  has  to  the  eye  so  many 
variations,  as  sorely  to  puzzle  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

(5)  In  connected  discourse,  many  sounds  which  properly  belong 
to  words  are  lost,  which  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing by  means  of  sight.  For  instance  in  the  sentence,  this  singer  ran 
nineteen  miles^  few  persons  pronounce  so  distinctly  as  to  make  the 

r,  and  n  twice  perceptible  even  to  the  ear,  much  less  to  the  eye.  (1) 

So  great  are  these  difficulties,  both  singly,  and  in  combination,  that 
it  is  not  pretended  that  deaf  mutes  ever  become  able  in  ordinary  dis- 
course, to  make  out  each  word,  or  perhaps  the  greater  number.  All 
they  do,  is  to  make  out  a  few  and  guess  at  the  remainder.  (2)  This 
was  distinctly  told  me  by  the  most  accomphshed  reader  on  the  lips, 
whom  I  saw  in  Prussia. 

Method  of  Instruction,  In  learning  to  utter  sounds  himself,  the 


(1)  Hill.Mech.  Sprech.  30. 

(2)  Hill.  Mech.  Sprech.  31. 
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deaf  mute  has  the  aid  of  two  senses,  sight  and  feeling  ;  in  learning  to 
read  on  the  lips,  however,  he  must  trust  exclusively  to  his  eye.  Hence 
the  need  of  special  exercises  in  this  department.  The  following  may 
be  pointed  out  as  the  most  noticeable  things  in  such  a  course. 

(1)  At  first,  the  teacher  speaks  as  slowly  as  possible,  opens  his 
mouth  wide,  and  disiinclly  utters  every  sound.  The  consequence  is, 
as  I  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  pronunciation  of 
many  teachers  to  their  scholars  is  very  unnatural,  and  such  as  is  never 
heard  in  society.  This  probably  is  one  reason  also  of  the  unnatu- 
ralness  observable  in  the  pronunciation  of  even  the  educated  mutes, 
which  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  notice. 

(2)  The  most  experienced  teachers  divide  the  sentences  they  utter 
into  small  groups  of  words,  with  pauses  between  them.  Sometimes 
this  division  goes  so  far,  as  the  making  of  a  pause  after  every  word, 
or  even  syllable. 

(3)  Occasion  is  taken  as  often  as  possible  to  make  speaking  a  me- 
dium of  communication. 

(4)  The  pupil  is  generally  required  to  repeat  after  the  teacher,  eith- 
er silently  or  aloud. 

(5)  Where  the  pupil  fails  to  catch  the  word,  it  is  either  written  in 
the  air  or  on  a  slate,  to  aid  him.  A  few  teachers  use  the  manual  al- 
phabet for  this  purpose. 

3.  Method  and  order  of  Instruction  in  Language. 

In  passing  now  to  the  order  in  which  the  difficulties  of  language  in 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  words  and  the  grammatical  construction  of 
sentences  are  surmounted,  it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to  the  classi- 
fication already  referred  to,  and  to  treat  this  branch  of  the  subject  un- 
der the  three  divisions  of  the  Saxon,  Wurtemburg,  and  New  Prussian 
method.  Of  these,  the  first  two  agree  sufficiently  in  theory  to  be 
classed  in  most  respects  together ;  in  practice,  however,  they  differ  in 
several  important  respects. 

(1.)  Saxon  Method. 

The  fnndamental  principal  which  controls  the  practical  exercises  of 
this  school  may  be  stated  in  a  single  sentence.    Lay  the  foundation 
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and  collect  the  materials  before  you  begin  to  build.  Accordingly  it  is 
no  part  of  their  object  to  bring  the  pupil  to  write  sentences  as  early  as 
possible  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  willing  to  defer  this  for  the  sake 
of  accustonning  him  through  pantomime  and  other  means  to  think,  com- 
pare, judge,  reason,  in  short,  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  thought.  Accord- 
ingly, a  long  list  of  single  words  are  given  to  the  scholar  to  learn,  as 
an  exercise  of  memory,  while  the  explanation  of  these  by  signs  in- 
creases, as  these  teachers  think,  his  power  of  discrimination.  Of  the 
two  works  prepared  by  Mr.  Reich,  the  first  and  larger,  entitled  '*  Der 
erste  Unterricht  der  Taubstummen,^^  (Leipzig,  1834,  8vo.  pp.  436,) 
was  prepared  especially  for  teachers  who  have  no  practical  acquain- 
tance with  deaf  mute  instructions,  and  cannot  properly  be  cited,  as  is 
done  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  the  editor  of  the  Fourth  Paris  Circular,  as  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  method  pursued  at  Leipzig.  The  work  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Reich,  as  containing  a  correct  exposition  of  his  own  or- 
der of  instruction,  is  a  pamphlet  of  moderate  size  issued  in  1840,  un- 
der the  form  of  a  report.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  obser- 
vations, it  presents  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  processes  and 
order  of  instruction  in  this  celebrated  institution,  and  possesses  suffi- 
cient importance  for  purposes  of  comparison  to  justify  a  condensed 
abstract. 

First  YEAR.  (1)  Pantomimic  exercises  upon  things  present,  their 
forms,  size,  material  relations,  &c.,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  percep- 
tive faculties  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  accustom  him  to  accurate  ob- 
servation. (2)  Introductory  exercises  in  articulation — a  prominent 
exercise.  (3)  Writing,  {caligraphy ,)  (4)  Names  of  common  objects 
committed  to  memory — selected  with  double  reference  to  ease  of  arti- 
culation and  facility  of  comprehension.  (5)  Elements  of  drawing,  in 
order  to  fix  his  attention  more  closely,  and  develope  his  conceptive 
faculties.  (But  are  not  the  perceptive  and  conceptive  facuhies  just 
those  in  the  deaf  mute  which  least  of  all  require  cultivation  ?  Is  it 
not  an  established  fact,  that,  particular  cases  excepted,  these  powers 
are  developed  out  of  all  proportion  ?)  (6)  Elements  of  numeration,  as 
far  as  ten. 

Apparatus ;  a  collection  of  utensils  of  all  sorts  ;  pictures  and  mo- 
dels ;  a  written  spelUng-book  fox  the  exercises  in  articulation. 

Second  year.  (1)  Pantomimic  exercises  (continued) ;  the  teacher 
availing  himself,  where  it  is  possible,  of  words  known  to  the  pupils. 
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(2)  Exercises  in  articulation  (continued) ;  with  special  exercises  in 
reading  on  the  lips,  writing  and  recognizing  written  words.  (3)  Names 
of  objects  conamitted  to  memory  ;  the  selection  no  longer  made  with 
reference  to  ease  of  articulation,  but  to  their  necessity  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pupils  knowledge  of  language.  (4)  Adjectives  committed 
to  memory ;  beginning  with  colors,  as  most  striking  to  the  eye,  and 
then  passing  to  those  relating  to  feeling,  taste  and  smell,  and  finally 
sight.  (5)  The  questions,  Who  ?  What  ?  How  ?  (6)  Generic  terms 
commenced.  (7)  The  definite  article,  der,  die,  das^  connected  with 
the  nouns  according  to  their  genders,  and  the  lists  committed  to  me- 
mory ;  the  plural  of  nouns  ;  the  copula.  (8)  Formation  of  simple  sen- 
tences by  means  of  copula  and  adjective  commenced.  (9)  The  easier 
conjunctions  and  adverbs  :  and,  also,  or,  hut,  only,  not.  (10)  Inflec- 
tions of  the  substantive  and  adjective.  (11)  Pronouns,  personal,  pos- 
sessive and  demonstrative,  and  the  indefinite  forms,  some,  none,  some 
one,  any  one,  no  one ;  the  ordinal  and  cardinal  numbers.  (12)  Read- 
ing of  printed  letters,  commenced ;  elements  of  arithmetic.  (13) 
Drawing  on  paper. 

In  this  year,  the  first  attempt  is  made  through  the  spoken  questions 
Who  ?  What  ?  &c.,  to  communicate  any  part  of  the  instruction  by 
means  of  speaking.  No  word  is  ever  given  to  the  scholar  until  its 
meaning  has  been  explained  by  pantomime.  As  soon  as  the  pupils 
have  learned  a  sufficient  number  of  words,  they  arc  required  to  write 
them  in  alphabetical  order,  together  with  their  plurals  and  forms  of 
declension,  with  the  view  of  providing  them  in  the  failure  of  memory, 
with  a  dictionary  of  the  words  they  have  learned.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  sufficient  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  the  simple  sentence,  and  to  this  degree 
with  the  first  elements  of  grammar. 

Third  year.  (1)  Generic  terms  (continued).  (2)  Intransitive 
verbs,  stand,  sit,  lie,  hang,  <SfC. ;  the  most  common  transitive  words. 

(3)  Conjugation  of  the  verb  (in  part) ;  present,  perfect  and  future  of 
the  indicative  ;  imperative  mood.  (4)  Comparison  of  adjectives.  (5) 
Compound  sentences,  connected  by  because,  for,  hence.,  6fC.  (6) 
Easier  words,  expressive  of  time  ;  degrees  of  family  relationship.  (7) 
Arithmetic  (continued). 

This  year,  articulation  is  used  to  some  extent  in  instruction,  although 
of  course,  accompanied  by  pantomime.    "  The  speaking,  however,  is 
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very  slow ;  for  the  deaf-mute,  in  the  poverty  of  his  language,  needs 
time  in  order  to  seize  hold  of  the  spoken  words,  recollect  their  mean- 
ing, bring  them  into  combination  and  comprehend  the  connection  of 
the  whole."(l)  The  pupils  are  required  also,  according  to  their  ca- 
pacity, to  produce  written  compositions.  Easy  conversations  upon 
present  objects  or  pictures,  are  also  begun,  in  order  to  lead  the  scho- 
lars to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  words,  instead  of  pantomime. 

Fourth  year.  (1)  Compound  words,  as  writing-book,  reading- 
book,  pocket-book,  6cc.  (2)  Verbs  (continued);  the  auxiliaries, 
would,  should,  could,  must,  ^c. ;  irregular  and  compound  verbs,  both 
in  their  active  and  passive  forms.  (3)  A  number  of  adverbs  of  time, 
place,  &c.  (4)  Other  connectives  rendered  necessary  by  the  struc- 
ture of  more  intricate  sentences,  as  till,  since,  if,  so,  in  order,  ^c. 
(5)  Division  of  time,  both  larger  and  smaller.  (6)  Introduction  of 
domestic  and  historical  narratives.  (7)  Biblical  history.  (8)  Exer- 
cises in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing,  (continued). 

In  these  exercises,  speaking  as  a  medium  of  instruction  becomes 
more  prominent,  "  although  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  following  year, 
pantomime,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  constantly  retreating 
cannot  be  entirely  dispensed  with."  "  The  teacher,  however,  must 
be  careful  to  speak  sufficiently  slow  to  give  the  pupil  time  to  under- 
stand the  meaning,  as  well  as  seize  the  form  of  what  he  says  ;"  fre- 
quently also  "  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  a  sentence  :"  "  not  unfre- 
quently  too,  resort  must  be  had  to  writing,  especially  in  the  case  of 
compound  sentences.  In  such  instances,  wiiting  possesses  a  great 
advantage  over  the  fleeting  motions  of  the  lips."  (2.) 

Fifth  Year.  (1)  Diary  kept  by  the  pupils,  and  letters  written 
(2)  Reading  of  select  parts  from  children's  books.  (3)  Oral  instruc- 
tion, with  questions,  &c.  upon  select  engravings,  representing  parti- 
cular situations,  and  cases  in  actual  life.  (4)  Signification  and  use 
of  more  difficult  conjunctions,  also  punctuation.  (5)  Natural  history, 
geography,  especially  of  Germany,  together  with  some  knowledge  of 
history,  trades,  measures,  weights,  and  coin.  (6)  Bibhcal  history. 
(7)  Religious  instruction.  • 


(1)  Reich;  Nachrichten,  p.  18.    (2)  lb,  p.  20. 
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It  is  here  desirable  that  pantomimic  signs  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  scholar  pass  from  thinking  in  signs  to  thinking  in  words.  "  Since, 
however,  there  are  always  some  who  are  backward  in  every  class, 
and  oral  communication  is  not  unfrequenlly  obscure  to  the  deaf  mute, 
its  total  disuse  becomes  impracticable." 

(2.)  Wurtemburg  Method. 

Since  the  visit  of  Degerando  and  Madammoiselle  Morel  to  the  in- 
stitution of  Gmiind,  in  1833 — an  interesting  account  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Paris  Circular  for  1836,  not  only  have  the  principles  and 
processes  formerly  in  use  in  this  excellent  institution  been  somewhat 
changed,  but  the  views  of  Mr.  Jaeger  himself,  as  appears  from  the  pre- 
face to  the  second  edition  of  his  work,*  have  been  modified.  While 
still  strenuously  denying  that  he  intends  to  interpose  the  natural  signs 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  between  the  objects  themselves  and  their  written 
or  spoken  representatives,  he  fully  admits  that  in  the  first  edition,  he 
has  attached  too  little  importance  to  pantomime,  and  that  farther  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  the  expediency  of  a  wider  employment  of  the 
natural  sign  language,  in  the  first  year's  preparatory  course,  than  he 
formerly  held  to  be  desirable. 

The  Wurtemburg  school  agree  therefore,  in  the  main,  with  the 
Saxon  school,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  signs,  although,  so  far  as  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  with  a  somewhat  more  restrained  em- 
ployment of  this  means  of  communication.  They  also  agree  in  gra- 
dually making  the  pupil  acquainted  with  language  according  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  construction,  or  in  other  words,  teaching  him  to  speak  and 
write  according  to  grammatical  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  they  diflfer 
very  considerably  in  respect  to  processes  of  instruction.  Instead  of 
teaching,  like  the  former,  long  lists  of  single  words,  which  they  hold 
to  be  an  unnecessary  burdening  of  the  memory,  they  aim,  with  the 
teachers  of  the  New- York  institution,  to  incorporate  words  into  sen- 
tences, as  early  as  possible,  and  believe  that  the  full  meaning  and  use 
of  words  is  best  given  in  combinations  with  others. 

The  first  year  is  devoted  to  a  preparatory  course  of  instruction^ 
consisting  of  pantomimic  exercises,  having  for  their  object  the  excite- 
ment of  greater  mental  activity  in  the  deaf  mute,  the  elements  of  arr 


*  Anleitung  zum  Unterricht  taubstummer  Kinder  etc,  Stuttgand,  1843.  Thus  far  only 
one  volume  of  the  new  edition  has  appeared. 
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ticulation,  reading  on  the  lips,  writing,  reading,  and  drawing.  In  ge- 
neral, according  to  Jaeger,  the  day  may  be  thus  divided,  viz  : 

Mimic  exercises,  *   1^  hours. 

Writing,  in  periods  of  half  an  hour  each,   1^  do 

Drawing,   ,   1  do 

Articulation,  divided  into  quarters  of  an  hour, ...  1  do 

Without  explanation,  the  necessity,  or  even  advantage  of  these  mi- 
mic exercises  would  scarcely  be  comprehensible  to  American  instruc- 
tors. Accustomed  as  they  are  to  see  the  mental  faculties,  even  of  the 
dullest  deaf  mutes  awaked  from  their  slumber,  when  he  is  thrown  into 
the  new  world  to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  a  large  institution, 
where  a  hundred  or  more  pupils  have  a  language  of  signs  always  esta- 
blished, they  will,  I  think,  find  it  difficult  to  beheve,  that  in  most  of  the 
schools  in  Germany,  so  much  time  is  actually  devoted  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  single  end.  What  with  us,  where  the  natural  sign  lan- 
guage is  extensively  used  as  the  means  of  communication,  and  hence 
becomes  a  repository  of  thoughts  and  knowledge,  the  deaf  mute  attains 
in  full  intercourse  with  his  fellow  mutes,  is  actually  in  most  of  the 
German  schools  obliged  to  be  systematically  taught  with  much  pains 
and  labor,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  with  no  little  loss  of  time.  These 
conversations  of  teacher  and  scholar,  doubtless  have  their  value,  and 
in  some  respects  may  have  an  advantage  over  the  miscellaneous  con- 
versation of  the  pupils  among  themselves,  still  by  no  means  compen- 
sating for  the  disadvantages  they  involve. 

With  the  second  year  commences  the  instruction  in  language  pro- 
per. The  matter  or  subject  of  these  exercises  is  borrowed  from  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  from  pictures  ;  in  this  respect  agreeing  with  the 
school  next  to  be  mentioned,  but  then  on  the  other  hand  arranged  af- 
ter six  months  or  a  year,  in  a  grammatical  form,  and  in  this  respect 
agreeing  with  the  Saxon  school. 

Of  course  the  commencement  is  made  with  substantives,  and  by 
preference,  of  substantives  which  express  animated  objects.  Mr.  Jae- 
ger's idea  is  that  a  fowl  or  a  cat,  for  instance,  attracts  more  strongly 
the  attention  of  a  deaf  mute,  and  interests  him  more  deeply  than  a 
desk  or  a  chair  !  Suppose  then  a  fowl  and  a  cat  to  be  brought  into  the 
room,  the  teacher  writes  their  names  on  the  blackboard,  teaches  the 
pupils  to  articulate  these  words  and  to  recognise  them  on  his  lips, 
pointing  interchangeably  to  one  or  the  other,  till  the  pupil  is  able  to 
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articulate  the  word,  and  point  to  the  proper  object,  without  mistake 
himself. 

Verbs  are  taught  in  connection  with  substantives,  and  in  the  first 
place  by  writing.  It  is  deemed  important  that  the  pupil  immediately 
employ  every  new  verb  in  some  other  connection  from  that  in  which  he 
he  first  received  it.  After  intransitive,  and  then  transitive  verbs,  follow 
adjectives,  taught  also  in  connection,  and  pronouns. 

As  apparatus,  a  picture-book  with  reading  lessons  adapted  to  the 
cuts,  is  placed  in  the  pupil's  hand,  to  which  also  another  book  (Vorlege- 
blatter)  containing  a  vocabulary  of  the  objects  and  parts  of  objects  in 
the  cuts,  with  suitable  questions  for  private  study,  corresponds. 

These  are  used  in  the  following  manner.  The  instructor  begins  ev- 
ery morning,  by  teaching  the  pupil  to  articulate  and  read  on  the  lips  as 
well  as  to  read  on  the  slate  and  write  from  dictation,  a  certain  number 
of  new  words.  These  words  are  then  explained,  and  if  possible  in  the 
first  instance,  by  means  of  the  actual  objects  themselves,  rather  than 
by  pictures.  An  explanation  is  also  given  of  the  necessary  questions 
to  be  employed.  The  pupils  are  then  required  to  write  these  words, 
thus  explained,  with  the  article  prefixed  in  a  writing  book  of  their 
own,  generally  also  with  the  addition  of  a  sentence  into  which  the 
word  is  incorporated,  e.  g.  The  hair."  I  have  brown  hair."  "  The 
eye."  My  eye  is  blue,"  &c.  This  done,  the  books  just  mentioned 
are  brought  into  use.  The  pictures,  so  far  as  possible,  are  compared 
with  the  real  objects  :  the  lessons  in  the  reading  book  are  read,  and 
suitable  questions  asked.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  deaf  mute  has 
before  him  a  plate  containing  engravings  of  a  man,  fowl,  cat,  fly,  fish 
and  stone.  On  this  he  has  already  learned  fifty  or  more  words,  inclu- 
ding various  parts  of  the  body.  The  reading  lesson  would  be  in  part 
as  follows  :  The  man  has  a  head.  The  cat  has  a  head.  The  fowl 
has  a  head.  The  fly  has  a  head.  The  fish,  too,  has  a  head,"  &c. 
Here  the  teacher  stops  and  asks,  "  Who  has  ?"  The  pupil,  pointing 
to  the  picture,  answers,  The  man  has?"  "  W^a^  has  the  man? 
Are  you  a  man  ?  Have  you  a  head  ?  Is  the  cat  a  man  ?  Has  the 
cat  a  head  ?"  &c.  With  this  preparation  in  respect  to  questions  and 
their  answers,  the  pupil  is  expected  to  take  the  Vorlegeblatler,  or  ex- 
ercise book,  and  fill  the  lesson  out  for  himself.  The  kind  of  questions 
and  exercises  on  the  picture  before  him,  as  contained  in  this  book, 
may  be  understood  from  the  following  specimens,  viz  : 
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(1)  Who  has  feet?  Who  can  walk  ?  Who  has  no  feet  ?  Who 
cannot  walk  ?  Who  has  wings  ?  Who  can  fly  ?  Who  can  write  ? 
Can  the  cat  write  ?    Can  the  hen  read  ?  &c. 

(2)  Can  Stand.  Could  stand.  Can  kneel.  Could  kneel.  Can 
run.    Could  not  run,  &c. 

(3)  With  what  can  you  walk  ?  With  what  does  the  man  walk  ? 
With  what  does  the  cat  walk  ?    With  what  does  the  hen  fly  ?  &c. 

These  questions  exercise  the  judgment  of  the  pupil  and  test  his 
acquaintance  with  the  words  and  forms  of  expression  given,  while  at 
the  same  time,  they  render  him  all  necessary  assistance.  The  read- 
ing lessons  in  the  other  book,  generally  descriptions  of  the  picture,  are 
for  the  most  part  committed  to  memory,  and  thus  serve  both  to 
strengthen  this  important  faculty,  and  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with 
correct  models  of  sentences. 

Two  things  will  be  noticed  in  this  course — the  great  prominence 
given  to  questions  and  answers,  and  the  provision  made  for  repeating 
substantially  the  same  things  without  too  much  fatiguing  the  attention 
of  the  pupil. 

Some  properties  of  objects  ;  figures  as  far  as  ten ;  the  plurals  of 
nouns  ;  demonstrative  pronouns  ;  the  definite  article  in  its  genders  ; 
some  generic  names  ;  sensible  actions  and  conditions  ;  the  present  of 
the  verb  ;  inflections  of  nouns  and  adjectives  ;  personal  pronouns  ;  re- 
lations expressed  by  prepositions,  and  the  three  principal  tenses  of  the 
verbs,  and  the  infinitive  and  imperative,  having  been  gradually  acquir- 
ed in  the  general  method  pointed  out  above,  in  circles  constantly  wi- 
dening, the  teacher  passes  from  the  simple  to  the  compound  sentences. 
In  connection  with  these,  conjunctions  and  the  other  parts  of  the  verb 
are  taught,  and  abstract  ideas  developed.  Passing  on  still  further,  the 
examples  in  the  five  and  six  years  are  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  a  farther  knowledge  of  Geography,  Natural  History,  (fee,  and  in 
a  word,  so  far  as  possible,  of  what  the  pupil  most  needs  to  be  made 
acquainted  with.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  what  has  been  learn- 
ed in  the  previous  part  of  the  course,  is  towards  the  end  reviewed, 
systematized  and  enlarged. 
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(3.)  New  Prussian  Method. 
This  system  is  distinguished  by  the  prominence  it  gives  to  articu- 
lation and  reading  on  the  lips.  As  an  end^  these  branches  receive 
much  more  attention  than  in  the  other  schools,  and  the  principle  on 
which  the  course  of  instruction  rests,  is,  that  the  deaf  mute  must  be- 
come acquainted  with  language  just  like  hearing  children,  i.  e.,  by 
being  made  to  feel  the  want  of  words  in  specific  cases,  and  being 
taught  to  use  the  words  he  needs  by  constant  repetition.  Instead  of 
aiming,  therefore,  at  what  Degerando  called  a  co-ordination  of  ideas, 
instead  of  attempting  to  form  a  philosophical  appreciation  of  the  suc- 
cessive difl?iculties  of  language  to  the  deaf  mute,  and  devising  ways 
most  easily  to  surmount  them,  the  teachers  of  the  school  aim  only  to 
discover  the  manner  in  which  hearing  children  learn  to  speak,  and 
faithfully  to  follow  this  method  as  far  as  they  think  the  case  will 
admit. 

In  these  schools,  therefore,  the  first  year  is  mostly  spent  in  the  ele- 
mentary exercises  which  have  been  described  under  the  head  of  arti- 
culation. These  exercises  commence  as  early  as  possible  after  the  pu- 
pil enters  the  school,  and  the  great  object  is  to  make  the  pupil  ac- 
quainted with  sounds  and  letters  in  their  spoken  and  written  form.  In 
passing  to  single  syllables,  particular  prominence  is  given  to  those 
which  form  simple  but  perfect  words,  as  du,  ku,  schu,  ja,  &c.  ;  and 
since  these  do  not  always  represent  objects  present  in  the  schoolroom, 
resort  is  had  to  pictures.  Sometimes  the  picture  is  pointed  out,  and 
the  child  required  to  speak  the  name ;  sometimes  only  the  name  is  given, 
and  the  child  is  left  to  point  at  the  picture.  Of  course,  long  and  patient 
repetition  is  absolutely  indispensable.  In  theory,  resort  is  never  had  to 
signs  ;  indeed  no  sign  for  these  objects  is  allowed,  and  the  copying  off 
of  these  words,  with  the  view  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  writ- 
ten forms,  is  made  to  come  after  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the 
spoken  word.  In  this  manner,  this  class  of  teachers  hope  to  oblige 
the  scholars  to  connect  the  object,  or  at  least  the  picture,  directly  with 
the  sound  (or  motion  of  the  lips)  which  represents  it 

However  ingenious  may  be  the  attempt,  I  cannot  help  remarking 
that  there  are  here  two  practical  difficulties,  which  must  always  ren- 
der success,  in  this  respect,  exceedingly  problematical,  if  not  abso- 
lutely impracticable.  The  first  is,  that  the  natural  pantomime  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  which  has  been  for  years  his  mother  tongue,  has  long 
before  this  already  furnished  him  with  signs  for  these  common  objects, 
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e.  g.  coWf  shoe,  &c.,  and  he  does  not  ask  the  teacher's  help  ;  and  the 
second  is,  that  so  accustomed  is  he  to  the  use  of  such  signs,  that  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  teacher  cannot  prevent  their  employment 
when  the  scholars  are  by  themselves.  Indeed,  under  other  aspects  of 
the  question,  this  is  admitted  by  the  German  teachers  themselves  ;  and 
it  seems  to  follow  that  to  attempt  at  this  stage  to  make  the  spoken 
names  of  the  common  objects,  which  the  deaf  mute  learns,  indispensa- 
ble to  him,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  attempt  to  make  a  stream  run 
up  hill,  merely  by  providing  no  channel  for  it  in  the  other  direction. 

By  means  of  these  pictures,  the  pupils  learn  both  to  speak  and 
write  the  names  of  a  few  objects,  and  also  to  recognize  them  when 
written  or  spoken  ;  and  the  attempt  is  made  by  the  studying  of  these 
representations,  combined  with  questions  on  the  part  of  the  instructor, 
by  means  of  a  simple  sign  language  and  comparison  of  different  ob- 
jects, to  awaken  the  attention  and  quicken  the  comprehension  of  the 
scholar.  At  this  stage,  aside  from  what  knowledge  they  have  acquired 
of  articulation,  their  attainments  may  equal,  perhaps,  those  of  an  Ame- 
rican deaf  mute  after  three  or  four  months  of  instruction. 


This,  however,  is  only  a  preparation  for  the  course  which  follows, 
and  which  occupies  the  next  three  years.  So  extraordinary  is  this 
course  in  respect  to  all  the  principles  which  have  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered, both  in  Germany  and  with  us,  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  a 
well-ordered  course  of  instruction,  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  in  giving 
the  different  steps  which  compose  it  with  some  degree  of  minuteness. 

The  starting  point  is  the  school  room,  and  the  teacher,  of  course  by 
signs,  requests  his  pupils  to  tell  or  write  what  they  see.  If  they  in- 
quire the  names  of  the  objects  they  do  not  know,  as  they  will  bo  sure 
to  do,  they  must,  if  possible,  ask  in  words,  wei  heisst  dies  ?  (what  is 
the  name  of  this  ?)  The  answer  is  given  both  in  words  and  by  wri- 
ting, and  is  often  repeated  both  by  scholar  and  teacher.  As  the  pupils 
notice  the  qualities  of  those  different  objects,  or  the  accidental  circum- 
stances connected  with  them,  rude  and  imperfect  modes  of  expressing 
them  are  given,  both  by  speech  and  writing  :  e.  g. 

Three  bench.  The  ruler — strike. 

Two  chair.  The  ruler — straight. 

The  table — large.  The  chair — four  leg. 

The  slate — small.  The  table — wood. 
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The  slate — cold.  The  cover — over. 

The  sponge — soft.  The  floor — under. 

The  sponge — wipe. 

The  book — read. 

The  india  rubber — stretch. 

Next  a  variety  of  qualities,  &c.,  is  given  for  the  sanoie  object :  e.  g. 

The  chair — four  leg.  The  slate — angular. 

The  chair — a  back.  The  slate — frame. 

The  chair — wood.  The  slate — black. 

The  chair — sit.  The  slate — ^write. 

Two  chair.  The  slate — lie. 


The  third  step  is  to  try  to  bring 
by  classifying  them  according  to  th 
ces  as  these  are  produced,  viz : 

The  ink— black. 
The  chalk — white. 
The  table — brown. 
The  ruler — yellow. 
The  book — stand. 
The  slate— lie. 
The  picture — hang, 

&c 


some  order  out  of  this  confusion, 
e  parts  of  speech,  and  such  senten- 

One  table. 

Two  chair. 

Four  leg. 

Eight  ruler. 

The  inkstand — here. 

The  picture — there. 

The  cover — over. 

The  floor — under. 


And  the  whole  is  concluded  by 
the  qualities,  actions,  <kc.,  which  ] 

The  window — shut. 
The  door — shut. 
The  desk — shut. 

The  table — wood. 
The  chair — wood. 
The  pen — round. 
The  pencil — round. 

Here  are  the  names  of  objects  ; 
made  ;  colors  and  other  qualities 


classifying  the  objects  according  to 
lay  be  attributed  to  them,  as,  e.  g. 

The  slate — angular. 
The  table — angular. 

The  table— leg. 
The  chair — leg. 

and  the  like. 

the  materials  out  of  which  they  are 
and  attributes ;  conditions  and  ac- 
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tionsy  and  relations ;  or  in  other  words,  substantives,  adjectives,  verbs, 
both  transitive  and  intransitive,  and  adverbs.  Separated  as  they  are 
in  th€  last  class  of  sentences,  they  constitute  formulas^  by  means  of 
which,  not  only  is  the  pupil  expected  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
different  kinds  of  words,  but  under  which  he  is  expected  to  arrange 
the  new  words  he  subsequently  learns. 

The  repetition  of  these  sentences  by  means  of  question  and  answer, 
and  the  insertion  of  the  words  is,  and  is  not,  affords  nothing  peculiar. 
It  only  needs  to  be  added,  that  they  once  more  appear  in  the  form  of 
reading  lessons,  with  the  one  object  of  securing  many  repetitions  in 
order  that  the  pupil  may  attain,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  command  of 
a  certain  number  of  forms. 

From  the  things  in  the  school  room,  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  persons, 
and  the  introduction  of  ihe  personal  pronouns.  The  following  maybe 
taken  as  specimens  of  these  exercises  : 

"  You  large.  I  small.  You  a  man.  I  a  boy.  A.  a  boy.  B.  a 
girl.  One  man.  Eighteen  boys.  Twelve  girls.  Thirty  scholars. 
You  a  beard.  I  no  beard.  You  three  years.  I  ten  years.  How  old 
are  you.  L.  write,  dip  in  the  inkstand,  write  on  the  table,  cipher, 
draw,  lazy,  talk,  sharpen  pencil.  The  pencil  dull.  The  pencil  most 
sharp.  L.  come  to  school,  too  late,  why  ?  I  go  house."  Several 
weeks  are  spent  in  such  exercises,  with  the  view  of  enlarging  the 
pupil's  vocabulary  and  teaching  him  simple  phrases,  such  as,  "  I  will, 
I  do  not  know,  I  have  forgotten  it,  &;c.,"  and  the  easier  forms  of  salu- 
tation and  courtesy. 

With  the  questions,  where,  when,  why,  whence  ?  .&c.,  come 
prepositions  and  adverbs  of  time,  place,  &c.  Then  follow  the  plural 
of  nouns,  the  indefinite  article,  and  the  various  modifications  of  the 
present  tense  of  the  verb  to  he,  all  incorporated  into  sentences. 

Without  going  out  of  the  school-room,  the  human  body  and  its  va- 
rious parts  constitute  another  centre,  about  which  the  same  course  of 
exercises  revolves,  and  give  occasion  to  introduce  the  verb  to  have, 
together  with  still  other  abjeciives,  verbs,  prepositions,  &c.  The  cloth- 
ing introduces  the  name  of  different  mechanics,  as  tailor,  shoemaker, 
&c.  Here  the  possessive  pronouns  are  introduced,  together  with  the 
ordinal  numbers. 
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The  pupil  is  now  considered  to  be  far  enough  advanced  to  take  a  pic- 
ture of  a  school,  and  write  in  simple  sentences,  an  account  of  what  he 
sees.  This  is  then  corrected,  and  frequently  copied  off,  and  commit- 
ted to  memory. 

What  is  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  resorting  to  a  picture^  when 
the  object  itself  is  already  present,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  only 
reason  I  have  ever  heard  given,  is  that  the  number,  color,^  actions,  (fee. 
of  persons  and  things  in  the  picture  always  remain  stationary,  and  cor- 
respond with  the  descriptions  in  the  reading  lessons  \  whereas  the  ac- 
tual school  is  always  changing  in  many  of  these  respects. 

But  this  is  very  unsatisfactory  ;  for  do  not  these  very  changes  con- 
stitute the  superiority  of  the  actual  scenes  above  the  dead  representa- 
tives ?  And  still  further,  is  this  the  way  in  which  hearing  children 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  spoken  language  ?  The  sort  of  reading  exer- 
ciijcs,  formed  on  the  picture  thus  introduced,  might  be  as  follows  :  "I 
see  in  this  picture  a  school.    A  teacher  is  in  the  school.    Ten  scho- 
lars are  in  the  school.    The  teacher  stand  on  the  slate.    The  teacher 
point  on  the  slate.    Three  scholars  stand  before  the  slate.    The  three 
scholars  speak.  One  scholar  has  a  slate  under  the  arm.   A  boy  stand. 
The  boy  hold  a  book.    The  boy  read."    Such  lessons  are  copied  by 
the  pupils  and  committed  to  memory.    In  the  course,  thus  far,  the 
principal  means  employed  to  impart  readiness  to  the  pupil  in  the  use 
of  language,  are,  (1)  incomplete  sentences  to  be  filled  out,  or  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  himself,  (2)  the  description  of  the  pictures, 
read  over  and  over  again,  and  (3)  the  frequent  account  by  writing, 
and  especially  by  speaking,  of  what  the  picture  contains.    It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  these  exercises,  more  or  less  grammatical  mistakes  are 
not  only  allowed,  but  even  at  first  given  by  the  teacher.    The  ques- 
tion may  be  asked,  how  are  they  ever  corrected  ?  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
reliance  is  placed  at  first,  upon  a  gradual  and  somewhat  miscellane- 
ous process  of  correction,  by  means  of  reading  lessons,  more  and  more 
perfect  and  free  from  error,  often  repeated,  and  also  upon  the  fre- 
quent repetition,  both  by  writing  and  speech,  of  normal  forms  of  ex- 
pression, and  finally,  upon  formal  exercises  in  grammar.    It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  when  the  pupil  finds  that  one  form  of  speaking 
and  writing  after  another,  given  him  by  the  teacher,  is  wrong,  his  con- 
fidence in  the  correctness  of  what  he  has  learned,  must  be  greatly 
shaken,  and  a  sad  uncertainty,  at  least,  for  a  long  time  must  prevail 
in  his  mind. 
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The  next  step  is  to  make  the  dxoelling  the  center ;  with  its  furni- 
ture, &c.,  either  by  means  of  the  actual  objects,  or  of  models  and  pic- 
tures. Here  fragments  of  sentences  are  taught,  such  as  "  look  in  the 
glass,  light  the  candle,  comb  the  hair,  &:c."  The  plural  of  nouns, 
and  the  imperative  mood  are  also  employed,  with  the  dwelling,  fam- 
ily  life,  would  naturally  be  introduced.  Suppose  then,  a  picture  of  a 
family  at  breakfast  to  be  shown  to  the  class,  the  following  exercises 
would  be  had  upon  it  : 

(1.)  Different  objects  and  persons  pointed  oat  and  named, 

(2.)  Pronunciation,  by  the  class,  of  the  objects,  the  names  of  which 
they  know.  The  words  imperfectly  articulated  are  repeated  and 
written  also  upon  the  slate. 

(3.)  The  pupils  required  to  select  the  different  objects,  &;c.  by  some- 
what fuller  descriptions,  as  "  show  me  the  man  with  the  round  hat ; 
without  a  hat,"  &c. 

(4.)  Oral  description  of  the  picture  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  arti- 
-culating  the  words  after  him,  and  also  writing  them  on  a  slate. 

(5.)  Description  of  the  picture  by  the  scholar  himself. 

(6.)  Transition  from  the  picture  to  the  pupil's  family  relations. 
Here  he  is  encouraged  to  say,  I  have  a  father.  I  have  a  mother. 
My  father  does  not  pray,"  &c. 

(7.)  A  description  of  the  picture  written  by  the  teacher,  read  by 
the  pupils,  copied  by  them  into  a  book,  and  then  read  again  in  con- 
nection with  pointing  out  the  different  objects  as  they  are  mentioned. 

(8.)  Questions  referring  not  only  to  the  picture,  but  to  the  domestic 
relations  of  the  child. 

Without  describing  this  method  farther,  the  specimens  of  exercises 
already  given  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of  its  main 
characteristics.  At  about  this  stage,  the  pupils  are  required  to  keep 
a  diary,  which  of  course  must  be  very  simple  aud  abound  with  repe- 
titions. The  parts  of  speech  become  gradually  introduced  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :  the  perfect  tense  ;  personal  pronouns  ;  present  passive  ; 
the  comparative  of  adjectives,  future,  active,  and  imperfect  tense. 
Three  years  are  now  supposed  to  have  been  spent  in  the  exercises  al- 
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ready  described,  and  in  passing  in  the  same  manner  from  the  house 

to  the  barn,  garden,  village,  or  city,  the  woods,  fields,  &;c.  At  this 
period,  the  strict  confinement  to  the  region  of  sense,  which  forms  one  ' 
of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  system,  is  in  part  abandoned  ;  al- 
though still,  the  religious  instruction  commenced  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  time,  is  given  by  means  of  pictures  representing  scenes  and 
events  described  in  the  scriptures. 

With  the  fourth  year  commences  a  course  in  grammar,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  course  which  has  for  its  main  object  the  attainment 
of  grammatical  correctness,  in  language,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
"  They  are  already  in  possession,"  says  Mr.  Hill,  "  of  an  elementary 
language,  but  in  employing  it  they  make  a  great  many  mistakes."  (1.) 
To  correct  these  mistakes  ;  to  impart  to  the  pupil  an  instinctive  sense 
of  correctness  and  incorrectness  of  expression;  to  cultivate  readiness 
in  the  use  of  language ;  to  teach  him  to  read  with  understanding, 
which  Mr.  Hill  justly  observes,  is  far  more  difficult  than  the  mere 
teaching  of  mechanical  reading,  and  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, constitutes  the  excellency  of  American  deaf-mute  instruction  ; 
to  give  to  him  instruction  in  religion,  and  as  far  as  the  time  admits, 
in  the  geograpy,  history  and  laws  of  his  own  country,  the  elements  of 
knowledge  in  respect  to  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
and  *'  the  way  to  use  the  almanack,"  is  the  aim  kept  in  view  in  this 
last  part  of  the  course,  and,  of  course,  attended  with  very  different  de- 
grees of  success. 

4.  Religious  Instruction. 

The  differences  between  the  German  and  American  schools,  in  no 
point  appear  more  striking  than  in  relation  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
imparting  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a.  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  divine 
revelation.  With  American  teachers,  it  is  regarded  as  both  practicable 
and  important,  very  early  in  the  course  to  communicate  to  the  deaf  mute, 
by  means  of  his  own  sign  language,  these  elementary  notions  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Supreme  being,  and  the  accountability  of  his  rational  crea- 
tures, which  are  adapted  to  his  capacities  and  suited  to  his  wants.  The 
German  instructors,  on  the  other  hand,  universally,  I  believe,  makenoat- 
tempt  to  communicate  religious  truth  until  the  pupil  has  been  under  in- 


(1.)  Anleitung  zum  Sprachunterricht,  etc.,  312. 
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struction  from  two  to  four  years.  From  what,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
this  apparent  neglect  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  their  pupil's 
arise  ?  Not  from  indifference  in  many  cases  at  least,  to  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  instruction,  but  rather  from  the  principles  on  which 
the  whole  method  is  based.  As  a  natural  result  of  the  limited  em- 
ployment of  natural  signs,  together  with  the  use  of  pictures,  models, 
and  in  general,  instruments  of  instruction,  which  confine  the  pupils* 
attention  to  the  material  world  ;  and  the  theory  universally  held,  that 
ideas  which  pass  this  limit  must  be  expressed  through  the  medium  of 
language,  the  German  teachers  are  in  a  manner  forced  to  defer  reli- 
gious instruction  for  a  much  longer  period  than  is  done  with  us. 

The  Saxon  School  begin  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  school 
room,  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  year.  This  long  delay 
they  justify  on  the  ground,  that  to  communicate  these  sacred  and  ele- 
vated truths  at  an  earlier  period,  either  through  the  medium  of  the  im- 
perfect language  possessed  by  the  pupil,  or  through  his  own  language 
of  signs,  could  only  have  the  effect  to  destroy  their  sanctity  and  pow- 
er.   On  this  point,  however,  I  am  happy  to  testify  they  stand  alone. 

The  religious  instruction  (aside  from  the  religious  service)  consists 
in  select  passages  of  the  Bible,  first  explained  by  the  teacher,  and  then 
given  to  the  children  to  copy  off  into  a  book  of  their  own,  "  which 
they  are  to  take  with  them  from  the  institution  as  their  Bible."  The 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  parts  of  Luther's  cate- 
chism are  committed  to  memory,  after  which  the  pupils  are  confirmed 
and  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  is  customary  with  hearing  chil- 
dren, and  with  this  their  education  is  finished. 

The  Wurtemhurg  school  commence  by  teaching  the  elements  of 
morals,  endeavoring  to  exercise  the  judgment  and  develope  the  con- 
science of  the  scholar  in  respect  to  right  and  wrong,  by  examples  drawn 
from  actual  life.  When  the  pupil  becomes  able  to  compose  and  un- 
derstand simple  sentences,  that  is,  after  two  or  three  years'  instruction, 

I  lessons  are  given  through  language  upon  "  what  God  makes" — the 
creation,  the  omniscience  of  God,  &c.,  together  with  a  few  easy  forms 
of  prayer.  During  the  next  two  years,  the  instruction  in  religion  is 
given  through  the  reading  lessons  in  biblical  history,  and  the  whole  is 

I  concluded  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  by  the  study  of  the  creed  and 
catechism,  and  the  reading  of  biblical  history  in  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  Saxon  method  con- 
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sisls  in  making  Scripture  narratives  precede  doctrinal  instruction,  and 
also  in  introducing  it  considerably  earlier. 

The  New  Prussian  school  introduce  religious  instruction  as  soon  as 
the  pupils  become  able  to  express  their  domestic  relations  in  language, 
that  is,  after,  perhaps,  two  years  or  more  of  the  course,  by  means  of 
pictures  representing  biblical  scenes  or  narratives.  These  are  em- 
ployed like  other  pictures,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  teacher 
assumes  a  look  of  greater  seriousness  and  reverence.  Pointing  to  the 
different  persons  represented,  he  pronounces  their  names,  and  tells  in 
simple  language  what  they  are  doing.  On  this  basis  he  endeavors  to 
explain  to  the  pupils  the  relations  and  aims  of  these  different  persons, 
their  character,  condition,  &c.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  speak 
of  God,  the  teacher  points  upward  and  pronounces  the  name  of  the 
Creator.  Very  probably  the  pupil  will  conceive  of  him  at  first  only  as 
a  powerful  man  in  the  sky,  but  gradually  as  his  acquaintanee  with 
language  is  enlarged,  and  his  ability  to  receive  new  ideas  through  this 
medium  is  increased,  the  idea  becomes  more  correct  and  definite  ;  and 
in  this  manner,  it  is  claimed,  the  deaf  mute  obtains  his  idea  of  God  in 
the  same  manner  with  hearing  children.  This  method  differs  from 
the  preceding  mainly  in  the  commencement  immediately  made  in  teach- 
ing biblical  history,  without  a  previous  ground-work  of  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  morals. 

In  respect  to  these  methods  of  communicating  a  knowledge  of  God 
and  our  relations  to  him,  it  will  be  observed  that  they  all  proceed  on 
the  erroneous  theory  long  since  refuted  by  experience,  that  such 
knowledge  can  only  be  given  satisfactorily  through  the  medium  of  spo- 
ken or  written  language. 

Anoiher  peculiarity  of  the  religious  instruction  uf  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  the  German  schools,  is  the  constant  distinction  made  between  nar- 
rative and  doctrinal  religious  instruction.  This  arises  from  the  custom 
in  Germany  of  requiring  from  the  youth  a  certain  acquaintance  with 
the  catechism  before  they  are  confirmed  or  admitted  to  the  communion. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  doctrinal  instruction 
is  strictly  sectarian.  The  pupils  in  the  German  deaf  and  dumb,  as 
well  as  other  institutions,  are  as  regularly  educated  for  the  religious 
opinions  and  confession  to  which  their  parents  are  attached  as  youth 
with  us  are  for  a  trade  or  profession.    In  the  same  school,  not  unfre- 
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quently  a  part  of  the  scholars  are  taught  the  Protestant,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  Germany  the  Evangelical  catechism,  the  CathoUc  pupils,  the 
catechism  of  their  own  church,  and  the  Jews,  that  used  among  them- 
selves. In  some  cases  this  instruction  is  given  by  the  clergymen  of 
the  different  confessions,  evidently  to  the  very  great  disadvantage  of 
the  pupils. 

5.  Other  particulars  in  respect  to  instruction. 
(1.)  The  German  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  unlike  gentlemen 
of  the  same  profession  in  America,  are  not  generally  men  of  liberal 
education  ;  but  rather  rank  with  the  common  school  teachers  of  the 
country.  As  a  body,  they  are  industrious,  persevering,  and  often  in- 
genious, and  enterprising ;  although  at  the  same  time,  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  foreign  writers,  and  the  progress  of  the 
art  abroad. 

(2  .)  The  age  of  admission  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  statistical  table  in  the  appendix,  is  generally  not  earlier  than  seven, 
and  not  later  than  fourteen  years.  To  judge  from  the  schools  that 
came  under  my  own  observation,  by  far  the  greater  number  enter  at 
nearer  the  former  than  the  latter  age.  This,  or  a  year  later,  is  the 
age  preferred  by  the  majority  of  deaf-mute  teachers,  on  the  ground 
that  the  vocal  organs,  if  the  work  of  exercising  them  is  deferred  to  a 
later  period,  become  more  rigid  and  difficult  to  manage.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  German  teachers  carries  the  matter  so  far,  as  to  express  his 
preference  on  this  ground,  for  four  years  of  age,  and  thinks  he  should 
be  better  able  to  teach  articulation,  by  taking  the  pupils  almost  from 
the  cradle.  Possibly  he  might — although  the  attention  and  discrim- 
ination necessary  to  read  words  and  sentences  on  the  lips,  seem  too  great 
to  be  exercised  by  an  infant — but  is  nothing  more  demanded  in  order 
to  educate  a  deaf  mute  than  to  teach  him  to  utter  words  ?  Does  there 
not  still  remain  a  long  course  of  instruction  in  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  the  branches  of  knowledge  in  general  necessary  to 
restore  him  to  society  ? 

(3)  In  general,  owing  to  the  early  age  at  which  the  pupils  are  re- 
ceived, 720  trades  are  taught  in  the  German  schools.  "As  experience, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  female  pupils  can  not  find  a  support  by 
going  out  to  service,"  they  are  taught  to  sew,  knit,  draw,  (fee.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  is  naturally  experienced  in  many  cases,  in  appren- 
ticing the  pupils.    To  obviate  this,  so  far  as  possible,  a  premium  is 
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frequently  oflfered  as  an  inducement  to  mechanics  to  meet  the  difficul- 
ty of  communicating  with  deaf  mutes. 

(4.)  The  average  period  of  instruction  in  the  German  schools  does 
not  vary  much  from  six  years  ;  in  many  cases  it  extends  to  eight  and 
nine,  and  some  times  to  even  ten  and  eleven  years.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  six  hours  a  day  are  spent  in  the  school-room  ;  some- 
times less  and  frequentl}'  more.  From  these  two  circumstances  it  re- 
sults that,  as  a  general  rule,  much  more  time  is  spent  in  the  school 
room,  in  the  German  institutions,  than  is  customary  with  us.  In  the 
American  schools,  it  is  deemed  important  not  only  to  instruct  the  pu- 
pil in  language,  and  various  branches  of  knowledge,  but  also  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  means  of  earning  a  support,  after  leaving  the 
institution ;  and  experience,  it  may  be  added,  has  abundantly  confirm- 
ed the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement. 

5.  The  daily  school  exercises  are  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  considerable  variety.  In  nearly  every  school  room,  I  noticed 
a  card  suspended  on  the  wall,  on  which  the  order  of  study  for  the 
year,  generally  divided  into  periods  of  one  hour  each,  was  written.  Of 
these  cards,  the  following  from  the  school  at  Cologne,  is  a  favorable 
specimen. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  the  pupils,  in  most  schools,  have  a 
recess  of  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  in  which,  also,  sometimes, 
they  have  a  morgeiibrody  or  lunch.  In  the  afternoon,  at  the  close  of 
school,  they  have  another  lunch  called  vesperbrody  and  then  supper 
an  hour  or  two  later.  This,  to  us,  strange  custom  of  eating  four  or 
five  times  a  day,  prevails  also  with  the  children  in  other  schools,  in 
most,  if  not  all  parts  of  Germany. 

6.  Religious  Services,  consisting  in  the  daily  devotions  and  the  re- 
ligious services  on  the  Sabbath,  occupy  a  far  less  prominent  position, 
and  are  far  less  effective  than  with  us.  I  have  taken  every  opportuni- 
ty in  my  power  to  attend  these  exercises,  and  can  never  recall  them 
to  mind  without  sadness.  Conducted  as  they  usually  are  through 
spoken  language,  with  for  the  most  part  only  a  moderate  employment 
of  signs,  they  evidence  the  certainty  that  to  all  but  the  most  advanced 
pupils  they  must  prove  a  perfect  loss.  So  satisfied,  indeed,  are  the 
German  teachers  of  this,  that,  in  most  schools,  the  greater  part  of  the 
scholars  do  not  attend  the  religious  instruction  on  the  Sabbath.  In 
some  schools,  there  is  no  religious  instruction  on  the  Lord's  day :  in 
others,  only  once  a  fortnight ;  while  in  others,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
pains  are  taken  to  collect  the  dismissed  pupils  residing  near  the  insti- 
tution, and  teach  them  the  truths  of  religion  in  C9nnection  with  the 
highest  class. 

Very  seldom,  if  ever,  is  there  more  than  one  religious  service  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  this  generally  assumes,  as  perhaps  would  be  expected, 
in  small  institutions,  nearly  the  form  of  a  Sabbath  school  class 
with  us. 

Equally  defective,  from  the  same  cause,  are  the  devotional  exerci- 
ses with  which  the  day  is  commenced,  or  the  school  opened.  Whe- 
ther a  short  prayer  is  articulated  by  a  more  advanced  scholar,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  ;  or  the  teacher  hastily  explains  a  passage  of 
scripture,  without  prayer,  as  I  have  also  seen ;  or  offers  prayer  him- 
self, by  words,  none  but  by  far  the  smaller  portion  of  the  scholars  un- 
derstand it.  To  the  larger  number  of  the  pupils,  it  is  a  mere  dead 
form  :  of  very  little,  if  any,  advantage. 

IV.  RESULTS  OF  THE  GERMAN  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION. 

This  is  the  great  question.  Beside  this,  theories  and  speculations 
are  of  no  importance.    A  decision  to  be  worth  any  thing  must  be 
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drawn  from  the  actual  results  realized.    What  then  does  experience 
teach  ?    Before  summing  up  the  general  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
been  brought  from  the  study  of  the  German  theoretical  and  practical 
works  on  deaf  mute  education  ;  conversation  with  directors,  principals, 
and  teachers  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  ;  and  my  own  observation, 
there  are  two  topics  on  which  T  deem  it  important  to  touch.    The  first 
relates  to  the  peculiar  liability  to  mistake  to  which  a  visitor  to  a 
German  institution  is  exposed.    This  is  much  greater  than  would  at 
first  be  imagined.    The  matter  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.   In  the 
American  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  visitor  sees  a  class  of  twenty 
deaf  mutes  more  or  less,  each  standing  before  a  large  slate,  and  ex- 
pressing in  his  own  language,  either  his  own  ideas,  or  the  substance 
of  what  has  been  given  in  signs  by  the  teacher.    As  he  passes  from 
one  slate  to  another,  and  reads  the  compositions  produced,  he  has  a 
full  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  capacity  and  progress  of  each  one  in 
the  class,  and  to  notice  all  the  mistakes  which  the  least  forward  make. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  German  schools.    The  scholars  are  generally 
silting  at  desks  or  tables  with  each  a  small  slate  before  him.    If  the 
teacher  speaks  with  his  pupils,  he  naturally  selects  the  most  forward. 
These  are  very  likely  to  be  cases  in  which  the  hearing  has  been  lost 
at  three,  four,  five,  or  even  six,  and  eight  years  of  age,  or  in  which  a 
peculiarly  happy  physical  and  mental  constitution  qualify  the  scholar 
for  success,  in  almost  any  undertaking,  and  a  judgment  formed  upon 
such  cases,  it  is  needless  to  say  will  be  far  too  favorable,  if  passed 
upon  the  body  of  the  school.    Under  such  circumstances,  too,  the 
teacher  has  the  power  of  selecting  the  slates  he  will  submit  to  the  vi- 
sitor's inspection,  and  it  would  not  be  natural  for  him  in  ordinary  cases 
to  select  any  other  than  those  most  likely  to  make  a  favorable  impression. 
In  this  manner,  the  visitor  without  any  consciousness,  perhaps,  of  the  fact, 
either  on  his  own  part,  or  that  of  the  teacher,  is  utterly  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  forming  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  the  amount  of  cul- 
tivation, the  extent  of  acquisition,  or  the  power  of  expressing  their 
ideas  through  the  medium  of  written  language,  possessed  by  the  main 
body  of  the  pupils.    Even  if  all  the  slates  are  submitted  to  his  inspec- 
tion, the  foreigner  has  new  obstacles  to  encounter.    The  German  run- 
ning hand  is  so  different  from  ours,  and  has  so  many  letters  of  similar 
appearance,  that  although  easier  to  write,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
read,  and  in  point  of  fact,  few  foreigners  travelling  through  the  coun- 
try ever  attain  any  degree  of  readiness  in  deciphering  it ;  added  to 
which,  there  are  a  thousand  mistakes  in  construction,  inflection, 
[Assembly,  No.  70.1  19 
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gender,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  go  to  constitute  the  grammar 
of  a  language,  and  still  farther,  in  the  right  selection  of  words,  of  which 
he  would  be  instantly  sensible  at  home,  but  which  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, pass  by  unnoticed,  and  even  absolutely  unknown. 

A  transient  visitor  is  in  danger  also  of  overrating  the  actual  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils,  from  taking  a  few  common  expressions  early 
learned,  and  often  repeated,  as  fair  specimens  of  their  ability  to  ex- 
press their  ideas  in  articulaie  language.  Scarcely  a  greater  mistake 
could  be  made.  It  is  quite  an  object  to  teach  the  children  as  early  as 
possible  a  few  simple  phrases  together  with  some  of  the  more  usual 
forms  of  salutation.  These  by  continual  repetition,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pupils  learn,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  to  use.  These 
too,  it  must  be  added,  the  stranger  is  sure  to  hear,  and  I  had  not  been 
long  in  Germany,  before  I  as  much  expected  to  hear  a  certain  series 
of  questions  and  answers,  as  for  instance  ;  Wie  heisst  du  ?  (What  is 
your  name  ?):  Wie  alt  best  du  ?  (How  old  are  you  ?):  Ich  hen  Zehn 
Jahr  alt.  (I  am  ten  years  old):  &c  :  as  to  see  the  teacher  and  scho- 
lars, and  scarcely  ever  did  1  find  myself  disappointed.  In  many 
schools  the  scholars  always  saluted  me  on  entering  with  the  usual 
German  salutation  and  politeness,  Gutten  Morgen,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  at  the  close,  each  as  he  passed  out,  was  made  to  pass  by  the 
stranger  and  say  adieu.  In  one  school,  however,  these  common  ques- 
tions and  answers  disappeared,  and  in  place  of  them  I  heard  a  series 
of  questions  so  unusual,  and  even  strange,  as  to  put  the  suspicion  that 
they  were  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  show  exercises  of  the 
school,  quite  out  of  the  question.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon, 
however,  a  company  of  strangers  came  in,  and  I  found  myself  mista-  \ 
ken.  The  same  questions  and  answers  were  repeated  word  for 
word. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  these  forms  of  expression, 
which  the  visitor  is  sure  to  hear,  constitute  by  any  means,  the  limit  oi 
the  pupil's  attainments ;  that  would  be  extremely  unjust ;  but  only 
that  they  do  not  constitute  a  fair  standard  by  which  to  judge  or  i 
the  one  hand,  and  are  in  great  danger  of  being  taken  as  such  or  i 
the  other. 

Where  it  was  convenient  I  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  b(  i 
present  at  the  hour  assigned  for  the  admission  of  visitors,  and  hav<  I 
thus  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  mistakes  to  which  stranJ 
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gers  are  exposed.  In  one  school  in  which  I  had  taken  unusual  pains 
to  become  acquainted,  both  from  the  opinions  of  the  principal,  and 
from  my  own  observation,  with  the  relative  standing  of  the  pupils  in 
the  highest  class,  I  observed  that  only  three  or  four  whom  I  knew  to  be 
most  advanced,  were  exercised  by  the  teacher  ;  of  these,  one  had  been 
in  the  school  ten  years,  and  one  was  still  able  to  hear  considerably. 
All  these  circumstances  greatly  modified  the  case  ;  but  the  instructor 
did  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  mention  them,  and  of  course  the  com- 
pany went  away  in  ignorance  of  them.  On  inquiring  their  opinion  of 
the  state  of  the  school,  and  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  articulate,  as 
we  left  the  building  together,  I  found  that  they  had  received  the  im- 
pression that  the  whole  class  were  able  to  speak  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  pupils  they  had  heard,  and  that  this  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  results  obtained  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ! 

Equally  unsafe,  would  it  be  in  many  cases  to  rely  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher  himself  in  respect  to  the  attainments  of  his  pupils, 
especially  in  articulation.  Some  of  the  German  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  regarded  by  their  fellow  laborers  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, who  are  besta  cquainted  with  them,  as  too  sanguine  to  have  their 
statements  received  without  considerable  abatement.  This  trait  of 
character,  while  it  may  not  make  them  any  the  worse  teachers,  de- 
tracts considerably  from  their  testimony  as  witnesses.  It  is  due  to 
the  German  teachers  in  this  connection  to  say,  many  of  them  appear 
to  be  gentlemen  of  sound  practical  judgment,  and  by  no  means  dispo- 
sed to  claim  more  in  regard  to  the  attainment  of  their  pupils  than 
could  justly  be  said. 

S  In  one  respect,  however,  I  feel  obliged  to  make  an  exception  to 
this  remark.  The  German  teachers,  as  a  body,  I  am  persuaded,  re- 
gard the  attainments  of  their  pupils  in  articulation  and  reading  on  the 
lips  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is.  Indeed  it  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise. From  long  intercourse,  the  pupils,  on  the  one  hand,  acquire 
the  ability  to  comprehend  what  is  said  to  them  by  the  teacher  better 

'  than  by  another  person  ;  and  the  teacher,  on  the  other,  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  imperfect  articulation  of  his  pupils,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  teacher  should  be  in  a  measure  insensible  to  the 
indistinctness  of  their  articulation,  or  fall  into  the  natural  mistake  of 

,  supposing  that  they  are  better  qualified  for  intercourse  with  others  by 

,  means  of  conversation  than  the  truth  will  admit. 
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4.  A  German  teacher  of  great  experience  and  much  acquaintance 
with  institutions  of  the  kind,  both  in  his  own  and  in  foreign  countries, 
in  speaking  of  the  ease  with  which  visitors  overrate  the  actual  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils,  ascribed  it,  in  many  cases,  to  their  own  imagina- 
tions. "  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  smiling,"  said  he,  "  when  hearing  the 
remarks  of  many  of  the  visitors  to  the  school,  especially  if  they  have 
witnessed  nothing  of  the  kind  before.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
exclaim,  '  Why  !  he  speaks  !  I  hear  him  myself!'  and  to  be  so  far 
carried  away  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing  as  to  form  the  most  exagge- 
rated notions."  Nor  is  this  surprising.  In  witnessing  these  interest- 
ing exhibitions,  and  the  degree  of  success  which  really  attends  the 
attempt  to  teach  articulation,  there  is  so  much  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion that  it  requires  no  very  poetical  temperament,  in  the  indulgence 
of  delightful  hopes  and  benevolent  anticipations,  to  wander  quite  out 
of  the  sober  region  of  fact. 

In  endeavoring  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  overrating  the  actual  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  make  all  proper  allowan- 
ces for  the  peculiar  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  I  have  ventured  in 
many  cases  frankly  to  communicate  to  the  directors  and  teachers  of 
deaf  and  dumb  institutions  my  great  object,  viz.,  to  compare  the  prac= 
tical  workings  of  the  German  and  American  systems  of  instruction, 
or  in  other  words,  their  schools  and  ours,  with  the  view,  if  possible,  of 
arriving  at  an  intelligent  decision  as  to  which  system  deserves  the  pre- 
ference.   I  record  it  with  pleasure,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  German 
teachers,  that  in  no  case  in  which  I  thought  proper  to  make  the  avowal, 
have  they  shrunk  from  the  investigation,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
met  the  confidence  I  reposed  in  them  with  equal  confidence  ;  have  been 
ready  to  institute  any  experiment  I  wished  to  suggest ;  have  proposed 
others  themselves  ;  have  left  me  alone  with  the  pupils  in  some  cases  ; 
have  frankly  told  me  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter,  and  the 
failures  they  meet  with  from  one  cause  and  another ;  and  in  short,  have 
given  me  every  facility  I  could  desire  for  becoming,  so  far  as  a  stran- 
ger could,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  school,  and  with  the  practi- 
cal results  of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued. 

This  must  be  my  apology,  if  any  is  needed,  for  not  specifying  par- 
ticular schools,  except  where  the  reference  can  only  be  agreeable  to  the 
parties  concerned.  I  vvrould  not  willingly  cause  a  single  unpleasant 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  those  at  whose  hands  I  have  only  received 
kindness  and  attention. 
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The  second  remark  connected  with  the  above  which  I  wish  to  make 
is  this  ;  in  respect  to  the  general  conclusions  which  follow,  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  strictly  speaking  they  apply  to  every  school. 
My  aim  has  rather  been  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  great  body  of 
German  schools.  Under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  where, 
for  instance,  there  are  few  scholars  and  many  teachers,  and  instruc- 
tion is  continued  an  unusual  number  of  years,  or  on  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  only  one  teacher,  with  too  many  pupils,  and  these  at 
different  stages  of  instruction,  the  result  will,  of  course,  vary  from  the 
average.  A  few  schools  of  both  of  these  descriptions  1  have  met  with, 
but  they  obviously  form  no  criterion  by  which  to  form  a  general  judg- 
ment, and  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

In  speaking  of  the  actual  results  of  the  German  method,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  speak  of  the  several  branches  of  instruction  separately. 

1.  Results  in  respect  to  articulation. 

In  the  following  remarks  it  will  be  understood  that  the  great  body 
of  the  pupils,  as  they  appear  towards  the  close  of  a  five  or  six  years 
course  of  instruction,  are  intended  to  be  described.  It  would  be  ob- 
viously improper  to  select  the  few  who,  from  peculiar  circumstances, 
are  either  below  or  above  the  common  standard,  as  specimens  of  what 
is,  or  may  be  generally  accomplished.  These  are  only  exceptions, 
and,  what  is  peculiar  to  them  as  such,  or  in  what  respects  they  differ 
from  the  others,  will  be  described  separately. 

( 1 )  How  much  can  the  speaking  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  be  under- 
stood ?  To  test  this  point,  in  addition  to  ascertaining  how  much  it  was 
possible  for  myself  to  understand  them,  I  have  made  endeavors  to  as- 
certain a  definite  notion  of  the  degree  to  which  they  are  understood 
by  their  teachers,  and  also  by  indifferent  persons,  and  in  society.  As 
would  naturally  be  expected,  the  teachers  are  able  to  make  out  what 
their  pupils  articulate  belter  than  any  one  else.  They  are  acquainted 
with  the  particular  mistakes  of  each,  and  attach  a  signification  to  what 
appears  to  others  only  as  incoherent  sounds.  In  addition  to  this,  every 
word  which  the  scholar  attempts  to  speak  for  himself,  has  been  drilled 
into  him  by  the  constant  labor  of  the  instructor,  so  that  the  latter 
knows,  in  advance,  what  are  the  bounds  of  the  pupils  efforts.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  was  evident,  that  in  order  to  institute  a  satis- 
factory experiment,  it  must  be  in  reading,  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
reading  of  a  passage  not  in  the  ordinary  school  exercises.    In  this 
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manner,  the  teacher  would  be  deprived  of  the  aid  which  a  knowledge 
of  two  or  three  words  would  give  him  in  making  out  the  remainder. 
Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  who  expressed 
his  readiness  to  make  such  an  experiment,  I  selected  a  passage  in  the 
Bible,  containing  no  difficult  words,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
that  nearly  all  the  words  should  be  separately  comprehended  in  order 
to  understand  it,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  his  best  scholars,  who  had  been 
five  years  under  instruction,  to  read.  He  read  it  twice  over,  but  the 
teacher  was  unable  to  make  out  any  part  of  it.  On  the  second  reading 
of  another  passage,  by  a  scholar  six  years  under  instruction,  the 
teacher  repeated  the  whole.  Experiments  of  this  nature,  repeated  at 
other  schools,  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  instructors  un- 
derstand their  pupils,  not  so  much  in  virtue  of  the  intelligibility  of 
their  articulation,  as  by  being  accustomed  to  the  circle  of  words  they 
commonly  use,  combined  with  the  circumstances  which  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  meaning  intended.  The  fact,  confessed  by  the  Ger- 
man teachers,  that  they  do  not  understand  the  pupils  of  other  schools, 
so  well  as  their  own,  goes  to  the  same  point. 

In  observing  the  degree  to  which  visitors  to  the  German  schools  ap- 
peared to  understand  the  articulation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  frequency  with  which  it  was  necessary  for  the 
teachers  to  translate  what  their  pupils  said.  The  articulation  of  very 
few  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  make  itself  more  than  partially  under- 
stood without  such  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  more  or  less  single 
words  are  usually  made  out  by  visitors.  In  answers  to  questions,  where 
the  form  of  the  answer  can  be  expected  with  tolerable  certainty  in  ad- 
vance, or  in  the  repetition  of  familiar  sentences,  as  the  Lord's  prayer, 
for  instance,  they  are  able  to  make  out  nearly,  if  not  quite  the  whole. 

Still  a  very  general  impression  seems  to  prevail  among  intelligent 
Germans,  that  the  articulation  of  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb  is 
unintelligible.  While  I  have  met  some  who  maintained  the  contrary, 
the  more  common  testimony  given  by  professors,  clergymen  and  gen- 
tlemen in  other  professions,  is,  "  We  cannot  understand  them."  Said 
an  intelligent  bookseller  in  one  of  the  German  cities,  *'  when  the  deaf 
and  dumb  were  taught  the  manual  alphabet,  it  was  easy  to  converse 
with  them,  but  since  that  has  been  abandoned,  and  we  have  nothing  but 
articulation,  conversation  has  become  very  difficult."  One  of  the 
German  teachers,  indeed,  frankly  admitted  the  imperfections  of  the 
articulation  of  deaf  mutes,  and  rested  its  chief  benefit  on  the  aid  it 
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rendered  towards  making  the  pantomime  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  intel- 
ligible. The  deaf  mute,"  he  argued,  "  will  and  must,  after  his  dis- 
mission from  school,  communicate  with  those  about  him  in  a  great 
measure  by  means  of  signs  ;  now,  if  we  can  furnish  him  with  words 
which  he  can  drop  in  to  explain  his  meaning,  all  is  accompHshed  which 
we  can  reasonably  expect."  This  is  a  strictly  practical  view,  and 
agrees  far  better  with  what  proves  to  be  actually  the  case,  than  what 
is  generally  written  on  the  subject  derived  from  a  ;?non  grounds.  For 
instance,  the  deaf  mutes  of  Germany,  as  they  are  met  in  the  streets 
in  company  with  each  other,  appear  like  our  own  deaf  and  dumb,  not 
talking,  but  conversing  by  signs.  In  conversation  with  others,  where 
their  signs  are  not  so  well  understood,  the  more  advanced  avail  them- 
selves of  the  words  they  know  ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  general 
rule,  that  where  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  speaking  make  themselves  in- 
telligible to  others,  they  do  so  by  the  aid  of  active  pantomimic  signs. 

The  degree  to  which,  on  an  average,  I  have  found  their  articulation 
intelligible  to  myself,  may  be  summed  up  in  three  observations.  First, 
a  foreigner  would  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  more  common 
forms  of  salutation,  and  a  few  simple  questions  and  answers,  as  spo- 
ken by  the  large  part  of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  children 
after  having  been  only  a  few  months  under  instruction,  to  be  able  to 
say  Guten  morgen  (good  morning,)  and  the  like,  in  a  way  to  be  un- 
derstood. Secondly,  in  hearing  the  oldest  class  read,  he  would  be 
able  by  looking  on  the  book,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  keep  his  eye 
on»the  place.  Thirdly,  in  hearing  the  same  class  read  a  passage,  the 
book  not  being  in  his  hand,  or  attempt  to  speak  any  thing  out  of  the 
usual  course,  he  would  only  recognize  a  few  of  the  more  common 
words. 

In  the  most  advanced  class  in  one  of  the  German  schools,  which 
had  been  four  years  under  instruction,  the  scholars  read  by  turns  at 
my  request,  commencing  at  the  24th  verse  in  the  4th  chapter  of  John, 
and  each  reading  a  verse.    The  following  were  the  results. 

Pupil  No.  1  :  Not  three  words  intelligible. 

do  do  2  :  Unintelligible,  weak  and  nervous. 

do  do  3  :  do 

do  do-  4  :  Not  a  single  word, 

do  do  5  :  Five  of  the  simplest  words, 

do  do  6  :  One  or  two  words, 

do  do  7 :  Six  words, 

•  do  do  8 :  Four  words, 
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These  results  would  vary  somewhat  in  different  schools.  In  some, 
I  think  they  would  be  more  favorable.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  utterance  of  the  pupils  is  so  indistinct  and 
unnatural,  as  only  to  convey  single  words  to  the  hearer.  The  greater 
part  of  the  sounds  they  make  in  attempting  to  speak,  it  is  altogether 
impossible  to  understand. 

(2)  What  is  the  degree  of  fluency  attained  by  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  reading  and  speaking  ?  In  general  very  little  Their  articulation 
is  slow  and  laborious.  Their  reading,  in  respect  to  rapidity,  more 
nearly  resembles  that  of  a  young  child  spelling  out  his  words,  than 
what  we  usually  mean  by  reading,  and  cannot  be  sufficient  to  convey 
to  them,  if  no  other  means  are  used,  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  of  any 
length.  An  American  deaf  mute  would  compose  and  write  a  sen- 
tence sooner  than  many  German  pupils  of  the  same  standing  would 
speak  it.  As  a  general  rule,  I  found  myself  able  to  spell  a  series  of 
sentences  with  the  manual  alphabet  as  readidly  as  the  most  advanced 
deaf  mutes  could  read. 

(3)  How  correctly  do  they  speak  ?  This  can  be  judged  of  to  a 
considerable  degree  from  the  remarks  already  made.  Of  course  in 
such  a  system  of  instruction,  many  mistakes  in  articulation  would  be 
expected,  and  many  are  actually  committed.  The  following  may  serve 
as  specimens  of  constant  occurrence,  viz : 

Hehe,  for  gegen.  Sapach,  for  sprach. 

Jedu,  for  Jesus.  Teibe,  for  Weide. 

Spree,  for  Sprach.  Hedete,  for  Redete. 

Nieband,  for  Niemand.  Seide,  for  Seine, 

frast,  for  fragest.  ech,  for  er. 

Steht,  for  Stadt.  ^     tint,  for  ging. 

These  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  exceedingly  imperfect  is  this 
mechanical  mode  of  speaking,  and  in  part,  also,  why  it  is  so  little  in- 
telligible. One  of  the  most  discouraging  circumstances  connected 
with  these  numerous  errors,  is,  that  they  are  ever  varying.  Nothing 
has  been  more  common  than  to  hear  the  same  pupil  in  reading  a  short 
paragraph,  pronounce  the  same  words  in  three  or  four  different  ways. 
This  results  either  from  the  failure  of  memory  in  conceiving  of  the 
exact  positions  of  the  vocal  organs,  or  the  want  of  sufficient  power 
over  the  organs  to  produce  the  requisite  sound.    The  former  is  the 
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more  common  cause,  as  is  evident  from  the  assistance  rendered  in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  the  teacher's  articulation.  Frequently,  however, 
no  effort  of  the  instructor  can  remedy  the  mistake,  and,  in  such  cases, 
there  is  an  evident  incapacity  to  articulate  the  word  correctly.  This 
manifes  luncertainty,  observable  to  a  great  extent  among  the  pupils,  in 
respect  to  the  true  position  of  their  organs  in  the  articulation  of  words, 
is  not  only  a  fruitful  source  of  unintelligibleness,  but  leaves  Httle  room 
to  hope  for  future  progress.  Where  the  foundation  is  weak  and  tot- 
tering, it  is  impossible  to  rear  a  solid  edifice. 

4.  Other  particulars. 
In  respect  to  tone,  the  speaking  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  harsh,  un- 
natural and  monotonous.  Destitute,  of  course,  of  modulation  and  ac- 
cent, it  more  nearly  resembles  what  we  should  conceive  a  speaking 
machine  might  utter,  than  the  usual  speech  of  mankind.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  whining  noise,  like  that  of  one  in  distress,  and  sometimes  a  sud- 
den concussive  sound  resembling  the  bark  of  a  dog.  In  many  cases 
the  unpleasantness  is  still  farther  increased  by  a  painfully  high  or  low 
pitchy  in  some  instances  resembling  a  shriek,  and  in  others,  a  groan. 
When  to  this  is  added,  the  contortions  of  countenance  and  other  un- 
natural position  of  the  mouth,  produced  by  the  effort  of  mechanically 
adjusting  the  organs,  and  putting  them  into  play,  it  will  be  readily 
believed  that  the  articulation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  far  from  agree- 
able. 

In  consequence  of  the  teachers  in  the  German  schools  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  unnaturalness,  and  imperfection  of  their  pupils' articulation, 
they  are  less  sensible  of  it  than  others.  Still  they  cannot  avoid  noti- 
cing that  "  the  articulation  of  deaf  mutes  is  always  deficient  in  eu- 
phony ;"  !  (1)  that  "  even  with  the  most  correct  position  of  the  mouth, 
the  sound  produced  may  be  not  only  in  the  highest  degree  imperfect, 
but  altogether  wrong  ;"  (2)  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  pupils  to 
articulate  less  intelligibly,  the  third  year,  than  the  first ;"  (3)  that  their 
articulation  is,  in  many  cases,  harsh,  slow,  and  monotonous,  and  not 
at  once  to  be  understood  by  all,  (4)  and  is  frequently  little  less  than  a 
revolting  scream,  (widerliche  Gehuel)  (5). 

Note  (1)  Von  Oiell ;  Die  Blinden  und  Taubstummen— Anstalt  in  Zurich,  p.  39. 
Note  (2)  lb— 60. 

Note  (3)  Hill;  Anleitung  zum  Sprachunterricht,  etc.  p.  198. 
Note  (4)  lb.  132. 

Note  (5)  Neumann;  Die  Taubstummen— Anstalt,  etc.  p.  127. 
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Ofthose  whose  articulation  is  better  than  has  been  described,  every- 
where constituting  exceptions,  and  everywhere  also,  naturally  made 
prominent  when  strangers  are  present,  a  large  part  learned  to  talk 
more  or  less  before  they  became  deaf.  Even  in  cases  where  the  pow- 
er of  hearing  is  lost  at  two  or  three  years  of  age,  an  idea  of  articu- 
late sounds  is  gained,  and  a  flexibility  of  the  vocal  organs  possessed, 
which  gives  a  certain  advantage  in  subsequent  instruction  But  when 
the  child  made  use  of  spoken  language  till  four  or  five  years  of  age, 
or,  as  sometimes  happens,  till  seven,  eight,  and  even  ten,  and,  stranger 
still,  never  lost  the  use  of  it,  the  case  is  at  a  very  wide  remove  from 
that  of  ordinary  deaf  mutes,  and  cannot  properly  be  cited  without  an 
explanation  of  the  circumstances.  It  is  very  common  in  Germany  to 
refer  to  a  (so  called)  deaf-mute  instructor  in  the  school  at  Berlin,  na- 
med Habermaas,  in  proof  of  the  degree  to  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
can  be  taught  to  articulate.  That  he  stood  very  far  above  even  the 
best  instructed  deaf  mutes,  would  be  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fre- 
quency with  which  his  ability  to  converse  is  referred  to.  At  the  same 
time  it  alters  the  case  entirely  to  learn,  that  not  only  was  he  not  born 
deaf,  but  that  he  actually  lost  his  hearing  at  so  late  a  period,  that 
when  he  entered  the  school  at  Berlin,  he  was  still  able  to  talk.  In 
other  words,  he  had  never  lost  the  use  of  language,  and  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Berlin  institution,  who  communicated  these  facts  to  me, 
observed,  cannot  properly  be  referred  to  as  an  instance  of  the  success 
of  instruction  in  articulation.  "  It  is  precisely  in  this  manner,"  he 
continued,  **that  erroneous  ideas  are  circulated,  and  unfounded  expec- 
tations so  often  cherished  in  respect  to  what  can  be  done  for  deaf 
mutes."  A  similar  case  to  that  of  Habermaas,  I  met  with  in  a  young 
lady  at  another  institution,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  ten  years  of  age, 
and  who  speaks  intelligibly,  although  in  a  manner  sufficiently  differ- 
ent from  others  to  be  noticed.  In  such  instances,  where  the  question 
is,  whether  spoken  language  already  in  possession  of  the  pupils  shall 
be  preserved  or  not,  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions.  When  the 
hearing  was  lost  at  an  earlier  age,  however,  and  great  additions  must 
consequently  be  made  to  the  stock  of  spoken  words  and  phrases,  of 
which  the  child  is  in  possession,  the  question  admits  of  more  doubt, 
and  must  be  decided,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  great  measure  by  circum- 
stances. It  will  here  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  who  lost  the  power  of  hearing  after  three  years  of  age, 
so  far  as  they  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  are  able  to  a 
good  degree,  to  make  themselves  undef stood.    Their  articulation,  in- 
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deed,  is  not  that  of  other  men ;  it  is  imperfect,  and  more  or  less  un- 
natural ;  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  make  considerable  use  of  panto- 
mimic  signs,  and,  now  and  then,  to  resort  to  writing,  but  still  the 
power  of  speaking  they  actually  possess,  provided  it  can  be  retained, 
must  be  admitted  to  possess  a  certain  degree  of  value. 

A  second  class  of  those  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  in 
respect  to  the  general  results  of  instruction  in  articulation  consists  of 
those  who  still  retain  a  sufficient  degree  of  hearing,  to  be  made  to  a 
considerable  extent  available.  The  German  teachers  all  acknowledge 
the  power  of  distinguishing  different  sounds  is  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, although  the  pupils,  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  may  be  unable  to 
learn  to  talk,  it  insensibly  makes  the  intonation  more  natural  and  plea- 
sant, besides  affording  important  assistance  in  teaching  individual 
sounds.  This,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  is  the  principal  use  made  of 
the  partial  power  of  hearing  possessed  by  some  of  the  scholars.  It  is 
rather  an  aid  to  instruction  than  a  basis  for  it. 

Among  deaf  mutes,  there  are  all  grades  of  deafness,  from  that  which 
is  total,  to  that  which  falls  just  below  the  point  at  which  they  would 
be  able  to  hear  conversation,  and,  of  course,  possess  themselves  of 
spoken  language.  The  question  occur'-ed  to  Mr.  Aeplinius,  the  prin- 
cipal instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  connected  with  the  Teach- 
ers' Seminary  at  Halberstadt,  as  it  also  had  done  at  an  earlier  period, 
to  Itard,  whether  it  was  not  possible  by  a  systematic  course  of  exerci- 
ses, so  far  to  increase  the  attention  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  quicken 
the  sensibiUty  of  the  organ  of  hearing,!  . as  to  m^.ke  it  possible  to  com- 
municate instruction  in  a  measure  through  the  ear.  To  the  former 
gentleman  belongs  the  credit  of  having  made  an  interesting  series  of 
experiments  continued  during  a  period  of  eight  months,  which  have 
probably  decided  the  question  forever.  He  took  fourteen  deaf  mutes, 
and  ascertained  that  according  to  the  degree  of  hearing  they  possessed, 
they  could  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  sound  of  a  trumpet,  per- 
ceptible to  him  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  feet,  could  be  heard 
by  seven  when  made  close  by  the  ear ;  the  loudest  sound  of  the  hu- 
man voice,  heard  by  him  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  feet,  could 
be  heard  by  three ;  and  a  less  degree  of  loudness,  perceptible  to  him 
at  the  distance  of  one  thousand  feet,  by  four. 

After  exercising  them  three  months  in  listening  to  a  variety  of  sounds 
at  different  distances,  it  was  found  thai  the  first  class,  who,  at  first, 
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were  able  to  hear  the  trumpet  only  when  close  to  the  ear,  had  become  I 
able  to  hear  it  at  the  distance  of  one,  two,  five,  six,  one  and  four  i. 
feet,  respectively  ;  the  second  class,  the  prolonged  sound  of  the  sim-  | 
pie  vowels  at  the  distance  of  eight,  ten  and  six_-feet  each ;  and  the 
third  class,  in  addition  to  this,  the  short  sound  of  the  vowels,  one  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen,  the  three  others,  of  eighteen  feet.    One  month  j 
later,  January,  in  making  the  same  experiment  with  the  first  class,  it  I 
was  found  that  the  distance  at  which  they  were  able  to  hear  the  trum-  ' 
pet  was  increased  to  two,  three,  four,  ten,  twelve,  four  and  seven  feet; 
that  the  second  class  could  hear  the  same  sounds  as  the  month  before, 
but  more  accurately  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  feet ;  and  the  third 
class,  the  same  sounds  as  before  at  the  distance  of  twenty-six  feet. 
In  February,  the  whole  of      first  class  could  distinguish  the  vowels 
a,  0,  w,  though  with  some  degree  of  uncertainty  ;  the  second  class,  the 
long  and  short  sounds  of  all  the  vowels ;  and  the  third  class,  were 
able  to  distinguish  syllables  beginning  with  consonants,  as,  fra,  fa, 
&c. 

In  March,  xhe  first  class  could  recognize  all  the  vowels,  both  sepa- 
rately and  in  connection  with  fr,  and  /;  the  second  and  third  classes 
stood  on  the  same  level,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  latter  could 
hear  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  farther  than  the  former,  and  both  were 
able  to  distinguish  the  consonants  p,  f,  t,  s,  k,  ch,  m,  n,  I,  h. 

In  April,  the  first  class  had  added  to  the  letters  they  could  hear  / 
and  r ;  the  second  and  tiiird^  classes,  (the  former  at  the  distance  of 
one  foot,  the  latter  of  four,)  hlid  added  6,  d,  g,  h,  and  the  words  Baum, 
Haus,  &:c.  At  the  end  of  eight  months,  it  was  found  that  the  class 
which  originally  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  only  when  close 
to  the  ear,  were  able  to  hear  the  same  sounds  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
feet  with  the  wind,  and  thirty-eight  against  it ;  that  the  second  class 
had  become  able  to  hear  at  the  distance  of  fifty-four  feet  with  the 
wind,  and  seventy-six  against  it ;  and  that  the  third  class  could  hear 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  with  the  wind,  and 
three  hundred  and  eight  against  it.  The  remarkable  fact,  that,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  they  should  be  able  to  hear  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance against  the  wind,  than  in  the  direction  with  it,  I  am  unable  to 
explain,  and  leave  it  to  the  solution  of  those  who  are  better  versed  in 
such  studies. 
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These  experiments  were  discontinued  by  Mr.  Aeplinius  in  conse- 
quence of  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  brought  on  by  too  loud  speak- 
ing. He  is  satisfied,  however,  that  they  were  of  no  practical  advan- 
tage, beyond  the  mental  excitement  imparted  to  the  pupils.  The  im- 
provement made  in  hearing  was  not  sufficient  to  aid  them  in  learning 
to  articulate,  and  in  Mr.  A.'s  opinion,  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  this 
quarter  in  respect  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Although,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  partial  hearing  possess- 
ed by  some  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  does  not  appear  to  be  generally 
made  the  basis  of  instruction,  it  often  renders  the  greatest  assistance 
in  another  way.  Those  deaf  mutes,  who  before  entering  an  institu- 
tion, have  learned  a  consbiderable  number  of  single  words  and  parts  of 
sentences,  have  an  immense  advantage  over  those  who  were  born  deaf. 
Such  cases  are  of  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence.  A  child  in  the 
school  at  Tubingen,  for  instance,  who  articulated  very  tolerably  after 
only  two  and  a  half  years  of  instruction,  was  able,  with  his  eyes  closed, 
to  make  out  at  least  one-half  of  the  words  pronounced  by  the  teacher. 
The  oldest  scholar  in  the  school,  who  has  been  six  years  under  in- 
struction, was  able  to  do  the  same  thing.  In  such  cases  the  child 
brings  with  him  not  only  the  power  of  articulating  syllables  and  words, 
but  a  more  or  less  extended  vocabulary.  In  other  words,  no  small 
part  of  the  difficuliy  experienced  in  teaching  the  deaf  mule  to  articu- 
late is  already  surmounted,  and  his  instruction,  at  least  up  to  a  certain 
point,  is  comparatively  easy. 

In  addition  to  these  two  classes,  I  have  met  with  a  few  instances  in 
which  pupils  born  deaf,  as  far  as  was  known,  articulated  better  than 
would  be  expected,  but  in  every  such  case,  on  closer  inquiry,  circum- 
stances came  out  altogether  peculiar,  where,  for  instance,  a  deaf  mute 
has  been  ten  years  under  instruction,  in  the  family  of  the  principal, 
and  trained  with  much  care  to  show  how  much  can  be  done,  and  to 
serve  for  exhibition  to  strangers,  or  where  the  parents,  in  opulent  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  a  small  family,  have  devoted  themselves  for  a 
long  course  of  years  to  his  instruction,  it  is  evident  that  these  advan- 
tages combined  with  peculiar  physical  and  mental  aptitude  for  instruc- 
tion in  mechanical  articulation,  render  the  case  entirely  distinct  from 
.   that  of  ordinary  deaf  mutes. 

'      On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  those  pupils  in  the  German 
schools,  who  succeed  to  any  considerable  degree  in  speaking,  were 
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either  already  to  some  extent  in  possession  of  spoken  language  before 
they  lost  the  power  of  hearing,  or  are  only  partially  deaf,  or  in  addi-  i 
tion  to  extraordinary  aptitude  for  learning,  have  received  a  degree  of 
attention  very  far  beyond  what  it  is  possible  to  devote  to  most  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Without  affirming  that  all  the  pupils  who  belong  to 
these  classes  are  favorable  specimens  of  what  can  be  done  in  articu- 
lation, I  feel  safe  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  a  considerable  number 
would  be  able  to  make  themselves  understood  by  their  friends  and 
those  with  whom  they  daily  associate.  In  a  very  few  instances  the 
attainment  might  be  somewhat  greater,  but  as  a  general  rule,  this  is 
the  farthest  limit  ever  reached  in  return  for  the  time  employed,  and 
efforts  expended,  in  teaching  articulation,  in  the  German  institutions  i 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  part  of  the  pupils,  constituting 
the  exceptions  at  the  other  extreme,  to  whom  instruction  in  articula- 
tion is  a  dead  loss.  In  many  cases  indeed  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
them  to  speak.  Of  these,  some  are  incapacitated  for  instruction  in 
speaking,  by  defective  formation  of  the  vocal  organs,  some  by  inconsi- 
derate surgical  operations,  performed  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the 
child's  dumbness  arose  from  confinement  of  the  tongue,  others  on  ac- 
count of  physical  or  nervous  weakness,  and  others  still  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  sufficient  mental  activity  to  seize  and  retain 
the  varying  positions  of  the  organs  of  speech.  The  number  of  this 
class  to  whom  instruction  in  articulation  is  not  given,  or  if  attempted, 
is  a  complete  failure,  varies  somewhat  in  different  schools.  Combi- 
ning, however,  the  judgment  of  judicious  teachers,  with  my  own  ob- 
servations, I  think  they  may  be  safely  reckoned  as  one-tenth  of 
the  whole.  Of  those  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  peculiarly  favorable 
circumstances,  articulation  promises  to  be  of  use,  and  of  whom  suc- 
cess, in  the  modified  sense  just  explained,  can  be  predicated,  the  pro- 
portion may  be  one-fifth,  or  two-tenths ;{])  leaving  seven-tenths,  or 
the  great  mass,  though  differing  somewhat  in  their  attainments,  yet 
only  able,  as  a  general  thing,  to  make  themselves  understood  in  the 
articulation  of  frequently  repeated  sentences  and  single  words,  and 
to  whom  this  limited  acquisition  can  be  of  very  little  worth. 


(1)  An  intollip;ent  gentleman  at  my  side,  who  has  visited  several  of  the  best  German 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  thinks  this  estimate  is  too  large.  On  account  of  the  final 
result,  however,  to  which  I  have  arrived,  and  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  endeavoring  to 
make  mt  a  case,  I  prefer  to  err  in  this  extreme  than  in  the  other. 
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Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  I  have  found  no  in- 
stance of  so  great  correctness  in  speaking  even  among  those  who  lost 
their  hearing  after  having  acquired  the  use  of  spoken  language,  that 
their  infirmity  would  not  be  suspected ;  and  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  in  respect  to  those  born  deaf,  such  an  attainment  is  absolutely 
impossible.(l ) 

2.  Kesults  of  instruction  in  reading  on  the  lips. 
(1.)  Preliminary  Remarks. 
Because  the  articulation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  German  schools 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  generally  of  little  value,  it  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily follows  that  the  attempt  to  teach  them  to  read  words  and  sen- 
tences on  the  lips  of  others  may  not  be  successful.  Indeed  the  Ger- 
man teachers,  with  a  sort  of  half  consciousness  of  the  ill  success  of  the 
effort  to  teach  their  pupils  to  articulate,  are  frequently  accustomed  to 
retire  back,  upon  the  ground  that,  even  if  many  cannot  be  taught  to 
speak,  the  power  of  reading  on  the  lips  is  of  great  advantage,  and  jus- 
tifies the  expenditure  of  the  time  they  devote  to  it.  I  have  made  this, 
therefore,  an  object  of  separate  inquiry,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  altogether  independent  of  the  other. 

A  practical  difficulty  I  soon  experienced  arose  from  the  constant  use 
of  pantomimic  signs  made  by  the  teachers,  and  that  to  a  degree  far 
greater  than  would  be  expected  from  the  theories  they  advocate.  It 
is  not  intended  to  say  that  they  avail  themselves  of  the  full  advantages 
of  the  natural  sign  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This,  their  views 
in  respect  to  it,  forbid.  But  certain  it  is,  that  in  conversation  with 
their  most  advanced  pupils  they  employ  a  very  large  number  of  signs 
for  individual  words,  and  not  merely  substantives  and  verbs,  but  even 
adverbs,  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  Some  teachers,  indeed,  I 
have  seen,  and  in  schools  which  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  zeal  against  the  use  of  signs,  giving  out  whole  sentences,  even 


(1)  Distance  has  something  to  do  with  the  marvellous.  In  the  United  States  we  hear 
such  stories  of  Germany.  In  Germany  the  scene  changes  to  England.  The  following 
from  a  German  publication  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  :  "A  very  intelligent  friend  of 
mine,  who  visited  the  London  institution  in  1838,  and  who  heard  one  of  the  pupils  read 
a  page  out  of  a  book,  assured  me  that  from  the  distinct  enunciation  and  correct  intona- 
fiim  of  the  reader,  he  should  never  have  imagined  [had  he  not  been  in  a  deal'  and  dumb 
yistitution]  that  the  reader  had  no  hearing."  Undoubtedly  a  case  in  which  the  hearing 
was  lost  at  a  late  period. 
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down  to  the  most  unimportant  word  in  this  manner,  and  in  the  order 
of  the  German  language.  In  one  instance,  I  ventured  to  observe  that 
these  were  not  very  unlike  methodical  signs.  "  Oh,  no !"  said  the 
gentleman,  "  these  are  only  school  signs."  From  the  following  in- 
stances some  idea  may  be  formed  both  of  the  degree  to  which  panto- 
mimic signs  are  relied  on  to  make  the  motions  of  the  lips  intelligible, 
and  also  without  this  assistance,  how  much  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
able  to  understand. 

In  one  of  the  best  schools  I  visited,  the  following  simple  narrative 
was  to  be  written  by  the  pupils  of  the  oldest  class,  who  had  been  for 
the  most  part  six,  and  some  ten  years  and  more,  under  instruction. 
"  Abraham  possessed  great  herds,  many  meadows  and  fields.  Abra- 
ham had  a  young  cousin,  Lot.  He  also  possessed  many  herds.  The 
herdsmen  of  Abraham  strove  with  the  herdsmen  of  Lot.  Abraham 
would  have  no  strife.  He  was  friendly,  and  said  to  th3  shepherds, 
*  do  not  strive.'  He  gave  to  Lot  a  beautiful  land,  and  Lot  went  there 
with  his  herdsmen.  The  herdsmen  were  quarrelsome — had  quarrels. 
Abraham  and  Lot  were  peaceable — had  peace,  Good  men  love 
peace."  This  was  very  slowly  read  by  the  teacher.  Then  explana- 
tions were  given  when  necessary,  and  finally,  the  story  was  read  again, 
the  pupils  all  imitating  him,  and  pronouncing  the  words  after  him  as 
they  were  able.  An  active  pantomime  accompanied  the  whole.  Not 
only  by  changing  his  position,  and  making  his  countenance  as  expres- 
sive as  possible,  did  the  instructor  endeavor  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
meaning,  but  also  by  making  signs,  generally  restrained  and  some- 
times not  more  than  a  fragment  of  a  sign,  for  a  large  number  of  words. 
Those  which  I  noted  down,  and  which  were  by  no  means  the  whole, 
were,  drive,  meadow,  strive,  say,  belong,  come,  saw,  go,  here,  stay, 
thy,  mine,  and,  separate,  young,  older,  led,  God,  must,  not,  plea- 
sure, and  peace.    This  exercise  occupied  an  hour. 

In  another  school,  the  oldest  class,  which  had  been  four  years  un- 
der the  instruction  of  a  superior  teacher,  appeared  so  well,  that  t  re- 
quested him  to  dictate  a  paragraph  to  this  class  only  once,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  all  pantomime.  He  willingly  did  so,  and  dictated  to  four 
of  his  scholars  the  following :  "  As  Jesus,  on  the  morrow,  was  going 
into  the  city,  he  hungered.  And  he  saw  a  fig  tree  at  a  distance  which 
had  leaves.  Then  he  went  near,  that  he  might  find  something  upon 
*     it,  and  found  nothing  but  leaves.    And  Jesus  said  to  it,  let  no  man  eat 
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fruit  from  thee  again  forever  !  And  his  disciples  heard  it,  and  the  fig 
tree  immediately  withered." 

The  best  scholar  wrote  the  whole  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reading,  the  pupil  who  sat  next  to  him,  five  years 
under  instruction,  was  able  to  do  nothing,  and  the  two  others  were 
able  to  write  only  a  part.  The  follow  ing  translation  of  what  the  first 
wrote,  will  give,  I  think,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  degree  of  his  cor- 
rectness :  "As  Jesus  on  morrow  was  going  into  the  city,  he  hungered 
and  he  saw  a  fig  tree  which  had  only  leaves.  And  he  went  near  and 
sought  upon  to  the  fig  tree  whether  he  might  find  a  fruit,  but  he  found 
not  a  single  fruit,  said  ;  now  become  because  thou  hast  no  fruit.  His 
disciples  heard  it  and  the  fig  tree  immediately  withered." 

One  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  the  power  of  reading  on  the 
lips  I  have  seen,  was  in  the  well  conducted  school  at  Hamburg.  At 
the  request  of  the  accomplished  senior  teacher,  Mr.  Glitz,  to  have  his 
class  tested,  the  famous  sentence  of  Klopstock,  appropriately  inscri- 
bed over  the  door  of  his  former  residence  in  Hamburg,  was  given. 

die  Unsterblichkeit  ist  ein  grosser  Gedanke  :"  (immortality  is  a  great 
thought.)  The  instructor,  in  simple  language,  gave  an  admirable 
summary  of  three  or  four  of  the  chief  reasons  for  believing  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  at  the  close  distinctly  repeated  the  sentence 
itself.  Only  two  or  three  of  the  class  attempted  indeed  to  write  it, 
and  of  those  who  attempted  it,  all  failed  with  the  exception  of  one  lit- 
tle girl,  who  wrote  the  substance  of  what  had  been  said,  and  also  the 
sentence,  correctly.  The  two  gentlemen  who  were  present,  Lewis 
Weld,  Esq.,  principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  and  Professor  Vaisse, 
of  Paris,  whom  I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  at  Hamburg,  were 
equally  gratified  with  myself.  It  will  be  easily  inferred  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  such  interesting  cases  are  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral rule.  They  deserve  to  be  put  upon  record  rather  as  evidences  of 
what,  under  certain  circumstances  many  be  done,  than  as  specimens  of 
what  can  be  ordinarily  expected. 

2.  Proportion  of  success  to  failure. 

The  attainments  of  the  pupils  are  exceedingly  various.  On  an  ave- 
rage, about  one-third  of  the  most  advanced  class,  with  the  aid  of  the 
signs  employed  by  the  teacher,  and  the  frequent  repetition  made  use 
of,  appear  to  understand  the  most  of  what  the  instructor  says  ;  ano- 
ther third  appear  to  lose  a  considerable  part ;  while  the  remainder 
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only  seize  the  most  common  words,  and  are  obviously  much  of  the 
lime  at  a  loss  as  to  what  is  going  on.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
is  a  general  estimate,  and  in  some  cases  would  not  be  sufficiently 
favorable. 

3.  Conditions  on  which  success^  in  this  inodified  sense,  depends. 

The  power  of  understanding  what  is  said,  merely  from  the  motion 
of  the  lips,  depends  upon  these  conditions,  viz :  a  good  strong  eye- 
sight,  in  order  better  to  seize  the  fleeting  forms  of  letters  and  words, 
and  to  endure  the  severe  strain  made  upon  the  organ  of  vision  by  the 
close  and  constant  watching  of  these  forms  ;  the  power  of  fixed  at- 
tention, and  the  degree  of  mental  activity  necessary  to  divide  off  the 
motions  of  the  lips  and  mouth  into  words  and  sentences,  and  a  compe- 
tent acquaintance  with  language,  in  order  to  attach  the  proper  mean- 
ing to  what  is  said.  The  last,  especially,  is  of  the  first  importance. 
As  I  have  been  repeatedly  assured  both  by  instructors  and  deaf  mutes 
themselves,  the  latter  do  not  seize  hold  of  every  syllable,  or  even 
every  word,  but  conjecture  as  well  as  they  can  what  a  person  is  say- 
ing from  single  words  and  parts  of  sentences,  then  unite  these  into 
sentences  of  their  own.  Of  course,  the  wider  the  acquaintance  with 
the  vocabulary  and  grammatical  construction  of  language,  the  greater 
must  be  the  ability  to  conjecture  correctly.  It  is  on  this  ground  that 
those  who  learned  to  use  spoken  language  before  becoming  deaf,  or 
retain  sufficient  hearing  to  have  gained  considerable  knowledge  of  it, 
possess  a  great  advantage,  other  things  being  equal,  over  those  born 
deaf.  In  many  cases,  also,  I  have  found  that  this  degree  of  success 
is  connected  with  a  period  of  instruction  of  extraordinary  length,  ex- 
tending sometimes  to  ten,  and  even  twelve  years. 

4.  Under  what  circumstances,  and  to  what  extent,  is  this  power  of 
reading  on  the  lips  available. 

In  rapid  conversation,  or  at  a  distance,  or  in  the  dark,  its  employ- 
ment evidently  becomes  impossible.  No  deaf  mute  in  Germany  would 
be  able  to  take  part  in  the  miscellaneous  conversation  of  a  social  cir- 
cle. Mr.  Hill,  indeed,  relates  that  Habermaas  conducted  himself  so 
naturally  in  conversation,  that  strangers  did  not  suspect  his  deafness, 
and,  that  relatives  who  were  aware  of  it,  but  who  were  not  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  on  visiting  him,  and  accidentally  inquiring  of 
himself  for  Habermaas,  would  give  no  credit  to  his  assertion  that  he 
was  the  person.    Probably  the  story  was  rather  too  strongly  colored 
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by  those  from  whom  Mr.  Mill  received  it.  One  of  the  German  teach- 
ers informed  me  that  on  becoming  associated  with  him  as  an  instruc- 
tor at  Berlin,  Habermaas  early  took  occasion  to  say,  "  You  speak  too 
fast.  In  order  for  me  to  understand  you,  you  must  speak  slowly  and 
endeavor  to  make  the  form  of  the  letters  as  much  as  possible  on  your 
lips."  This  is  strictly  accordant  with  all  I  have  seen  and  heard. 
Partly  from  the  too  great  rapidity,  and  partly,  from  the  distance  also, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  deaf  mute  to  understand  a  public  speaker. 
Even  Habermaas,  was  unable  to  understand  what  was  said  from  the 
pulpit. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  not  only  the  sight,  but  also  the 
sense  of  touch  is  made  use  of  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  arti- 
culate. That  this  sense  receives  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  from 
being  thus  employed,  or  rather  from  having  the  attention  more  strongly 
directed  to  it,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  but  that  the  marvellous  stories* 
which,  very  much  to  the  regret  of  the  German  instructors,  have  found 
their  way  into  one  or  two  European  books,  of  so  great  sensibility  of 
touch,  as  to  make  spoken  language  intelligible  in  the  dark,  are  found- 
ed in  truth,  may  well  be  doubted. 

One  of  these  stories  published  several  years  since,  by  a  director  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  in  Kiel,  named  Pfingsten,  is  too  wonder- 
ful to  be  given  in  any  other  than  the  author's  own  words.  (1)  "A  deaf 
and  dumb  girl,  whose  power  of  attention  was  so  great,  that  she  was  able 
both  in  the  day-time,  and  by  candle  light,  to  read  from  the  mouth 
and  understand  at  a  tolerable  distance  what  was  spoken,  conversed 
every  evening  in  bed  with  the  maid  servant  who  slept  with  her  in  the 
same  chamber,  long  after  the  light  was  extinguished.  I  heard  of  this 
one  evening,  and,  at  first  believed  a  trick  had  been  played  upon  me, 
but,  on  farther  inquiry,  learned  with  surprise,  that  the  deaf  mute 
placed  her  hand  upon  the  naked  breast  of  the  maid  servant,  and  in 
this  manner,  understood  all  that  the  latter  said." 

In  Germany,  I  found  as  little  credit  attached  to  this  story  as  would 
be  in  America.  All  the  deaf-mute  instructors  whose  opinion  I  asked 
upon  the  subject,  assured  me  that  no  such  extraordinary  acuteness  of 
touch  is  developed  in  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  they  are  indeed  able 
to  distinguish  between  letters  which  make  a  jar  and  those  which  do 
not,  and  perhaps  to  a  slight  degree  farther  by  feeling,  but  that  to  un- 
derstand whole  words  and  sentences  in  this  manner  is  a  natural  im- 


(1)  As  quoted  by  Mr.  Hill. 
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possibility,  Mr.  Hill,  indeed  mentions  that  he  found  a  deaf  and  dumb 
boy  at  Erfurt,  who  was  able  with  his  face  averted,  to  understand  what 
was  spoken  (probably  a  few  simple  words)  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 
The  simple  explanation  doubtless  is  that  the  child  had  a  partial  de- 
gree of  heating,  or  had  learned  by  practice  to  distinguish  a  small 
number  of  words,  as  any  one  may  easily  do  in  this  manner.  The 
German  teachers  very  justly  observe  that  such  stories  do  a  great  deal 
of  injury.  Their  tendency  is  to  throw  the  subject  of  deaf  and  dumb 
instruction  in  the  minds  of  the  public  into  the  region  of  the  fabulous, 
to  awaken  the  suspicion  of  thinking  men  and  render  them  distrustful 
of  all  that  is  said,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  excite  groundless  and  ab- 
surd expectations  among  the  credulous  and  ignorant. 

Some  content  themselves  with  smiling  at  such  stories,  while  others 
become  indignant  at  the  repetition  of  them.  It  is  an  absurd  fable," 
§ays  Sachs,  one  of  the  oldest  instructors  in  the  institution  at  Berlin, 
"that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  able,  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  to  distin- 
guish in  the  dark  what  is  said."  (1)  "  If  we  could  make  our  pupil* 
in  a  clear  day  and  by  means  of  all  the  senses  they  possess  understand 
all  we  say,"  other  teachers  have  told  me,  "  we  should  be  well  content. 
To  pretend  that  deaf  mutes  can  read  in  the  dark  by  feeling  vibrations 
or  the  mere  motions  of  the  lips  is  trifling  (spielerey)  and  nonsense. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  in  a  late  American  publication — on  what  au- 
thority I  cannot  even  conjecture — as  **  an  extraordinary  fact,  and  one 
that  throws  great  light  upon  the  constitution  of  the  mind,"  "  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  after  learning  to  read  take  great  delight  in  poetry. 
The  measure  of  the  verse  wakes  up  a  dormant  faculty  within  them, 
giving  them  the  pleasure  of  what  we  call  time,  although  they  have  no 
ear  to  perceive  it."  The  German  teachers,  without  exception,  so  far 
as  I  have  met  them  or  can  learn,  are  entirely  unaware  of  any  such 
fact.  They  observe  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  language  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
poetry,  and,  in  the  second  place,  cannot  read  with  •  sufficient  fluency 
to  make  out  the  rythm,  and,  in  the  third  place,  provided  they  could, 
would  take  no  greater  pleasure  in  it  than  in  the  swinging  of  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock. 

Marvellous  and  incredible  stories  of  this  kind,  which  are  no  honor 
and  bring  no  advantage  to  deaf-mute  instruction  in  any  country,  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  the  good  sense  of  the  German  instructors  will 


(1)  Andeutung  des  Verfahrens,  &c.  p.  13. 
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finally  succeed  in  dissociating  with  their  benevolent  ennployment.  It 
does  not  need  such  aid  to  excite  the  interest  or  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  wise  and  good.  Already  have  they  succeeded  in  making  the 
assertion  of  Eschke,  a  former  principal  of  the  Berlin  institution,  that 
"the  deaf  and  dumb,  incredible  as  it  sounds,  can  learn  readily  to  play 
on  the  harpsichord,  sing  in  regular  time  and  learn  to  declaim,"  appear  in 
its  true  extravagance.  "  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary,"  justly  observes 
Mr.  Hill,  in  one  of  his  works,  "  to  caution  against  such  attempts." 

The  power  of  reading  on  the  lips  although  of  course  very  limited, 
is  available  to  those  who  possess  it  under  the  following  adjustment 
of  circumstances.  First,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  degree  of  light. 
One  of  the  German  teachers  apologised  for  the  mistakes  made  by  a 
dismissed  pupil,  by  observing  that  it  was  twilight,  and  she  could  not 
readily  see  the  motions  of  the  lips.  Secondly,  it  is  generally  neces- 
sary for  the  deaf  mute  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  mouth  of  the  person 
speaking.  In  some  cases,  however,  pupils  succeed  in  reading  very 
tolerably  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher  with  only  a  side  view.  Thirdly, 
the  deaf-mute  must  be  near  the  person  speaking.  Some  can  read  on 
the  lips  of  their  own  instructor  at  the  distance  of  ten  and  even  fifteen 
feet.  Usually,  however,  five  feet  may  be  considered  ihe  maximum. 
Many  are  obliged  to  be  as  near  as  two  and  three  feet.  Fourthly,  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  with  distinct  reference  to  the  deaf  mute,  that  is, 
slowly  and  with  more  than  usual  motion  of  the  lips.  Some  teachers 
are  accustomed  to  make  so  great  contortions  of  the  face,  in  exhibiting 
the  tongue,  teeth  and  lips,  as  to  render  it  unpleasant  to  look  at  them. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  these  unnatural  motions  of  the 
mouth  are  unnecessary,  and  appear  to  succeed  quite  as  well  in  making 
themselves  understood  as  the  former.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  I 
have  observed  that  they  possessed  large  well  formed  mouths,  or  were 
otherwise  peculiarly  easy  to  be  understood.  As  it  is  intended  in 
addition  to  pronouncing  the  word  deliberately,  at  first,  to  give  the 
deaf  mute  time  to  repeat  it  or  imitate  its  pronunciation  on  his  own 
lips,  the  degree  of  rapidity  becomes  somewhat  less  than  one  half  of 
what  is  usual  with  slow  speakers.  In  addition  to  this,  familiarity 
with  the  speaker  and  the  ordinary  position  of  his  lips  in  speaking,  af- 
fords important  assistance.  I  have  seen  *deaf  mutes  who  could  not 
understand  a  word  of  a  sentence  spoken  by  a  stranger,  sei«e  the  whole 
sentence  when  repeated  by  the  instructor.  So,  persons  whom  they 
often  see  are  more  intelligible  to  them  than  others. 
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The  combination  of  so  many  circumstances  requisite  to  reading 
upon  the  lips,  puts  an  immense  difference  between  the  best  instructed 
reader  on  the  Hps,  and  those  who  are  blessed  with  the  power  of  hear- 
ing, and  can  enjoy  and  sustain  conversation  at  twilight,  in  the  dark, 
in  any  position,  at  whatever  distance  is  agreeable,  and  with  a  rapidity 
in  the  communication  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind  which  consti- 
tutes, to  social  beings  invested  with  intelligence,  no  small  part  of  the 
pleasures  of  existence.  Especially  out  of  the  school  is  the  sad  diffe- 
rence most  painfully  apparent.  "  Nothing,"  says  Jaeger,  "can  be 
imagined  more  tedious,  wearisome,  and  inexpressive,  than  oral  com- 
munication with  a  deaf  mute  would  be,  even  after  his  education  is 
completed,  if  it  were  not  enHvened  by  corresponding  signs. "(1) 

Of  those  who  are  able  to  understand  only  a  part  of  what  is  said,  or 
for  whom  constant  repetition  becomes  necessary,  I  have  spoken  but 
little.  What  is  peculiar  to  them  will  be  easily  understood  from  the 
remarks  already  made.  I  cannot  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
however,  without  observing  that  those  who  occupy  the  lowest  stage 
in  these  classes  are  truly  to  be  pitied.  Unable  from  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient power  of  attention  and  mental  activity  to  unite  the  fleeting  forms 
of  the  lips  into  intelligible  words  and  sentences,  to  the  degree  re- 
quired, they  lose  a  large  part  of  the  instruction  given,  and  receive  only 
crumbs  and  fragments.  On  this  account  the  contrast  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  most  advanced  and  the  most  backward  scholars  in  the 
same  class  is  much  more  striking  than  is  ever  seen  with  us. 

3.  Results  in  respect  to  general  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with 

language. 

In  arithmetic,  the  German  schools  appear  fully  equal  to  our  own. 
The  scholars  are  principally  taught  the  ground  rules,  and  acquire  a 
good  degree  of  expertness  in  reckoning.    In  some  schools  indeed,  I 
have  seen  a  degree  of  readiness  in  mental  arithmetic  surpassing  any 
thing  which  has  come  under  my  own  observation  in  America. 

In  geography,  on  the  contrary,  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  American 
schools  appear  to  me  to  be  much  superior  to  those  in  Germany.  At 
least  their  knowledge  is  far  more  comprehensive.  This  arises,  in 
part,  from  the  German  method  of  instruction  in  this  branch.  Com- 
mencing with  the  school  room,  the  teacher  passes  to  the  town  or  city 


(l)Anleitungl.  85. 
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in  which  the  school  is  situated,  then  to  the  province,  next  to  the  king- 
dom, etc.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  while  the  pupils  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  duchy  or  kingdom  in  which 
they  live,  there  are  but  few  schools  where  the  knowledge  seemed  to 
extend  much  beyond  Germany.  Indeed,  in  extent  of  information, 
generally,  the  difference  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  American  institu- 
tions. It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The  German  method  of  in- 
struction, rejecting  the  language  of  signs,  except  to  a  limited  degree, 
and  fettering  itself  down  to  things  present,  pictures  and  models,  re- 
volves, of  course,  for  a  long  time  in  a  narrow  circle.  A  free  develop- 
ment becomes  impossible.  The  pupil's  knowledge  of  written  or  spo- 
ken language  is  insufficient  to  admit  of  a  wider  range  until  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  rarely,  if  ever,  becomes  equal  to  conveying  what  can  be 
easily  and  promptly  done  by  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
themselves. 

Confirmatory  of  this  is  the  important  fact,  mentioned  in  conversa- 
tion by  experienced  German  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  even 
aside  from  this,  too  striking  to  escape  observation,  that  the  schools,  in 
which  the  pupils  are  taught  to  articulate  best,  and  in  which  natural  signs 
are  least  used,  are  not  the  schools  in  which  the  pupils  receive  the  best 
education.  If  it  were  necessary  to  specify  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Germany,  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  their  com- 
pass of  thought,  and  their  power  of  expressing  it  in  written  language 
appear  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  others,  the  schools  in  which  natu- 
ral signs  are  most  employed  would  instantly  receive  the  preference. 

Still  the  difference  between  the  best  German  schools  and  our  own, 
in  this  respect,  is  exceedingly  striking  ;  so  striking,  indeed,  that  1  feel 
unwilling  to  state  in  full  my  convictions  on  the  subject.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  German  teachers,  to  whom  I 
showed  the  pamphlet,  invariably  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the 
specimens  of  the  compositions  of  the  pupils  of  the  New- York  Institu- 
tion, given  in  the  report  of  Henry  E.  Davies,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore 
and  Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  Esquires,  the  special  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  on  the  annual  examination  of  the  Institution  in 
1843.  To  some  of  them  the  results  appeared  so  incredible  that  with 
all  their  politeness  they  could  not  avoid  inquiring  whether  there  might 
not  be  some  collusion  in  the  case, — a  suspicion,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  which  both  the  character  of  these  gentlemen  and  the  daily  re- 
sults v/itnessed  in  the  school  room  render  it  impossible  to  entertain. 
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V.   REASONS  ASSIGNED  BY  THE  GERMAN  TEACHERS 
IN  FAVOR  OF  TEACHING  ARTICULATION. 

We  have  seen  what  the  German  method  of  instruction  is  and  what 
are  the  results.  In  drawing  to  a  close  it  will  be  no  more  than  com- 
mon courtesy  to  the  German  instructors  to  present  the  grounds  on 
which  they  defend  the  general  teaching  of  articulation  against  the 
doubts  and  objections  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  other  countries. 
It  is  true,  they  are  not  perfectly  united  on  this  subject  among  them- 
selves. What  some  would  regard  as  solid  reasons,  others  would  con- 
sider as  weak  and  insufficient.  Those  enumerated  by  Mr.  Hill  are 
as  judiciously  selected  as  any  and  embody  every  thing  that  is  of  any 
account  in  favor  of  the  German  practice.  They  are,  therefore,  pre- 
sented verbatim, 

1.  Spoken  language  is  altogether  the  most  convenient  instrument 
of  our  thoughts,  and  the  one  best  adapted  to  human  nature.  It 
renders  possible  not  only  rapid  thinking,  but  also  the  rapid  communi- 
cation of  thought,  and  that,  too,  without  resorting  to  the  aid  of  other 
means. 

2.  The  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  those  in  possession  of  all  their 
senses,  have  an  instinctive  inclination  to  give  utterance  to  their  feel- 
ings, thoughts,  &c.,  through  the  medium  of  sound. 

3.  Experience  has  sufficiently  proved  that  even  persons  deaf  fronst 
birth,  and  still  more  those  who  have  lost  their  hearing,  may  obtain  a 
gratifying  degree  of  fluency  in  speaking. 

4.  Experience  has  shown  that  deaf  mutes,  who  have  had  some 
practice  in  reading  and  speaking,  succeed  better  in  learning,  than 
those  who  are  only  instructed  through  the  medium  of  signs  and 
writing. 

5.  Oral  utterance,  even  if  laborious,  monotonous  and  indistinct,  or 
still  farther,  harsh  and  unpleasant,  is  of  great  use  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  not  only  as  a  means  of  instruction,  but  also  of  communication 
and  subsequent  progress  ;  for,  even  in  this  imperfect  form,  persons  soon 
become  accustomed  to  his  language  as  they  do  to  the  imperfect  language 
of  a  small  child,  and  it  imparls  the  following  advantages  :  ( 1 )  Exercise 
and  strengthening  of  the  chest.  (2)  Aid  in  comprehending  and  retaining 
words,  and  in  recalling  them  to  recollection.  (3)  An  externally  human- 
izing influence.    It  has  been  remarked  that  all  the  deaf  mutes  who 
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have  been  instructed  in  speaking  and  have  had  subsequent  practice, 
have  generally  a  much  more  human  expression  in  the  eye  and  coun- 
tenance than  those  who  have  been  instructed  in  written  language. 

6.  Important  as  is  the  ability  to  speak  for  easy  intercourse  with 
others,  yet  equally,  and  for  many  deaf  mutes  more  important  is  the 
faculty  of  comprehending  what  is  said  to  them,  since  only  the  small- 
er part  of  those  who  converse  with  a  deaf  mute,  have  always  times, 
means  and  disposition  to  carry  on  a  conversation  by  writing.  If  a 
deaf  mute,  however,  has  acquired  a  readiness  in  reading  on  the  lips, 
persons  will  willingly  commence  and  keep  up  a  conversation  ;  he  will 
thus  every  where  find  a  pxhool,  and  may  by  this  means  obtain  an  un- 
common degree  of  perfection.  Hence  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be 
exercised  wilh  all  diligence  in  reading  on  the  lips,  even  if  instruction 
in  speaking  on  account  of  the  indistinctness  of  his  utterance,  is  obliged 
to  be  abandoned. 

VI.  FARTHER  INQUIRY  INTO  THESE  REASONS. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  design,  to  assume  a  controversial  attitude,  bu^ 
rather  to  state  facts  of  such  a  nature,  and  in  such  connections  as  may 
be  of  service  to  American  teachers.  Passing  over  the  fanciful  theo- 
ries, therefore,  which  every  one  will  notice,  there  are  some  inquiries 
suggested  by  these  assertions,  in  addition  to  those  already  answered, 
which  need  to  be  distinctly  proposed,  viz  : 

1.  Do  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  German  institutionSy  at  the  close  of 
their  education^  employ  spoken  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought  ? 
Heinicke  maintained  that  they  were  able  to  think  in  no  other  way  ; 
that  without  spoken  language,  they  had  sensations  and  those  primary 
ideas  to  which  they  give  rise,  like  the  brute  creation,  but  nothing  far- 
ther. But  this  groundless  assumption  has  long  been  exploded.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  many  of  the  German  teachers  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  their  dissent  from  it.  At  the  same  lime,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  among  them  to  believe,  or,  at  least,  hope  that  a  result  so  de- 
sirable, and  one  at  which  they  aim,  may  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
be  really  attained.  Some  appear  to  receive  the  testimony  of  their  pu- 
pils, that  they  think  in  articulate  words,  as  demonstrative  of  the  fact. 
No  value  of  course  is  to  be  attached  to  such  evidence,  because  there 
are  few  deaf  mutes  so  far  advanced  as  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment 
upon  such  a  question. 
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In  looking  carefully  at  the  evidence  in  the  case,  it  nnust  be  admitted 
that  there  are  some  things  which  favor  the  supposition  that  ihe  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  German  schools,  think  more  or  less  in  words.  Thus 
for  instance,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  pupils  in  the  most  advanc- 
ed classes,  move  their  lips,  somewhat,  when  speaking  by  signs 
among  themselves.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  articulated 
word  was  not  only  perfectly  familiar,  but  constituted  a  kind  of  pivot 
on  which  the  thought  rested.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  the 
undeniable  fact  that  the  pupils,  in  conversation  among  themselves, 
make  use  of  pantomimic  signs.  No  matter  how  long  ihey  have  been 
under  instruction,  as  soon  as  they  are  free  from  the  prohibition  which, 
in  some  schools,  exists  against  conversing  in  this  manner,  they  fall 
back  into  the  natural  language  of  signs,  and  thus  give  the  strongest 
evidence  that  this  is  the  usual  medium  of  their  thoughts. 

After  all,  it  is  possible  that  the  truth  in  the  case  does  not  lie  so  ex- 
clusively on  one  side  or  the  other,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed. 
When  one  is  in  a  foreign  country,  and,  in  order  to  make  himself  un- 
derstood, is  constantly  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  sounds  of  a  foreign 
language,  he  will  find,  I  think,  by  carefully  watching  the  operations 
of  his  own  mind,  that  some  of  his  conceptions  seem  to  exist  entirely 
independent  of  words  ;  that  others  are  primarily  associated  with  the 
words  of  the  country  he  is  in,  while  others  s|;ill  embody  themselves  in 
his  own  mother  tongue.  For  a  long  while,  his  native  language  will 
be  the  ground  work,  the  chief  medium  of  thought,  and  when  he 
wishes  to  think  clearly,  he  will  instantly  revert  to  it.  At  the  same 
time,  he  may  be  accustomed  to  conceive  of  common  words,  and  often 
repeated  forms  of  expressions,  in  the  language  he  daily  learns  about 
him.  The  more  he  converses  in  it,  the  larger  will  be  the  number  of 
its  words  and  phrases,  with  which  his  thoughts  will  involuntarily 
clothe  themselves,  till  after  a  considerable  time  and  much  practice,  he 
will  think  exclusively  in  the  language  which  he  daily  learns  and  ' 
uses. 

Just  so,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  it  is  with  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Of  some  objects  and  relations  they  conceive  immediately  :  of  others, 
through  the  words  which  express  them  ;  and  of  others,  still,  through 
pantomimic  signs.  The  proportion  which  signs  and  words  will  bear 
to  each  other  as  instruments  of  thought  naturally  vary  according  to 
their  familiarity  with  language.  I  have  met  with  two  and  only  two 
deaf  mutes  by  birth,  who  appeared  to  think  as  much  as  men  ordmanly 


do  in  words.  Both  had  been  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
for  instruction,  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  I  have  seen  others  in  respect 
to  whom  it  might  possibly  be  true,  that  they  think  nearly  as  much  in 
words  as  in  signs.  The  great  mass,  however,  of  even  the  most  pro- 
mising pupils  think,  mainly,  I  am  satisfied,  in  pantomimic  signs,  with, 
at  most,  only  the  incorporation  of  familiar  words  and  phrases.  The 
slowness  with  which  they  speak  and  the  interesting  fact  that  the  pu- 
pils, when  not  forbidden  to  do  it,  may  be  noticed,  when  repeating  a 
paragraph  from  memory,  to  make  a  sign  for  every  word,  seem  to  for- 
bid any  other  conclusion.  This  too,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  opinion 
expressed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  German  instructors. 

2.  Does  instruction  in  articulation  impart  an  externally  humanizing 
influence  to  the  deaf  and  dumb?  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  German 
teachers  came  to  entertain  such  an  idea.  A  considerable  number  of 
pupils  of  weak  intellects  are  to  be  found  in  these  schools.  Many  of 
these  are  not  instructed  in  speaking,  and  thus  the  contrast  between 
those  who  articulate  and  those  whose  instruction  is  confined  to  written 
language  becomes  sufficiently  striking,  and,  no  doubt,  gives  occasion 
to  the  remark. 

The  German  deaf  mutes  when  compared  with  our  own,  appear 
neither  more  intelligent  or  more  like  human  beings.  The  eye  is  not 
more  calm,  nor  the  countenance  more  animated  or  thoughtful.  They 
do  not  enter  with  more  spirit  into  the  lessons,  nor  in  any  respect,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  is  there  ground  for  any  such  comparison  to  be  drawn 
to  the  advantage  of  the  German  schools. 

Only  in  one  respect  have  I  been  able  to  notice  a  difference  between 
German  and  American  deaf  mutes.  In  some  of  the  schools  of  Ger- 
many, I  was  much  struck  with  the  anxious,  painful  look  of  the  pupils, 
occasioned  by  the  intense  watching  of  the  teacher's  lips.  They  ap- 
peared to  me  more  like  perplexed  strangers  in  a  foreign  country,  than 
like  those  who  easily  and  promptly  understand  what  is  said,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that  much  of  the  time  they  are  in  just  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion. 

3.  Does  articulation  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 

deaf  and  dumb  ? 

The  beneficial  effects  of  speaking  aloud  upon  the  health  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  especially  in  its  influence  in  counteracting  the  tendency  to 
pulmonary  disease,  to  which  more  than  others  they  are  subject,  hai 
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been  frequently  assigned  as  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of 
teaching  articulation ;  and  I  was  therefore  early  led  in  my  investiga- 
tions to  pay  the  closest  attention  to  this  subject,  and  to  inquire  for  the 
facts  on  which  the  opinion  rested.  To  my  surprise,  I  find  that  no  sta- 
tistics on  the  subject  have  ever  been  collected ;  and,  that  what  is  so 
confidently  brought  forward  as  an  established  fact,  is  nothing  but  a 
presumption,  drawn  from  the  general  rule  that  strength  is  imparted  to 
an  organ  by  exercise.(l)  The  general  rule  no  one  will  deny,  but 
whether  it  applies  in  the  present  case  may  admit  of  question.  The 
unusual  tendency  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  disease  of  the  lungs  doe« 
not  arise  wholly,  nor  perhaps  mainly,  from  the  want  of  exercise  of  the 
vocal  organs,  but  from  the  scrofulous  habit  which  so  strongly  charac- 
terizes them.  Aside,  therefore,  from  the  exercise  or  rest  of  the  vocal 
organs,  the  germ  of  consumption,  in  many  cases,  already  lies  in  the 
constitution,  ready  often  to  be  developed  by  the  slightest  cause.  Ex-  | 
ercise  may  save,  but  exercise,  too,  may  destroy.  Whether  it  is  not 
in  many  cases,  to  say  the  least,  a  hazardous  experiment,  suddenly  to 
awaken  the  lungs  from  their  long  slumber,  and  lay  upon  them,  in  all 
their  weakness,  the  severe  labor  of  mechanical  articulation,  with  the 
constant  and  visible  exhaustion  it  demands,  is  a  question  not  to  be 
met  by  referring  to  general  rules.  At  least,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
no  one  is  authorised  to  affirm  that  articulation  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent pulmonary  disease.  Of  the  most  experienced  and  judicious  tea- 
chers I  have  met  in  Germany,  some  contented  themselves  with  ob- 
serving, that  they  could  not  say  they  had  seen  any  injurious  con- 
■equences,  while  others  admitted  that  if,  in  some  cases,  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  strengthen,  in  others  also  it  had  a  tendency  to  irritate  the 
lungs,  and  that,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  no  argument  in  favor  of  arti- 
culation could  fairly  be  drawn  from  its  sanitary  effects. 

Frequently,  in  witnessing  the  intense,  often  amounting  to  nearly 
spasmodic,  efforts,  made  by  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  producing  vocal 
sounds,  I  have  felt  sure  that  no  parent  or  physician  would  be  willing 
to  have  the  lungs  of  a  child  or  patient  suspected  of  being  inclined  to 
disease  exposed  to  such  a  trial.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  most  stre- 
nuous advocates  for  articulation  are  not,  at  times,  without  their  appre- 
hensions. Says  one,  **at  the  outset  caution  must  be  exercised  not  to 
cultivate  readiness  in  speaking  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  life  of 


(1)  Zimmerman's  allgemeine  Schulzeitung,  1840,  No.  46;  on  the  two  latest  objec- 
tions against  instruction  in  articulation. 
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the  pupils  !"  Says  another,  when  instruction  in  articulation  is  com- 
menced at  a  later  period,  (than  three  or  four  years  of  age,)  great  pru- 
dence is  necessary  that  the  organs,  unexercised  and  iherefore  weak, 
be  not  too  much  strained.  Dr.  Schmalz,  of  Dresden,  who  has  proba- 
bly devoted  more  attention  to  this  subject  than  any  man  in  Germany, 
and  whose  opinion,  as  a  physician,  is  entitled  to  weight,  remarks,(l) 
that  the  lungs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  easily  thrown  into  a  diseased 
state  by  too  great  exertions  in  speaking,  and  even  by  walking  and  run- 
ning, and  assigns  this  as  the  reason  why  so  many  deaf  mutes,  between 
the  age  of  ten  and  twenty,  fall  into  a  sickly  condition  from  which  they 
never  recover. 

So  far  indeed  as  there  are  any  facts  on  the  subject,  there  is  great 
room  for  the  inquiry  whether  they  do  not  point  in  just  the  other  direc- 
tion. It  is  found  not  only  that  deaf  mutes  in  Germany  instructed  in 
articulation  do,  in  fact,  become  victims  of  consumption  as  well  as  deaf 
mutes  in  other  countries,  but  also  that  the  proportion  is  very  large. 
Of  the  actual  or  dismissed  pupils  in  four  schools  who  are  known  to 
have  died,  thirty-nine  perished  of  consumption.  Of  the  twenty  de- 
ceased pupils  of  the  Leipzig  institution  up  to  1838,  the  school  in 
which  articulation  has  been  taught  the  longest  of  any  in  Germany, 
seventeen  were  reported  as  having  died  of  diseases  of  the  lungs !  Of 
the  pupils  of  the  school  at  Dresden,  four — the  whole  number  deceased, 
died  of  the  same  disease.  Nor,  as  sad  experience  shows,  do  the 
greatest  attaiments  in  mechanical  articulation,  combined  also  with  the 
habit  of  speaking,  afford  any  security  against  this  destructive  disease. 
The  distinguished  and  amiable  deaf-mute  teacher  at  Leipzig,  Karl 
Wilhelm  Teuscher,  who,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  connection 
with  the  institution,  was  regarded  with  pride  as  a  testimony  of  what 
could  be  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  died,  it  could  not  be  concealed, 
in  consequence  of  a  lung  disease  induced  chiefly  by  exertions  in  in- 
structing his  pupils  to  speak.(2)  Was  such  a  fact  ever  recorded  of  a 
teacher  who  could  hear  ? 

For  the  present  then,  this  important  question  must  remain  unde- 
cided.   Not  till  the  German  teachers  are  able  to  show  from  statistical 
tables  that  the  number  of  deaths  by  pulmonary  disease  is  visibly  di 
minished  among  deaf  mutes  in  consequence  of  teaching  them  to  speak, 


(1)  Ueber  die  Taubstummen  und  ihr  Bildung. 

(2)  Nachrichten  von  dem  Taubstummen,  Institut  z\i  Leipzig,  &c.  1835,  p.  35. 
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will  they  be  authorized  to  say  that  exercise  in  mechanical  articulation 

strengthens  the  chest  of  deaf  mutes. 

It  is  possible  that  a  comparison  of  the  deaths  by  consumption  among 
deaf  mutes  in  Germany  and  in  countries  where  articulation  is  not 
tar.ght,  and  the  severe  and  often  painful  exertions  it  demands  are  not 
require-i,  migfit  exhibit  a  result  very  different  from  what  they  imagine. 
Meanwhile  the  subject  may  be  safely  left  with  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Reich,  of  Leipzig,  who  has  had  the  longest  experience  of  any  of  the 
German  instructors,  on  the  cause  of  Teuscher's  death  :  "  the  lungs  of 
deaf-mule  children,  as  from  their  more  frequent  inhalation  of  air  in 
speaking,  would  be  supposed,  and  is  demonstrated  by  post  mortem 
examinations,  remain  in  an  undeveloped,  weak  state,  from  which  at  a 
later  period,  when  they  are  of  a  proper  age  to  attend  school,  upon 
injudicious  exertions  in  speaking,  they  easily  sink  with  disease." 

4.  In  after  life  what  is  the  actual  value  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  in- 
struction in  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  ? 

Two  considerations  will  show^  the  importance  of  making  this  a  dis- 
tinct and  prominent  inquiry.  The  first  is^  that  the  ability  of  a  deaf 
mute. to  communicate  with  the  teacher,  is  a  very  unsafe  standard  by 
which  to  judge  of  his  ability  to  communicate  with  others.  By  long 
practice,  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  acquire  the  art  of  speaking 
in  a  manner  which  best  enables  them  to  be  understood.  Not  only  are 
they  accustomed  to  speak  very  distinctly,  but  they  know  what  words 
to  pronounce  more  slowly  than  others,  what  pauses  to  make,  and 
even  what  letters  to  bring  out  most  prominently,  and  the  consequence 
is,  as  I  have  had  abundant  occasion  to  observe,  that  while  a  stranger 
(a  German)  with  his  best  efforts,  fails  to  make  himself  understood,  the 
pupil  is  able,  in  many  cases,  to  repeat  every  word  of  the  same  sen- 
tence when  repeated  by  the  instructor.  It  would  not  be  at  all  won- 
derful, therefore,  if  the  latter  should  suppose  his  pupil  to  be  far  better 
qualified  for  oral  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men  than  experience 
proves  to  be  true,  or  should  venture  assertions,  on  this  point,  which 
the  testimony  of  others,  or  the  experience  of  the  pupils,  by  no  means 
sustains.  The  second  remark  is  this  ;  it  is  not  safe  to  measure  the 
ability  of  the  deaf  mute  to  hold  oral  conversation  with  others,  in  sub- 
sequent life,  by  the  ability  he  possesses  on  leaving  school.  At  school 
he  is  constantly  receiving  instruction  from  experienced  teachers,  upon 
the  manner  in  which  his  organs  must  be  placed  in  order  to  produce  the 
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proper  sounds  of  words  ;  if  it  is  noticed,  as  it  frequently  is,  that  he 
begins  to  lose  a  given  sound,  making  it  more  and  more  incorrectly, 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  this  point ;  and  the  breach  is  repaired 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  actual  contact  with  the  world  this  process 
ceases.  If  he  improves  in  articulation  it  must  be  by  the  unsystematic 
and  miscellaneous  exercise  demanded  in  the  usual  manner  of  speak- 
ing. If  he  begins  to  fail  in  the  pronunciation  of  difficult  words,  or 
the  utterance  of  difficult  articulate  sounds  there  is  no  remedy.  If 
finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  render  himself  understood^  he 
gradually  loses  courage,  and  depends  chiefly  upon  pantomime  to 
make  known  his  wants  and  feelings,  there  is  no  one  to  stay  this  sad 
retrogradation  :  no  one  to  rehearse  with  him  the  elements  of  sound 
and  secure  to  him  the  highly  artificial  acquisition  he  has  made. 

What  led  me  to  attach  a  still  greater  importance  to  this  inquiry,  was 
the  great  diversity  of  opinion  I  found  to  exist  among  the  German 
teachers  themselves.  Some  admit  that  the  scholars  after  leaving 
school  generally  go  backward ;  others  affirm  that  they  generally  re- 
tain what  they  have  acquired,  and  even  improve  in  articulation  ;  others 
content  themselves  with  claiming  that,  after  a  few  years,  the  dis- 
missed pupils  are  found  to  speak  more  though  not  better  ;  while  others 
give  it  as  the  result  of  their  own  experience  that  deaf  mutes  who  have 
reached  a  certain  point  in  oral  expression  and  are  under  favorable 
circumstances  after  their  dismission  from  school,  continue  to  make 
progress,  while  others,  who  belr»ng  to  ignorant  families,  or  are  obliged 
to  work  the  greater  part  of  the  time  for  a  livelihood,  (which  is  ilie  case 
with  the  mass  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany  as  well  as  with  us) 
gradually  go  backward  in  the  use  of  spoken  language.  In  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  German  authors  on  deaf-mute 
education,  he  remarked  that  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  admit,  that 
in  alter  life,  the  speaking  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally  r  egenerated, 
and  was  of  less  use  to  them  than  it  promised  to  be  on  their  leaving 
school.  The  few  ciiildren,  who  had  intelligent  parents  and  friends 
willing  to  take  pains  with  them,  improved  in  speaking,  but  the  larger 
number  either  staying  at  home  among  ignorant  friends,  or  what  was 
atill  worse,  wandering  about  the  country  as  Handswerkhursclieny 
and  becoming  in  fact  no  better  than  beggars,  went  backward.  I  inqui- 
red if  the  opportunity  they  had  to  converse  with  different  persons 
might  not  be  of  use  to  them  in  this  respect  in  learning  still  further  to 
speak?      By  no  means,"  he  replied.    "  In  this  wandering  life  they 
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do  not  remain  sufficiently  long  in  a  place  to  understand  the  person* 
they  meet  with,  or  to  be  understood  by  thenn.  The  family  is  the 
only  place  where  a  deaf  mute  can  hope  to  make  progress." 

These  varying  opinions  left  me  no  other  course  than  to  make  inqui- 
ries as  I  had  opportunity  for  myself.  As  the  whole  object,  however, 
would  have  been  defeated  by  pursuing  these  inquiries  in  cities  where 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  exist,  and  where  in  many  cases  they  re- 
ceive instruction  after  their  dismission  and  sometimes  are  even  called  in 
on  the  day  when  strangers  are  admitted,  and  where  also  they  attend  the 
religious  services  on  the  Sabbath.  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons residing  in  other  places,  and,  in  my  excursions  for  this  purpose^ 
have  visited  both  large  cities  and  obscure  country  villages  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  comprehensive  result.  In  the  list  af  dismissed  pupils  with 
which  directors  and  teachers  of  deaf  and  dumb  schools  have  furnished 
me,  I  have  in  justice  to  them  invariably  passed  over  those  represented 
by  them  to  be  inferior  in  natural  capacity,  or  to  have  made  but  little 
progress.  My  object  was  rather  to  select  those  above  than  below  the 
average.  With  these  remarks,  I  submit  the  following  statement 
of  these  examinations  to  the  Board. 

No.  1.  A  young  man  25  years  of  age,  under  instruction  six  years, 

left  the  institution  in  1833,  bringing  with  him  a  written  lesiimonial 

from  the  principal  that  he  was  the  first  or  second  scholar  in  the  school. 
He  was  at  work  in  a  printing  office,  and  the  intelligent  foreman  re- 
marked that  in  conversation  it  was  necessary  to  speak  very  slowly,  in 
order  to  form  each  letter  on  the  lips,  and  also  to  select  the  most  sim- 
ple words  and  phrases.  He  observed  also  that  one  would  never  think 
of  holding  a  long  conversation  with  him  as  with  other  men,  although 
in  a  walk  together,  a  simple  conversation  might  be  kept  up.  The  other 
hands  agreed  in  this.  The  young  man  was  then  called  up  and  a  few 
simple  questions  put  to  him.  The  question,  how  long  he  had  been  out 
of  the  institution,  he  did  not  understand,  and  one  of  the  journeymen 
spelled  the  sentence  by  putting  his  finger  on  the  different  compart- 
ments of  types  before  him.  The  communication  of  the  foreman  with 
him,  although  he  made  a  sign  for  nearly  every  word,  was  very  slow 
and  difficult.  The  owner  of  the  establishment,  who  came  in  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  time,  observed  that  his  articulation  was  not  as  good 
as  when  he  first  came  to  him  as  an  apprentice,  three  years  before. 
He  ascribed  the  falling  off  to  the  difficulty  of  communicating,  and  the 
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consequent  unwillingness  of  others  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
him. 

No.  2.  A  young  man,  cabinet-maker,  had  been  out  of  the  institu- 
tion nine  years.  His  employer  says  he  cannot  say  his  speaking  has 
improved.  Reads  but  little.  In  order  to  make  him  understand,  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  words  several  times,  although  easy  and  common 
sentences  he  can  often  seize  the  first  time.  Conversation  with  him 
is  slow  and  tedious  :  cannot  understand  all  that  he  says  ;  resort  must 
frequently  be  had  to  writing. 

No.  3.  At  a  silversmith's  ;  1 7  years  old ;  left  the  institution  four 

years  ago  ;  his  master  thinks  his  articulation  has  somewhat  improved. 

He  attends  every  Sabbath  the  religious  exercises  at  the  institution. 

Must  speak  simple  sentences  and  slowly  with  him.  (The  young  man, 
in  speaking,  made  very  unpleasant  distortions,  and  a  stranger,  I  am 
confident,  would  be  unable  to  understand  one  word  out  of  five.) 

I     No.  4.  A  boy  16  or  17  years  old;  had  passed  through  the  usual 

course  in  the  school  at  ,  which  he  had  left  a  few  months  before. 

I  first  saw  him  in  the  street,  conversing  earnestly  by  signs  with  a  fel- 
low apprentice.  The  latter  said  their  whole  conversation  was  carried 
on  through  pantomimic  signs.  So  far  as  I  could  learn  from  the  mas- 
ter workman  and  his  wife,  very  little  use  could  be  made  of  the  boy's 
acquisitions  in  speaking. 

No.  5.  An  older  sister  of  the  above  ;  apprenticed  to  a  dyer.  Her 
employer  said  it  was  diflScult  to  understand  her.  In  reply  to  my  in- 
quiry what  advantage  articulation  gave  in  communicating  with  her,  he 
simply  replied  "  very  little  indeed said  that  in  the  family,  to  which 
these  deaf  and  dumb  persons  belonged,  the  conversation  was  carried 
on  by  pantomimic  signs. 

No.  6.  A  young  man,  39  years  of  age  ;  left  the  institution, 

where  he  had  spent  ten  years,  twenty-two  years  ago.  His  employer 
and  the  head  clerk  in  the  establishment,  say  they  cannot  understand 
him,  or  make  him  understand  by  talking  to  him.  They  never  con- 
verse with  him  in  this  way.  but  always  by  writing.  The  former  said 
that  the  young  man  had  been  with  him  four  years — could  not  say 
whether  he  spoke  better  or  not,  but  thought  it  was  more  unpleasant 
than  formerly.  The  gentleman  who  accompanied  me,  an  intelligent 
German,  could  not  understand  the  young  man  or  make  himself  un- 
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derstood.  A  fellow  workman  in  the  same  shop  succeeded  best,  by 
means  of  signs,  words,  &c.,  but  was  obliged  occasionally  to  resort  to 
writing. 

No.  7.  A  young  man,  22  years  old,  six  and  a  half  years  in  the  school 
at  ,  from  which  he  had  been  dismissed  four  years.  The  Ger- 
man gentleman  who  accompanied  me  was  able  to  make  out  only  here 
and  there  a  word.  His  employer,  who  faithfully  takes  much  pains  to 
speak  with  him,  was  soon  obliged  to  resort  to  writing. 

No.  8.  A  young  man,  22  years  of  age,  seven  years  under  instruction, 
four  years  since  dismissed  from  the  institution  at  .  His  em- 
ployer said  the  young  man  could  neither  understand  what  was  said 
from  the  motions  of  the  lips,  nor  make  his  own  articulation  understood. 

No.  9.  A  young  man,  20  years  of  age,  six  years  under  instruction, 

and  four  years  since  dismissed  from  the  school  at  .  Uncommonly 

intelligent — lost  his  hearing  at  six  years  of  age.  His  employer  said 
that  he  could  understand  him,  and  make  him  understand  as  well  as  if 
he  were  a  hearing  man.  This,  however,  from  the  specimens  I  saw, 
was  exaggerated.  From  the  motions  of  my  lips  he  was  able  to  make 
out  about  two-thirds  of  what  I  said,  and  about  the  same  proportion  of 
what  was  said  by  him  was  intelligible  to  myself. 

Had  circumstances  permitted,  these  inquiries,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  which  often  attend  them,  would  have  been  continued  much 
farther.  The  general  direction,  however,  in  which  those  already  made 
evidently  point,  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  deaf  mute,  as  he  leaves 
his  instructor  and  goes  out  into  the  world,  finds  a  different  manner  of 
speaking  from  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  In  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  people  have  too  much  to  say  and  to  do,  to  spend  the  time 
necessary  to  make  him  able  to  read  on  their  lips.  The  effort  neces- 
sary to  speak  slowly  and  distinctly  becomes  tedious  and  irksome,  and 
as  soon  as  the  novelty  has  passed  away,  and  curiosity  is  satisfied,  the 
poor  deaf  mute  is  left  to  himself,  happy  if  he  find  one  or  two  who  are 
willing  to  converse  with  him.  Gradually  he  speaks  less,  and  attempts 
less  frequently^to  understand  what  others  say,  becomes  more  and  more 
discouraged,  and  after  a  few  years,  from  want  of  sufficient  practice 
and  corrections,  his  artificial  speaking  becomes  only  the  relic  of  his 
former  acquisition.  At  one  of  the  German  institutions  I  was  told  that 
the  friends  of  a  deaf  mute,  educated  at  one  of  the  best  articulating 
gchools  in  the  country,  had  applied  for  some  book  adapted  to  the  in- 
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struction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  staled  that  his  knowledge  of 
language  consisted  mostly  in  the  words  and  phrases  he  had  learned  to 
articulate,  and  that  he  was  forgetting  these  so  rapidly  as  to  give  them 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  soon  losing  the  power  of  commu- 
nicating with  him,  either  by  spoken  or  written  language.  In  one  of 
the  German  cities,  where  a  large  number  of  educated  deaf  mutes  re- 
side, several  of  them  are  accustomed  to  meet  together  once  a  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  card  playing.  Although  some  were  under  instruc- 
tions an  unusually  long  period,  and  others  are  married  to  wives  who 
hear,  so  that  a  belter  educated  circle  of  deaf  mutes  is  probably  not  to 
be  found  in  Germany,  they  always  talk  in  their  own  natural  language 
of  signs. 

Said  one  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  in  Germany,  well  known 
in  America,  whose  name,  did  I  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  it,  would 
give  deserved  weight  to  the  observation  :  "  What  is  truly  valuable  in 
the  instruction  of  our  deaf  and  dumb,  is  the  ability  to  read  and  write 
they  acquire.  Their  ability  to  speak  and  read  on  the  lips  is  trifling 
and  of  very  little  value."  Diesterweg,  who  is  regarded  as  the  most 
eminent  writer  on  the  education  of  youth  in  Germany,  has  thus  ex- 
pressed his  convictions  ;  "  Without  the  most  incontrovertable  cer- 
tainty of  the  most  extraordinary  benefits,  to  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way,  the  exercising  (of  the  deaf  and  dumb)  in  articulation  would  be  a 
terrible  infliction.  Let  the  case  be  considered  according  to  the  old 
proverb,  the  attempt  to  expel  nature  (naturam  furca  expellas,  ect.)  is 
not  wont  to  succeed.  Now  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  the 
attempts  to  force  in,  that  to  which  nature  has  denied  the  (proper)  or- 
gan, as  a  general  rule,  and  to  continue  for  life^  are  more  successful. 
I  cannot  conceal  it:  I  have  my  doubts.  Only  long  experience  and 
continued  experiments  can  decide.  It  would  not,  at  any  rate,  be  the 
first  time,  that  instructors  have  wished  to  do  more  than  they  should 
have  wished. "(1) 

Puybonnieux,  a  recent  French  writer,  relates  that  a  few  years  since, 
a  German  professor  who  had  visted  nearly  all  the  schools  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  doubts,  arrived  at  Paris.  He 
had  been  an  advocate  of  articulation,  had  met  its  most  enthusiastic 
partizans,  and  yet,  he  said,  "  1  have  seen  and  learned  to  no  purpose, 
if  this  is  not  evidence  that  articulation  should  not  be  taught."  Ac- 


(1)  Wegweiser  fvr  deutsche  Lehrer.  (Appended  as  a  note  to  Mr.  Hill's  view,  cited 
above,  in  respect  to  the  benefits  of  articulation.) 
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cording  lo  ihe  same  writer,  the  director  of  the  school  at  Pesih,  in  an- 
swer to  certain  questions  of  the  council  of  administration  of  the  insti- 
tution at  Paris,  replied  that  the  teaching  of  articulation  is  excessively 
difficult,  and  that  reading  on  the  lips  is,  so  to  speak,  an  affair  of  good 
luck  ;  that  this  kind  of  instruction,  in  short,  is  laborious  and  painful 
to  the  pupil  and  teacher,  but  still  of  use,  and  that  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess depends  always  on  the  capacity  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given. 
He  added  that  their  institution  marches  under  the  banner  of  Heinicke, 
and  that  no  lesson  is  given  without  being  read  viva  voce  by  the  pupil 
and  the  teacher,  but  nevertheless  concluded  by  saying,  that  the  illu- 
sive ideas  entertained  by  some,  in  respect  to  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  articulate,  he  had  lost,  and  that  if  they  still  followed  this 
method  at  Pesth,*it  was  because  they  thought  it  was  ever  honorable 
to  have  tried,  that  which  it  would  be  well  to  realize 

VII.  ADTANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  GER- 
MAN  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  German  method  of  instruction,  al- 
though by  no  means  securing  that  at  which  it  aims,  or  attaining  the 
results  claimed  for  it  by  some  of  its  advocates,  is  attended  with  cer- 
tain advantages.  It  aids  a  small  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who 
once  were  able  to  speak  like  others,  to  retain  the  spoken  language 
they  still  possess,  and  to  recover,  at  least  in  a  measure,  that  which 
ihcy  have  lost.  It  affords  assistance  to  the  smaller  number  usually 
found  within  the  walls  of  such  institutions,  which  still  retain  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  hearing.  It  may  also  be  admitted,  that  from 
the  constant  use  of  colloquial  expressions,  the  language  employed  by 
the  pupils  is  somewhat  more  idiomatic.  On  the  whole,  however,  its 
peculiar  advantages  are  for  the  few. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  labors  under  the  following  serious  disadvanta- 
ges : 

1.  On  account  of  being  obliged  to  have  regard  to  the  flexibility  of 
the  vocal  organs,  the  pupils  must  be  received  at  too  early  an  age  to 
obtain  the  full  benefits  of  instruction.  They  do  not  possess  sufficient 
mental  maturity,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  the  course,  and  con- 
sequently either  lose  much  that  is  taught,  or  compel  the  teacher  to 


<1)  La  Parole  enseign^e  aux  Sourds-muets,  Stc.  p.  59,  60. 
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advance  very  slowly,  and  confine  himself,  for  a  long  time,  to  elemen- 
tary ideas. 

2.  In  consequence  of  the  tender  age  at  which  it  is  necessary,  on  this 
system,  to  commence  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  no  trades 
can  he  taught.  The  pupils  of  course  are  obliged  to  be  dismissed 
from  school  at  the  end  of  their  course,  unprovided  with  ihe  means 
of  obtaining  a  support,  and  with  an  uncertainty  of  finding  any 
one  willing  to  receive  them  as  apprentices.  The  consequences  of  this 
are  often  disastrous,  and  the  danger  is  great,  that  instead  of  becoming 
useful,  industrious  citizens,  they  will  only  be  nuisances  to  society. 
Says  Professor  Roller,  director  of  the  institution  at  Friedberg,  ''pu- 
pils whom  he  had  dismissed  with  joy  and  hope,  have  become,  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances,  within  a  single  year,  rude  and  shame- 
less :  while  others  have  become  criminals."  (1)  Although  in  some 
of  the  German  schools,  the  making  of  paper  boxes,  basket  work,  and 
the  like,  is  somewhat  attended  to,  by  some  of  the  pupils,  and  although 
instructors  often  exert  themselves  to  obtain  situations  for  their  dis- 
missed pupils,  the  difficulty  is  only  partially  remedied.  It  is  insepe- 
rable  from  the  system  and  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  it. 

3.  The  German  method  of  instruction  is  attended  with  great  in- 
crease of  expense.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  acccompanying  tables, 
not  far  from  double  the  number  of  instructors,  found  necessary  on  our 
method,  are  required  in  the  German  schools.  In  Germany  where  la- 
bor of  all  kinds  is  cheap,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
but  with  us,  it  is  an  important  consideration. 

4.  The  German  method  of  instruction  involves  a  great  loss  of  time, 
and  secures  less  progress  in  the  pupils'  acquaintance  with  language 
and  general  knowledge  than  our  own.  Much  time  is  necessarily  spent 
in  teaching  mechanical  articulation.  "  That  this  kind  of  instruction," 
says  Neumann,  "  demands  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  time  (zeitzaubend)  and 
hence  renders  it  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  in  an  institution  is  clear."  "  The  great  and  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties," observes  Mr.  Hill,  "  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  find  in  the 
combination  of  vocal  sounds,  render  it  necessary  to  impart  instruction 
in  mechanical  speaking  and  reading  on  the  lips  at  first,  pretty  much 
by  itself,  and  to  devote  to  it  the  larger  part  of  the  time."  Although 
it  is  so  mingled  with  other  exercises,  as  reading,  copying,  &c.,  that 


(1)  Algemeine  Schulzeiting,  1843.    No.  54. 
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it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly,  how  much  time  is  consumed  upon  it  du- 
ring the  whole  course,  yet  first  and  last,  the  time  devoted  to  teaching 
mere  sounds  must  be  very  large.  When,  too,  it  is  considered  that  the 
communication  of  ideas  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  even  when  well  in- 
structed through  spoken  language,  is  much  slower  than  through  the 
medium  of  pantomimic  signs,  and  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
course,  and  to  a  large  number  of  pupils,  this  means  of  communication 
must  be  confined  within  narrow  limits,  it  will  be  seen  I  think  why  it 
is  impossible  on  the  German  method  to  impart  to  a  class  of  deaf  mutes 
a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  or  a  better  acquaintance  with  lan- 
guage. 

5.  On  the  German  system  the  deaf  and  dumb  suffer  a  great  and 
irreparable  loss  in  religious  instruction. 

When  it  is  remembered,  on  the  one  hand,  how  inadequate  and  limi- 
ted, instruction  in  the  truths  of  religion,  through  the  medium  of  lan- 
guage, must  be  for  a  long  time  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and,  on  the 
other,  how  precious  are  the  opportunities  for  religious  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  colloquial  sign  language,  and  how 
much  by  means  of  it,  he  may  be  made  acquainted  with  divine  revela- 
tion, long  before  he  can  read  the  written  word,  and  how  hopelessly  he 
is  cut  off  from  the  advantages  of  the  Sabbath  school  and  of  public 
worship  enjoyed  by  hearing  children,  making  it  certain  that  the  largest 
part  of  what  he  ever  learns  of  the  way  of  salvation  must  be  from  the 
teacher,  the  immense  disadvantage  of  the  German  method  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  instantly  felt. 

VIII.  CONCLUSION. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  actual  results  of  the  German  method,  and 
the  serious  disadvantages  which  attend  it,  I  can  by  no  means  agree 
with  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  late  American  writer,  that  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Prussia  or  Saxony  are  superior  to  our  own, 
or  recommend  the  introduction  of  the  German  mode  of  instruction. 
The  German  method  has  advantages  for  the  few :  the  American  me- 
thod for  the  mass.  In  attempting  to  teach  all,  or  nearly  all  to  employ 
oral  language,  the  German  schools  succeed  in  attaining  solid  results 
with  only  a  select  number,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  scholars  are 
seriously  impeded  in  their  progress  by  the  process. 

*  « 
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With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  body  of  the  pupils  succeed  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  loritten  language,  become  able  to  read  books 
and  to  hold  intercourse,  through  writing,  with  friends  and  acquaintance. 
That  this,  as  a  practical  acquisition,  is  greatly  superior  to  the  slow, 
imperfect,  and  unpleasant  articulation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Ger- 
many does  not,  in  my  own  mind,  admit  of  doubt. 

When  to  this  is  added  the  peculiar  difficulty  which  attends  the 
teaching  of  articulation  in  the  English  language,  and  the  demonstra- 
ble fact  that,  with  us,  less  favorable  results  could  be  expected  than 
even  in  Germany,  this  conclusion  receives  double  force.  In  languages 
hke  the  Italian  and  German,  in  which  each  letter  (with  only  a  single 
exception)  is  always  pronounced,  and  always  retains  its  own  proper 
sound,  an  easy  connection  exists  between  the  written  and  spoken 
words  which  enables  them  in  the  mstruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
render  mutual  aid  to  teach  others.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  this  is 
one  important  reason,  why  the  general  teaching  of  articulation  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  now  rejected  by  nearly  every  institution  in 
the  world  out  of  Germany,(l)  still  retains,  in  that  country,  its  former 
prominence.  In  languages,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  connection 
between  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  is  irregular  and  varying, 
less  assistance  of  this  kind  can  be  derived.  It  is  well  known  that 
such,  to  a  considerable  degree,  is  the  character  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, which,  of  course,  renders  both  the  teaching  of  articulation  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  connection  between  the  spoken  and  written 
word  more  difficult  than  in  German.  A  teacher  from  Strasburg,  where 
both  languages  are  spoken,  who  had  taught  articulation  both  in  French 
and  German,  informed  me  that  he  found  a  very  perceptible  difference 
from  this  source  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  why, 
although  instruction  in  articulation  in  France  has  often  been  attempted, 
it  has  never,  in  that  country,  been  able  to  gain  a  firm  footing. 


(1)  In  the  schools  out  of  Germany,  in  which  articulation  is  taught,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  it  is  either  taught  to  most  of  the  pupils,  only  as  one  of  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, while  writing  is  made  the  basis,  and  natural  or  methodical  signs  are  employed  as 
the  instrument,  or,  only  a  few  of  the  most  promising  pupils  who  have  lost  their  hear- 
ing, &c.  are  thus  instructed.  To  the  first  class  belong  perhaps  the  schools  in  London 
and  Groningen  and  Bruges ;  to  the  latter  a  few  schools  in  France  already  enumerated, 
and  the  schools  in  Austria,  with  one  or  two  others  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  larger  num- 
ber of  schools,  articulation  does  not  appear  to  be  taught  at  all.  It  may  be  said  in  gene- 
ral, however,  that  there  is  an  apparent  tendency  observable  towards  making  the  experi- 
ment with  those  who  have  once  heard  and  spoken. 
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Greatest  of  all,  however,  is  the  difficulty  with  our  own  language — 
the  pronunciation  of  which  is  the  notorious  source  of  vexation  to  all 
foreigners  and  of  which  very  few  who  have  not  heard  it  from  the  cra- 
dle ever  become  thoroughly  masters.  So  little,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, do  the  written  letters  and  words  represent  their  actual  sound 
in  combination,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  orthography  of  words  renders 
no  assistance,  even  if  it  does  not  in  many  cases  occasion,  to  a  foreigner, 
positive  embarrassment.  A  glance  at  any  page  of  Walker's,  or  any 
other  English  pronouncing  dictionary,  is  the  best  commentary  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  English  language.  But 
if  the  attempt  to  learn  our  irregular  and  lawless  pronunciation  is  for- 
midable to  a  foreigner,  who  has  the  sense  of  hearing  to  guide  and  aid 
him,  what  must  it  be  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  In  Germany,  when  a 
deaf  mute  does  not  articulate  a  word  correctly,  the  teacher  writes  it 
on  a  slate,  that  he  may  see  its  various  parts.  But  in  English,  many 
of  the  letters  have  so  many  different  sounds,  and  many,  too,  are  so  often 
silent,  as  to  make  the  written  word  rather  a  source  of  perplexity  than 
otherwise.  Rules  being  no  assistance,  for  the  pronunciation  of  the 
English  language  was  never  yet  learned  by  rule.  To  a  great  degree 
the  pronunciation  of  each  word  must  be  acquired  separately.  This, 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  involves  the  necessity  of  learning  two  sets  of 
written  wordsj  in  order  to  succeed  in  articulation,  because  without 
writing,  it  is  impossible,  as  all  teachers  admit,  to  teach  articulation. 
To  give  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean,  in  one  of  the  English  schools, 
the  following  was  given  to  me  as  the  manner  of  instruction  in  articu- 
lation. A  double  column  of  words  consisting  of  their  true  orthogra- 
phy and  the  letters  which  best  represent  their  pronunciation  was  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard,  thus, 

coat  —  kot. 

house        —  aws. 

shoemaker  —  sh-ma-ka,  &c. 
and  the  pupil  was  exercised  in  looking  first  at  the  true  orthography 
then  at  its  pronunciation  and  then  in  articulating  it.  In  order  to  learn  a 
language  after  this  fashion,  therefore,  four  distinct  acquisitions  would 
be  necessary  ;  Jirsty  the  recollection  of  the  word  correctly  written  ; 
secondly^  the  recollection  of  the  word  written  according  to  its  pro- 
nunciation ;  thirdly^  the  recollection  of  the  position  and  motions  of 
the  vocal  organs  necessary  to  produce  the  proper  sound,  and  the  re- 
quisite facility  it  executing  them  ;  and,  fourthly ^  the  knowledge  of 
the  signification  of  the  word ;  and  all  this,  without  saying  anything 
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in  respect  to  understanding  it  on  the  lips  of  others.  So  great,  indeed, 
are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  teaching  articulation,  in  English,  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  the  German  teachers  themselves,  although 
but  imperfectly  aware  of  them,  unhesitatingly  express  the  conviction, 
that  with  us  it  would  not  succeed,  and  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  The 
one  or  two,  who  have  expressed  a  different  opinion,  had  too  little 
knowledge  of  English,  to  enable  them  to  rest  it  upon  any  but  the 
most  general  grounds.  That  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  difficulties 
even  a  deaf  mute  from  birth  by  unwearied  pains,  and  the  expenditure 
of  much  time,  mighty  to  a  certain  extent,  be  taught  to  articulate  in 
English,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  where  parents  have  the  necessary  lei- 
sure, I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  dissuading  them  from 
the  attempt,  but,  as  a  regular  'part  of  a  system  of  public  education^ 
its  introduction  into  our  institutions^  I  am  persuaded^  would  he  a  se- 
rious misfortune  to  the  cause  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction. 

That  there  are  a  few  usually  reckoned  among  deaf  mutes,  consist- 
ing of  those  to  whom  hearing,  or  the  power  of  speaking  partially  re- 
mains, to  whom  instruction  in  articulation  is  desirable,  is  self-evident. 
These  cases  are  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  are  to  be  decided  on  by 
themselves. 

I  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  inqui- 
ries and  visits,  the  excellence  of  our  own  system  has  impressed  itself 
more  and  more  forcibly  upon  me.  Without  affirming  that  it  is  inca- 
pable of  improvement,  which  no  one  holds,  or  that  American  instruc- 
tors cannot  derive  important  hints  from  the  laborers  in  the  same  de- 
partment abroad,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  in  the  practical  results  it 
realizes,  it  has  no  superior.  Said  a  gentleman,  whom  I  met  in  one 
of  the  German  cities,  and  who  had  visited  a  large  number  of  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany,  France  and  the  United 
States,  "  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  have 
no  superiors  in  the  world."  We  ought,  indeed,  to  make  progress  ; 
but  progress,  with  us,  in  this  department,  lies  not  in  revolutionizing 
our  own  system,  nor  in  throwing  away  the  results  of  the  many  years' 
study  and  experience,  by  which  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
eminence,  but  in  the  natural  development  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
and  the  adoption  of  those  modifications  which  experience  always  con- 
tinues to  suggest. 
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It  now  only  remains  to  express  to  the  board  my  sense  of  their  kind- 
ness, both  as  a  body  and  individually,  and  the  gratifying  mark  of  their 
confidence,  received  since  my  departure  from  the  United  States.  I 
can  only  regret  that  I  can  make  no  better  return  for  it. 

GEORGE  E.  DAY. 

Berliuy  Dec.  25,  1844. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  present  to  the  Legis- 
lature,  their  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Report,  for  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five. 

The  present  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Institution  are 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  hst : 

A  review  of  the  incidents  of  the  year  just  closed,  awakens 
feelings  of  no  ordinary  character.  While  the  Institution  has 
been  signally  favored  in  its  temporal  concerns,  and  has 
reached  a  yet  higher  eminence,  in  usefulness,  and  in  public 
estimation  even,  than  it  had  hitherto  attained  before,  it 
has  borne  a  heavy  share  in  more  than  one  great  public  be- 
reavement. A  glance  at  the  list  of  Directors  will  show  that 
the  tvio  honored  names  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  last  year 
are  gone.  Another  esteemed  member  of  the  Board  has  also 
been  called  from  among  us,  making,  with  the  two  whose 
deaths  were  noticed  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  five  of  our 
most  zealous,  active,  and  experienced  associates  removed 
within  a  few  months. 

On  the  8th  of  April  last,  the  venerated  President  of  the 
Institution,  Rev.  James  Milnor,  departed  this  life,  after  only 
a  few  hours  illness.  He  was  a  man  whom  great  talents 
and  untiring  energy  had  qualified  for  eminent  usefulness, 
in  whatever  sphere  of  labor  he  might  choose.  Educated  for 
the  Bar,  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  honors  of  his  profes- 
sion.   But  the  Lord  had  more  especial  need  of  his  services, 
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and  relinquishing,  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood,  the  brilliant 
promise  of  his  legal  and  political  career,  he  obeyed  the  call 
to  devote  his  life  and  talents  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  and 
benevolence.  Here  his  rare  gifts  shone  forth  with  still 
brighter  lustre.  In  every  good  work  he  was  ever  ready  and 
unwearied  ;  and  few  men  have  labored  with  equal  zeal  and 
success  for  the  moral  and  religious  advancement  of  their  race. 

But  the  Board  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  indulge 
their  feelings,  in  speaking  the  praises  of  one  whose  praise 
is  literally  on  all  lips,  and  his  memory  embalmed  in  every 
Christian  heart. 

The  accession  of  Dr.  Milnor  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Institution,  was  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  first 
opening  of  the  school.  During  nine  years  he  was  one  of 
the  Vice  Presidents,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life 
the  President  of  the  Society.  No  past  or  present  member 
of  the  Board  has  been  connected  with  the  Institution  as 
long,  and  no  man  has  gratuitously  devoted  more  time  and 
labor  to  its  interests.  To  the  measures  which  he  proposed 
and  aided  in  carrying  out ;  to  the  vigor  and  efficiency  which 
his  example  and  approbation  excited  and  fostered,  and  to 
the  favorable  consideration  which  his  name  secured  to  the 
Institution  before  its  results  had  become  so  decisive  as  to 
challenge  pubhc  favor, — its  present  prosperous  condition  is 
in  large  measure  attributable.  On  the  very  day  on  which 
the  final  summons  came,  he  had  presided,  apparently  in  his 
usual  health,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  testifying  to  the 
last  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Milnor,  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
upon  the  first  Vice  President  of  the  Society,  as  the  most 
worthy  to  succeed  him.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  May,  Robert  C.  Cornell,  Esq.,  was  accordingly 
elected  to  the  vacant  seat.  But  even  in  the  hour  of  his  elec- 
tion the  hand  of  death  was  laid  upon  him,  and  the  Society 
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separated  with  congratulations  on  their  choice,  only  to  learn 
their  second  sudden  bereavement.  Like  his  predecessor, 
his  passage  from  the  active  scenes  of  life  to  the  silent  vale 
of  death,  occupied  but  a  few  brief  hours. 

The  universal  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  abihty  of 
Mr.  Cornell,  is  evinced  by  the  many  important  pubhc  and 
private  trusts  conferred  on  him  ;  the  history  of  our  associa- 
tions for  benevolent  purposes,  and  especially  of  those  for 
promoting  public  education,  bears  ample  testimony  to  his 
warm,  active,  and  enlightened  philanthropy ;  and  those  who 
knew  him,  possess  the  consolatory  assurance,  that  as  his 
life  highly  adorned  the  Clmstian  character,  so  his  death, 
deeply  aflilictive  as  it  is  to  us,  is  to  him  eternal  gain. 

In  addition  to  these  successive  bereavements,  we  also 
have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  aid  and  counsels  of  Jacob 
Drake,  Esq.,  who  had  given  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  Institution  during  eleven  years. 

Afflictive  as  are  these  dispensations  to  surviving  relatives, 
friends  and  colleagues,  we  know  that  they  are  a  part  of  the 
great  plan  of  Providence,  which  though  we  cannot  fathom, 
yet  we  hold  the  assurance,  that,  under  it,  "  all  things  work 
together  for  good."  The  duties  to  the  unfortunate  which 
our  departed  friends  have  bequeathed  to  us,  we  will  endea- 
vor yet  more  zealously  to  discharge,  in  devout  reHance,  that 
He,  who  so  signally  blessed  their  labors,  will  not  withhold 
from  a  cause,  so  often  commended  to  Him  in  their  prayers. 
His  continued  favor. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  pupils  actually  under  instruction,  besides 
seventeen  former  pupils  employed  in  various  situations  in 
the  family.  Of  the  former,  thirty-four  have  since  left. 
During  the  year  just  closed,  sixty  new  pupils  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  six  former  pupils  re-admitted.  From  the  cata- 
logue herewith  returned,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present 
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number  of  pupils  is  two  hundred,  being  a  large  increase  on 
the  number  of  any  previous  year,  and  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Institution  of  London,  a  much  larger  number 
of  deaf  mutes  than  has  ever  been  collected  together  in  one 
school.  Of  these  there  are  supported  by  the  State  of  New- 
York,  one  hundred  and  sixty  ;  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
three  ;  by  the  Corporation  of  NcAv-York,  thirteen;  by  their 
friends,  fourteen ;  and  by  the  Institution,  ten. 

This  large  increase  is  mainly  owing  to  the  act,  to  which 
the  Board  refer  with  high  gratification,  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  making  provision  for  four  ad- 
ditional State  pupils  from  each  Senate  District;  thus  in- 
creasinoj  the  number  of  State  beneficiaries  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

This  liberal  and  benevolent  provision  was  coupled  with 
others  yet  farther  assuring  the  continued  prosperity  and 
usefulness  of  the  Institution.  Large  as  was  the  increase 
thus  authorized,  the  result  has  proved  it  to  be  not  larger 
than  was  required.  Proper  measures  were  taken  by  the 
Board  to  diffuse,  as  widely  as  possible,  information  of  the 
benefits  thus  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  deaf  mutes ;  and  as  the  Board  had  anticipated,  the 
list  of  State  pupils  is  again  full,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  has  issued  certificates  of  admission  to  a 
considerable  number  beyond  that  provided  for  by  law,  all 
of  w  hom  have  been  received. 

The  three  new  classes  which  entered  last  Autumn  are 
composed,  in  general,  of  promising  children,  who  bid  fair, 
judging  of  their  attainments  by  the  progress  already  made,  to 
reflect  credit  on  the  Institution  and  on  the  State,  and  to  give 
practical  evidence  of  the  merits  and  advantages  of  the  ele- 
mentary works  recently  prepared  by  the  President,  and 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board. 

During  the  year  1815,  the  total  receipts  of  the  Society, 
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from  every  source,  including  the  balance  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirty-two  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year,  have  amounted  to  forty  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  and  seventy 
cents,  and  the  disbursements  have  been  thirty-nine  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars  and  forty-four  cents,  leav- 
ing in  the  Treasurer's  hands,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  De- 
cember last,  a  balance  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six 
dollars  and  twenty-sLx  cents. 

The  health  of  the  Institution  has  continued,  in  general, 
good.  In  a  community  of  two  hundred  children  and  young 
persons,  many  of  them  more  than  usually  susceptible  to 
disease,  occasional  cases  of  sickness  must  be  expected,  in 
spite  of  every  care  and  attention.  These  cases,  however, 
the  Board  are  happy  to  say,  have  been  few,  and  all  but  one 
yielded  to  judicious  medical  treatment.  The  exception  was 
a  case  of  peritonitis,  which,  occurring  in  a  female  of  delicate 
constitution,  terminated  fatally  in  thirty-six  hours  from  its 
attack. 

Sa^iuel  Sargent,  M.  D.,  the  long  tried  and  faithful  at- 
tending physician  of  the  Institution,  has  resigned  his  situation, 
and  Dr.  Nicholas  Morrell  has  been  selected  to  supply  his 
place. 

The  Board  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  express, 
in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  acknowledgments  due 
to  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  and  surgical  pro- 
fessions who  have,  from  time  to  time,  given  their  gratuitous 
services  to  the  relief  of  suffering  or  deformity,  among  the 
pupils  of  the  Institution.  During  the  past  year.  Dr.  Alfred 
C.  Post,  whose  services  were  acknowledged  in  a  former 
Report,  has  operated  with  gratifying  success  in  several  cases 
of  strabismus  and  removals  of  enlarged  tonsils  ;  and  many 
of  our  pupils  have  been  deeply  indebted  to  the  continued 
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kindness  and  attentions  of  Dr.  George  E.  Hawes,  and  Dr. 
A.  W.  Brown,  in  dental  surgery. 

The  large  increase  of  pupils  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  academical  year,  requiring  an  additional  instructor, 
the  Board  elected  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  and  possessing  the  rare  and  important  qualification 
of  familiarity  with  the  language  of  signs  from  infancy.  The 
new  teacher  has  entered  on  his  duties  with  commendable 
zeal  and  a  gratifying  prospect  of  success.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  instructors  are  the  same  who  were  mentioned  last 
year. 

In  view  of  the  rare  qualifications  and  long  and  faithful 
services  of  some  of  the  professors,  the  Board  have  felt  that 
it  would  be  sound  policy,  to  make  such  provision  as  would 
secure  to  the  Institution  the  permanent  benefit  of  their  skill 
and  experience.  With  this  conviction,  they  decided  to  erect, 
on  grounds  which  were  last  year  generously  leased  on  very 
favorable  terms,  for  twenty-one  years,  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  city,  to  the  Institution,  four  neat  and  substantial 
dwellings,  of  moderate  size,  for  the  accommodation  of  pro- 
fessors with  famihes.  These  buildings  were  commenced 
last  fall.  They  present  a  front  of  eighty-four  feet,  on  Fiftieth 
street,  by  a  depth  of  thirty-six,  and  are  under  contract  to  be 
completed  by  the  first  of  May. 

The  grounds  of  the  Institution  have  also  been  further 
improved,  in  appearance  and  convenience,  by  the  erection 
of  neat  fences,  and  of  a  bath  and  wash  house  suited  to  the 
wants  of  so  numerous  a  family. 

In  the  domestic  and  mechanical  departments,  the  Board 
have  not  found  reason  to  make  any  changes,  since  the  last 
Report.  The  various  workshops  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tution have  been  kept  in  successful  operation,  giving  to  our 
pupils,  in  the  intervals  of  study,  that  mechanical  skill,  and 
those  habits  of  industry  and  regularity,  which  will  enable 
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them  to  become  useful  and  independent  in  after  life,  and  in- 
cidentally furnishing  employment  to  several  deaf  mutes,  who, 
after  completing  their  course  of  instruction,  prefer  residing 
in,  or  near,  the  Institution,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  social 
and  religious  advantages  it  affords  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  their  last  Annual  Report,  the  Board  announced  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  "  Elementary  Lessons  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,"  prepared  by  the  Principal  of  the  Institu- 
tion. This  work  has  already  been  adopted  as  a  text  book 
for  the  elementary  classes,  in  eight  of  the  ten  American  In- 
stitutions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  in  some  in  the  British 
Isles.  It  has  even  found  its  w^ay  to  China,  where  it  is  used 
in  the  missionary  schools,  for  teaching  the  vocabulary  and 
structure  of  our  language  to  the  youth  of  the  celestial  em- 
pire. The  Board  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  the 
publication  of  a  Second  Part  of  this  important  work.  A 
Third  Part  and  a  volume  of  Scripture  Lessons  may  be 
expected  in  the  course  of  this,  or  the  next  year,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  will  complete  the  Course,  by  bringing  the  pupil  to 
that  point  at  which  he  can  profitably  use  works  prepared  for 
those  who  hear.  The  Board  regard  the  pubHcation  of  this 
Course  of  Instruction  as  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  In- 
stitution, giving  the  promise  of  greater  uniformity,  certainty 
and  solidity  in  its  future  results. 

The  edition  of  the  First  Part  having  been  exhausted,  it 
is  now  under  revision,  with  the  view  to  the  publication,  at 
an  early  day,  of  a  second  edition,  for  which  there  is  already 
a  demand. 

For  the  highly  favorable  condition  of  the  intellectual 
department,  as  testified  by  the  rapid  improvement  and  solid 
attainments  of  most  of  the  pupils  in  language ;  and  in  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  commonly  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  a  good  Enghsh  education,  the  Board  would 
refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  appointed,  as 
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has  been  usual  for  some  years  past,  to  conduct  the  annual 
examination,  at  the  close  of  the  academial  year,  in  July 
last.  This  Report,  with  specimens  of  uncorrected  original 
compositions  from  the  various  classes,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  and  will  furnish  evidence  how  far  the  Institution 
has  fulfilled  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  so  liberally 
endowed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Board  cannot  forbear  to  express  their  gratification 
at  the  presence  and  assistance,  in  the  examination,  of  the 
present  distinguished  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
Hon.  N.  S.  Benton.  The  annual  visits,  so  beneficial  to 
the  Institution,  of  several  of  his  predecessors,  which  Mr, 
Benton  has  revived,  they  hope  may  hereafter  become  an 
established  custom. 

The  Board  have  for  some  years  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  form  a  class,  for  instruction  in  articulation,  of  those  pupils, 
of  whom  we  always  have  a  few,  who  either  having  once 
heard  and  spoken,  retain  the  ability  to  speak  more  or  less 
distinctly,  or  possess  a  partial  degree  of  hearing,  which 
systematic  cultivation  may  render  sufficiently  discriminating 
to  seize  most  or  all  of  the  articulations  of  the  human  voice. 
The  able  and  valuable  Report  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Day, 
on  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Central  and  West- 
ern Europe,  a  copy  of  which  was  annexed  to  our  last 
annual  report,  while  it  confirms  the  previous  deliberately 
formed  conviction  of  the  Board,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
attempt  to  teach  articulation  to  the  bulk  of  our  pupils,  or  to 
make  any  great  or  radical  changes  in  our  present  system  of 
instruction,  at  the  same  time  bears  testimony  to  the  satis- 
factory results  often  attained  by  teaching  articulation  to  the 
two  classes  just  mentioned.  The  power  of  utterance  of  the 
first  class,  which  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  by  disuse, 
may  be  improved,  or  at  least  preserved,  by  judicious  exercise, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  will  acquire  considerable  skill 
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in  reading  familiar  words  and  simple  sentences  on  the  lips ; 
and  many  of  the  second  class  can,  with  skill  and  perseve- 
rance, be  taught  to  speak  quite  intelligibly,  and  to  understand 
what  is  said  in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice.  To  these  two 
classes  may  perhaps  be  added  a  few  individuals  of  rare 
docility  and  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

A  reference  to  some  of  our  former  reports,  particularly 
the  fifteenth  and  twenty-second,  will  show  what  views  on 
this  subject  have  been  held  in  the  New-York  Institution. 
One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  reducing  these  views  to 
practice,  has  been  the  want  of  means  to  make  a  fair  and 
satisfactory  experiment.  In  view  of  the  present  prosperous 
condition  of  the  Institution,  involving  some  degree  of  obli- 
gation to  attempt  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  whatever  has  been 
done  with  encouraging  success  elsewhere,  the  Board  have 
judged  that  the  proper  time  has  arrived  for  making  the  trial. 
We  indeed  regard  it  as  very  problematical,  whether,  in  many 
cases,  the  acquisitions  of  those  practiced  in  articulation,  will 
give  them  any  important  social  advantages  over  those  pupils 
who  now  readily  converse  with  their  friends  by  signs  and 
by  the  manual  alphabet,  and  with  strangers  by  writing  ;  but 
a  consideration  of  some  moment  is  the  aid  which  even  an 
imperfect  articulation  may  give  in  emergencies,  when  a  deaf 
mute,  thrown  among  persons  ignorant  of  signs,  is  either 
under  the  necessity  of  making  his  wishes  known  to  persons 
unable  to  read,  or  finds  writing  far  too  slow  a  medium  to 
summon  help,  or  to  make  explanations  in  cases  that  will  not 
admit  of  delay. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Instruction  on  this 
subject  is  hereunto  annexed. 

The  collection  of  books  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  the  Library  of  the  Institution,  has  been  much 
enlarged  by  the  accession  of  a  number  of  valuable  works, 
together  with  the  annual  reports  of  several  European  insti- 
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tutions,  and  other  documents,  collected  by  Mr.  Day,  during 
his  tour  on  the  continent.  A  catalogue  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  moral  and  religious  instruction  imparted  in  the  Insti- 
tution, which  has  been  crowned  in  many  cases  with  evident 
proofs  of  the  divine  blessing,  is  still  continued  with  unwearied 
zeal.  Avoiding  strictly  sectarian  topics,  our  aim  has  been 
to  give  clear  views  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  to 
illustrate  the  providence  of  God  by  the  narratives  of  Sacred 
History,  and  to  interest  the  feelings  in  the  hfe  and  sufferings 
of  Jesus.  A  religious  lesson  is  explained  every  Saturday  in 
each  class,  to  be  committed  to  memory  on  the  Sabbath. 
In  the  younger  classes  these  lessons  are  prepared  expressly 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  for  those  more  advanced,  they  con- 
sist of  select  portions  of  Scripture. 

We  desire  here  to  acknowledge  our  frequent  obligations 
to  the  New- York  Bible  Society,  by  which  the  pupils  of  the 
Institution  have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with  copies  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  for  some  years  past. 

Of  the  various  topics  connected  with  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  of  greater  import- 
ance, than  the  early  training  which  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren should  receive,  before  they  reach  the  regular  age  of 
admission  into  an  institution.  This  age  has,  after  mature 
deliberation,  been  fixed,  in  this  and  several  other  States,  for 
those  who  are  educated  at  the  public  expense,  at  twelve 
years,  and  the  experience  of  several  years  confirms  the 
Board  in  the  behef,  that  this  is,  in  many  points  of  view, 
the  most  advantageous  period  to  begin  the  regular  educa- 
tion of  deaf-mute  youth.  A  course  of  instruction  termina- 
ting at  eighteen  or  twenty,  will  take  in  that  critical  period 
in  which  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  capable  of  the  greatest 
efforts  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  in  which  the 
character  of  the  individual  is  usually  formed  for  life.  Hence 
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not  only  the  intellectual,  but  the  mechanical,  and  what  is 
of  yet  higher  importance,  the  moral  instruction  imparted 
in  the  Institution,  will  produce  more  soHd  and  durable 
results  than  would,  other  things  being  equal,  be  attained  in 
a  course  of  the  same  length,  terminating  when  the  mental 
faculties  and  physical  powers  are  but  half  developed,  and 
when  the  moral  character  is  yet  highly  susceptible  to  the 
impression  of  unfavorable  circumstances. 

Still  it  is,  on  the  other  -hand,  very  important  that  deaf- 
mute  children  should  receive,  in  the  tender  years  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  a  share  of  that  family  instruction  from  which 
they  are  now  to  a  melancholy  extent  excluded.  It  is  this 
exclusion,  to  which  they  are  condemned,  far  more  from  the 
ignorance  of  their  relatives  of  the  proper  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  deaf,  than  from  the  inability  of  the  latter 
to  hear  the  words  of  instruction  and  admonition  addressed 
to  their  brothers  and  sisters,  that  makes  their  lot  so  pecuh- 
arly  desolate,  and  that  must  be  regarded  as  the  main  cause 
of  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  so  many  educated  deaf- 
mutes,  as  compared  with  well  educated  persons,  whose  prog- 
ress in  the  acquisition  of  language,  and  of  knowledge 
through  language,  dates  from  the  cradle. 

This  early  neglect,  from  which  deaf-mute  children  have 
suffered  from  time  immemorial,  and  still  suffer  to  a  great 
and  most  lamentable  extent,  cannot  be,  at  least  in  many 
cases,  ascribed  to  indifference.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  parental  affection  is  generally  stronger  in  proportion  to 
the  helplessness  of  its  objects,  and  there  are  very  few 
parents  who  do  not  eagerly  embrace  every  hope  held  out  to 
them  of  restoring  their  children  to  hearing,  fallacious  as 
such  hopes  ahnost  invariably  prove.  Moreover,  self-love 
alone,  would  lead  families  containing  deaf-mute  children,  to 
use  all  the  means  known  to  them,  for  the  development  of 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  these  unfortunate  children;  for 
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tliere  are  few  heavier  afflictions  to  a  family,  than  a  child 
growing  up  incapable  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  insensible 
to  reproof,  unconscious  even  of  moral  right  and  wrong. 

There  are  three  or  four  hundred  families  in  the  State, 
containing  deaf-mute  children  under  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
the  same  calamity  is  probably  destined  to  cast  a  gloom 
over  many  families  now  free  from  it.  Next  to  educating 
their  children  when  they  arrive  at  the  most  favorable  age 
for  instruction,  we  cannot  render  .these  afflicted  families  a 
greater  service,  than  by  pointing  out  the  means  which  any 
person  of  common  sense  and  common  inteUigence  may  use 
to  begin  their  education  at  home.  We  have  met  with  some 
touching  instances,  especially  on  the  part  of  mothers  and 
sisters,  of  devotedness  and  gratifying  success  in  this  labor 
of  love ;  and  feel  assured  that  such  instances  would  be  far 
more  common,  if  those  who  are  anxious  to  train  their  deaf 
and  dumb  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  were  encour- 
aged by  the  success,  and  guided  by  the  experience  of  others 
who  have  preceded  the^n  in  the  same  explored  path. 

We  will  not  say  that  parents  can,  in  general,  hope  to 
enable  these  children  to  read  books  or  converse  by  writing, 
— this  result  can  hardly  be  expected  except  from  the  perse- 
vering and  uninterrupted  labors  of  an  experienced  teacher 
for  years  ;  but  they  can,  with  very  little  trouble,  form  for  the 
child,  or  aid  him  in  forming,  a  dialect  of  words,  or  signs, 
or  both,  sufficient,  not  only  for  all  necessary  communica- 
tions relating  to  the  wants  or  the  wishes  of  the  parties,  but 
even  for  alfording  to  the  deaf  child  no  trifling  amount  of 
social  enjoyment,  and  of  practical  moral  instruction. 

With  those  children  who  are  either  born  deaf,  or  lost 
their  hearing  before  learning  to  speak  intelligibly,  the  instru- 
ment in  this  work  must,  of  course,  be  the  natural  language 
of  gestures.  Let  early  efforts  be  made  to  communicate 
with  the  child  by  motions  of  the  hands  and  expressions 
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of  the  countenance.  Apply  any  signs,  no  matter  what,  so 
the  parties  can  easily  make  and  remember  them,  to  the 
persons  and  objects  around  him.  Contrive  hourly  little 
errands  which  he  can  execute,  beginning  with  the  simple 
bringing  of  objects,  or  calling  of  persons  in  the  room,  and 
thence  extending  them  into  other  rooms,  to  the  barn,  gar- 
den, or  orchard,  where  he  may  be  sent,  to  call  his  father  to 
dinner,  to  feed  chickens,  gather  fruit,  or  drive  animals 
from  mischief  As  the  skill  of  each  party  in  sign-making 
improves,  he  can  be  employed  to  convey  messages  to  a 
third  person,  and  if  he  be  occasionally  sent  to  some  of  the 
neighbors  little  skilled  in  signs,  he  will  have  profitable 
opportunities  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  making  his  busi- 
ness known.  The  child  will  testify,  perhaps,  even  more 
than  other  children,  willingness  to  be  employed,  and  pride  in 
his  ability  to  discharge  such  commissions. 

As  soon  as  the  deaf  child  meets  encouragement,  aid  and 
success  in  his  instinctive  efforts  to  make  his  wants  known, 
and  to  communicate  his  thoughts  and  little  discoveries,  he 
will  devote  all  his  faculties  to  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  his  vocabulary  of  signs.  He  will  designate  his  acquaint- 
ances by  a  scar  on  the  face,  a  peculiarity  of  dress,  or  some 
characteristic  action.  Tools  he  will  figure  by  the  action  of 
using  them,  and  the  same  signs  with  the  addition  perhaps 
of  a  sign  for  man  or  woman,  will  denote  the  workmen  who 
may  use  those  tools.  The  signs  for  fruit  will  probably  be 
the  actions  of  gathering  from  the  tree  and  eating,  and  various 
objects  will  be  designated  by  imitating  some  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  of  procuring,  or  of  preparing  for  use. 
Thus  milk  may  be  denoted  by  the  act  of  milking,  hay  by 
that  of  mowing,  cheese  by  that  of  pressing,  (represented  by 
holding  the  palms  of  the  hands  as  if  to  compress  some  body 
supposed  to  be  held  between  them,)  bread  by  that  of  knead- 
ing, or  of  cutting  a  slice  from  a  loaf,  and  jne  by  that  of  cut- 
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ting  a  piece  out  of  the  platter,  (one  hand  usually  supposed 
to  be  the  knife,  and  the  other  the  platter).  The  action  of 
chopping,  or  of  sawing,  wood,  (made  by  supposing  the  right 
hand  to  be  the  axe,  or  saw,  and  the  left  arm  the  log  on  which 
it  is  used,)  may  denote  wood  ;  and  that  of  shearing  a  sheep, 
(imitated  by  supposing  the  left  arm  to  be  the  sheep,  and  the 
first  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  the  shears,)  may  stand 
according  to  the  connection,  for  a  sheep  and  for  wool. 

Other  domestic  animals  may  be  denoted  by  putting  the 
hands  or  fingers  to  the  head,  to  represent  the  forms  of  their 
horns  ;  or  the  thumb  and  forefinger  to  the  mouth  to  imitate 
their  bills ;  by  mimicking  with  the  hand  under  the  chin  the 
motion  of  a  swine's  snout ;  by  patting  the  thigh  as  if  to  call 
a  dog ;  by  drawing  the  thumb  and  finger  fi-om  the  corner  of 
the  mouth,  to  represent  the  whiskers  of  a  cat ;  by  placing 
one  or  two  fingers  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  imitating 
the  motions  of  a  horse's  ears,  or  by  the  act  of  riding, 
represented  by  placing  the  fingers  of  one  hand  astride  the 
other.  The  young  are  usually  distinguished  by  a  reference 
to  their  size  and  playfulness  ;  and  the  male  and  female  are 
best  designated  by  giving  the  child  some  general  sign  which 
he  may  learn  by  usage  to  apply  to  all  animals  whose  sex  is 
distinguishable.  The  signs  used  in  our  institutions,  are  the 
motion  of  taking  hold  of  the  hat  for  a  male,  and  of  drawing 
the  thumb  down  the  side  of  the  face,  (referring  to  the  cap 
or  bonnet  tied  under  the  chin,)  for  a  female.  These  signs 
applied  to  animals,  indeed  appear  as  arbitrary  as  words ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  usefulness  of  signs  that  they 
should  be  strictly  natural.  The  great  end  is  intelligibility 
and  convenience. 

Places  are  denoted  by  pointing  to  them,  by  describing 
the  localities,  as  a  tree,  rock,  spring,  fence,  or  pond ;  by 
reference  to  some  known  incident,  or  by  the  sign  for  the 
owner  of  the  field  or  dwelling,  and  finally  by  signs  descrip- 
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tive  of  use.  Thus  a  building  in  general  being  denoted  by 
carrying  up  the  hands  to  represent  the  walls,  and  joining 
them  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  roof, — a  church  is  represented 
by  adding  to  this  the  sign  for  devotion,  (formed  by  holding 
up  the  hands,  as  in  pubhc  prayer)  ;  a  school  by  that  of  read- 
ing or  speUing ;  a  stable  by  reference  to  a  horse ;  and  a 
dwelling  by  the  actions  of  eating  and  sleeping.  The  sign 
for  roof  repeated  several  times,  represents  an  assemblage  of 
roofs,  i.  e.  a  town,  and  rubbing  the  hands  together  in  imita- 
tion of  mill  stones,  recalls  a  mill 

With  respect  to  ideas  of  time,  morning,  noon  and  night 
are  easily  signified  by  reference  to  the  position  of  the  sun ; 
days  by  describing  his  diurnal  course ;  weeks  by  the  sign 
for  devotion  and  seven,  (joining  the  hands  with  three  fingers 
of  one  hand  shut  so  as  to  count  seven)  ;  months  by  the  new 
moon,  (the  thumb  and  finger  form  a  half  circle  on  the  side 
of  the  face,)  or  by  the  page  of  an  almanac ;  hours  by  the 
hands  of  a  clock ;  and  for  years  uneducated  deaf  mutes 
usually  make  the  sign  for  winter,  (the  cold  season,)  but  in 
our  institutions  we  make  one  hand  describe  a  circle  round 
the  other  to  mark  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun.  To-morrow  is  expressed  with  much  significance 
by  the  sign  for  sleep  and  awaking ;  and  yesterday  by  the 
sign  for  sleep  followed  by  pointing  back  over  the  shoulder. 
This  last  is  the  general  sign  for  the  past,  as  pointing  forward 
is  for  the  future,  and  presenting  the  hands  horizontally  on 
each  side  of  the  person  for  the  present ;  .or,  in  other  words, 
for  was^  will  be,  and  is.  Many  of  these  signs,  it  is  true,  are 
such  as  an  uneducated  deaf  mute  would  not  be  hkely  to 
devise,  but  a  little  use  in  the  family,  in  circumstances  in 
which  hearing  persons  would  use  the  corresponding  words, 
will  make  them  intelligible.  The  days  of  the  week  are 
best  expressed  by  their  initial  letters  made  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  manual  alphabet,  describing  at  the  same  time 
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a  small  circle  in  the  air.  It  is  only  to  be  observed  that 
H  stands  for  Thursday,  and  for  the  Sabbath  the  sign  of 
devotion. 

One  of  the  most  natural  and  universally  intelligible  classes 
of  signs,  consists  in  the  literal  imitation  of  actions ;  but 
where  this  imitation  would  be  too  violent  and  untrraceful, 
or  would  take  up  too  much  room,  actions  may  be  repre- 
sented on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  hands  or  fingers.  Thus 
dancing  is  represented  by  dancing  two  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  on  the  palm  of  the  left,  and  skating  by  curving  the 
two  index  fingers  in  the  form  of  skate  runners  and  giving 
them  a  corresponding  motion. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  many  of  the  signs 
we  have  described  would  be  unintelligible  to  deaf  mutes 
when  presented  to  them  for  the  first  time.  The  expressions 
of  the  countenance,  the  imitation  of  actions,  and  the  ges- 
tures expressing  the  form  and  size  of  objects,  they  will 
universally  understand,  and  beginning  with  these,  a  skillful 
sign-maker  will  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  explain  to  a  deaf 
mute,  any  sign  not  representing  relations  too  much  beyond 
the  range  of  his  ideas.  Without  presuming  to  undertake 
the  Herculean  and  often  vain  labor,  of  describing  even  the 
principal  of  the  innumerable  signs  used  in  our  institutions, 
the  examples  which  we  have  given,  may  enable  any  person 
of  quick  perceptions  and  ready  invention,  to  aid  a  deaf  child 
in  improving  and  extending  his  pantomimic  dialect.  It  is 
certain  that  the  faculties  of  the  child  will  develope  more 
rapidly,  where  he  can  learn  convenient  and  expressive  signs 
from  those  around  him,  than  when  he  is  left  to  his  own 
unaided  efibrts  in  devising  gestures,  often  too  little  distin- 
guishable one  from  another.  When  a  beginning  is  once 
made,  when  the  parties  have  acquired  some  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  by  prac- 
tice, some  skill  in  mimickry,  and  especially  in  that  exprcs- 
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language  of  signs  all  its  significance,  life  and  animation,  and 
in  which  the  deaf  mute  will  be  the  best  master,  the  progress 
of  both  the  learner  and  his  friends  in  the  language  will  be 
pleasant  and  rapid.    Many  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  five  or 
six  years  old  has,  by  such  means  as  we  have  described, 
been  enabled  not  merely  to  make  its  wants  known,  but  to 
narrate  in  gestures  all  incidents  which  it  has  witnessed,  or 
borne  a  part  in,  and  to  specify  time,  place  and  actors.  Such 
a  child  will  understand,  as  readily  as  a  hearing  child  of  the 
game  age,  the  motives  of  actions,  and  will  delight  in  learning 
from  one  friend,  and  in  repeating  to  another  little  narratives 
embracing  interesting  incidents.  ^ 

The  effects,  on  the  character  of  the  child,  of  such  a 
course,  when  accompanied  by  uniform  kindness,  without 
undue  indulgence,  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  training 
of  children,  will  richly  reward  the  trifling  labor  bestowed. 
Activity  will  be  given  to  his  hitherto  dormant  faculties.  His 
reasoning  powers  will  begin  to  develope ;  his  social  and 
family  affections  will  acquire  new  strength.  Generosity, 
love  and  confidence  will  take  the  place  of  selfishness,  dull- 
ness and  suspicion.    He  will  think  more  clearly,  understand 
from  day  to  day  more  readily,  testify  for  those  around  him 
far  stronger  interest,  and  show  his  superiors  more  ready 
respect  and  obedience.    Nay,  more ;  his  moral  sentiments 
will  rapidly  develope  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  facts 
and  incidents  which  can  be  communicated  to  him.    He  will 
cheerfully  adopt  the  feelings  expressed  by  his  friends  with 
regard  to  actions  and  actors,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  form 
without  assistance,  and  to  express  spontaneously,  correct 
judgments  on  many  moral  subjects. 

It  will  be  of  use  to  the  parent,  in  giving  definiteness  and 
dearness  to  the  child's  moral  notions,  to  have  signs  appro- 
priated to  the  principal  of  these  notions.  Obedience  is  ex- 
pressed by  bending  the  head  as  in  submission  to  a  superior ; 
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disobedience  by  a  saucy  look  and  by  throwing  out  the  elbow ; 
truth  by  describing  with  the  finger  a  straight  hne  forward 
from  the  hps ;  falsehood  by  running  the  finger  across  the 
lips,  as  if  to  say  the  words  go  wide  of  the  fact ;  the  sign 
for  good  is  a  gesture  of  approbation  usually  made  by  putting 
the  hand  to  the  lips ;  and  for  bad,  we  throw  the  hand  (with 
the  palm  turned  downward)  from  the  lips  with  a  corres- 
ponding expression  and  emphasis.  Theft  is  signified  by  pre- 
tending to  take  with  one  hand  something  slily  from  under 
the  other ;  rectitude,  like  truth,  is  denoted  by  a  straight  line, 
with  the  difference  that,  as  this  refers  to  actions,  the  line  is 
described  on  the  hand  instead  of  from  the  lips ;  wro7ig  doing 
of  course  requires  a  crooked  line ;  a  mistake  is  usually  sig- 
nified by  chucking  the  hand  against  the  chin ;  deception  by 
an  allusion  to  the  expression  of  leading  by  the  nose ;  justice 
by  an  allusion  to  the  equal  scale,  two  circles  formed  by 
the  thumbs  and  forefingers  being  joined  at  equal  heights ; 
and  injustice,  or  partiality,  is  signified  by  raising  one  of  those 
circles  and  depressing  the  other. 

We  use  an  expressive  stroke  of  one  side  of  the  forefinger, 
on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  to  signify  law,  or  commandment ; 
and  the  point  of  the  same  finger  is  struck  downward  upon 
the  palm,  (as  if  pointing  out  an  entry  in  an  account  book,)  to 
denote  a  debt,  fine,  or  tax,  A  similar  motion  of  the  fore- 
finger alone,  without  the  other  hand,  we  use  to  express  duty 
or  necessity,  corresponding  to  the  verbs  must  and  ought. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  he  has  only  to  make  the 
signs  in  order  to  be  understood  by  a  deaf  mute  who  has  not 
learned  to  use  these  signs.  Many  of  the  signs  which  liave 
been  described,  at  least  in  the  manner  in  which  they  will  pro- 
bably be  made  by  beginners,  will  require,  when  first  used,  as 
particular  explanation  and  illustration  as  the  corresponding 
words  would  require.  The  advantages  of  the  signs  are, 
that  they  are  more  easily  associated  with  the  expression  of 
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the  countenance,  which,  for  a  deaf  mute,  alone  gives  signi- 
ficance and  interest  to  conversation ;  that  they  admit  far 
greater  rapidity  of  communication,  and  are  far  more  easily 
remembered  by  deaf  mutes,  especially  by  young  children, 
who  will  learn  to  make  fifty  signs  sooner  than  to  put  together 
the  letters  of  one  word.  The  mode  of  explanation  is  by 
applying  the  signs  to  known  facts,  or  by  representing  scenes 
in  pantomime  in  which  some  given  idea  shall  be  prominent* 
Our  new  pupils  learn  the  signs  used  in  the  Institution  in  a 
very  short  time,  by  merely  seeing  others  use  them  in  con- 
versation. If  there  should  happen  to  be  an  educated  deaf 
mute  residing  within  a  few  miles  of  a  family  containing  Sr 
deaf-mute  child,  which  will  generally  be  the  case,  his  ac- 
quaintance should  by  all  means  be  sought.  An  intelligent 
deaf  mute  will,  by  examples,  give  a  better  idea  of  signs  than 
can  be  imparted  by  writing  a  volume. 

For  those  who  only  wish  to  acquire  the  ability  of  con- 
versing with  a  deaf  mute  by  signs,  it  is  neither  practicable 
nor  necessary  to  have  a  sign  for  every  word.  The  articles, 
pronouns  and  other  auxiliary  and  connecting  words,  have  no 
corresponding  signs  in  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  This  dialect  consists  at  first  of  signs  for  objects, 
actions  and  quahties.  In  proportion  as  it  is  cultivated  and 
improved,  signs  derived  chiefly  from  metaphor  and  allegory 
will  multiply  to  express  ideas ;  but  these  last  named  signs 
correspond  to  no  particular  part  of  speech.  The  same  sign, 
for  instance,  expresses  the  noun  falsehood^  the  adjective  false, 
the  verb  to  lie,  the  adverb  falsely  and  with  the  addition  some- 
times of  a  sign  for  person,  the  noun,  liar.  Our  institutions^ 
indeed,  possess  signs  for  the  different  parts  of  speech,  and  for 
all  the  connecting  particles ;  and  these  are  found  very  useful 
in  dictating  sentences,  but  are  never  used  in  conversation, 
narration,  or  in  imparting  practical  or  moral  instruction. 

We  have  already  given  several  examples  of  signs  founded 
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on  metaphor  and  allegory.  We  will  add  a  few  more.  Love 
is  expressed  by  the  act  of  pressing  to  the  heart ;  and  aver^ 
sion  by  that  of  pushing  from  us.  Joy  by  clapping  the  hands  ; 
and  grief  by  rubbing  the  clenched  hand  upon  the  breast. 
Pleasure  by  gently  moving  the  palm  over  the  heart ;  and 
a7iger  by  striking  the  fingers  upward  along  the  bosom,  (an 
allusion  to  the  phrase,  "his  blood  is  up)."  One  who  possesses 
the  complete  control  over  the  muscles,  particularly  of  the 
face,  which  constitutes  the  faculty  of  mimickry,  can  make 
these  and  similar  ideas  intelligible,  without  the  allegorical 
gestures ;  but  in  most  cases  the  latter  are  very  useful ;  for 
though  very  few  persons  will  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
expression  of  real  feeling,  it  is  not  every  one  that  can  call 
up  at  will  the  expressions  of  emotions  which  he  does  not  at 
the  moment  feel. 

For  the  verb  understand^  we  press  the  tip  of  the  forefinger 
on  the  forehead,  to  mark  the  entrance  of  an  idea  ;  for  know^ 
the  open  hand,  (the  sign  for  property  when  directed  toward 
the  owner,)  is  laid  on  the  forehead  to  express  the  previous 
possession  of  the  idea ;  for  / forget^  the  hand  is  drawn  away 
from  the  brow,  as  if  to  say  /  have  lost  the  knowledge.  In 
short  the  numerous  class  of  words  relating  to  the  intellect 
and  its  operations,  will  find  their  appropriate  signs  by  refer- 
ence to  the  forehead,  as  those  relating  to  the  affections  aro 
referred  to  the  heart. 

We  will  mention  only  one  other  allegorical  sign,  that  for 
always^  or  forever^  which,  when  made  with  prolonged  em- 
phasis, represents  eternity.  It  is  formed  by  repeatedly  de- 
scribing circles  in  the  air  with  the  finger. 

The  sign  for  God,  it  will  be  easily  divined,  is  made  by 
xeverentially  pointing  to  heaven ;  and  for  the  Saviour  we 
touch  the  palm  of  each  hand,  with  the  point  of  each  index 
finger,  to  denote  the  prints  of  the  nails.  The  ideas  which 
the  child  will  annex  to  these  signs,  will  necessarily  be  vague 
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and  imperfect ;  still,  if  made  on  suitable  occasions,  and  with 
solemnity  and  impressiveness,  the  effect  will  be  favorable, 
and  the  mind  of  the  child  will  be  somewhat  prepared  for  the 
fuller  explanation  which  he  will  receive  at  the  Institution. 

All  children  delight  in  pictures  as  soon  as  they  become 
able  to  perceive  the  resemblances  intended ;  and  cuts  will 
be  found  peculiarly  useful  in  awakening  the  attention,  or  ex- 
citing the  mental  activity  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child,  parti- 
cularly if  he  is  at  first  dull  and  backward.  In  attempting  to 
communicate  to  him,  for  instance,  an  incident  relating  to 
some  animal,  the  picture  of  that  animal  will  render  important 
assistance.  As  the  skill  of  each  party  in  sign-making  im- 
proves, he  may  be  encouraged  to  describe,  in  signs,  pictures 
representing  familiar  occupations  and  incidents.  In  this 
way  there  will  be  greater  certainty  that  the  parties  under- 
stand each  other.  From  this  the  passage  is  easy  to  explana- 
tions of  the  previous  history,  character,  and  motives  of  the 
persons,  and  of  the  consequences  of  the  scenes  represented. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  child  may  acquire  with  ease, 
from  an  intelligent  companion,  while  looking  over  a  series 
of  historical  pictures,  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  main 
outlines  of  Scripture  history,  and  of  the  history  of  his 
own  country.  Facts,  natural  history  and  geography  can, 
in  Uke  manner,  be  imparted  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
mental  and  moral  faculties  of  the  deaf  mute,  by  means  of  the 
language  of  gestures.  The  teaching  of  words,  though  equal 
success  cannot  in  general  be  expected,  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  neglected.  The  ability  to  converse  by  signs  indepen- 
dently of  words,  all,  who  live  in  daily  communication  with  a 
deaf  child,  can  acquire  with  hardly  any  sensible  labor ;  but 
the  latter  can  only  acquire  the  ability  to  converse  by  words 
independently  of  signs,  through  great  perseverance,  combined 
with  considerable  talent  and  no  common  patience,  on  the 
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part  of  his  instructors.  The  acquisition  of  single  words 
which  can  be  employed  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  dialect 
of  signs,  or  which  are  equivalent  to  some  familiar  signs,  is, 
however,  very  easy ;  and  the  progress  of  the  child,  when 
he  comes  to  school,  will  be  much  facilitated  by  such  previ- 
ous instruction.  He  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  accustomed 
to  write  neatly  with  a  pen,  to  spell  words  by  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  to  make  the  figures  used  in  the  notation  of 
numbers.  With  a  little  pains  he  may  be  taught  a  considera- 
ble number  of  words,  not  merely  names  of  persons,  places 
and  objects,  but  even  names  of  qualities,  actions  and  feelings. 

The  first  few  words  taught  to  a  deaf  child  should  be  com- 
posed of  few  letters,  and  they  should  be  the  names  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  of  familiar  objects,  (as  dog,  cat,  cow, 
hat,)  of  acquaintances,  and  of  well  known  places.  As  pro- 
per names  are  often  too  long,  it  will  be  useful  to  abbreviate 
them.  These  abbreviations  made  by  the  manual  alphabet, 
will  be  readily  adopted  as  the  signs  for  persons  and  places, 
and  after  a  little  practice  has  increased  the  child's  ability  to 
recollect  words,  he  may  easily  be  induced  to  spell  on  the 
fingers,  or  to  write  the  names  of  objects  of  which  he  may 
wish  to  speak,  instead  of  making  signs  for  them,  and  this 
the  rather,  that  he  will  find  the  words  more  readily  intelligi- 
ble than  the  signs  to  most  of  his  acquaintances.  He  should 
be  early  taught  the  words  father,  mother,  brother  and  sister, 
uncle,  aunt  and  cousin.  These  he  will  at  first  regard,  as 
other  children  do,  as  proper  names,  till  he  finds  them  used 
to  express  similar  relations  in  other  families. 

When  the  deaf  mute  finds  that  he  can  converse  to  some 
extent  by  means  of  words,  with  persons  who  do  not  under- 
stand his  signs,  he  will  take  more  interest  in  that  mode  of 
communication.  His  progress  may  be  promoted  by  often 
sending  him  on  errands  which  he  can  make  known  by  writ- 
ing one  or  two  words. 
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Adjectives  may  be  taught  by  contrast,  in  connection  with 
nouns,  as  a  white  hat,  a  black  hat ;  a  large  dog,  a  small  dog ; 
or  if  the  child  is  accustomed  to  make  one  sign  for  the  ob- 
ject, and  another  for  its  color,  size,  age,  form,  or  other  dis- 
tinctive qualities,  he  may  easily  be  led  to  substitute  two 
words  for  his  two  signs. 

Verbs  representing  sensible  actions  are,  perhaps,  best 
taught  in  the  imperative,  by  spelling  on  the  fingers  such  brief 
directions  as  these  :  Run,  Cut  wood.  Bring  water.  Feed 
the  pigs.    Call  father  to  dinner. 

In  forming  sentences  to  narrate  facts,  there  will  be  con- 
sjiderable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  various,  and  often  very 
irregular,  inflections  of  verbs.  The  use  of  the  auxiliary, 
will,  is  comparatively  easy,  because  it  has  in  the  style  of 
conversation  no  variation  of  number  and  person.  Thus 
such  sentences  as  the  following  may  be  taught.  "  Uncle 
John  will  come  to-morrow."  "Father  will  go  to  town 
Saturday."  "  I  will  give  you  some  apples."  The  pronouns, 
I,  we  and  you,  with  their  corresponding  inflections,  mc,  my, 
us,  our,  your,  are  learned  by  usage  without  much  difficulty. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  undertake,  with  more  method 
and  regularity,  the  instruction  of  a  deaf-mute  child  in  Ian- 
guage,  are  referred  to  the  elementary  work  of  Mr.  Peet, 
mentioned  in  a  previous  page  of  this  Report. 

Where  such  regular  instruction  is  not  contemplated,  it 
will  still  be  useful  to  teach  a  number  of  verbs  and  adjectives, 
expressing  moral  and  intellectual  ideas.  This  will  save  the 
friends  of  the  child  some  labor  in  learning  the  correspond- 
ing signs,  and  will  enable  the  deaf  mute  to  hold  some  sort 
of  conversation  with  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  signs. 
Words  of  few  letters  and  of  easy  comprehension  are,  of 
course,  to  be  preferred.* 

*  Such,  for  instance,  as  love,  hate,  wish,  fear,  hope,  mean,  (intend,)  can,  may,  mnrt, 
work,  play,  live,  die,  think,  know,  believe ;  glad,  sorry,  bold,  strong,  weak,  sick,  well, 
rich,  poor,  proud ;  and  the  mterrogations,  who?  when  ?  where  ?  how  ?  how  much  7  why  ? 
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Tlie  manual  alphabet  has  many  advantages  over  writing 
as  an  instrument  of  communication.  It  can  be  used  at  a 
considerable  distance,  or  in  circumstances  in  which  writing 
materials  cannot  be  obtained,  or,  owing,  for  example,  to  want 
of  light,  descending  rain,  or  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  can- 
not be  used.  Educated  deaf  mutes  can  even  converse  in 
the  dark,  one  feeling  the  successive  letters  formed  by  the 
other.  Still,  writing  has  the  advantage  of  more  general  in- 
telligibiUty,  and  of  being  fixed,  thus  enabling  the  deaf  mute 
to  study  his  lessons  deliberately,  and  to  dwell  on  the  form  of 
each  word  long  enough  to  fix  it  in  the  memory. 

If  those  whose  children  are  to  be  sent  to  us  for  instruc- 
tion should  generally  endeavor,  with  a  little  patience  and 
perseverance,  to  put  some  of  the  foregoing  directions  in 
practice,  we  should  have  far  less  cause  than  at  present,  to 
lament  the  slowness  and  backwardness  of  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  pupils,  or  their  difficulty  in  recollecting  words, 
and  in  seizing  ideas  beyond  the  visible  material  world. 

It  is  matter  of  experience,  that  a  deaf-mute  child  which 
has  been  the  object  of  this  care  and  attention,  will,  in  the 
school,  far  outstrip  one  of  equal  natural  capacity  whose 
early  years  have  been  entirely  neglected.  Hence  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  former  class  than  of  the  latter,  wiU 
reach  that  degree  of  improvement  which  too  many  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  fail  to  attain,  the  ability  to  derive,  from  the 
perusal  of  books  and  newspapers,  the  solace  and  enjoyment 
that  may  compensate  for  their  social  disadvantages.* 

A  different  course  may  be  advisable  with  those  children 
who  have  lost  their  hearing  after  learning  to  speak ;  and  a 
different  one  still  with  those  who,  though  unable  to  hear  the 

*  Where  the  parents  or  members  of  the  family,  either  for  want  of  leisure,  or  scholar- 
ahip,  are  not  able  to  teach  the  child  at  home,  he  ehould  bo  sent  to  the  District  School, 
whoro  ho  can  at  least  learn  to  write ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  many  cases  the  teacher, 
who  may  happen  to  see  these  diiections,  will  bestow  a  little  pauis  in  putting  them  into 
practice. 
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tones  of  ordinary  conversation,  can  yet  be  taught  to  dis- 
criminate and  imitate  words  uttered  in  a  raised  voice. 

These  last  may  sometimes  be  much  benefited  by  merely 
shouting  words  into  their  ears,  provided  care  is  taken,  at 
the  same  time,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  by 
pointing  to  the  objects,  persons,  or  actions  named,  or  by 
such  natural  gestures  as  have  been  described.  A  few  ex- 
periments will  enable  a  judicious  parent  to  judge  whether  the 
degree  of  hearing  is  such  as  to  hold  out  encouragement  for 
perseverance.  If  the  prospect  appears  unpromising,  they 
should  be  treated  as  children  who  are  totally  deaf.  The 
partial  hearing  possessed  by  many  deaf  mutes  is,  however, 
when  the  human  voice  is  utterly  undistinguishable,  often 
useful  in  giving  warning  of  danger. 

With  regard  to  those  children  who  retain  the  ability  to 
articulate  a  few  words  only,  it  is  often  better  to  encourage 
tliem  to  make  signs  in  connection  with  the  words  they  know, 
the  utterance  of  which  should  be  preserved  by  use,  than  to 
attempt  the  laborious  task  of  teaching  them  to  articulate 
many  new  words.  It  is,  however,  very  important  that  all 
deaf  children  should  be  taught  to  make,  and  encouraged 
often  to  make,  noises,  if  articulate  so  much  the  better,  but  if 
inarticulate,  still  not  useless,  which  may  serve  the  purpose 
of  calling  domestic  animals,  of  summoning  help  in  emer- 
gencies, and  of  controlling  a  horse  accustomed  to  their 
voice.  Many  deaf  persons  have  been  indebted,  for  safety 
of  hfe  and  limb,  to  this  ability. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  case  of  those  children  who, 
after  becoming  deaf,  retain  the  abihty  to  talk  quite  fluently 
and  intelligibly.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  articula- 
tion of  these  grows  more  and  more  unnatural  and  indistinct 
as  they  grow  up.  Still  they  can,  in  many  cases,  make 
themselves  perfectly  understood,  on  all  familiar  topics,  by 
those  accustomed  to  them.    Where  the  individual  has  hap- 
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pily  learned  to  read  and  write  before  his  misfortune,  he  will 
often  take  great  delight  in  reading ;  and  in  cases  not  very 
rare,  such  persons  have,  without  particular  instruction,  be- 
come distinguished  for  intelligence.  Still  the  difficulty  of 
sharing  in  social  intercourse,  and  of  taking  part  in  occasions 
of  pubhc  interest,  throws  a  deep  gloom  on  their  lot,  and 
they  are  often  known  to  make  considerable  sacrifices,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  social  privileges  and  the  public  instruc- 
tion accessible  to  them  only  through  the  language  of  signs. 

In  cases  where  deaf  children,  though  able  to  read,  are 
incapable  of  acquiring  the  other  necessary  branches  of  edu- 
cation in  ordinary  schools,  the  proper  course  is  to  send 
them  to  the  Institution.  Some  such  pupils  we  have  had, 
whose  improvement  has  been  very  rapid,  and  their  attain- 
ments much  beyond  the  average  of  persons  of  good  English 
education ;  and  who  now  look  back  on  the  time  spent  in  the 
society  of  the  Institution,  as  among  the  happiest  years  of 
their  lives. 

Often,  however,  it  happens  that  children  lose  the  faculty 
of  hearing  before  learning  to  read,  yet  still  retaining  the 
abihty  to  speak  fluently,  at  least  in  the  imperfect  prattle  of 
childhood.  In  such  cases,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve their  articulation.  Encourage  them  to  speak  much 
and  often ;  and  accustom  them  to  read  replies  on  the  lips. 
To  the  last  object,  some  patience  and  perseverance  will  be 
necessary.  Begin  with  single  and  short  words,  and  such  as 
are  most  readily  distinguishable  on  the  lips,  (as  for  instance, 
words  beginning  or  ending  with  6,  /?,  m,  v,  or  contain- 
ing the  vowel  sounds  of  aw,  o,  and  oo).  When  the  child 
will  read  readily  on  the  lips  the  names  of  persons,  objects 
and  places,  a  few  verbs,  and  some  interrogations,  as  who '/ 
where  ?  when  ?  why  ?  how  ?  how  much  ?  you  may  pass  to 
short  and  simple  sentences.  Some  years  of  practice  will 
be  necessary  to  give  the  ability  to  read  on  the  lips  to  any 
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extent,  but  a  very  little  practice  will  suffice  to  read  a  few 
words.  We  have  seen  children,  whom  their  own  friends 
have  thus  taught  to  understand  nearly  all  that  was  spoken 
to  them,  slowly  and  in  simple  language ;  under  the  necessary 
conditions  nevertheless,  which  limit  the  abihty  of  all  deaf 
persons,  however  carefully  instructed,  to  read  on  the  lips,  to 
wit,  that  the  speaker  must  speak  directly  to  them,  at  a  small 
distance,  in  a  favorable  light,  and  with  more  than  usually 
distinct  and  dehberate  utterance. 

When  the  abihty  to  read  on  the  lips  has  been  acquired  to 
some  extent,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  read  at  least  a  few 
words  of  easy  orthography.  We  would  only  advise  that 
the  beginning  be  made  not  with  the  alphabet,  but  with  short 
words  previously  known  to  the  child.  As  soon  as  the  spell- 
ing of  a  few  words  has  become  familiar,  the  manual  alpha- 
bet may  be  brought  into  use,  and  will  often  render  important 
assistance  in  cases  where,  from  indistinctness  in  the  motion 
of  the  lips,  the  distance,  or  want  of  light,  the  child  will  fail 
to  catch  the  w  ords  from  the  lips. 

A  httle  perseverance  in  following  these  directions,  may 
not  merely  prevent  a  deaf  child  from  losing  his  knowledge 
of  language,  and  with  it,  most  of  the  ideas  which  he  had 
connected  with  words ;  but  often  may  be  rewarded  by  de- 
cided and  valuable  improvement,  which,  by  further  and  more 
skillful  cultivation  in  an  institution,  may,  in  many  cases, 
reach  such  expertness,  that  the  individual  will  be  able  to 
maintain  a  conversation  with  one  accustomed  to  converse 
with  him,  with  nearly  as  much  ease  as  if  he  possessed  the 
faculty  of  hearing ;  a  result  in  general  hopeless  with  those 
who  were  deaf  from  birth. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  New- York  Institu- 
tion, (as  also  one  or  two  other  American  Institutions,)  will, 
in  future,  furnish  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  facultieSi 
of  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips,  in  cases  which  admit 
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the  hope  of  valuable  results.  These  cases  would  be  much 
more  numerous,  if  parents  and  friends  would  generally  and 
perseveringly  use  means  similar  to  those  which  we  havQ 
eketched,  for  preserving  and  improving  the  power  of  articu- 
lation where  some  degree  of  it  has  been  retained. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  the  record  of  our  labors 
for  another  year.  In  surveying  the  past  histor}^  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  Institution,  we  find  abundant  mo- 
tives for  thankfulness,  and  strong  encouragement  to  hope 
for  tlie  future  yet  more  signal  manifestations  of  the  favor  of 
Providence.  Within  a  few  years  the  number  of  our  pupils 
has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  advance  of  the  Institution 
in  the  value  of  its  results  and  in  public  estimation  has  been 
in  equal  or  greater  ratio.  Our  efforts,  in  reliance  on  the 
Divine  blessing,  shall  not  be  wanting  to  give  to  its  organiza- 
tion, and  to  its  system  of  instruction,  all  the  improvement 
which  they  may  yet  be  found  to  admit,  and  which  our  own 
experience  or  that  of  others  may  suggest. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
George  S.  Robbins,  Secretary. 
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LTST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dec.  31st,  1845. 

MALES. 


NAMES. 

Acker,  John  C. 
Ackley,  John  W. 
Andrews,  Asahel 
Archer,  George  P. 
Arnold,  Chas.  H. 
Barton,  Ebenezer 
Bell,  John  Thomas 
Benedict,  Isaac  H. 
Benedict,  Edward 
Bothwell,  Martin 
Bracy,  Thomas 
Breg,  William 
Briggs,  Abram  Lot  . 
Brown,  Peter 
Brundige,  Ananias  C. 
Bucklen,  Simeon  D. 
Burwell,  George  N. 
Camp,  James  M. 
Chappie,  Solomon  . 
Charlon,  Henry  . 
Chesebro,  Nathaniel  H 
Chestney,  William  . 
Cilly,  Benjamin  . 
Clark,  Matthew 
Coffin,  James  E.  M. 
Cornell,  Alvan  H. 
Cross,  Adelmer  . 
Cross,  George 
Cuddeback,  Cornelius 
CufFee,  Aaron  Lee  . 


TOWN. 

New-  York^ 
Stockport  ^ 
Attica^ 
Greenshurgy 
Troy, 

New-  York, 


Victory, 

Clayton, 

New  HaveUj 

Cohocton, 

Williamson, 

New-  York,  , 

Pittstown,  , 

West  Winjield, 

Perryshurgh, 

Bethany, 

Delhi, 

Ausahle, 

Brookfield, 

Saratoga  Sprin 

Bolton, 

Malone, 

Charleston, 

Jamestown, 

Cherry  Valley, 

n 

Phelps, 
Sag  Harhor^ 


COUNTY. 

N'ew-  York. 
Columbia. 
Wyoming, 
Westchester. 
Rensselaer. 
N'ew-York. 


Cayuga. 
Jefferson. 
Oswtgo. 
Steuben, 
Wayne. 
JV ew-  York. 
Rensselaer. 
JIerki?ner. 
Cattaraugus, 
Genesee. 
Jersey  Co.  Ill, 
Clinton, 
Madison. 
Saratoga. 
Warren^ 
Franklin. 
South  Carolina. 
Chautauqut. 
Olsego, 


Ontario, 
^vffolk. 
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NAMES. 

De  Hart,  Joseph, 
Donley,  William 
Driscall,  George  . 
Garrybrandt,  Zenas 
Getman,  Ozias 
Gilbert,  Gustavus  O. 
Godfrey,  John 
Golder,  John  B. 
Groesbeck,  Frederick 
Grommon,  Truman 
Grow,  Charles  M. 
Haight,  Henry 
Hall,  John  Asahel 
Harrington,  Patrick 
Harrison,  George  W. 
Harrison,  John 
Hatch,  Edward  . 
Havens,  David 
Hills,  Joseph  B.  . 
Hogenkamp,  Daniel 
Houston,  Jefferson 
Howell,  William 
Hurley,  John 
Jennings,  Theron  Y. 
Jewell,  Ephraim . 
Jobes,  George  W. 
Jones,  Lawrence  N. 
Jones,  Milton  A. 
Kerrigan,  John  . 
Ketcham,  Geo.  E.  . 
Le  Due,  Gerard  . 
Levy,  Isaac 
Ling,  John  Edward 

Martling,  Robert  J. 
Matteson,  Theodore 

Miller,  James  . 

Mills,  William  Henry 

Milmine,  John 

Montfort,  Cyrenius 

Moore,  Hines  . 

Mumby,  John  White 

McKean,  Piatt  A.  . 

McVay,  John 

Pangburn,  Emory  . 

Parker,  Charles  M. 

Pickering,  John  L.  . 

Pinney,  Joseph  . 

Rapp,  John  Fenton 

Rice,  George  R. 


TOWPT. 

New-  York^ 

Greene, . 
Havana,  . 
Ephratah, 
Sparta, 
Auburn, 
Jamaica,  . 
New  Scotland. 
Adams, 
Potter,  . 
New-  York, 
Whitehall, 
New-  York, 
Williamson^ 
Ehnira, 
New-  York, 
Flattshurghy 
FabiuSt 
Havcrstratc, 
New-  York, 
Columbia,  • 
New-Yorkt 
Lisle,  • 
Java,  . 
Lloyd, 
Richlandf 

JVew-York,  f 
(I 

Ogdensbiirgh 
New-  York, 


Silverbrook^ 

High  Falls, 

Wliitehallf 

Florida,  . 

Groton, 

Preston, 

Brooklyn, 

Ridgeway, 

Columbus, 

Cooperstown 

Sand  Lake, 

Chateaugay^ 

Cambria, 

New-  York, 

Olean,  . 


COUNTY. 

N'eW'  York. 
it 

Chenango. 

Chemung. 

Fulton. 

Livingston. 

Cayuga. 

Queens. 

Albany. 

Jefferson. 

Yates. 

New-  York. 

Washington. 

JVew-York. 

Wayne. 

Chemung. 

New-  York. 

Clinton. 

Onondaga. 

Rockland. 

New-  York. 

South  Carolina. 

New-  York. 

Broome. 

Wyoming. 

Ulster. 

Oswego. 

New-York. 

St.  Lawrence, 

New-  York, 
n 

(t 

Chautauque. 
Ulster. 
Washington. 
Montgomery. 
Tompkins. 
Chenango. 
Kings. 
Orleans. 
Georgia. 
Otsego. 
Rensselaer, 
Franklin. 
Niagara. 
New-  York. 
Cattaraugus. 


LIST    OP  PUPIL 


NAME0. 

Rider,  "William  Henry 
Rider,  John  H.  H. 
Risley,  George  . 
Risley,  Jerome 
Risley,  Goodrich 
Rosenkrants,  William 
Shannon,  Hugh 
Simlar,  John 
Smith,  James  O. 
Smith,  Wilbur 
Southwick,  John  T. 
Spicer,  Devotion  W. 
Starin,  Robert 
Stewart,  Fletcher 
Stock,  John 
Sweetman,  Joseph 
Taber,  Samuel  Allen 
Thomas,  Clark, 
Thompson,  John  , 
Vail,  Lewis  S. 
Vine,  John  . 
Wait,  Selah  . 
Wallace,  Orville  L. 
Weaver,  John 
Webster,  John  S. 
Webster,  Ahira  G. 
Weeks,  William  Henry 
Wells,  James  S. 
Whitten,  Daniel  M. 
Wilkins,  N.  Denton, 
Williston,  Thaddeus 
Winslow,  James  Harvey 
Witschief,  John 
Wright,  William 


TOWN. 


Brighton, 
Westcrlo^ 
Hamilton, 


Bath,  . 

Peekskill^  . 

New-  York, 

JVlinden,  . 

Bethany^ 

Albany^ 

Hoosick^ 

Danuhe^  , 

Malone^ 

New-  York, 

Homer, 

Scipio, 

Bloomville, 

South  Chili, 

Goshen, 

Rotterdam, 

Preston, 

Stockholm, 

Ballston  Spa 

New-  York, 

Fredonia, 

Yorktown, 

New-  York, 

Sing  Sing, 

Brooklyn, 

Ithaca, 

Pierpont, 

New-  York, 

Boonville, 


COUNTY. 

Monroe. 
Albany. 
Madison. 


Steuhen. 

Westchester. 

New-  York. 

Montgomery. 

Genesee. 

Albany. 

Rensselaer, 

Herkimer. 

Franklin. 

New-  York. 

Cortland. 

Cayuf^a. 

Delaware. 

Monroe. 

Orange. 

Schenectady. 

Chcnano'o. 

St.  Lawrence. 

Saratos^a. 

New-  York. 

Chautauque. 

Westchester. 

New-  York. 

Westchester. 

Kings. 

Tompkins. 

St.  Lawrence. 

New-  York. 

Oneida. 


Anderson,  Cornelia 
Ashley,  Amanda 
Austin,  Elizabeth 
Avery^  Hannah  Augusta 
Ballou,  Lydia  Ann 
Barry,  Mary  . 
Bentley,  Joanna  . 
Blauvelt,  Catharine 
Bliss,  Delia  . 
Bostwick,  Elsey  C. 


FEMALES 

New- York, 
Rochester, 
Plainfieldf 
Salina, 
Providence. 
Yates,  . 
Southport, 
Clarkstown, 
Le  Roy,  . 
Owego, 


New-York. 

Monroe. 

Otsego. 

Onondaga, 

Saratoga, 

Orleans, 

Chemung. 

Rockland. 

Genesee. 

Tioga. 


LIST    OF  PUPII 


NAMES 

Boughton,  J^ut  y  A, 
Uowor,  Siilly  Ann  . 
l3owor,  Maria  Louisa  . 
Brog,  Olivo 
J3rock,  Lavinia  . 
lironson,  Sally, 
lirown,  (^aroliuo  . 
Buck,  Martlia  Do  Witt 
"Caslor,  Mary 
Chocflcbro,  Ariadna  P. 
Oolvin,  Josophino  Grace 
Cornell,  Mori  bah 
Cornwall,  (/arolino 
Covert,  rhobo  A.  . 
Croft,  Mary  IC.  . 
Dobbio,  Margaret  Ann 
Doty,  Rebecca 
Doty,  IMiebo  Ann 
Dye,  Olive 

Eaaton,  J^lizaboth  Ann 
Eggloston,  Delia  Ann 
Foaron,  Matilda  . 
Finch,  Rosalia. 
Gilbert,  Lucy 
Golden,  K incline  Louisa 
Hahn,  Augusto, 
Harrington,  Margaret 
Ilawos,  Wealthy 
Hibbard,  Martha  Ann 
Hills.  Emily  A. 
Hills,  Jerusha  M. 
Hills,  Lucinda  E. 
Hogenkanip,  Emily 
Holdstock,  Sarah  Ann 
Hunt,  Maryelte  . 
Hunter,  Helen 
Irwin,  l<jlizabeth  . 
Jones,  Laura 
Kellogg,  lOliza.Tano 
Kleckler,  Elizaheth 
La  (Irango,  ICdith 
Lewis,  Prudence 
Lighthall,  Tiavinia 
Liglithall,  lOliza 
Longlis,  10 leaner  . 
Lyndcs,  Marion 
Many,  ('hristiana  Jauo 
Mather,  Elizabeth  . 
Milmino,  Helen  . 


TOWN. 

JVcw-  York, 
Lansings 

«4 

Cohocton^ 

Danhy^ 

Wolcott, 

Geddisy 

Orrclia, 

Darien, 

Lrtvi.stown, 

Ja?ncsfoum,  . 

At  hens  ^ 

Potter,  . 

Mount  Pleasant 

Ma??iaroncck, 

ISe?inett, 
(( 

Camillus, 
Roxhury, 
Henderson, 
New-  York,  . 
Jjaurens,  . 
Sparta, 
Hampden,  . 
Newark, 
New-  Yorkf 
Danhj,  . 
llochester,  , 
Fabius, 


Havcrstraw, 

Schenectady, 

Nassau, 

Cananda'igua, 

Rochester,  . 

Remscn, 

East  Constable, 

Wayne, 

New  ScotIa7id, 

Preston, 

JSlinden,  . 
<i 

Mai  one, 
Albany, 
Blooming  grove, 
Brooklyn, 
Florida,  l 


COUNTY. 

New-York. 
Tompkins. 

r. 

Steuben. 

Tofnpkins. 

IV ayne. 

Onondaga. 

Canada  West. 

Ji'Jerson. 

W  alworth,  Wn.  ' 

Niagara. 

Chautauque. 

Greene. 

Yates. 

IV cstcJiester. 
u 

Cayuga. 
<( 

Onondaga. 
Morris  Co.  N.  J. 
Jejf'crson. 
JScw-  York. 
Otsego. 
Livingston. 
Delaware. 
Essex,  N.  J. 
New-  York. 
Tompkins. 
Monroe. 
Ono?idaga. 


Rockland. 

Schenectady. 

Rensselaer. 

Ontario. 

JSIonroc. 

Oneida. 

Franklin. 

Steuben. 

Albany. 

Chenango, 

Mantfvmcry. 

Franklin. 

Albany. 

Orange. 

Kings. 

Montgomtry. 


I.  I  K  r    OK    1'  i;  r  I  I,  ft 


NAMRf, 

Morjjrin,  Fidelia  M. 
McCarty,  Mary  , 
McCoy,  Kuriii:*' 
McDouq^Jil,  iMalKill.i 
OvarUtu,  Plujbo 
P:i<lin<>te,  Sarali  Arni 
J'  L,i;i<;r,  Kli/a  Ann 
Patuni,  Hannah  M. 
PersoiiM,  Catliarino  . 
Ilomoyn,  Jane  Ann 
♦Seymour,  il.'innali  . 
Shan)t,  Ann  Elizabeth 
Sherlock,  Eli/.aheth 
Stanton,  JOniily 
Sullivan,  Catharine  , 
Taher,  Silence 
A'anrlerbeck,  Elizabeth 
V '  Ji  n  <J  e  r  we  I-  k  e  n ,  M  a  r  f  ^'i  r c  t 
Vail,  Ann  Maria 
Wallace,  J<'nn(;tte 
Warinj^,  Maj^delia  . 
Webster,  Charlotte  IJ. 
Webster,  Hannah  . 
Wcyant,  Harriet  C. 
White,  Ann  JOliza  . 
Whitney,  Harriet 
Willis,  Maria  . 
^'oun;^,  Louisa 


ToW.V, 

JS-t  iv-  Yoii  , 

NuL'^a  ra,  .  , 

J\"j'/tf'.t;ill(:,  . 
Moriali, 

Ihjirard.  . 
(ilc.niuLlc^ 

JVruj.Yorl., 
Jtoc/ic.t/cr, 
jVey-.  Vorh; 
it 

Sclpio,  . 
Nr.iu-  YoH, 
CAnrinnaluM,  . 

Ncu:-  VorL-  . 


lhn,trh(Jm.pt(/n^ 

Sr:/iroon, 
/jf/on-1, 


COUNTV. 

(hiondu^a. 

Oiiu'i'.'^d. 
('ntiaila  Went, 
SuljulL, 
JCitMex, 

Saraioija, 
SIcmIk.1i.. 

Sli.f.nr.rJa(ilJ, 

(hif.ida. 

JS'c.rn.York. 

jMunrot, 

jyav-York 
<( 

J^ni)-  York, 
('or  I  land. 
Oraujre.. 
JVcw-  York, 


,V«7/;  Je.rBP.ij. 
.yew-  York. 


yTnifn'.. 


ToUl. 

i'upilfl  supported  by  the  State  of  New- York,  
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DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Sarali  Stake — legacy,  $4,800  00 

Great  Western  Steam  Ship  Company,  by 

Richard  Irwin,  Esq.,  donation,   ^   333  00 

Moses  Taylor,  Esq.,  life  subscription,  30  00 

Wm.  H.  Macy,  Esq.  "  "  (balance)  15  00 
O.  Bushnell,  Esq.  annual     "  3  00 

John  C.  Green,  Esq.,  "  3  00 

Wm.  W.  Campbell,  Esq.,  annual  subscription  3  00 
E.  D.  Hurlbut,  Esq.,  "  "  3  00 

S.  S.  Howland,  Esq.,  "  3  00 

James  Harper.  Esq.,  **  "  3  00 

P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  "  3  00 

Geo.  J.  Cornell,  Esq.,  "  *'  3  00 

  69  00 

Editors  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  their  paper,  10  00 
"         "      Courier  and  Enquirer,-  "  ;iO  00 

"         "      Churchman,  "  3  00 

"         "      New- York  Evangelist,         "  2  50 

"         "  "         Recorder,  "  2  50 

"         "      Christian  Adv.  and  Jour.       "  3  00 

*•         *'      Christian  Intelligencer,         "  2  50 

*'         *'      Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Newark,  2  50 

"      Canajoharie  Radii,  2  50 

B.  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  Protestant  Churchman,  2  50 

Donations  to  the  Cabinet. 


Minerals  and  Shells,  1  box,  by  Dr.  Dudley  Allen,  Kinsman,  Ohio. 

*'  *'      by  J.  H.  Scram,  Esq.,  Syracuse. 

"       by  L.  Y.  Avery,  Esq.,  Salina. 
Portions  of  the  Tusk  and  Stomach  of  the  Mastodon,  by  Mr.  Brewster, 
Newburgh. 

Intaglios,  4  cases,  by  B.  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  New- York. 
Coins  by  J.  Arnot,  Esq.,  Elmira. 
Coins  by  M.  Hummel,  Esq. 

A  Medal,  struck  by  the  Belgium  Government  in  honor  of  J,  P.  Triest, 
a  distinguished  benefactor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  presented  by  C. 
Serruys,  Esq.,  Charge  des  Affaires  of  Belgium,  through  Hon.  J.  C. 
Spencer. 

Donations  to  the  Library.    By  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  Secretary  of  State, 
Senate  Documents  for  1841,  Vols.  1,  2,  3. 

1842,    "  1,2,3,4. 
Journal,  1842  and  '44. 

Assembly  Documents,  1841,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

1842,  vol.7. 
"  "  1844,  vols.  1,2, 3,4,5, 6,7. 

Journal,      1 842,  '43  and  44. 
Laws  of  the  State  of  New-York,  1841,  '42,  '43,  '44  and  '45. 

People's  Cabinet,  1  vol.,  by  H.  Greeley,  Esq. 

Garden  and  Flour  Seeds,  1  box,  by  Grant  Thorburn,  Esq. 
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0?  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  EXAMINATION 

OF  THE 

NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION  for  tlie  INSTRUCTION  of  the  DEAF  and  DUMB. 

NEW-YORK,  July  15,  1845. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  "  The  New- York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  to  whom  was  in- 
trusted the  annual  examination  of  the  Institution,  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  very  pleasant  duty  they  passed  the 
14th  and  loth  of  July  at  the  school.  Every  facility  was  afforded  them 
by  the  officers.  Erery  department  was  fully  opened  to  their  inspection ; 
and  they  feel  better  satisfied  with  the  results  to  which  they  have  amved, 
inasmuch  as  they  saw  the  whole,  in  what  they  were  assured  was  not  its 
holiday,  but  its  regular  daily  attire. 

The  Committee  were  favored,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  presence  and 
assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon,  N.  S.  Benton,  who  visited 
the  Institution  in  his  official  relation  to  it,  as  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  The  minute  attention  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  details  of 
every  department,  his  evident  determination  to  examine  thoroughly,  and 
his  searching  inquiries,  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  investigation, 
were  peculiarly  gratifying,  both  as  affording  proof  of  his  enlightened 
interest  in  the  cause  which  the  Board  have  so  much  at  heart,  and  assur- 
ance, that  the  labors  of  every  officer  of  the  household  would  receive 
that  meed  of  commendation  to  which  the  Committee  felt  that  he 
was  entitled.  The  Committee  were  also  gratified,  during  part  of  the 
exercises,  with  the  presence  and  aid  of  Dr.  Reese,  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, 

Both  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Committee  the  subject  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  was  comparatively  new.  Its  novelty,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  exercises,  induced  them  to  spend  more  time  than  is 
usual,  perhaps  more  than  would  be  generally  profitable,  in  minute  ex- 
aminations. Necessarily  they  were  obliged  to  pass  slightly  over  some 
subjects  of  study.    The  Committee  only  regret,  that  the  time  was  so 
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short,  as  to  prevent  their  pursuing  every  portion  of  the  intellectual  ex- 
amination into  equal  detail.  Wherever  they  did  look,  they  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  system.  It  is  no  unwarrantable 
inference,  that  in  what  they  were  compelled  to  pass  unquestioned,  the 
results  have  been  equally  satisfactory. 

Organization, 

The  organization  of  the  Institution  has  undergone  no  change  during 
the  year;  nor  do  the  Committee  propose  any.  For  a  view  of  it,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  "  Intellectual  Department,"  the  Board  are  referred  to 
the  schedule  hereto  appended,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Principal  to 
facilitate  the  examination.  It  will  be  seen  from  it,  that  this  department 
is  under  the  charge  of  nine  instructors,  and  is  divided  into  as  many 
classes.  The  opinion  entertained  by  the  Committee,  of  the  zeal,  indus- 
try, devotion  and  ability  of  this  body  of  Instructors,  will  sufficiently 
appear  in  subsequent  portions  of  the  report. 

"  The  Department  of  Mechanical  Education"  is  conducted,  with  one 
exception,  as  at  the  last  report.  For  a  view  of  the  arrangements  of 
this  part  of  the  system  the  Board  are  again  referred  to  the  accompany- 
ing schedule.  *'  The  Domestic  Department"  is  still  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Stoner,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Frisbie,  who  is  a  deaf  mute.  The 
Physician  is  Dr.  Nicholas  Morrell,  who  has  recently  been  appointed. 
Tha  Steward  is  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Peet,  whose  duties  have  been  dis- 
charged with  efficiency  and  fidelity. 

Over  all  these  departments  Mr.  Peet  continues  to  exercise  his  vigi- 
lant superintendence.  In  the  general  good  order  and  decorum  of  the 
students  ;  in  the  cheerfulness  and  contentment  which  smiled  on  every 
face  ;  in  the  freedom,  without  undue  familiarity,  of  the  intercourse  of 
the  pupils  with  their  instructors  ;  in  the  evident  diligence  which  had 
marked  the  year  (it  was  seen  by  its  results)  ;  in  the  healthy  tone  of 
morals,  and  in  the  gentleness  and  kind  mutual  consideration  which  dis- 
linguish  a  Christian  household,  and  which  were  eminently  apparent  in 
all  parts  of  this  large  family,  there  were  abundant  evidences  of  the 
excellence  of  this  supervision.  The  Board  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  upon  their  possession  of  a  Principal  so  entirely  qualified  for 
his  responsible  duties. 

TIu  J\fechanical  Department. 
This  was  the  first  examined.    The  work  that  was  exhibited  in  each 
*bop,  was  neat  and  strong.    Generally  it  appeared  to  be  serviceable. 
The  articles  made  in  the  shoe  and  tailor  ehops  are  principally  used  in  the 
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Institution.  The  bookbinding  done  by  the  pupils  is  so  excellent,  that  it 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  it  were  more  generally  known  and  patronized. 
The  work  in  the  cabinet  shop  is  also  to  be  commended  for  its  neatness. 
In  general,  the  finish  of  the  articles  is  not  inferior  to  the  common  work 
of  apprentices.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  pupils  will  here  be- 
come masters.  Only  sufficient  time  can  be  allowed,  from  the  important 
duties  of  the  class  room,  to  provide  for  their  physical  training,  and  to 
enable  them  to  learn  so  much  of  the  rudiments  of  the  several  arts,  as 
will  give  them  the  means  of  livelihood,  in  the  laborious  j^ractice  of  their 
art,  after  leaving  the  Institution. 

The  Committee  took  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  garden.  The  weather 
was  so  warm  as  to  prevent  any  further  inspection.  It  was  less  neces- 
sary, as  a  good  opportunity  was  soon  to  be  afforded  of  testing  the 
quality  of  its  productions.  It  seemed  to  be  in  good  order,  and  as 
luxuriant  as  the  extreme  dryness  would  permit. 

Tke  Domestic  Department. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Matron  every  portion  of  its  arrangements 
was  thoroughly  examined.  Every  where  good  order,  neatness  and 
system  were  displayed.  The  hospital  was  entirely  empty,  and  there 
were  but  two  pupils  slightly  unwell.  It  is  occasion  of  devout  thankful- 
ness to  God,  that  the  past  year  has  been  a  season  of  general  good  health 
in  the  Institution.  To  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  present  physician, 
and  of  Dr.  Samuel  Sargext,  the  former  physician,  and  to  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  Principal  and  Matron,  under  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, the  Board  may  feel  themselves  indebted  for  this  good  result.  It 
is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report,  that  no  death  has  occurred  during 
the  past  year  in  this  family  of  more  than  two  hundred  persons. 

The  Committee  cannot  but  think  that  the  matron  labors  under  disad- 
vantage, in  one  respect,  as  to  the  accommodations  of  the  pupils.  The 
dormitories  appear  to  be  insufficient  for  their  purpose.  The  area  is 
perhaps  sufficient ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ventilators  and  the  care  of 
the  Matron  and  her  assistants,  the  low  ceiling  and  the  nearness  of  the 
roof  must,  especially  in  the  summer,  render  the  atmosphere  uncom- 
fortable, if  not  unfit  for  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  pairs  of  lungs 
that  are  to  use  it.  The  Committee  would  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Board 
the  expediency  of  making  an  improvement,  in  this  respect,  so  soon  as 
the  contemplated  enlargement  of  the  buildings  is  undertaken  ;  and  they 
would  press  it  as  an  additional  reason  for  a  speedy  entrance  upon  that 
work. 

It  will  be  as  appropriate  in  this  place,  as  in  any  other,  for  the  Com- 
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mittee  to  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Dining 
Hall,  and  the  appearance  of  the  students  at  meal  time.  The  tables  are 
ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  hall ;  the  girls  on  one  side,  the  boys  on  the 
other.  Each  table  is  headed  by  one  of  the  older  pupils.  The  table  of 
the  Teachers  is  at  one  end,  overlooking  all.  After  the  Principal  has 
asked  a  blessing,  the  scholars  are  left  to  themselves,  only  under  the 
monitions  of  tlie  one  who  presides  at  each  table  ;  and  it  was  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  Committee  to  notice  the  general  politeness  and  decorum 
which  were  manifested.  Animated  conversation  was  carried  on  during 
the  whole  time  ;  but,  except  in  a  few  instances,  although  necessarily 
giving  to  the  fingers  a  double  occupation,  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
customs  of  most  polite  society.  The  exceptions  were  always,  we  be- 
lieve, among  those  who  had  been  the  least  time  in  the  Institution,  and 
over  whom  its  precepts  and,  particularly  in  this  respect,  its  excellent 
general  example,  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  gain  ascendancy. 
The  Committee  were  particular  to  ask  if  the  dinner  to  which  they  were 
invited  was  a  usual  meal.  They  were  assured  that  it  was,  and  saw  for 
themselves  that  all  the  tables  were  furnished  alike.  They  consider  this 
last  as  an  important  fact,  by  which  the  Board  may  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  family  character  of  the  Institution.  After  thanks  are  returned  by 
the  Principal,  the  boys  retire  from  the  room.  The  girls  remain  for  a 
few^minutes  to  remove  and  wash  the  utensils  and  to  prepare  the  tables 
for  the  evening  meal.  This  is  another  excellent  an-angement  by  which 
the  girls  may  learn  something  of  domestic  duties.  The  dinner  was 
plain,  substantial  and  well  cooked.  The  vegetables  did  credit  to  the 
garden. 

The  Committee  can  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  neatness,  good  order 
and  system  which  are  evidenced  in  this  Department.  It  seemed  hardly 
credible,  that  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  school  boys  and  school  girls 
could  be  making  free  use  of  the  rooms  and  halls  through  which  we  were 
conducted. 

The  Intellectual  Department. 
The  classes  were  examined  in  the  inverse  order  of  rank.  A  portion 
of  the  first  class  examined  had  been  in  the  Institution  only  ten  months. 
A  portion  of  the  last  class  examined  had  been  under  instruction  for 
Beven  years.  Necessarily  the  results  were  varied,  and  increasing  in 
interest  until  the  close.  The  Committee,  cannot  say,  that  they  were 
equally  satisfied  with  the  proficiency  of  each  class,  under  its  peculiar 
circumstances.  There  were  members  of  every  class  who  gave  evidence 
of  their  just  appreciation  of  their  advantages.    The  same  differences  of 
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mental  capacity  appear  in  this  school  as  in  others,  and,  together  with 
the  same  distinctions  of  industry  and  attention,  may  always  be  expected 
here  as  elsewhere  to  produce  great  distinctions  of  proficiency.  In  every 
class  some  deserved  the  warmest  commendation.  For  the  third  class 
the  Committee  have  only  commendation.  (No  reference  to  the  graduat- 
ing class  is  here  made,  because,  under  their  peculiar  circumstances,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  exhibit  marks  of  that  which  is  now 
commended.)  Of  the  mental  capacity  of  this  class  the  Committee  can 
know  little  :  but  of  their  strict  attention,  their  evident  earnestness  and 
diligence,  their  unanimous  desire  to  be  questioned,  and  that  closely,  on 
all  their  studies,  the  Committee  do  feel  at  liberty  to  speak,  as  in  these 
respects  their  example  is  open  to  the  imitation  of  all  their  fellow  students. 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  observe,  that  the  members  of  this  class 
approximate  more  nearly  to  an  equality  of  standing,  both  in  capacity 
and  attainment,  than  those  of  any  other,  owing,  as  the  Committee  were 
informed  by  the  Principal,  to  a  better  classification.  Whenever  a  pupil 
fell  below  the  general  average,  he  was  removed  and  his  place  supplied 
by  one  of  better  capacity.  The  progress  of  the  class,  therefore,  had 
not  been  interrupted  by  the  slow  operations  of  those  of  a  more  sluggish 
temperament,  and  hence  the  gratifying  results  which  it  was  able  to 
exhibit. 

The  Committee  do  not  intend  to  follow  minutely  the  whole  course  of 
the  examination.  The  labor  would  be  more  pleasant  to  themselves 
than  profitable  to  the  Board. 

Each  class  was  examined  with  as  much  detail  as  possible  upon  the 
studies  of  the  year.  The  class-book  entitled  "  Elementary  Lessons,'' 
which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Peet,  and  was  so  favorably  noticed  by  the 
Examining  Committee  of  the  last  year,  has  been  continued  in  use  with 
marked  advantage.  In  the  progressive  studies  of  this  book,  the  classes 
were  examined  in  order.  Their  attainments  in  the  common  branches 
of  orthography,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  were  very  creditable.  All 
had  made  great  progress  also  in  learning  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
our  written  language;  e.  g.,  the  ninth  class,  which  has  been  in  the 
Institution  only  ten  months,  has  learned  to  use  in  writing  nearly  one 
thousand  words  of  our  foreign  tongue.  The  other  classes  have  made 
proportionate  advance,  especially,  as,  among  the  older  scholars,  they 
have  become  able  to  use  the  books  of  the  library  and  the  periodicals  of 
the  reading  room.  The  fifth  class,  which  we  examined  in  their  know- 
ledge of  the  tables  of  money  and  weight,  exhibited  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  subject  and  great  quickness  of  memory.  The  third, 
second,  and  first  classes,  have  pursued  these  subjects  further,  and 
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exhibited  great  proficiency  in  them.  But  beyond  these  rrM»p-€ommon 
studies,  the  last  named  classes  have  advanced  to  subjects 'requiring  a 
gi'eater  development  of  mind,  and  in  which  it  was  pleasing  to  note  their 
very  deep  interest;  e.  g.,  the  third  class,  have  taken  lessons  in  Biog- 
raphy. They  gave,  readily,  short  accounts  of  eminent  men  whose 
names  they  selected;  ''John  Jay,  our  first  Chief  Justice;"  "John 
Hancock  ;"  **  Gall  and  Spurzheim,"  with  whose  system  of  Phrenology 
if  not  well  versed,  the  one  who  wrote  the  account  was  at  least  very 
much  amused.  They  have  also  studied  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  Arithmetic  they  have  made  great  advance.  They  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  simple  and  compound  rules,  reduction, 
fractions,  interest,  &c.  And  the  Committee  were  informed  that  they 
liad  been  instructed  in  book-keeping  and  mercantile  forms.  Of  the 
subject  of  interest,  the  answer  of  one  who  was  required  to  give  its 
definition,  will  show  that  they  have  a  right  appreciation  :  "  the  money 
that  grows  on  money. They  have  also  had  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  the  natural  sciences :  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  botany, 
physiology,  &c.  They  were  examined  as  far  as  time  would  permit  in 
the  elements  of  astronomy.  A  part  of  this  examination  is  subjoined  in 
order  to  show  the  kind  of  facts  which  they  have  thus  imprinted  on  their 
memories,  and  their  power  of  understanding  many  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena. All  their  replies  are  not  added,  as  it  is  sufficient  in  general  to 
say  that  they  were  all  correct. 

The  questions  and  replies  were  all  in  the  sign  language ;  those  which 
needed  it  (and  so  natural  is  this  language  that  they  were  few,)  being 
translated  for  the  examiner  into  English. 

What  are  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  the  sun  % 
.    How  many  planets  are  there  ;  and  their  names  ] 

What  is  the  system  called  % 

What  are  moons  % 

How  many  has  the  earth  % 

What  other  planets  have  moons  % 

Which  has  the  most  ? 

How  many  has  Herschel  %    Jupiter  ] 

How  many  has  Mercury  %  ans. :  all  alone  by  itself. 

What  are  fixed  stars  ?  ans, :  they  are  not  dependent  on  the  sun,  but 
each  by  myself  (itself.) 

Are  they  small  ?  ans. :  When  I  was  ignorant  I  thought  that  they 
were  lamps.    They  appear  small  on  account  of  the  distance. 

How  do  we  see  them  ?  ans. :  Through  a  telescope. 

Can  we  see  them  all  ]  ans. :  They  are  as  many  as  hairs  on  the  head* 
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As  many  particles  as  there  are  in  the  dust  which  a  cart  throws  up  as  it 
rolls  along  the  street,  so  many  are  the  stars. 

What  are  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  ]    Duration  1 

What  is  the  centre  ] 

Does  it  go  round  the  sun  1    Not  by  itself,  but  with  the  earth. 
What  is  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  1 

Describe  an  eclipse,  and  distinguish  between  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
and  moon  ?  This  was  answered  correctly,  and  illustrated  simply  by 
the  use  of  three  books ;  evidencing  that  the  pupil  understood  the 
subject. 

The  second  class  have  been  instructed  in  almost  all  of  these  branches  ; 
but  the  Committee  had  little  time  to  examine  them  in  their  proficiency 
The  Secretary,  however,  was  anxious  to  see  how  well  they  couJd  com- 
prehend the  mode  of  keeping  simple  accounts,  one  of  the  subjects 
which  their  teacher  had  not  yet  reached.  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  immediately 
entered  upon  it  with  one  of  his  pupils,  and  succeeded  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  in  giving  him  such  an  apprehension  of  the  subject,  that  the 
pupil  was  able  to  answer  correctly  as  to  the  entry  of  several  accounts, 
and  to  detect  the  mistakes  in  one  which  was  purposely  made  erroneous. 
The  facility  of  illustration  and  the  quickness  of  comprehension  were 
equally  gratifying.  The  first  class  was  examined  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 
(using  the  deaf  mute's  native  language)  under  suggestions  from  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  Reese  and  the  Committee,  among  other  subjects,  upon 
physiology.  Some  of  the  questions  (to  all  of  which  correct  replies 
were  given,)  and  some  of  the  replies  are  subjoined,  as  the  Board  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  perceive  the  great  advance  which  this  class  has  made 
from  the  state  of  utter  ignorance  and  inhabituation  to  the  exercise  of 
their  faculties,  in  which  they  entered  the  Institution  in  1838  and  1839. 

What  is  the  word  for  the  feeling  of  the  nerves  ?  Sensation. 

What  is  the  word  for  the  feeling  of  the  mind  when  it  is  touched  1 
Perception. 

What  does  physiology  teach  us  ? 

This  question  was  answered  on  the  slate :  and  in  their  reply  the 
students  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  applications  and  distinc- 
tions of  the  term. 

Give  a  description  of  the  human  body. 

In  answering,  they  gave  by  signs  a  description  of  the  skeleton,  the 
number  of  the  bones  in  different  parts,  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
superstructure,  of  the  functions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  &c. 

Describe  the  eye. 

How  do  we  hear  1 
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How  is  sound  brought  to  the  ear  1  When  two  bodies  are  struck 
together,  the  air  brings  it  by  its  vibrations  ^o  the  drum  of  the  ear. 

Ho\v  is  it  then  carried  to  the  mind  ?  It  is  carried  by  the  vibration  of 
the  nerve  to  the  brain. 

How  do  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world  1  By  the  senses. 

Which  sense  is  the  strongest  ? 

They  all  answered,  "  the  sight ;  because  it  acts  the  farthest."  One 
said,  "  the  sight  goes  so  far  as  to  the  sun."  But  when  Dr.  Reese  asked, 
whether  the  object  of  sight  came  into  the  eye,  or  the  eye  went  out  to  it, 
he  at  once  perceived  the  mistake,  as  did  several  of  the  others  and  immed- 
iately corrected  his  reply.  The  rays  of  light  come  into  the  eye. 
They  touch  on  the  retina.  The  nerve  feels  them.  If  the  optic  nerve 
was  cut,  we  should  not  see.  The  sense  of  feeling  is  the  strongest.  It  is 
all  feeling. 

What  is  the  mind  :  and  what  does  it  enable  us  to  do  1  This  ques- 
tion was  answered  at  length  on  the  slate.  One  reply  as  a  specimen  is 
subjoined.* 

« 

The  Mind. 

*'  What  is  the  mind,  and  what  does  it  enable  us  to  do  ? 

The  mind  is  the  intellectual  part  of  the  soul.  It  is  spiritual.  It  is 
immaterial.  It  is  immortal.  It  is  invisible.  It  is  intangible.  It  is 
without  color.  It  is  without  form.  It  is  without  weight.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  situated  in  the  head.  It  dwells  in  the  brain,  on  whose 
throne  it  sits.  It  is  the  king  of  the  whole  body.  It  gains  itself  know- 
ledge of  the  external  world  by  means  of  the  five  senses  of  the  body. 
It  is  very  active.  It  operates  daily  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  all  external 
objects  of  the  world.  It  is  very  subtile  in  its  nature.  It  is  much 
quicker  in  its  movements  than  lightning.  Its  operations  of  thought  are 
fleeter  than  a  flash  of  electricity.  The  senses  are  the  attendants  of  the 
mind.  The  nerves  of  the  brain  are  its  servants.  The  limbs  and  all 
parts  of  the  body  are  its  subjects.  They  are  all  obedient  to  the  mind. 
They  are  subservient  to  it.  The  mind  possesses  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion by  the  five  senses.  It  enables  us  to  think,  conceive,  imagine, 
reflect,  remember,  recognize  or  recollect,  and  memorize  the  knowledge 
of  past  events  or  ideas.    It  also  eiiables  us  to  reason,  distinguish, 

*  Note. — Let  it  be  noticed  once  for  all,  that  all  the  specimens  of  compositions  are 
given  without  coriection  as  they  were  received.  They  were  either  taken  verbatim 
from  the  slate  as  in  this  instance,  or  as  in  some  future  examples,  just  as  they  were 
handed  in  to  the  Teacher  for  his  inspection  and  correction.  Each  composition  is  origi- 
nal; not  prepared  for  exhibition. 
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measure  and  estimate  the  values  of  the  worldly  goods — to  count  all 
things — to  compare  things,  and  to  determine,  &c  ,  &c.  We  must  thank 
our  Creator  of  the  Universe  for  having  kindly  bestowed  upon  us  such  a 
noble  mind.  It  is  the  most  important  and  the  noblest  part  of  our 
system." 

Alphaftetic  Discourse. 

But  the  most  important  branch  of  study,  and  that  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee gave  most  regard  in  the  examination,  is  ''Alphabetic  Discourse." 
By  this  is  to  be  understood  such  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  our 
words,  their  powers  of  combination,  the  grammatical  construction  of 
the  language,  the  idioms,  &c.,  as  will  enable  the  deaf  mute  to  hold 
intercourse  with  his  fellow  countrymen  who  can  speak,  and  especially 
will  throw  open  to  him,  in  his  after  life,  all  the  treasures  of  our  litera- 
ture, our  works  of  science,  art  and  religion.  The  mere  suggestion  of 
these  two  advantages  will  defend  the  idea  that  this  should  be  the  chief 
study  of  the  Institution.  It  will  be  evident  on  a  moment's  reflection, 
that  however  great  the  advantage  of  all  the  other  studies  may  be,  in  the 
development  of  the  mind,  and  in  daily  life,  provided  a  good  foundation 
has  been  laid  in  a  knowledge  of  our  English  language,  they  will  be 
almost  without  value  in  practical  intercourse  with  busy  men,  if  the 
deaf  mute  must  remain  in  his  state  of  isolation,  speaking  and  under- 
standing only  a  foreign  tongue.  Our  objects  are  twofold  :  to  make  him 
a  useful  member  of  the  community  ;  and  to  restore  to  him  the  use  of 
his  mental  faculties,  to  prepare  him  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
enjoyments  and  employments  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  the 
eternal  world  in  which  he  is  to  live.  These  objects  can  be  attained  in 
but  one  of  three  ways.  The  deaf  mute  must  speak  as  other  men,  and 
hear  by  the  sight  of  the  quick  and  indistinct  and  often  invisible  motions 
of  the  vocal  organs  :  or  he  must  use  his  native  language  of  signs  :  or 
he  must  be  able  to  use  the  English  written  language.  Now  the  satis- 
factory report  of  Mr.  Day  has  established,  we  think,  that  the  first  is  not 
feasible,  unless  in  rare  exceptions.  As  to  the  second;  however  much 
of  the  sign  language  may  be  in  daily  use  among  us,  it  is  evident  that 
the  deaf  mute,  confined  to  that,  would  be  to  the  great  majority  of  his 
companions,  ti  foreigner  with  whom  no  conversation  could  be  carried  on. 
There  is  left  then  only,  that  the  Institution  should  spend  its  greatest 
strength  in  perfecting  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  third,  our  own  written 
lano-uao-e.    With  this  as  a  foundation,  the  common  branches  of  educa- 

o 

tion,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  a  trade,  in  any  usual 
circumstances,  the  deaf  mute  will  be  enabled  to  pass  through  the  world 
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a  useful  member  of  society,  instead  of  a  burden  upon  it :  and  but  a 
scanty  knowledge  of  this  will  provide  for  his  spiritual  culture  by  open- 
ing to  him  the  wonders  of  God's  revelation.  In  proportion  to  the 
thoroughness  of  his  knowledge  of  alphabetic  discourse,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  probably  be  his  ability  to  do  the  world  service  by 
means  of  it :  at  all  events  as  he  can  more  readily  converse  with  the 
mighty  and  elegant  writers  of  the  past  or  the  present,  in  that  proportion 
will  be  his  own  intellectual  and  spiritual  advancement  and  enjoyment. 
But  the  Committee  need  hardly  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  since 
the  Abbe  Sicard  has  said,  "  that  for  those  who  can  write  and  read,  they 
are  no  longer  either  deaf  or  dumb." 

Nor  would  the  Committee  have  said  even  so  much,  were  it  not  that  it 
is  sometimes  supposed  that  too  much  time  is  given  in  the  Institution  to 
this  study,  and  not  sufficient  to  what  is  called  "  practical  knowledge." 
Practical  knowledge,  if  the  Committee  understand  the  term,  can  never 
be  given  in  a  school ;  it  is  learned  only  in  the  struggles,  the  contacts, 
the  practisings  of  every  day  life — life  beyond  the  school  walls.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  Institution  to  show  the  pupils  how  to  attain  this.  It  is 
not  desired  to  send  them  out  into  the  world  so  wise  that  they  shall  never 
learn  that  they  have  only  begun  to  study.  The  Institution  aims  to  make 
them  practical  men,  and,  therefore,  they  are  as  thoroughly  instructed  as 
is  possible,  in  the  short  time  that  is  allowed  for  so  great  a  study,  in  that 
which  alone  can  furnish  them  with  a  substitute  for  the  speech  and 
hearing  which  nature  has  denied,  but  which  are  so  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  contact  with  men.  They  are  taught  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language  correctly.  And  the  Committee  do  not  hesitate  to  com- 
mend, most  heartily,  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Instructors  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  end. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  which  stand  in  their  way  are,  perhaps,  not 
sufficiently  considered.  The  Committee  confess  that  they  had  not  ap- 
prehended them:  it  is  possible  that  others  have  not.  And  yet  to  ap- 
preciate the  triumphs  of  the  teacher — may  we  not  say  of  the  deaf  mute 
himself — these  ought  to  be  understood.  The  intricacies  of  the  construc- 
tion of  our  language,  the  idioms,  the  constant  use  of  figures  of  speech 
are  indeed  difficulties  to  every  school  boy,  but  to  the  deaf  mutes  they 
are  obstacles  hardly  to  be  surmounted. 

It  is  to  be  considered  that  our  language  is  foreign  to  them.  It  is  as 
Chinese  to  a  school  boy.  Nor  have  they  the  advantage  which  a  hearing 
foreigner  would  possess  in  the  study  of  English,  by  becoming  daily 
more  familiar  with  the  usages  of  the  language  from  the  mouths  of  all 
with  whom  he  should  become  familiar.    Nor  again  are  they  forced,  as» 
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a  foreigner  would  be,  to  make  frequent  trials  of  their  skill  in  procuring, 
by  means  of  English,  what  they  need.  All  their  own  conversation  is 
in  the  sign  language.  Whatever  they  learn  of  English  must  be  learned, 
until  they  are  able  to  read  for  themselves,  from  a  few  instructors,  who, 
except  in  the  recitation  room,  almost  necessarily  speak  to  them  in  their 
native  tongue. 

Another  difficulty  opposes  itself.  They  think  in  the  language  of 
signs.  Dr.  Howe  in  his  account  for  1842,  of  the  progress  of  his  won- 
derful instruction  of  Laura  Bridgman,  gives  an  illustration  of  this, 
which,  although  it  may  not  always  have  the  same  manifestations,  we 
suppose  is  equally  applicable  to  all  deaf  mutes.  "  If  she  be  intently 
engaged  by  herself,  her  fingers  are  moving,  and,  as  it  were  mechanically 
forming  the  letters,  though  so  swift  and  fleeting  are  the  motions,  that  no 
eye  can  trace  them.  I  have  often  arrested  her  when  thus  soliloquising, 
and  asked  her  to  tell  me  distinctly  what  she  has  been  saying  to  herself : 
and  she  has  laughed  and  sometimes  said,  'I  cannot  remember' ;  at  other 
times,  by  a  strong  mental  effort,  she  has  recalled  the  fleeting  thoughts 
and  repeated  them  slowly.  Another  proof  of  spontaneous  connection 
b(itween  her  thoughts  and  these  arbitrary  signs,  is  the  fact  that  when 
asleep  and  disturbed  by  dreams,  her  fingers  are  at  work,  and  doubtless 
uttering  her  thoughts  irregularly,  as  we  murmur  them  indistinctly  in 
broken  slumber." 

Now  a  school  boy  among  us  may  make  rapid  progress  in  learning  to 
read,  because  he  thinks  in  the  language.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  his  study  until  the  words,  instead  of  being 
slowly  spelled  out,  readily  suggest  their  meaning.  The  deaf  mute, 
however,  is  a  foreigner,  who,  added  to  the  disadvantage  of  never  hear- 
ing a  word  to  familiarize  him  with  our  tongue,  has  no  temptation  and, 
until  he  has  attained  a  considerable  proficiency,  no  ability  lo  think  in 
English  :  no  ability,  because  our  constructions  are  so  different  from  his 
own;  no  temptation,  because  he  rejoices  in  the  most  simple  and  natural 
language  in  the  world.  It  is  as  language  in  its  infancy.  There  are 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs  and  interjections.  There  are  few 
conjunctions,  prepositions  and  pronouns.  The  observer  must  fill  up  the 
blanks.  Much  of  our  conversation,  which  has  many  words  and  few 
ideas,  would  quickly  fail  before  the  rapid  elocution  of  the  deaf  mute.  A 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  shiver,  would  soon 
finish  many  of  our  lengthened  salutations.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they 
love  to  speak  in  their  "  mother  tongue."  Two  excellent  illustrations  of 
this  latter  fact  were  given  to  the  Committee.  Whenever  it  was  expedi- 
ent to  hasten  a  particular  examination,  the  sign  language  was  resorted 
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to.  No  book  is  so  quickly  understood  by  them,  nor  is  the  style  of  any 
so  pleasant  to  them  as  the  Bible.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  being  trans- 
lated from  the  originals,  it  retains  much  of  the  freshness  and  simplicity 
of  those  ancient  tongues.  Now,  until  the  deaf  mute  has  by  patient  toil 
sufficiently  overcome  the  difficulties  of  our  language,  to  think  in  it  with 
pleasure,  he  never  can  write  in  it  with  ease  or  elegance. 

Another  view  of  the  difficulties  both  of  the  pupil  and  teacher  may  be 
taken.  For  it  the  Committee  feel  indebted  to  one  who  has  himself  had 
no  small  experience  in  this  instruction.  "  Ordinary  children  in  learning 
to  read  and  write,  after  acquiring  the  use  of  alphabetic  characters  in 
expressing  vocal  sounds,  have  but  to  transfer  their  previously  acquired 
knowledge  and  use  of  verbal  language  from  the  ear  to  the  eye :  or 
rather  to  re-learn  through  the  eye  that  which  they  have  already  learned, 
by  the  ear.  In  the  case  of  the  blind  who  learn  to  read  by  passing  the 
fingers  over  raised  letters,  the  transfer  is  from  the  sense  of  hearing  to 
that  of  feeling  or  touch.  This  is  but  to  substitute  one  sense  for  another 
as  a  medium  of  communicating  knowledge  already  acquired.  Deaf 
mutes  have,  by  a  beautiful  figure  of  speech,  been  said  **  to  hear  with  the 
tye  and  speak  with  the  hand.'^  So  the  blind  may  be  said  to  see  with  the 
fingers.  So  children  who  hear  and  speak,  in  learning  to  read  written 
words,  the  meaning  of  which,  through  infancy  and  childhood,  they  have 
been  learning  to  understand  through  the  ear,  may  be  said  to  hear  with 
the  eye,  what  they  first  learned  to  hear  and  understand  by  the  ear.  The 
use  of  verbal  signs  in  expressing  our  ideas  is  wholly  arbitrary  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  long  and  often  repeated  use  that  they  become  intelligible 
to  the  mind  through  one  or  more  of  the  senses.  The  perception  of  an 
object,  or  the  sign  for  that  object,  acquired  by  the  mind,  through  one  of 
the  senses,  may,  in  most  cases,  be  transferred  to  some  one  or  several  of 
the  other  senses.  Of  this  general  fact  as  applied  to  language,  the  above 
mentioned  cases  afford  striking  examples  and  abundant  proof.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  process  of  learning  to  read,  in  the  case  of  children  to 
whom  language  has  already  become  intelligible  through  the  ear,  is  but 
the  overcoming  of  a  mechanical  difficulty.  Far  different  is  the  case  of 
the  deaf-mute  pupil.  Not  only  has  he  to  learn  the  form  and  use  of  the 
alphabetic  characters  and  their  combinations  for  forming  representatives 
of  ideas,  but  the  meaning  and  application  of  each  and  every  word  that 
he  learns.  Add  to  this,  the  whole  system  of  syntax  from  its  very  ele- 
ments ;  the  entire  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  arrangement  of  words 
in  sentences,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  ;  the  ever  varying 
signification  of  terms,  common  and  figurative  ;  phrases  direct  and  in- 
verted; together  with  the  endless  number  of  idiomatic  expressions  and 
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figures  of  speech  with  which  spoken  and  written  language  abounds  ; 
and  then  consider  that  all  this  is  to  be  learned  entirely  without  the  aid 
of  the  ear,  and  without  the  benefit  derived  from  the  constant  practice  of 
language  in  conversation,  in  all  the  various  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  life,  and  then  may  be  perceived  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  deaf-mute  pupil  has  to  contend,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  alpha- 
betic language." 

With  all  these  difficulties,  our  instructors  and  pupils  are  grappling, 
and  that  successfully.  For  the  course  of  instruction  so  judicious  and 
eminently  useful,  the  Board  are  again  referred  to  the  schedule.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  philosophical ;  necessarily  therefore  the  most  simple 
that  could  be  devised  :  as  necessarily  it  is  likely  always  to  be  the  most 
successful,  But  its  application  requires  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  the 
utmost  patience  and  laborious  effort;  habituation  to  the  modes  of  think- 
ing of  the  deaf  mute,  deep  sympathy  with  him,  and  great  facility  of 
illustration  ;  in  fine,  a  love  for  him  and  a  love  for  the  work,  which  few  in- 
structors in  the  speaking  world  possess.  The  committee  believe  that 
they  only  give  due  credit  when  they  say,  that  these  qualities  belong  to 
the  corps  of  teachers  to  whom  the  Board  has  committed  the  supervision 
of  this  great  charity. 

The  Committee  desire  to  give  the  Board  some  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  this  encomium  in  the  results  which  this  year  has  attained.  The  sub- 
joined compositions  are  only  specimens.  Those  which  were  written 
during  the  hurry  of  the  examination  are  distinguished  from  those  which 
were  written  at  leisure  for  their  teacher's  eye.  All  must  be  astonished 
at  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  written,  and  the  acquaintance  with 
the  words  and  structure  of  our  language  which  they  evince.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  remarks  upon  the  difficulties  with  which  the  deaf  mute 
must  contend  will  also  thus  be  given.  The  compositions  of  the  earlier 
classes  are  evidently  translations  of  the  sign  language,  (indeed  the  first 
instruction,  as  will  be  seen,  must  be  given  in  this  way,)  with  such  use  of 
our  grammatical  arrangement  as  their  little  acquaintance  with  it  would 
allow.  The  compositions  of  the  older  classes  are  as  evidently,  in  most 
parts,  thought  out  in  English. 

The  following  are  translations  of  a  tale  told  by  the  teacher  to  the 
seventh  class.  They  entered  in  the  Autumn  of  1843.  We  give  first 
the  literal  translation  of  the  sign  language,  that  what  is  original  in  the 
translation  may  be  seen. 

Tide. 

Years  gone  by,  boy  bad  went  got  over  fence,  tree  climbed,  intending 
apples  steal,  but  dog  came,  barked  at  boy,  boy  was  frightened  ;  gentle- 
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man  heard  dog  barking,  came  saw  boy  on  tree,  told  come  down,  boy 
came  down  immediately  ;  gentleman  whipped  boy  severely,  boy  shook 
fist,  boy  went  home  very  angry  crying. 

Translation. 

Some  years  ago  a  boy  went  to  an  apple  tree  to  steal.  He  wished  to 
eat  some  apples,  and  he  climbed  up  a  tree  and  stole  some  apples  in  his 
pocket ;  but  a  good  dog  heard  that  the  bad  boy  noised*  and  the  dog  ran 
immediately  to  him  and  looked  at  him  very  sharp.  The  boy  was  very 
much  afraid  of  him.  The  gentleman  heard  that  the  dog  looked  at  the 
boy,  and  the  gentleman  saw  him  and  ran  to  him  and  he  told  the  boy  to 
come  down  to  the  ground.  The  boy  obeyed  the  gentleman,  and  the 
boy  came  down  to  the  ground  and  stood  on  the  ground.  The  gentle- 
man whipped  the  boy  very  hard  and  he  was  much  hurt.  The  boy  went 
away. 

Tivo  letters  loritten  during  the  examination. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New-York,  July  14th,  1845. 

My  Dear  Parents  : 

I  am  very  well.  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter  to  you.  I  hope  that 
you  will  find  it.  I  hope  that  you  will  come  here  to-morrow  aftenioon 
and  talk  with  me.  I  like  to  see  you  very  much.  I  will  stay  at  home 
with  my  parents,  but  I  must  come  down  to  the  Institution  again  next 
September.  I  like  to  stay  here,  because  I  want  to  learn  very  much. 
I  do  like  to  see  Mr.  Peet  who  governs  this  Institution.  I  have  learned 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  &c.  I  have  understand 
them  very  much.  I  want  to  stay  here  five  years  hence.  Mr.  Peet  is 
very  kind  to  give  new  copy  books  to  the  pupils.  We  must  thank  him 
very  much.  We  should  respect  Rev.  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr.  Benton  very 
much,  because  they  are  very  good  and  kind  to  examine  us.    Good  bye, 

E.  L. 

ToMr.  G.  L. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New-York,  July  14th,  1845. 

My  Dear  Sister: 

I  am  well.  I  am  very  happy  to  write  a  letter  to  you.  I  think  that 
you  wish  to  read  it  from  me.  I  wish  to  see  you,  but  I  shall  go  home 
two  weeks  hence  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  will  talk  with  you 
about  news  from  the  Institution.  You  must  trust  in  Jesus  Christ, 
because  I  wish  you  to  trust  in  him  and  your  soul  will  go  to  heaven, 
and  you  will  be  happy  in  heaven  always.    I  think  that  my  parents, 

An  instance  of  originality  in  the  formation  of  words. 
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brothers  and  sisters  are  trusting  in  Jesus  Christ  always,  and  I  shall  be 
gird  to  see  them  who  are  trusting  in  him.  I  am  thinking  about  God 
always,  because  he  created  the  world,  and  the  people  and  all  the  cattle. 
Oh  !  I  think  that  God  is  almighty  and  governs  the  world.  I  wish  the 
people  to  obey  God  always,  and  when  they  die  their  souls  will  go  to 
hearen,  and  they  will  live  in  heaven  always.  I  hope  that  when  I  die, 
my  soul  will  go  to  heaven,  and  I  will  meet  the  angels,  and  also  the 
people  in  heaven  always.    Good  bye. 

I  am  your  affectionate  sister, 

E.  C.  B. 

To  Miss  E.  B. 

The  next  three  are  class  compositions  from  another  section  of  the 
same  standing.  Not  two  years  ago  these  pupils  were  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  English  language. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Boys: 
The  deaf  and  dumb  boys  cannot  hear  or  speak,  but  they  can  speak 
with  the  dactylology,  and  they  can  write  on  the  slates  as  the  people 
talk.  The  deaf  boys  cannot  hear  the  noise  of  the  carriages  running  on 
the  road  when  they  sleep  by  night.  They  have  a  peace.  The  people 
who  can  hear  are  interrupted  when  they  sleep  in  the  night.  They  are 
unhappy.  The  deaf  boys  can  read  books.  I  heard  that  some  gentle- 
men disbelieved  that  the  deaf  boys  could  not  learn  to  write  and  read. 
I  thank  God,  for  He  lead  me  to  come  into  this  Institution.  I  am  very 
glad  to  learn  the  many  news.  God  is  almighty  and  governs  this  world. 
He  always  sees  us. 

The  Captain  and  his  Son. 

Some  years  ago  a  captain  and  his  son  lived  in  a  ship.  On  one  day 
the  captain's  son  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  Some  sailors  told  the 
captain  that  his  son  stood  on  the  top  of  it.  The  captain  saw  him  and 
went  down  the  stairs  and  took  the  gun,  and  came  back  and  said  his  son 
jumped  down  into  the  water,  and  he  said  to  him,  if  he  would  not,  he 
would  shoot  him.  The  son  obeyed  him  and  jumped  down  into  the 
water.    Some  sailors  jumped  in  a  boat  and  took  the  son  out  of  the 

water,  and  s:ave  him  to  his  father. 

^  A.  H.  C. 

The  Kitten. 

Some  years  ago,  on  Sunday,  my  brother  and  sister-in-law  and  myself 
went  to  their  friends  to  visit  them.  My  sister-in-law's  favorite  parents 
gave  me  a  pretty  kitten,    I  was  very  glad.    They  and  myself  staid  till 
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six  o'clock.  They  and  myself  came  to  home  in  the  wagon.  I  sat  on  a 
little  bench  with  the  kitten,  which  slept  on  my  lap  in  there.  At  night 
they  and  myself  arrived  at  home.  I  carried  my  sweet  kitten,  and  I 
walked  through  ihe  gate,  while  I  thought  that  I  would  be  take  care 
good  of  my  kitten.  Then  I  opened  my  sweet  father's  door  of  his 
house,  I  entered  the  door  and  saw  my  brother,  Samuel  came  there 
from  the  Institution.  He  told  me  that  the  kitten  is  yours  1  I  answered, 
yes,  it  is  mine.  Sometimes  I  told  my  sister  that  she  bring  me  some 
milk.  She  brought  me  some  milk  in  the  saucer.  I  put  it  on  the  floor* 
and  the  kitten  was  not  come  to  drink  milk,  because  it  was  very  afraid- 
I  was  sorry.  The  next  day  I  carried  the  kitten  to  my  brother's  house. 
He  took  care  of  my  sweet  kitten.  It  is  a  cat  now.  She  has  some  young 
kittens.    I  have  seen  them  last  vacation. 

S.  T. 

The  three  following  are  from  older  pupils. 

Ji  letter  written  during  ihe.  examination. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New-York,  Tuesday,  July  loth,  1845. 

Sirs  : — 

I  am  happy  to  have  some  leisure  in  writing  you  a  few  lines.  I 
am  at  school  and  learning  some  different  lessons.  1  am  happy  for  you 
to  come  here  for  seeing  the  pupils  write  about  many  interesting  things. 
You  seemed  to  be  glad  to  see  them  write.  I  wish  you  to  come  here 
again,  but  perhaps  you  are  so  busy  that  you  cannot  come  here.  I  thank 
you  very  much,  because  you  aid  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb- 
To-morrow  I  will  go  to  my  home,  in  Scipio,  near  Auburn.  I  think  that 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  many  different  things  during  my  vacation. 
I  terminate  in  writing  this.    I  send  my  respects  to  you  constantly. 

From  your  affectionate  friend, 

S.  A.  T. 

To  Col.  N.  S.  Benton  and  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell. 

A    CLASS  COMPOSITION. 

A  Benevolent  Boy. 
Once  a  boy  lived  in  a  house  well  situated  in  a  valley.  His  parents 
one  day  sent  him  to  school.  They  believed  that  he  was  a  good  boy, 
and  his  mother  put  his  dinner  in  a  small  basket.  Soon  after  breakfast 
the  boy  went  on  his  own  way  to  school.  When  he  was  going  on  his  own 
v^ay,  he  met  a  poor  blind  man  begging  some  food.  When  the  boy  saw 
him,  he  opened  his  basket,  and  gave  him  all  his  dinner.    Then  the  poor 
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man  said,  God  will  bless  you  while  you  live."  Soon  after  this  he 
went  on  to  school  thinking  about  the  blessing  of  God.  When  it  was 
dinner  time  he  did  not  care  for  the  want  of  eating.  He  was  much  more 
pleased  to  receive  the  blessing  of  God,  than  his  dinner.  In  the  after- 
noon, after  school,  he  went  back  to  his  father's  house.  On  his  way  a 
robber  caught  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  blind  man  he  screamed 
very  loud.  His  voice  led  the  blind  man  to  him,  he  caught  hold  of  the 
robber's  neck,  and  the  boy  left  hirn  (while  the  blind  man  was  holding 
the  robber,)  and  went  home.  He  then  called  two  constables  to  catch 
the  robber.  The  constables  then  caught  him  and  put  him  in  prison. 
At  last  he  was  hung,  because  he  was  a  robber.  The  boy  tfianked  the 
old  man  for  helping  him,  and  soon  he  went  home.  He  arrived  home 
with  safety,  and  told, his  parents  about  this.  Now  we  see  what  great 
blessing  God  gave  to  this  benevolent  boy.  We  must  now  strive  to 
receive  the  blessing  by  loving  others,  and  giving  aid  to  them. 

W.  H.  W. 

A    CLASS  COMPOSITION. 

J\'Ioscs  and  Pharaoh. 
Pharaoh  was  remarkable  as  the  proud,  cruel  and  wicked  king  of 
Egypt,  who  commanded  that  few  millions  of  male  children  should  be 
thrown  into  the  river  Nile  the  instant  they  were  born.    The  reason  of 
the  horrible  cruelty  was,  that  the  Hebrews  might  not  become  more 
numerous  than  the  people  of  Egypt,  and  conquer  the  whole  of  his 
country.    One  woman  could  not  make  up  the  mind  of  her  to  throw  her 
good  son  into  the  Nile.    If  she  had  positively  disobeyed  the  regulation 
belonging  to  the  king,  she  would  have  been  put  to  death.    She  took  a 
private  opportunity  of  making  a  little  boat  of  bulrushes,  set  the  child  in 
it,  and  laid  it  among  the  flags  that  grew  on  the  side  of  the  Nile.  The 
daughter  of  the  king  came  down  to  the  river  to  bathe  in  a  little  while. 
Discovering  the  ark,  she  proceeded  with  her  maid  to  fetch  it.  When 
they  looked  into  it,  they  found  a  little  Hebrew  boy  there.    The  heart  of 
the  princess  was  moved  with  the  compassion,  and  she  resolved  to  save 
his  life  in  the  little  ark  of  bulrushes.    She  hired  his  own  mother  to 
nurse  him.    She  gave  him  the  name  of  Moses,  and  when  he  grew  old 
enough  to  be  put  in  school,  she  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  all  the 
arts  and  learning  of  the  people  of  Egypt.    Moses  was  remarkable  as 
the  boy  of  great  wisdom,  goodness  and  faithfulness.    He  was  much 
wiser  than  the  people  of  Egypt  who  were  jealous  of  him.    Moses  was 
in  favor  with  God,  and  was  eager  and  continual  in  prayer. 

G.  A.  B. 
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The  following  description  of  New- York  was  written  on  the  slate, 
simultaneously  with  others  on  the  same  theme  which  were  equally  good. 

"  New- York  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
for  the  good  morals  and  general  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  Erie 
canal  is  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  construction  in  the  State. 
The  passengers  and  travellers  are  conveyed  in  the  canal  boats,  and 
horses  draw  them  from  one  city  to  another.  It  is  distinguished  for  the 
great  number  of  rail  roads  on  which  rail  cars  carry  the  people. 

"  In  the  western  part  of  New- York  the  soil  is  suited  for  the  growth 
of  wheat,  Indian  corn  and  other  vegetables  which  are  useful  for  tl^p 
people.  The  state  is  famous  for  its  numerous  beautiful  rivers  and  lakes." 

The  following  is  from  another  section  of  the*  same  class.  It  was 
written  on  the  slate  as  part  of  the  examination  in  their  knowledge  of 
Biography,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

Dante,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  was  born  in  Florence.  He  ex- 
hibited poetical  talents,  and  was  ambitious  to  be  elevated  among  wise 
men.  His  ambition  did  not  make  him  peaceful  in  his  mind.  He  was 
soon  banished,  but  I  cannot  write  any  more  concerning  his  banishment. 
He  is  still  reported  to  be  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  genius.  He 
wrote  on  the  subjects  of  Paradise,  Purgatory  and  Hell.  His  poetry 
was  translated  into  the  English  language  by  Mr.  Gary,  cf  England.  It 
is  very  sweet.  It  is  read  with  prevalence.  It  is  read  by  many  persons 
who  are  fond  of  poetry,  and  attracts  them  to  study  by  its  sweetness. 
Dante  was  a  heathen,  and  did  not  hear  of  our  Saviour  but  a  little." 

The  following  are  compositions  of  the  graduating  class.  The  first  two 
are  translations  of  an  anecdote  which  Mr,  Bartlett  communicated  to  them 
in  the  sign  language,  and  the  point  of  the  joke  of  which,  as  will  bo  seen, 
he  was  successful  in  showing  them. 

Jl  Desperate  Disease. 
Dr.  Rand,  of  London,  was  one  day  called  in  great  haste  to  go  and  see 
an  afflicted  lady.  He  went  to  her  house,  and  when  the  delicate  patient 
saw  him,  she  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  doctor  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  !" — 
"  What  are  you  so  glad  to  see  me  for  ?"  said  the  doctor.  "  Why,"  says 
she,  "  I  have  swallowed  a  mouse  !"  He  twisted  up  his  nose  indignantly, 
and  said,  "  I  guess  so."  I  do  declare,"  said  she,  "  I  have  swallowed  a 
mouse.  It  ran  down  my  throat  as  I  lay  asleep  with  my  mouth  gaped 
open.  I  feel  it  scampering  about  in  my  stomach  now,  trying  to  nibble 
out.    Oh  !  do  give  me  something  to  kill  it,  or  get  it  out  some  way — any 
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way  you  can.  Will  you,  or  can  you  give  me  some  medicine  to  either  kill 
this  mouse  or  get  it  out  T  Said  he,  "  There  is  but  one  medicine  which 
can  do  the  work  for  you,  and  nothing  else  can.'*  "  What  is  it  said  she. 
*•  What  is  it  ?  Give  it  to  me  now.  I  don't  care  what  it  is."  "  Swallow 
a  live  cat,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  and  if  this  living  dose  don't  make  way  with 
the  mouse,  nothing  else  will."  I  think  this  will  teach  her  to  keep  her 
mouth  shut  hereafter  when  she  is  sleeping. 

BY  ANOTHER. 

Jl  Desperate  Disease, 
Not  a  long  time  since  there  was  a  gentleman  in  London  by  the  name  of 
Dr.  Rand.  One  day  a  lady  was  seized  with  sickness,  and  was  insane  or 
crazy.  The  gentleman  was  called  to  see  her,  and  so  he  went.  When  he 
had  come  and  met  her,  she  said,  My  dear  doctor,  I  am  filled  with  glad- 
ness to  have  you  come  here."  He  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  with 
her  1  She  answered  that  she  was  much  troubled  by  pains,  for  while  she 
was  asleep,  a  mouse  had  got  into  her  mouth.  She  told  him  that  it  now 
ran  about  her  stomach,  and  to  give  her  some  medicine  ;  but  if  he  did  not 
so  she  would  soon  die.  Any  medicine  she  would  be  willing  to  take.  He 
told  her  that  she  had  better  swallow  a  cat,  and  if  that  could  not  save,  any 
medicine  would  surely  not  save  her.    What  a  foolish  woman  ! 

The  next  are  class  compositions.  They  deserve,  for  the  excellence  of 
their  style  and  the  fullness  of  their  thought,  particular  attention. 

Light. 

Light  is  a  subtile  ethereal  matter  which  is  transmitted  from  a  lumi- 
nous body  and  renders  objects  perceptible  to  the  sense  of  sight,  but  the 
particles  of  which  are  invisible.  They  cannot  be  with  the  greatest 
effort  caught  by  the  chemists  and  opticians,  because  they  are  much 
thinner  than  the  air.  The  primary  colors  of  light  are  seven  in  number, 
as, — violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red  ;  and  if  they  are  all 
combined  together  they  form  white.  The  rays  of  light  can  fill  the  open 
places,  but  they  cannot  pass  through  some  opaque  objects  called  obsta- 
cles. They  run  towards  the  objects  in  straight  courses,  and  then  fall 
upon  them  perpendicularly  or  obliquely  and  run  off  in  the  same  direc- 
tions, or  at  the  same  angles.  This  is  called  reflection.  If  we  look  at 
the  new  moon  above  the  western  horizon,  on  which  the  sun  shines,  we 
see  the  reflected  light— but  the  shadow  is  projected  from  the  back  ot 
the  moon  in  a  conical  shape.    The  moon  receives  the  rays  of  light  and 
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then  sencis  them  to  the  earth.  The  velocity  of  the  rays  of  light  is  cal- 
culated to  be  at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles  in  a  second. 

A  former  pupil  informed  me  that  it  is  supposed  by  some  philosophers 
that  the  Divine  Optician  spreads  a  luminous  atmosphere  over  the  sun  in 
order  to  prevent  our  eyes  from  being  spoiled.  Thus  the  rays  of  light  in 
the  internal  part  of  the  atmosphere  are  a  thousand  times  brighter  than 
those  in  the  external  part  of  it.  Suppose  this  atmosphere  v^^ere  to  be 
taken  off,  our  eyes  would  be  immediately  destroyed.  The  Bible  says, 
"  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good." 

/  believe  that  heat  is  occasioned  by  the  powerful  rays  of  light.  Thus 
they  run  from  the  sun  in  straight  courses  and  then  strike  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  where  they  suffer  their  refraction.  They  having  struck  the 
surface  of  the  earth  are  attracted  and  form  heat. 

Our  eyes  are  the  most  important  of  all  the  physical  organs  of  the 
senses,  because  the  nerves  in  the  eyes  carry  the  sense  of  knowledge 
with  greater  rapidity  and  industry  to  the  brain  than  those  (other  nerves) 
in  the  body.  God  gives  us  a  great  plenty  of  light,  by  means  of  which 
we  can  see  many  things,  I  wonder  why  a  great  many  people  are  not 
grateful  to  Him  who  has  given  them  many  rich  blessings.* 

How  do  the  eyes  see  1  The  rays  of  light  in  passing  through  the  eye, 
at  first  strike  the  cornea,  (a  transparent  membrane  of  the  eye,)  run 
through  the  aqueous  humor,  and  then  converge  into  the  opening  of  the 
iris,  called  the  pupil,  to  a  point  of  the  crystaline  lens.  The  rays  of 
light  diverging  from  this  point,  proceed  in  different  directions  through 
the  vitreous  humor  and  then  strike  the  retina.  This  sensible  coat  com- 
municates the  sense  of  sight  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve.  The 
image  of  the  object  is  inverted  by  the  crystaline  lens,  and  formed  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye.  Thus  if  I  look  at  a  tree,  the  image  of  the  tree 
is  formed  on  the  retina  of  my  eye  inverted,  that  is,  with  its  bottom 
upwards.  The  colors  and  qualities  of  the  tree  on  the  retina  are  owing 
to  light. 

I.  H.  B. 

An  Enigma. 

There  are  six  letters  in  my  name.  The  first  is  the  initial  of  an  offer- 
ing which  a  Jewish  priest  used  to  make  to  God  by  killing  clean  animals 
and  burning  them  on  an  altar.    The  second  is  that  of  a  spiritual  being 

*  Deaf  mutes  from  their  natural  condition  of  peculiar  dependence  upon  the  sense  of 
sight,  conceive  a  strong  partiality  for  the  eye,  and  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  it  a  variety 
of  superior  powers  which  perhaps  others,  particulai'ly  the  blind,  might  be  disposed  to 
claim  for  the  other  orcans  of  sense. 
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like  whom  I  wish  to  become.  The  third  is  that  of  a  planet  often  loved 
by  us  to  look  at  it,  because  it  is  very  brilliant  and  splendid.  The  fourth 
I  is  that  of  understanding.  The  fifth  is  that  of  the  name  of  the  mountain 
where  Jesus  Christ  prayed  to  his  father  with  the  falling  of  blood  on  his 
forehead  and  cheeks.  The  sixth  is  that  of  a  lovely  sweet  flower  that 
we  use  to  pluck  and  put  in  our  bosoms.  My  wht)le  is  the  name  of  a 
being  who  came  into  the  world  to  save  our  souls  and  whom  all  angels  in 
heaven  love  and  respect  forever.  He  is  loved  by  those  who  are  his 
friends  and  hope  to  be  saved  by  him  when  they  die.  Please  tell  me 
what  is  it  1    It  is  the  Savior. 

E.  S. 

Eternity. 

What  is  eternity  ?  Eternity  is  the  time  of  God's  existence,  or  it  is 
duration  or  continuance  without  beginning  or  end.  This  reminds  me 
very  strikingly  of  tlie  beautiful  and  interestingly  concise  answer  which 
a  young  gentleman  gave  to  those  who  asked  a  question,  saying,  "  What 
is  eternity  ?"  He  replied,  "  Eternity  is  a  day  without  yesterday  or  to- 
morrow.'* They  had  been  much  surprised  at  him  on  account  of  his  intel- 
ligence and  learning.  He  was  a  very  profoundly  learned  scholar.  He 
was  a  French  deaf  mute,  and  was  a  class-mate  of  Monsieur  Clerc.  His 
name  was  Monsieur  Massieu. 

Eternity  has  never  ceased.  It  will  also  never  cease.  Nobody  in  the 
earth,  or  in  heaven,  even  G^d  will  ever  ever  ever  hinder  it !  It  is 
wonderful !  It  seems  to  be  self-continual.  It  is  great !  It  is  an  infinite 
thought !  It  can  never  be  totally  or  successfully  understood  or  compre- 
hended. It  is  fearful.  It  is  solemn.  It  is  perplexing  to  those  who 
think  of  it  particularly.  It  is  powerful.  It  sometimes  makes  those 
who  think  of  it  faint  and  even  die  !  How  powerfully  it  confounds  those 
who  attentively  think  about  it !  We  therefore  acknowledge  to  say 
thus:  It  is  incomprehensible,  or  cannot  be  understood  totally.  It 
appears  to  be  noble  and  sublime  to  our  thought.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  it 
were  to  change  to  an  intelligent  being  and  be  asked  by  our  question, 
saying,  **  What  is  your  age  ?"  It  would  reply,  "  I  am  perpetual.  I  am 
ceaseless  always.  I  am  unchangeable,  that  is,  I  am  existing  at  all  times 
without  change,  or,  I  am  in  eternity."  When  we  should  have  heard  it, 
we  would  have  been  thrilled  with  fear  and  admiration.  I  know  with 
certainty  that  many  persons  think  of  it  but  little. 

They  often  say  together  that  they  do  not  care  for  it,  that  they  will  be 
cast  into  the  place  of  perfect  misery  forever  and  ever.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  that  they  don't  care  for  it.    They  will  be  wofuUy  disappointed 
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and  miserable.  Let  us  come  again  and  think  ourselves  concerning 
eternity,  in  which  we  shall  exist  after  our  death,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring ourselves  for  Heaven.  It  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  ourselves 
now  for  that  happy  place.  People  think  of  it  but  a  little,  because  they 
are  fully  blinded  by  sin  and  also  by  not  much  thinking  of  it.  Many 
millions  of  them  have  lost  their  precious  and  immortal  souls  !  How 
foolish  they  have  been  to  lose  their  useful  souls  !  How  can  we  escape 
from  an  everlasting  pit  full  of  perfect  misery  1  By  thinking  of  it  care- 
fully and  judiciously,  then  causing  our  hearts  to  be  sensibly  fearful  and 
dutiful,  and  then  putting  the  strongly  unaltered  determination  of  our 
confidence  in  God,  with  faith  in  Christ,  and  penitence  for  sin.  If  this 
should  be  done  we  would  be  safe,  and  rejoice  ourselves  for  we  have 
become  ready  to  die.  How  sweetly  ready  without  a  drop  of  anxiety 
we  are  to  be  called  and  die  !  After  our  death  we  will  shout  for  joy, 
for  we  "  have  fought  a  good  fight  and  we  have  finished  our  course,"  as 
flaid  Paul  when  he  was  about  to  be  beheaded,  and  we  will  serve  and 
praise  God  "  in  the  highest"  throughout  eternity. 

W.  A.  B. 

The  penmanship  of  several  of  this  class,  and,  indeed,  of  the  students 
generally,  deserves  great  commendation. 

J[Ioral  and  Religious  Instruciion. 

The  Committee  have  but  a  few  observations  to  make  as  to  their  exami- 
nation upon  another  branch  of  study.  As  it  is  a  distinct  subject,  although 
its  instructions  mingle  with  all  the  others,  they  refer  to  it  separately.  And 
they  cannot  repress  their  feelings  of  satisfactio  ,  at  the  earnest  attention 
which  the  Principal  and  all  the  Instructors  have  paid,  to  the  education  of 
their  pupils  in  the  principles  of  morality,  and  the  truths  of  religion,  and  in 
reverence  and  love  for  the  Bible.  For  the  system  of  instruction  in  this 
department,  the  Board  are  again  referred  to  the  schedule.  The  results 
were,  in  every  instance,  ?alisfactory.  Scholars  who  had  been  in  the  Insti- 
tution but  ten  months,  could  give  us  many  of  the  beautiful  tales  of  the 
Genesis,  and  tell  us  of  those  attributes  by  which  God,  either  in  his  works 
or  his  word,  has  made  known  to  us  something  of  his  wonderful  character. 
Of  others  who  had  been  in  the  Institution  for  three  years,  we  asked  such 
questions  as  the  following,  to  all  of  which  correct  rephes  were  given,  and 
which  will  show  their  general  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  first  part  of 
Israelitish  history. 

What  was  Abrahani's  son's  name  ? 

What  was  the  most  noted  event  in  Isaac's  life  % 
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How  was  Moses  preserved  1 

How  was  Jericho  taken  ? 

Did  Elijah  die  as  other  men  ? 

What  was  the  name  of  Boaz's  wife  % 

What  was  the  relationship  of  Ruth  and  David  ? 

Who  carried  off  the  gates  of  Gaza  ? 

How  did  Samson  lose  his  strength  ? 

The  replies  to  the  above  were  all  given  in  the  expressive  language  of 
signs,  and  so  distinctly,  that  in  no  instance  did  the  examiners  need  to  ask 
for  a  translation.  The  questions  are  only  given  as  specimens  of  those 
•which  were  asked. 

In  another  instance  the  class  were  requested  to  turn  to  the  passage  of 
Scripture  explained  in  the  chapel  at  morning  prayers.  One  of  the  pupils 
read  it  by  signs,  giving  almost  a  pictorial  illustration  of  its  meaning  by  his 
beautiful  representation  in  pantomime  of  the  different  ideas  which  made  up 
the  verse.  It  was  a  living,  tangible  expression  of  the  thought-eloquence 
of  the  Bible.  Another  pupil  gave  a  brief  exposition  of  the  context.  Mr. 
Benton  then  selected  the  first  verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  re- 
questing different  members  of  the  class  to  explain  the  significations  of  the 
words,  which  they  did  to  his  satisfaction.  The  knowledge  of  Biblical 
geography  they  displayed,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  explained 
various  obscure  allusions  in  the  Scriptures,  were  surprising. 

Of  another  class  such  questions  as  the  following  were  osked,  advancing, 
as  will  be  seen,  from  mere  historical  details,  to  some  of  the  most  important 
truths  which  the  history  teaches. 

Who  was  Adam  ?    Eve  ? 

Where  did  they  five  ? 

Why  were  they  expelled  from  Eden  ? 

Who  tempted  them  ? 

Who  was  Cain  ? 

Who  was  Abraham  1 

What  were  his  titles  ?    Ans.  Friend  of  God.    Father  of  the  Faithful. 
Give  an  account  of  the  sacrific»of  Isaac  1 
Who  was  Joseph  1 
Who  was  Jesus  Christ  ? 

For  what  did  he  come  from  heaven  ?    Ans.  To  save  sinners. 

Who  came  to  see  him  as  a  child  ?  Ans,  The  wise  men.  They  were 
led  by  a  star.    The  shepherds  also  came  invited  by  the  angels. 

What  did  the  angels  sing?    Ans.  Salvation  and  the  Saviour. 

Why  did  they  sing  this  1  Ms.  Because  he  was  the  Saviour  coma  to 
procure  the  pardon  of  men. 
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How  did  it  happen  that  men  needed  pardon  1  Jns.  Adam  sinned  by 
the  temptation  of  Satan,  and  sin  has  come  all  the  way  down  from  him  as 
the  inheritance  of  his  children.    Men  now  have  wicked  hearts. 

Can  they  change  their  hearts  back  again  ?    Ans.  Impossible. 

How  then  can  it  be  done  ?  Ans.  By  the  Spirit  from  above  entering  the 
heart  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Why  did  Christ  come  1  Who  appointed  him  to  come  ?  Ans.  He  came 
himself  because  he  pitied  the  wicked.  He  wished  to  turn  away  punish- 
ment from  them. 

Give  the  history  of  Paul  ? 

They  were  then  questioned  closely  on  the  words  and  intention  of  several 
of  the  commandments. 

Of  the  first  class  we  asked  only,  '*  What  is  the  Bible,  and  what  does  it 
teach  ?    Specimens  of  the  replies  are  subjoined. 

JTAe  Bible. 

What  is  the  Bible,  and  w^hat  have  you  learned  from  it  1 
The  Bible  is  the  divine  book  which  God  has  revealed  to  us.  It  is  "  the 
Word  of  God."  It  was  written  by  the  prophets,  and  the  apostles  of  Christ 
with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  have  learned  from  it  that  there  is  a  God 
in  heaven — that  he  was  never  created — that  he  exists  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting — that  he  is  almighty,  omniscient,  omnipresent — that  he  exists 
in  three  persons,  viz.  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost :  these  are  in  one  mysterious  union — these  are  called  the  "  Trinity." 
I  have  learned  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  because  he  created 
it  himself.  That  satan,  who  had  rebelled  against  God  on  account  of  envy, 
was  banished  from  God's  holy  place  into  hell.  That  Adam  and  Eve  were 
holy,  perfect,  happy  and  wise.  That  God  and  his  angels  often  descended 
and  ascended  and  communed  with  Adam  and  Eve  ;  but  that,  alas  !  they 
disobeyed  God  because  satan  tempted  them,  with  great  subtilty,  to  eat  the 
fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  of  God,  by  saying,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die." 
That  they  brought  us  into  sin  by  which,  since  that  time,  we  are  naturally 
enslaved.  That  sin  brought  to  us  sickness,  death,  toil  and  sufferings. 
That  we  are  fearfully  and  awfully  exposed  to  an  angry  God  when  we 
commit  sin  often.  That  Moses,  the  chief  leader  of  the  Isiaelites,  went  up 
the  Mount  Sinai,  when  God  gave  him  two  tables  of  ten  commandments. 
That  Moses  wandered  with  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness  forty 
years.  That  they  were  led  by  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  the  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day-light.  That  he  performed  wonders.  That  when  he  died  near 
Canaan,  Joshua  took  a  supervision  and  care  over  the  Israelites.  That  he 
oouimanded  the  sun  to  stand  still  when  at  war.    That  Enoch  and  Elijah 
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were  taken  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  by  a  whirlwind.  That  Christ 
pitied  us  so  much,  because  we  are  sinful  by  nature,  that  he'  resigned  his 
glorious  throne  in  heaven,  and  came  to  this  sinful  world,  where  he  became 
incarnate,  and  where  he  dwelt  among  us,  sulfered  and  died  for  us.  That 
he  ascended  into  heaven,  where  he  sits  on  the  throne  of  glory,  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  to  give  pardon  to  the  penitent  sinner,  and  justice  to  his  rebel- 
lious creatures.    *  *  *  * 

The  Bible. 

What  is  it,  and  what  does  it  teach  us  ?  It  is  the  best  of  all  books  in  the 
world.  It  teaches  us  that  God  Hves  now  in  heaven,  and  also  every  where- 
That  he  had  lived  before  the  creation  of  the  universe.  That  he  is  our 
omnipotent,  omniscient  and  omnipresent  father,  in  consequence  of  being  in 
the  existence  of  eternal  life.  That  his  name  is  Jehovah,  and  he  has  a 
great  variety  of  names.  That  he  has  three  persons,  viz.  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  united  into  one.  That  the  Father  takes"  care  of 
the  universe.  That  the  Son  is  always  forgiving  us  when  we  confess  our 
sins'to  him.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  sanctifies  our  hearts.  That  God  has 
made  all  things.  That  he  made  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  having  Adam 
and  Eve  and  their  descendants  live  upon  it.  That  the  former  both  lived 
in  the  beautiful  and  pleasant  garden  filled  with  the  sweetest  and  loveliest 
trees  and  flowers,  where  they  were  holy  and  happy :  that,  alas  !  finally 
they  fell  into  sin  by  the  temptation  of  satan.  That  now  sin  spreads  over 
this  earth.  That  satan  had  been  holy  before  the  creation  of  the  earth. 
That  he  was  cast  down  into  everlasting  punishment.  That  God  chose 
Abraham  to  be  the  progenitor  of  Israel.  That  they  were  led  by  Moses 
through  the  wilderness.  That  Moses  was  buried  by  God.  That  Joshua 
succeeded  him  in  taking  care  of  the  Israelites.  *  *  *  Many  things 
more  than  I  can  tell. 

But  quite  equal  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  instruction  was  aflforded  by 
the  gentleness  and  kindness,  and  docility  and  Christian  temper  of  the  pupils 
during  our  whole  intercourse  with  them  :  and  this  we  were  assured  was 
the  common  experience.  That  family  must  understand  no  little  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  can  be  so  uniformly  obedient  to  its  dictates.  Only  once  was 
any  exhibition  of  ill  temper  perceived  ;  and  that  was  the  result  of  a  na- 
turally very  quick  disposition,  as  soon  appeased  as  aroused.  And  but  once 
was  an  exhibition  of  improper  emulation  noticed  ;  and  for  that  the  Com- 
mittee are  disposed  to  hold  themselves  accountable. 

The  great  mistake  is  not  here  made  of  teaching  morality  as  a  science, 
with  which  God  has  nothing  to  do.    It  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the  religion 
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which  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  brought  to  us  ;  the  precepts  and  the  sanc- 
tions of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  divine  revelation. 

The  Committee  look  back  upon  their  examination,  into  the  results  of  this 
department  of  instruction,  with  unmingled  satisfaction. 

The  closing  exercises. 

At  a  late  hour  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  pupils  were  assembled  in  the 
Chapel  in  presence  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  a  numerous  company  of 
friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  Peet,  the 
President,  certificates  expressing  the  approbation  of  the  Board  for  good 
conduct  and  fair  attainments  were  presented  to  Ihe  following  pupils  who 
had  completed  a  course  of  five  years'  study,  viz : — 

Isaac  H.  Benedict,  Elizabeth  Mather, 

John  T.  Southwick,  Charlotte  Webster, 

John  F.  Rapp,  Emily  Stanton, 

John  W.  Mumby,  Christiana  Jane  Many, 

John  C.  Acker,  Susan  Edgett, 

George  E.  Ketcham,  Prudence  Lewis, 

John  Harrison,  Mary  E.  Craft, 

John  L.  Pickering,  Olive  Breg, 

Isaac  Levy,  Lavinia  Brock, 

Lawrence  Van  Benschoten,  Wealthy  Hawes, 

Isaac  Cary,  Elizabeth  Merrill, 

Ann  Maria  Vail,  Elizabeth  Austin, 

Emily  A.  Hills,  Edith  Lagrange, 
Sally  Lighthall. 

Diplomas  were  then  awarded  by  the  President  to  the  following  pupil» 
who  had  completed  the  full  term  of  seven  years'  instruction,  viz: — 

Peter  Burgess,  Elizabeth  H.  Disbrow, 

Davis  Howell,  Anna  Mead  Wayland, 

Joseph  S.  Bosworth,  Mary  McGuire, 

William  O.  Fitzgerald,  Eleanor  Fearon, 

Cyrus  R.  Blowers,  Martha  Ann  Bucklen, 

Christian  Krebs,  Isabella  McDougal, 

Daniel  D.  Brown,  Catharine  Gilhooly. 


The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  thereupon  announced  the  fol- 
lowing State  pupils,  whom  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  he  had 
c-se  Iccted  for  an  additional  year's  instruction,  viz : — 
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Isaac  H.  Benedict, 
John  T.  Southwick, 
John  F.  Rapp, 
John  W.  Mumby, 
John  C.  Acker, 
George  E.  Ketcham, 
John  Harrison, 
John  L.  Pickering-, 
Isaac  Levy, 
Ann  Maria  Vail, 
Edith  Lagrange, 


John  W.  Ackley, 
Clark  Thomas, 
Abraham  Johnson, 
Frederick  Groesbeck, 
Ebenezer  S.  Barton, 


Of  Jive  years. 

Emily  A.  Hills, 
Elizabeth  Mather, 
Charlotte  Webster, 
Emily  Stanton, 
Christiana  Jane  Many, 
Prudence  Lewis, 
Mary  E.  Craft, 
Olive  Breg, 
Lavinia  Brock, 
Wealthy  Hawes, 
Elizabeth  Austin. 

Of  six  years. 

John  S.  Webster, 
Elizabeth  Sherlock, 
Fidelia  Morgan, 
Miriam  Wells, 
Catharine  Ann  Garrett. 


He  then  took  occasion  to  make  some  very  happy  commendatory 
remarks  on  the  general  condition  of  the  Institution,  the  urbanity  of  the 
President,  the  gentlemanly  conduct  and  literary  character  of  the  professors, 
and  the  high  order  of  attainment  exhibited  by  the  pupils.  He  remarked 
that  he  had  come  with  the  intention  of  examining  the  Institution  thoroughly, 
in  order  to  know  for  himself  whether  the  bounty  of  the  State  had  been 
nghtly  appropriated.  He  had  passed  two  very  oppressive  and  fatiguing 
days  in  thus  examining  every  branch  and  department  of  the  Institution: 
but  he  counted  the  labor  and  discomfort  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
great  satisfaction  which  he  had  experienced.  He  said,  "I  entertain  this 
opinion,  it  may  be  heterodox,  but  I  esteem  the  orphan  and  unfortunate  as 
wards  of  the  State.  I  think  the  State  is  bound  to  support  and  care  for 
them  as  parents  would.  I  have  never  looked  upon  it  as  bounty.  It  is  a 
duty  which  the  State  owes  to  itself  to  guard  these  members  of  itself,  to 
put  them  in  a  situation — by  enlightening  their  minds  and  infusing  intelli- 
gence— such  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  a  proper  care  of  themselves." 
He  then  addressed  a  few  remarks  to  the  pupils,  which  were  translated  into 
signs  by  Mr.  Peet  pari  passu  with  their  utterance.  After  commenting  on 
the  peculiar  advantages  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  he  urged  them 
all  to  act  in  accordance  with  a  due  appreciation  of  them,  especially  those 
who  had  been  five  years  under  instruction  and  were  selected  for  a  sixth, 
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for,  when  the  choice  lay  between  an  individual  who  had  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  instruction,  and  a  candidate  for  re-selection,  he  should  feel 
compelled  to  give  the  preference  to  the  former.  It  would  therefore  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  them  to  make  the  most  vigorous  application  consistent 
with  health,  during  the  coming  year,  for  possibly,  they  might  not  be  blessed 
with  farther  provision  for  their  instruction.  To  those  about  leaving  the 
Institution  his  remarks  were  peculiarly  kind  and  appropriate. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  Lord's  prayer  would  be  repeated 
by  one  of  the  young  ladies  under  his  charge,  after  which  the  exercises 
would  be  concluded  by  a  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  to  whom 
he  feelingly  referred  as  his  former  preceptor  and  early  friend,  as  the  De 
I'Epee  of  America,  as  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  deaf  mute  education  in 
this  country,  and  as  worthy  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  who  feel  inter- 
cstefi  in  the  condition  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  the  community.  The 
Lord's  prayer  was  then  portrayed  by  ^  young  lady  of  graceful  action  and 
intelligent  mien,  and  Mr.  Gallaudet,  after  a  few  remarks,  upon  the  general 
appearance  of  the  Institution  and  the  gratifying  progress  of  the  pupils, 
closed  with  a  prayer  by  signs,  in  which  were  exhibited  much  real  dignity, 
grace  and  feeling. 

It  was  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the  universality,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
the  sign  language,  that  although  this  was  Mr.  Gallaudet's  first  visit  to  the 
Institution,  and  although  he  used  a  dialect  slightly  different  from  our  own, 
and  a  style  of  gesticulation  rather  characteiized  by  gentleness  and  grace- 
fulness of  expression  than  by  emphatic  energy,  yet  he  was  perfectly 
understood  by  all  of  the  pupils.  Many  of  them  were  evidently  mingling 
"with  great  earnestness  their  supplications  with  those  of  this — no  longer  a 
stranger,  but  by  the  community  of  language  and  sympathy — this  their 
new  friend. 

The  Committee  cannot  close  their  report  without  thanking  the  Board  for 
the  privilege,  which  has  been  thus  afforded  them,  of  intimate  acquaintance 
"with  the  Institution  :  nor  without  congratulating  the  Board  upon  the  great 
success  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  has  followed  their  labors  in  this 
excellent  cause. 


New-York,  Seplember  0th,  1845. 
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To  Hon.  Nathaniel  S.  Benton, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  Ex- Officio  Visitor  on 
the  part  of  the  State, 

Geo.  S.  Robbins,  Esq. 

Francis  Hall,  Esq. 

Rev.  Gregory  T.  Bedell, 

Committee  of  Examination  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 

Gentlemen  : — The  following  Schedule  embraces  the  classification  of  the 
pupils,  the  names,  name  of  the  teacher,  standing,  subjects  and  course  of 
study,  of  each  class.  By  the  term  standings  under  the  second  head,  it  is 
not  intended  to  designate  the  actual  time  that  each  pupil  has  been  under 
instruction,  but  only  to  indicate  the  rank  that  the  class  holds.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  preserve  the  same  classification,  in  respect  to  time,  through  the 
whole  course.  Some,  by  reason  of  late  admissions,  want  of  capacity,  or 
diligence,  absence,  or  other  causes,  fall  below  the  general  standard,  and 
drop  into  a  lower  class,  while  others  of  better  minds,  or  greater  industry, 
are  promoted.  Hence  the  only  rule  that  can,  with  propriety,  be  observed, 
is  that  of  uniformity  of  attainment.  This  explanation  will  render  the  term 
sufficiently  intelligible,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  specific  reference  to  in- 
dividuals, whose  feelings,  or  those  of  their  friends,  might  otherwise  be 
pained. 

The  paper  I  had  the  pleasure  to  submit  to  the  Examining  Committee  of 
last  year,  contained  an  outline  of  the  system  of  government  and  instruction 
pursued  in  the  Institution,  and  as  no  important  change,  in  the  management 
of  the  several  departments,  has  been  made  since  then,  it  is  not  deemed 
worth  while  to  incorporate  it  in  this.  A  copy,  however,  is  herewith  an- 
nexed for  the  information  of  the  Committee. 

The  provision  which  exists  for  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  although 
of  secondary  consideration,  is  manifestly  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
To  be  useful  citizens,  and  contribute  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, is  a  duty  inculcated  upon  those  intrusted  to  our  care,  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  education.  Hence,  in  the  intervals  of  study,  a  portion  of 
each  day  is  set  apart  for  handicraft  employments.  With  few  exceptions  the 
choice  of  a  trade  is  made  by  the  pupil  or  his  friends. 
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There  are  in  the  Book-binding,  under  Mr.  Miller,    20  boys. 

"       Cabinet  Shop,     "     Mr.  Genet,    17  do. 
"  "      Tailor's  Shop,     "     Mr.  Trask,    15  do. 

"  "       Shoe  Shop,  Mr.  Sweeny,  35  do. 

"  "       Garden,  "     Mr.  Mead,      4  do. 

All  the  female  pupils  are  taught  plain  sewing,  and  such  as  desire  instruc- 
tion in  those  branches  appropriate  to  the  sex,  here  carried  on,  learn  to  fold 
and  stitch  books,  tailoring  or  dress  making.  Others,  who  have  no  parti- 
cular preference  for  these  occupations,  are  engaged  in  lighter  household 
duties  under  the  direction  of  the  Matron. 

The  course  of  intellectual  and  moral  training  in  the  school-room  is  as 
follows : 

NINTH  CLASS. 


I.  NAMES. 


J\Iales. 
John  Vine, 
Piatt  A.  McKean, 
JohB  B.  G older, 
Aaron  L.  CufFee, 
Ananias  C.  Brundige, 
John  Edward  Ling, 
John  Hurley, 
John  Simlar. 

Males  8. 


Females. 
Maria  Ann  Bemis, 
Joanna  Bentley, 
Hannah  Seymour, 
Laura  Jones, 
Caroline  Cornwall, 
Maria  Willis, 
Emmeline  Louisa  Gol(^en. 

Females  7.        Total  15. 
Teacher,  J.  W.  Conklix. 


11.     STANDING. — ONE  YEAR. 

This  class  is  composed  of  the  inferior  portion  of  those  who  entered  last 
Autumn,  and  of  those  who  entered  after  the  commencement  of  the  session. 

III.  STUDIES. 

1.  The  Mphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship.  Writing  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and  frequent  exer- 
cises in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

3.  "  Elementary  Lessons.^*  The  class  have  gone  over  and  reviewed  122 
lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a  vocabulary  of  nearly  a  thousand  words, 
the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and  the 
simple  laws  of  construction. 

4.  Arithmetic,  embracing  only  simple  Addition. 

5.  Scripture  Lessons,  embracing  the  attributes  of  God,  and  some  of  the 
mor3  striking-  incidents  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
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EIGHTH  CLASS. 


I.  MAMEt. 


Males. 

Wilbur  Smith, 
William  Wright, 
John  Stock, 
Charles  M.  Grow, 
James  M.  Camp, 
James  S.  Wells, 
George  Driscall. 

Males  7. 


Females. 
Martha  D.  Buck, 
Lydia  A.  Ballou, 
Elizabeth  Irwin, 
Amanda  Ashley, 
Lucy  Gilbert, 
Lucy  A.  Boughton, 
Auguste  Hahn, 
Catharine  Sullivan. 

Females  8,      Total  15. 
Teacher,  F.  A.  Spofford. 


II.     STANDING. — ONE  TEAR. 


III.  STUDIES. 

1.  The  Alphabet^  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship.    Writing  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and  frequent  exer* 

cises  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

3.  "  Elementary  Lessons."  The  class  have  gone  over  183  lessons  in  this 
book,  embracing,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  enumerated  under  this  head,  in 
the  preceding  class,  the  use  of  the  preposition,  the  perfect  and  future  tenses 
of  the  verb,  and  participle,  the  conjunction,  and,  the  definite  article  and  the 
adjective  pronouns. 

4.  Numbers  in  figures  and  words  from  one  to  one  thousand. 

5.  Scripture  Lessons,  embracing  the  attributes  of  God,  and  some  of  the 
more  striking  incidents  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 


SEVENTH  CLASS. 


I.  NAMES. 


Males. 
Benj.  Cilley, 
James  Miller, 
Thomas  Bracy, 
John  Weaver 
Henry  C.  Ketcham, 
William  K  Rosenkrantz 
Goodrich  Risley, 
Asahel  Andrews, 


Females. 
Harriet  C.  Weyant, 
Helen  E.  Milmine, 
Elsey  C.  Bostwick, 
Eliza  Lighthall. 
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Males. 
Daniel  M.  Whitten, 
Cyreniijs  Monfort, 
William  H.  Rider, 
James  H.  Winslow, 
Robert  I.  Martling, 
Jefferson  Houston. 


II.     STANDING. — TWO  TEARS. 

With  few  exceptions,  it  embraces  the  inferior  part  of  those  who  entered 
in  the  Autumn  of  1843. 


1.  "  Elementary  Lessons'^  finished  and  reviewed. 

2.  Composition,  original  sentences,  stories,  and  letters. 

3.  Arithmetic.    Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division. 

4.  Scripture  Lessons.  Short  accounts  of  the  more  interesting  eventg 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  sketch  of  the  birth  and  miracles  of 
Jesus  Christ. 


Males  14. 


Females  4.      Total  18. 
Teacher,  G.  C.  W.  Gamagb. 


III. 


STUDIES. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 


I. 


NAMES. 


Males. 


Females. 


Abram  L.  Briggs, 
Solomon  Chappie, 
William  H.  Mills, 
Alvan  H.  Cornell, 
John  H.  H.  Rider, 
Hugh  Shannon, 


Meribah  Cornell, 
Harriet  Whitney, 
Silence  Taber, 


Janette  Wallace, 
Matilda  Fearon, 


Lewis  S.  Vail, 


Josephine  G.  Colvin, 
Elizabeth  Vanderbeck. 


Geo.  W.  Harrison, 
Truman  Grommon, 
Edward  Benedict, 
Lawrence  N.  Jones. 


Males  11. 


Females  7.       Total  18. 


Teacher,  Thomas  Gallaudkt. 


II.     /STANDING. — TWO  YEARS. 
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III.  STUDIES. 

1.  "  Elementary  Lessons,''  finished  and  reviewed  several  times. 

2.  "  GallaudeVs  Picture  and  Defining  Book." 

3.  "  Elementary  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  comprising  the  four  simple  rules, 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  and  also  a  few  of  the  tables 
of  moneys  and  weights. 

4.  Composition.    Exercises  daily. 

5.  Scripture  Lessons.  Upon  many  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  together  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 
The  class  have  also  committed  to  memory  the  ten  commandments,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 


I.  KAMES. 


JMales. 
James  O.  Smith, 
John  Milmine, 
John  Kerrigan, 
Hines  Moore, 
Joseph  Fox  Ferris, 
Milton  A.  Jones, 
George  Risley, 
Jerome  Risley, 
Cyrus  R.  Blowers, 
Lawrence  Van  Benschoten, 
Jonathan  Townshend. 
Males  11. 


Females. 
Sally  Bronson, 
Catharine  Persons, 
Rosalia  Finch, 
Dorcas  Vanderwerken, 
Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 
Susan  Edgett, 
Ehzabeth  Merrill, 
Betsey  Ilills. 


Females  8.      Total  19. 
Teacher,  Samuel  Porter. 


II.     STANDING. — THREE  YEAR*. 


III.  STUDIES. 

1.  "  Elementary  Lessons."  The  attention  of  the  class  has  been  chiefly 
confined  to  this  book,  and  to  the  illustration  and  application  of  the  princi- 
ples taught  in  it.  The  class  have  gone  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
book  in  course. 

2.  Original  Composition,  consisting  of  simple  narratives,  letters,  single 
sentences,  answers  to  questions,  &c. 

3.  Arithmetic,  embracing  simple  Addition  and  Multiplication. 

4.  Scripture  History,  comprising  some  of  the  leading  events  from  the 
creation  to  the  captivity. 
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FOURTH  CLASS, 

I.     NAMES.  * 

Males.  Females, 

George  P.  Archer,  Elizabeth  Austin, 

John  T.  Bell,  Caroline  E.  Brown, 

Martin  Bothwell,  Catharine  A.  Garrett, 

Peter  Brown,  Jerusha  M.  Hills, 

Simeon  D.  Bucklen,  Eliza  J.  Kellogg, 

John  Harrison,  Lavinia  Lighihall, 

Edward  Jewell,  Hannah  M.  Patten, 

Abraham  Johnson,  Margaret  Vanderwerken, 

Isaac  Levy,  Eliza  A.  White. 
Emory  Pangburn, 

Joseph  Sv^eetman,  i 
Franklin  Smart, 
N.  Denton  Wilkins. 

Males  13.  Females  9.        Total  22. 

Teacher,  0.  W.  Morris. 

II.     STANDING. — FOUR  TEARS. 
III.  STUDIES. 

1.  Elementary  Lessons."  The  class  have  gone  through  this  book, 
and  illustrated  the  principles  of  construction  by  written  examples. 

2.  Geography.  "  Mitchell's  Primary  Geography,"  the  first  thirteen 
lessons. 

3.  Arithmetic.  The  first  five  rules  in  Arithmetic.  The  Table  Book  of 
Primary  Arithmetic. 

4.  Scripture  History.  Short  abstracts  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  the  Old  Testament. 

5.  Reading.  Weekly  exchanges  of  books  from  the  Library,  which  have 
kept  up  an  interest  among  the  pupils  of  the  class. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

I.  NAMES. 

Males.  Females. 

John  Condit  Acker,  Lavinia  Brock, 

Charles  Hadwen  Arnold,  Wealthy  Hawes, 

Ebenezer  S.  Barton,  Emily  A.  Hills, 

George  E.  Ketcham,  Prudence  Lewis, 

John  White  Mumby,  Christiana  Jane  Many, 
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Females. 

John  L.  Pickering,  Elizabeth  Mather, 

John  Fenfon  Rapp,  Isabella  McDougal, 

John  Telfair  Souihwick,  Emily  Stanton, 

John  Skipwith  Webster.  Anna  Maria  Vail, 

Charlotte  H.  Webster. 
Mal^*  9.  Females  10.       Total  19. 

Teacher^  J.  A.  Carf. 

II.     STANDING. — FIVE  YEARS. 
III.   ,  STUDIES. 

The  subjects  of  study  have  been  mainly  the  same  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  constant  aim  having  been  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils  in  the  common  and  most  useful  branches  of  an  English  education. 

1.  Grammar.  A  written  outline  of  definitions  and  forms,  with  practical 
exercises  in  parsing.  The  principal  prefixes  and  suffixes,  their  signification 
and  use  in  combination,  illustrated  by  the  dictionary. 

2.  Geography.  Mitchell's  Primary  Geography,"  with  references  to 
other  authors.    "  Mitchell's  Astronomy." 

3.  History.  "  Parley's  History  of  the  United  States."  Olney  and 
Goodrich  referred  to. 

4.  Smithes  Arithmetic.^^  The  simple  and  compound  rules,  Reduction, 
Fractions,  Interest,  Book-keeping  and  Mercantile  Forms. 

5.  Lectures  by  Signs  upon  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  Che- 
mistry, Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Botany,  &c. 

6.  J\Ianu8cript  Lessons.  A  vocabulary  of  scientific  terms,  words  classi- 
fied, and  names  of  distinguished  individuals.  Letters,  Dialogues,  Lessons 
in  Etymology. 

7.  Original  Compositions.  Exercises  on  words,  phrases  and  grammati- 
cal forms,  written  conversations,  narratives,  abstracts  of  lessons,  letters,  a 
weekly  journal 

8.  Reading.  Books  from  the  library,  and  newspapers  have  been  perused 
with  interest,  and  much  valuable  information  has  been  gathered  from  them. 

9.  Select  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  studied  on  the  Sabbath  as 
usual. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

I.  NAMES. 

Males.  Females. 
Isaac  Cary,  Edith  Lagrange, 

John  A.  Hall,  Elizabeth  Kleckler, 
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Males, 


Females. 


John  Godfrey, 
Joseph  S.  Bosworth, 
William  Donley, 
Peter  Burgess, 
Samuel  A.  Taber, 
Frederick  Groesbeck^ 
Geo.  N.  Burwell, 
Selah  Wait, 
Wm.  H.  Weeks-. 


Sally  Ligbthall, 
Miriam  Wells, 
Olive  Breg, 


Mary  A,  McGuire, 
Catharine  Gilhooley, 
Mary  E.  Craft, 


Phebe  A.  I.  Covert, 
Mary  E.  Hegeman. 


Males  11. 


Females  \0.       Total  21. 
Teacher ^  J.  Van  Nostrand. 


II.     STANDING. — SIX  YEARS. 


III. 


STUDIES. 


1.  Geography,  (a)  *'  Mitchell's  Primary  Geography,"  88  pages,  used  in 
the  early  part  of  the  term,  (b)  "  Morse's  Geography,"  41  pages,  including 
the  definitions,  North  America,  The  United  States,  and  the  British  Islands, 
used  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  (c)  Questions  and  exercises  on  the 
map. 

2.  Arithmetic.  '*  Smith's  Arithmetic."  Exercises  in  the  four  principal 
rules,  simple  and  compound,  and  Reduction.  Some  of  the  class  have  gone 
as  far  as  Fractions. 

3.  Composition.  The  exercises  in  this  branch  have  been  daily,  in  the 
recitation  of  lessons,  by  questions  and  answers,  writing  sentences  illustrat- 
ing the  use  and  meaning  of  words  and  idiomatic  phrases  and  abstracts  of 
lessons :  and  weekly,  in  general  composition  and  letter  writing. 

4.  Grammar.  The  principles  of  grammar  and  the  rules  of  gramma' ical 
construction,  are  explained  by  signs,  and  illustrated  in  the  construction  of 
sentences.    Written  grammar  has  not  been  taught. 

5.  Lectures  in  JSTaturul  Philosojyhy^  with  illustrative  experiments  ;  and 
also  in  Astronomy,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Solar  System,  and  the  motions  of 
the  earth. 

6.  The  Reading  of  Boohs^  newspnpers,  &c.,  with  the  aid  of  the  Dic- 
tionary, has  been  found  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage, the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  reading,  the  formation  of  habits  of  self 
rehance,  and  the  general  expansion  of  the  mind. 

7.  Sabbath  Lessons,  (a)  Portions  of  Scripture,  explained  and  committed 
to  memory,  are  recited  by  writing  them  verbatim  on  the  slates,  and  also  by 
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question  and  answer,  both  by  signs  and  by  writing,  (b)  Compositions  <m 
various  subjects  selected  from  the  Bible,  generally  from  the  historical 
books,  (c)  Copying  the  Sabbath  Lectures. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


I.  NAMES. 


Males. 
John  W,  Ackley, 
Isaac  H.  Benedict, 
Daniel  D.  Brown, 
Wm.  A.  Burlingham, 
CorneHus  Cuddeback, 
Wm.  O.  Fitzgerald, 
Davis  Howell, 
Christian  Krebs, 
Clark  Thomas. 

Males  9. 


Females. 
H.  Augusta  Avery, 
Martha  A.  Bucklen, 
Elizabeth  Disbrow, 
Eleanor  Fearon, 
Marion  Lyndes, 
Fidelia  M.  Morgan, 
EHzabeth  Sherlock, 
Anna  Mead  Wayland. 

Females  8.         Total  17. 
Teacher,  D.  E.  Bartlett. 


II.     STANDING. — SEVEN  TEARS, 


III.  STUDIES. 

1.  Geography.  The  text  book  used  has  been  "  Olney's  Modern  Geog- 
^^phy>"  with  the  Atlas.  (Questions  in  the  book  answered,  and  the  pupil 
required,  from  time  to  time,  to  render,  in  his  own  language,  a  written  ac- 
count of  the  subjects  studied. 

2.  Natural  History  and  Physiology.  "  Taylor's  Physiology,"  with  re- 
ference to  the  Class  Book  of  Nature.  The  course  pursued  in  the  study 
and  recitation  of  lessons,  has  been  to  throw  the  pupils  as  much  as  possible 
upon  their  own  efforts,  and  to  lead  them  into  habits  of  independent  thought 
and  examination  of  subjects,  with  a  view  to  prepare  them  for  future  pro- 
gress in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

3.  Composition.    Epistolary,  descriptive,  narrative,  &c. 

4.  Grammar.  General  principles  of  Syntax,  rather  than  the  minute 
technicalities  of  the  subject. 

6.  Arithmetic.  The  book  used  has  been  "  Smith's  Arithmetic."  The 
proficiency  of  the  different  members  of  the  class  is  very  various,  from  the 
practice  of  the  simple  rules  to  the  more  complex. 

6.  The  Bible.  Selected  portions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  have  been 
committed  to  memoiy  in  connection  with  "  Newcomb's  Scripture  dues- 
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tions,  First  Part,  on  the  Gospels  in  Harmony,  The  Evidences  of  Chris- 
lianitj,  and  the  Prophecies  and  Types  in  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  the 
Messiah."  • 

Note.  Asa  general  remark,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  all 
lessons  committed  to  memory  by  the  pupils,  are  first  explained  by  the 
teacher.  At  the  recitation  of  the  lesson,  the  questions  are  written  upon  the 
slate,  and  explained  by  signs.  The  pupils  are  required  first  to  answer  the 
question  by  signs,  and  then  to  give  written  answers,  either  in  their  own 
words,  or  in  the  words  of  the  text.  They  afterwards  write  the  lessons 
verbatim,  or  give  abstracts  of  them  in  language  of  their  own.  This  pro- 
cess secures  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  lesson,  and  impresses  it  more 
strongly  on  the  mind. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  P.  PEET, 

President. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
J^eW'York,  July  Mih,  1845. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  division  of  labor  assigned  to  the  various  Committees  of  the  Board, 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Instruction  to  "  inquire  into  different 
method?  of  instruction,  and  recommend  such  alterations  and  improvements, 
as  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  think  necessary," 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  the  folio  wing* 

report; 

The  Committee  occupy  a  position  of  great  interest  and  responsibility. 
It  is,  they  are  happy  to  believe,  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  this  State  shall  be  educated.  The  strong  and  increasing  manifes- 
tations of  popular  favor,  and  the  prompt,  repeated  and  liberal  responses  of 
the  Legislature  to  the  touching  appeals  of  these  children  of  misfortune, 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that,  in  future,  pecuniary  aid  will  be  granted  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  educational  wants.  It  becomes,  therefore,  to  the 
almoners  appointed  to  dispense  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  means  appro- 
priated for  their  benefit,  a  most  serious  and  important  inquiry,  in  what 
manner  these  means  can  be  applied  so  as,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  accom- 
pliph  the  good  intended. 

The  mode  of  education  adopted  in  this  Institution,  is  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  pursued  hitherto  by  all  similar  institutions  in  this  country, 
and,  though  it  claims  not  to  be  perfect,  it  has  been  eminently  successful, 
and  the  Committee  believe  it  to  be,  for  general  use,  decidedly  superior  to 
any  other  as  yet  devised.  Its  distinguishing  peculiarity  consists  in  the  use 
of  a  sign-language  based  upon  the  natural  signs  which  every  infant  uses, 
and  which  every  uneducated  deaf  mute  necessarily  invents  as  the  only 
possible  way  for  him  to  indicate  to  others  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
The  sign-language  which  is  used  by  the  teacher  embraces  rot  only  these 
natural  elementary  signs  which  are  intelligible  to  a  pupil  on  the  first  day  of 
his  admission  to  the  Institution,  but  such  modification  and  increase  of  these 
elements,  and  such  additional  arbitrary  signs  as  are  adapted  to  the  expan- 
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sion  of  the  mind  and  wider  range  of  subjects  presented  in  the  course  of 

instruction. 

Tlie  only  other  system  which  has  received  favor  is  distinguished,  theoret- 
ically, by  its  use  of  articulation  in  the  place  of  signs  as  an  instrument  of 
instruction.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enlarge  on  the  characteristic  differences 
of  the  two  systems  and  their  relative  merits.  From  the  days  of  Heinicke 
and  De  I'Epee,  the  founders  of  the  German  and  French  schools  respectively, 
each  system  has  had  its  admirers,  and  it  is  therefore  no  novelty  at  this  day 
to  hear  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  taught  to  speak.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  to  be  most  natural  for  the  first  attempts  in  educating  a  deaf  mute,  to 
teach  him  to  use  his  tongue,  and  it  would  be  only  after  the  failure  of  efforts 
in  this  way  that  some  other  more  practicable  method  would  be  devised. 
Hence  we  find  in  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction  that  almost  invariably 
the  earlier  instructors  tried  to  teach  their  pupils  an  oral  language.  Even 
in  the  seventh  century,  according  to  the  venerable  Bede,  (Ecc.  Hist.,  Vol.  V, 
Chap.  2,)  John,  Bishop  of  Hagustald,  took  charge  of  a  deaf  mute,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  him  first  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  then  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  and  phrases  in  connected  sentences.  The  first  practical 
treatise  on  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  was  published  by  John  Paul 
Bonet,  at  Madrid,  in  1620.  In  this  work  the  author  gives  specific  directions 
upon  the  mannerof  teachingadeaf  mute  toarticulate  each  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  utter  v/ords  in  continuous  discourse.  Peter  Ponce  of  Spain,  who 
preceded  Bonet,  also  taught  articulation.  Efforts  of  the  same  kind  were 
made  by  Wallis  and  Holder  in  England,  Van  Helmont  and  Amman  in 
Holland,  Kerger  and  Arnoldi  in  Germany,  Ernaud  and  the  Abbe  Des- 
champs  in  France,  and  many  others  in  later  times,  especially  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  In  the  countries  last  mentioned  many  schools  still 
make  use  of  articulation  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

But  the  attempt  to  restore  speech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class  has 
never  been  successful.  Individuals  have  received  benefit  from  efforts  made 
to  call  into  exercise  their  vocal  organs.  But  whenever  a  substantial  gain 
has  resulted  to  the  pupil  by  such  exercises,  it  will  be  found  either  that  he 
was  not  entirely  deaf  and  dumb,  or,  if  he  were,  that  he  had  enjoyed  better 
advantages  than  could  be  afforded  generally  to  such  pupils,  or  was  possessed 
of  superior  natural  abilities.  In  the  wonderful  achievements  recorded  of 
some  who  have  been  taught  to  articulate,  it  has  not  been  stated,  as  it  should 
have  been,  that  such  persons  had  never  lost  entirely  the  use  of  speech. 
Their  education  consisted  in  improving  a  faculty  which  they  had  never 
wholly  lost.  And  even  when  a  pupil  has  ceased  to  articulate,  having  in 
parly  life  begun  to  use  a  spoken  language,  it  is  a  fact  well-known  to  those 
at  all  familiar  with  the  practice  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  that  in  the  acqui- 
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sition  of  a  written  language  the  progress  of  persons  of  this  class  is  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  one  perfectly  deaf  and  dumb. 

We  have  alluded  to  a  disiinction  which  is  not  always  taken  into  consid- 
eration,  and  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions relative  to  systems  of  instruction.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that 
persons  are  dumb  in  consequence  of  their  being  deaf.  If  the  deafness  be 
entire  and  have  been  from  birth,  the  individual  without  special  instruction, 
will  be  perfectly  dumb.  Not  being  able  to  hear  any  sounds,  he  will  not,  as 
other  children  do,  naturally  learn  to  imitate  them.  But  if  the  deafness  be 
partial,  then  in  proportion  as  vocal  sounds  are  distinguished,  he  will  copy 
them,  and  utter  similar  sounils  with  his  own  voice.  There  are  five  degrees 
of  infirmity  of  hearing,  as  distinguished  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Itard,  formerly 
physician  to  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris,  in  his  able  work  on  the  diseases 
of  the  ear  and  hearing,  (des  maladies  de  I'oreille  et  de  I'audition)  : 

1st.  That  in  which  articulate  sounds  are  perceptible,  when  pronounced 
in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice. 

2d.  That  in  which  analogous  articulations  are  liable  to  be  confounded. 

3d.  In  which  articulation  is  lost,  and  intonation  is  alone  distinguishable. 

4th.  In  which  heavy  peals,  as  of  artillery  or  of  thunder,  only  are  percepti- 
ble, and  the  human  voice  no  longer  produces  an  impression  upon  the  ear. 

5th.  Profound  deafness. 

An  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  properly  includes  persons  in  each 
of  these  various  classes,  for  they  are  not  able  to  be  taught  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  instruction  in  schools  designed  only  for  children  who  can  hear 
and  speak.  They  require  special  instruction.  But  such  a  difference  of 
condition  as  appears  in  these  five  classes,  would  suggest  some  difference  in 
the  mode  of  instruction.  Usu'\lly  from  one-fifth  to  one-eighth  of  the  pupils 
of  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  have  some  ability  to  articulate  at  the  time 
of  their  first  admission.  The  most  of  these  retain  some  degree  of  hearing; 
the  otherS;  though  entirely  deaf,  are  still  able  to  speak,  having  learned  to 
use  their  vocal  organs  before  they  lost  their  hearing. 

Some  attention  has  been  given  to  this  class  of  pupils  from  time  to  time 
since  the  establishment  of  our  Institution.  But  the  efl?brts  on  their  behalf 
have  been  limited  to  individuals,  and  no  general  classification  has  been 
effected  so  that  regular  instruction  could  be  given  them  in  distinction  from 
others.  The  desirableness  of  such  an  organization  has  been  often  a  subject 
of  remark  and  has  been  alluded  to  with  favor  in  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Institution.  In  the  last  report,  after  referring  to  the  reasons  which  had 
appeared  to  the  Board  decisive  again^  any  attempt  to  teach  articulation  to 
the  bulk  of  our  pupils,  it  is  added,  p.  15,  "  The  formation  of  a  class,  to 
include  those  whose  attainments,  in  this  accomplishment,  were  likely  to  be 
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of  some  value,  still  seemed  desirable,  but  in  the  way  of  this,  there  were, 
and  still  are,  many  grave  obstacles  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  in* 
creased  expense  for  the  favored  class,  the  hindrance  to  their  mechanical 
instruction,  and  the  invidiousness  of  making  a  selection."  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Da}^,  in  his  very  able  and  conclusive  Report  on  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  Central  and  Western  Europe,  expresses  the  following  opinion : 
"That  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  difficulties,  even  a  deaf  mute  from  birth,  by 
unwearied  pains,  and  the  expenditure  of  much  time,  might,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  taught  to  articulate  in  English,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  where 
parents  have  the  necessary  leisure,  1  would  by  no  means  be  understood  as 
dissuading  them  from  the  attempt,  but,  as  a  regular  part  of  a  system  of 
public  education^  its  introduction  into  our  institutions,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  be  a  serious  misjortune  to  the  cause  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction" 
He  then  adds — 

"  That  there  are  a  few,  usually  reckoned  among  deaf  mutes,  consisting 
of  those  to  whom  hearing,  or  the  power  of  speaking,  partially  remains,  to 
whom  instruction  in  articulation  is  desirable,  is  self-evident.  These  cases 
are  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  are  to  be  decided  on  by  themselves." 

Similar  sentiments  are  expressed  by  Mr.  Weld,  the  Principal  of  the 
American  Asylum,  in  the  extended  and  valuable  Report  of  his  visit  to  the 
Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Europe  during  the  last  year.  He 
Bays — 

"  I  can  then  recommend  no  fundamental  change  in  the  system  pursued 
in  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected,  or  in  the  other  American 
schools.  The  most  faithful  use  of  all  the  facilities  afforded  by  our  present 
system,  it  is  our  constant  duty  to  make,  and  to  devise  and  adopt  every  real 
improvement  in  our  power.  Instead  of  regretting  the  original  adoption  of 
our  system  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  I  am  truly  thankful  that  he  was  led  to  its 
adoption.  But  I  would  by  no  means  exclude  improvements.  Men  are 
neither  perfect  in  their  theories,  nor  in  their  practice.  We  have  improved 
on  our  original  system,  and  we  may  yet  improve,  and  ought  so  to  do ; 
certainly  in  practice,  if  possible,  in  theory. 

"  Though  then,  I  cannot  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  German,  or 
any  other  system,  instead  of  our  own,  still  I  do  respectfully  recommend  as 
an  additional  means  of  usefulness,  the  giving  of  instruction  in  articulation 
and  in  labial  reading,  to  certain  classes  of  the  pupils  of  the  American 
Asylum.  In  this  ntjmber  I  would  include  especially  those  descriptions  of 
deaf  and  dumb  persons,  so  called,  often  mentioned  in  my  accounts  of  the 
European  schools,  who  retain  in  a  considerable  degree  the  articulation  they 
acquired  before  becoming  deaf,  and  those  who  still  have  some  discriminate 
hearing.    These  are,  on  the  whole,  the  classes  of  persons  principally  bene- 
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filed  by  attention  to  articulation  in  the  articulating  schools  I  have  visited 
abroad.  There  is  still  another  class  whom  I  would  not  exclude  from  the 
benefits  of  a  fair  experiment.  I  mean  those,  few  indeed  in  number,  but  yet 
sometimes  found,  who,  possessed  of  superior  natural  powers  and  in  all 
respects  under  favorable  circumstances,  are  anxious  to  undertake  the  labor, 
and  are  found  so  persevering  and  successful  as  to  warrant  its  continuance." 

In  view  of  the  manifest  advantages  to  be  derived  by  a  portion  of  the 
pupils  of  our  Institution,  by  affording  them  facilities  for  instruction  in 
articulation,  and  reading  upon  the  lips,  the  Committee  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  such  of  the  pupils  as  shall  be  deemed  capable  of  receiving 
benefit  fiora  the  exercise  of  their  organs  of  speech  and  practice  in  labial 
reading,  be  provided  with  the  means  of  regular  instruction  in  these  branches. 
The  details  of  the  plan  of  instruction  they  would  leave  for  future  adjust- 
ment. They  do  not  contemplate  any  change  In  the  general  system  of 
instruction.  They  would  only  add,  to  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  all,  such 
special  advantages  for  a  few  as  can  be  afforded  consistently  with  the  best 
division  of  time  in  respect  to  study,  exercise  and  labor.  This  change  is 
proposed,  with  the  full  confidence  of  the  Committee  that  its  adoption  would 
be  an  improvement,  in  rendering  our  system  of  instruction  more  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  diflferent  classes  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  would  thus 
enable  the  Institution  more  widely  to  extend  its  benefits  to  that  unfortunate 
class  of  persons  for  whom  it  was  originally  established,  and  to  whose 
interests  it  is  entirely  devoted. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


H.  P.  PEET, 
P.  M.  WETMORE, 
HENRY  E.  DAVIES, 
WILLIAM  W,  CAMPBELL, 
BENJ.  R.  WINTHROP, 
G.  T.  BEDELL, 


Commitir.c  of 
Instruction. 


New-York,  Nov.  llth,  1845. 
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CATALOGUE 

OF 

BOORS  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

ADDED  TO  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

PREPARED  BY    PROFESSOR  CART. 

[Continued  from  the  Twenty-Second  Annual  Report,] 


The  following  works  were  principally  obtained  for  the  New-York 
Institution  by  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  during  his  recent  visit  to  the 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Central  and  Western  Europe. 
The  titles  are  preceded  by  the  names  of  the  authors,  or  the  places 
where  the  institutions  are  located,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

I.  GERMAN. 

1.  Books. 

161.  Alle,  J.  L.,  Principal  of  the  Wiitemberg  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Anleitung,  taubstumme  Kinder  im  Schreiben,  Lesen,  Rechnen  und 
Reden  zu  unterrichten,  und  sie  moralisch-gut  und  biirgerlich  brauch- 

bar  zu  bilden.     Von  J.  L.  Alle.    Gmund,  1821.  8vo.  pp.  175.  A 

Guide  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mute  children  in  writing,  reading, 
arithmetic  and  articulation,  and  in  training  them  to  be  moral  and  useful 
citizens. 

162.  Beck,  Charles  Joseph,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  High  School  at 
Freiburg,  and  Member  of  several  of  the  learned  societies. 

Die  Krankheiten  des  Gehororganes.  EinHandbuch  zum  gebrauche 
seiner  Vorlesungen.   Von  KarlJoseph  Beck.    Heidelberg  und  Leipzig, 

1827,  Svo.  pp.  296.  The  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Hearing.  A 

Manual  for  his  Lectures. 

103.  Bruusma,  B.  and  L.  Reimar. 

Kurze  Anweisungiiber  den  Gebrauch  der  Methodischen  Bildertafeln 
fur  den  Anschauungs-Unterricht  in  Elementar-und  Kleinkinderschulen 
und  zum  Gebrauch  beim  Taubstummen-unterrichte  von  Reimar  und 
Wilke,  Von  B.  Brugsma.  Aus  dem  Hollandischen  iibersetzt  durch 
L.  Reimar,  Lehrer  an  der  Konigl.  Taubstummen-Anstalt  zu  Berlin. 
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Berlin,  1840.  8vo.  pp.  40.  A  Short  Guide  in  the  use  of  Methodi- 
cal Pictorial  Tables  for  instruction  by  visible  illustrations  in  Elementary 
Schools  for  small  children,  and  also  for  the  use  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  L.  Reimar,  Teacher  in  the  Royal  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution  at  Berlin. 

164.  EscHKE,  EiiNLST  Adolphus,  of  Berlin. 

Kleine  Beobachtungen  iiber  Taubstumme.  Mil  Anmerkungen  von 
dem  Herrn  D.  J.  E.  Biester,  Konigl  ersten  Bibliothekat  zu  Berlin,  und 
dem  Herrn  D.  J.  A.  H.  Reimarus,  Professor  der  Arzneywissenschaft 
in  Hamburg.    Herausgegeben  von  J.  Arneman,  der  Medicin  Professor 

ordin.  zu  Gottingen.    Erster  Theil,  Berlin,  1799.  6vo.  pp.  204.  

Brief  Observations  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  v^^ith  notes  by  Biester  and 
Reimarus.    Edited  by  Prof.  J.  Arneman  of  Gottingen. 

165.  Graser,  Dr.  and  C.  Ludwig. 

Die  Erziehung  der  Taubstummen  in  der  Kindheit  von  Dr.  Graser. 
— The  Education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Childhood.  The  last  work  of 
Dr.  Graser.  Completed  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  added 
by  Cantor  Ludwig.    JViirnberg,  1843.    Svo.  pp.  275. 

166.  Gkasshoff,  Dr.  L.,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Berlin. 

Dr.  Job.  Conr.  Amman's  Abhandlung  von  der  sprache,  und  die  Taubs- 
tumme darin  zu  unterrichten  sind.  Nebst  zwei  Briefen  des  Dr.  Joh. 
Wallis,  Professors  der  Mathematik  zu  Oxford,  vom  unteirichte  der 
Taubstummen.  Aus  dem  Lateinischen  iibersetzt  mit  einigen  Anmer- 
kungen von  Dr.  L.  Grasshoff,  Professor  und  Director  des  Konigl. 

Taubstummen-Instituts  zu  Berlin.      Berlin,  1828,  Svo.  pp.  133.  

Amman's  Dissertation  on  Speech,  with  two  Letters  of  Dr.  Wallis. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  with  Notes. 

167.  Harnisch,  W. 

Das  Weissenfelser  SchuUehrer-Serainar  und  seine  Hiilfsanstaltcn. 
Ein  kleiner  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Seminarien,  der  Volksschulcn 
und  der  Taubstummenanstalten  ;  als  eih  thatsachliches  Lehrbuch  hei- 
ausgegeben  von  dem  Director  D.  W.  Harnisch.    Berlin,  1838,  fcvo. 

pp.  403.  The  Weissenfels  Teachers'  Seminary  and  its  Auxiliary 

Institutions.  A  small  contribution  to  the  History  of  Seminaries,  Public 
Schools,  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions ;  as  a  practical  Manual. 

16S.  Hill,  MoRiTZ,  Seminary  Teacher  at  Weissenfels. 

Leitfaden  fur  den  Unterricht  der  Taubstummen.    Von  Moritz  Hill, 

Seminarlehrer  in  Weissenfels.    AWm,  1 838,  8vo.  pp.  54.  A  Guide 

in  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  M.  Hill. 

169. — Vollstandige  Anleitung  zum  L^nteriicht  taubstummer  Kinder 
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im  mechanischen  Sprechen,  Absehen,  Schreiben  and  Lesen  fur  Volks- 
Bchullehrer.    Von  Moritz  HiW,  Essen,  1839,  8vo.  pp.  112.  A  com- 
plete Guide  in  the  Instruction  of  Deaf-mute  Children  in  mechanical 
articulation,  reading  upon  the  lips,  writing  and  reading,  for  teachers  of 
common  schools,  by  M.  Hill. 

170 — Anleitung  zum  Sprachunterricht  taubstummer  Kinder.  Fur 
Pfarrer   und    Lehrer   bearbeitet   von  M.  Hill.     Essen,  1840,  8vo. 

pp.  374.  Guide  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mute  children  in  language. 

For  Clergymen  and  Teachers. 

171.  — Lese-und  Sprachbuch  fur  Taubstummen  Schulen.  Herausgege- 

ben  von  M.  Hill.      Weissenfels,  1843,  12mo.  pp.  128.  A  Manual  for 

deaf-mute  schools,  by  M.  Hill. 

172.  J.EGER,  Victor  Augustus,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Wirtem- 
berg  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Institution  at  Gmiind. 

Die  biblische  Geschichte  fur  taubstumme  Kinder,  v/elche  einen  drei- 
bis  vier-jahrigen  Sprachunterricht  genossen  haben,  erzahlt  von  V.  A. 
Jaeger,  Vorsteher  des  konigl.  Wiirtemberg  Taubstummen-und  Blinden- 
Instituts  zu  Gmund.  Stuttgart,  1834,  12mo.  pp.  153.  Biblical  His- 
tory for  deaf-mute  children  who  have  been  under  instruction  three  or 
four  years. 

173.  J^GER  and  Riecke. 

Anleitung  zum  Unterricht  taubstummer  Kinder  in  der  Sprache  und 
den  andern  SchuJlehrgegen-staenden,  nebst  Vorlegeblaettern,  einer 
Bildersammlung  und  einem  Lese-und  Worter-Buche.  Von  Viktor 
August  Jaeger,  und  Gustaph  Adolph  Riecke, 

Zweite  Lieferung,  5^M^/^«r^  1832,  8vo.  pp.  282,  272,  74. 
Dritte  "  "        1834,     "      "   108,   86,  95. 

Vierle  "        1836,     "       "  285,   15,  130. 

A  Guide  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mute  children  in  language  and 
other  branches  of  study  in  schools. 

174.  J^GER,  Victor  Augustus,  former  Principal  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  at  Gmund. 

Anleitung  zum  Unterricht  taubstummer  Kinder  in  der  Sprache,  der 
Religion  und  den  andern  Schullehrgegenstanden,  nebst  den  dazu  nothi- 
gen  Bildern,  Lesebiichern  und  Vorlegeblattern.  Von  Victor  August 
Jager,  Stiftsprediger  in  Oberstenfeld,  friiher  Vorsteher  des  konigl. 
Taubstummen-und  Blinden-Instituts  in  Gmund,  Zweite,  durchaus  um- 

gearbeitete  Ausgabe.     Stuttgart,  1842,  8vo.   pp.   208,  48,  79.  A 

Guide  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mute  children  in  language,  religion  and 
other  common  branches  of  study. 

175.  Knie,  J.  G.,  Principal  of  the  Silesian  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
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Padagogische  Reise  durcli  Deutschland  im  Sommer  1835,  auf  der 
ich  Eilf  Blinden-,  verschiedene  Taubstunimen-,  Armen-,  Straf-und 
Wai.«enanstalten  als  Blinder  besuclit  und  in  den  nachfolgenden  Blatteni 
beachrieben  habe.  J.  G.  Knie,  Oberlehrer  der  sclilesischen  Blindeii- 
Unterrichtsanstalt.  Mit  einem  Vorwort  von  Wolfgang  Menzel.  Stutt- 
gart   und    Tubingen^  1837,  8vo.  pp.    352  Pedagogical  journey 

through  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1835,  and  Descriptions  of  eleven 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  several  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Almshouses, 
Penitentiaries  and  Orphan  Asylums. 

17o.  Kramer,  Dr.  William. 

Die  Erkenntniss  und  Heilung  der  Ohrenkrankheiten.     Von  Dr. 

Wilhelm  Kramer.    Berlin,  1836,  8vo.  pp.  400.  The  Pathology  and 

Cure  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

177.  Kri.se,  O.  Fr.,  Deaf-mute  Teacher. 

Freimiithige  Bemerkungen  iiber  den  Ursprung  de  Sprache,  oder : 
Beweis,  dass  die  Sprache  nicht  menschlichen  Ursprung  sei.  Entwor- 
fen  von  O.  F.  Kruse,  privatisirendem  Taubstummenlehrer.  Jiltona, 
1827,  12mo.  pp.  52.  Candid  Observations  upon  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, or  proof  that  language  is  not  of  human  origin. 

178.   .    Elementar-  Sprachbildungslehre,  das  ist :  Begriindung 

und  genaue  Darstellung  einer  zweckmsssigen  Verfahrungsart  beim 
Unterrichte  im  Reden,  Schreiben  und  Lesen,  mit  besonderer  Bezeihung 
auf  den  Sprachunterricht  Taubstummer.  In  Briefen  dargestellt  von  0. 
Fr.  Kruse,  Taubstummenlehrer  in  Schleswig.    JEssen,  1841,  8vo.  pp. 

116.  Elementary  System  of  Instruction  in  Language,  that  is,  au 

exact  statement  and  proof  of  a  reasonable  process  of  instruction  in 
speaking,  writing  and  reading,  with  especial  reference  to  the  education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    In  a  series  of  letters. 

179.  LiNCKE,  Charles  Gustavus,  Physician  and  Surgeon,  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Leipsic  Medical  Society. 

Sammluntr  auserlesener  Abhandlunfjen  und  Beobachtunf^en  aus  dem 
Gebiete  der  Ohrenheilkunde.    Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  C.  G.  Lincke. 
Erste  Sannmlung^  Leipzig,  lS36,  8vo.  pp.  184.  Zweite  Sammlung,  1836,  ^ 
pp.  188.    Dritte  Sammlung,  1836,  pp.  206.    Vierte  Sammlung,  1840, 

pp.  206.    Funfte  Sammlung,  1841,  pp.  242.  A  Collection  of  choice 

Treatises  and  Observations  not  embraced  in  the  Treatment  of  Diseases 
of  the  Ear.    1 — 5  volumes. 

180.   .  Handbuch  der  theoretiechen  und  praktischen  Ohrenheil- 
kunde von  Dr.  Carl  Gustav  Lincke.  Erster  Band,  Die  Anatomic,  Phy- 
siologic und  pathologische  Anatomic  des  Gehoerorgans.    Leipzig,  1837, 
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^vo.  pp.  682.    Zweiter  Band,  1840,  pp.  482.  A  theoretical  and 

^^ractical  Manual  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  ear.    In  two  volumes. 

181.  Martens,  Dr.  Francis  Henry. 

Bouvyer-Desmortiers  Untei-suchung  iiber  Taubstumme  und  die  Mit- 
tel,  ihnen  das  Gehcer  und  die  Sprache  zu  verschaften.  Aus  dem  Fran- 
zcpsischen.  Mit  Anmerkungen  iibersetzt  von  Dr.  Franz  Heinrich 
Martens.  Lejpn>,  1801,  Svo.  pp.  252.  Bouvyer-Desmortiers'  In- 
quiry respecting  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  means  of  supplying  for 
them  hearing  and  speech.    Translated  from  the  French  with  Notes. 

182.  MuECKE,  John. 

Anleitung  zum  Unterrichte  der  Taubstummen  in  der  Lautsprache 
nebst  einigen  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Geberdenzeichen  der  Taubstum- 
men von  Johann  Miicke.     Prao-,  1834,  Svo.  pp.  120.  A  Guide 

in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Articulation,  with  some 
remarks  upon  the  gesture-signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

183  Neumann,  Dr.  Ferdinand,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  at  Koenigsberg  in  Prussia. 

Die  Taubstummen-Anstalt  zu  Paris  im  Jahre  1822;  eine  historisch- 
predagogische  Skizze,  als  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  und  Wurdigung  der 
franzoesischen  Methoden  der  Taubstummen-Unterrichts ;  nebst  Ges- 
chichte  und  Literatur  des  Taubstummen-Unterrichtes  in  Spanien  und 
Frankreicb.  Von  Dr.  Ferdinand  Neumann,  Direktor  der  kasniglichen 
Taubstummen-Anstalt  zu  Ko?nigsberg  in  Preussen.    Kcenigsberg,  1827, 

Svo.  pp.  184.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Paris  in  the  year 

1822  ;  a  historic-pedagogical  Sketch,  as  a  Contribution  to  the  knowledge 
and  estimation  of  the  French  Method  of  deaf-mute  instruction ;  with 
the  History  and  Literature  of  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  Spain  and  France. 

184.  Neumann,  Dr.  Ferdinand,  and  C.  W.  S.egert. 

Die  biblischen  Geschichten  des  alten  und  neuen  Testaments  fiir  den 
ersten  Religionsunterricht  der  Taubstummen  von  Dr.  Ferdinand  Neu- 
mann, aus  seinem  Nachlasse  vervollstsendigt  herausgegeben  von  C.  W. 
Sjpgert,  Director  der  Taubstummen-Anstalt  zu  Berlin.  Magdeburg^ 
1840,  Svo.  pp.  57.  The  Biblical  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, for  the  first  religious  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

185.   .    Die  Evangelien  ein  Cyclus  von  sonntaeghchen  Erbauun- 

gen  fur  (insbesondere  taubstumme)  Confirmanden,  von  Dr.  Ferdinand 

Neumann   Magdeburg,  1840,  Svo.  pp.  143.  The  Gospels,  a  Cycle 

of  Sabbath  Exercises,  for  (especially  deaf-mute,)  Candidates  for  Con- 
firmation. 
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186.  Reich,  C.  G,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at 
Leipsic. 

Der  erste  Unterriclit  des  Taubsturamen  mit  angefugten  Declinations- 
Conjugationstabellen  und  einer  Zeittafel  von  M.  C.  G.  Reich,  Director 
des  Taubstummen-Instituts  zu  Leipzig.    X/eij9cig,  1 834,  8vo.  pp.  436. 

 The  first  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  Declension  and 

Conjugation  Tables  annexed,  and  a  Chronological  Table. 

187.  Reimar,  L.,  and  C.  Wilke. 

Graramatische  Bildersibel  zur  Schreib  lese-Methode  von  L.  Reimar 
undC  Wilke.    Berlin,  1843,  Svo.  pp.  104. 

188.  Reitter,  MrcHAEL,  Minister  at  Kallham  in  Upper  Austria. 
Methoden-Buch  zum  Unterricht  fur  Taubstumme  von  Michael  Reitt6r, 

Pfarrer  zu  Kallham  in  Ober-Oesterreich.     Wien,  1828,  Svo.  pp.  260. 

 Method-Book  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Vienna, 

1828. 

189.  Riedel,  Dr.  J.  C.  L. 

Ueber  die  Krankheiten  des  Ohrs  und  Gehoers,  mit  Abbildungen  und 
g^nauer  Beschreibung  der  Gehcerorgane,  u.  s.  w.  Von  Dr.  Johann  Chris- 
toph  Ludwig  Riedel.  Leipzig,  1832,  12mo.  pp.  161.  Upon  the  dis- 
eases of  the  ear,  with  cuts,  and  an  exact  description  of  the  organs  of 
hearing. 

190.  RiES,  Dr.  Daniel  Christopher,  Professor  of  Theology,  etc. 
Versuchte  Vereinigung  zweier  entgegengesetzten  Meinungen  iiber 

den  Ursprung  der  ^iprache  auf  Erfahrungen  und  Beobachtungen  an 
Taubstummen  gegriindet  mit  Beziehung  auf  Zeitmeinungen  iiber  Ver- 
nunft,  Offenbarung  und  Religion  von  Daniel  Christoph  Ries,  Dr.  und 
Professor  der  Theologie  an  der  ehemaligen  Mainzer  Universitset,  u.  s.  w. 

Frankfurt  am  Main,  1806,  8vo.  pp.  206   An  attempted  agreement  of 

two  opposite  opinions  respecting  the  Origin  of  Language,  founded  upon 
Experience  and  Observation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  a  reference 
to  the  prevailing  opinions  on  Reason,  Revelation  and  Religion. 

191.  RosENKRANz,  J.  E.  C.  L.,  Teacher  at  Ausbach. 

Der  Taubstumme,  aus  dem  philanthropischen  und  pa^dagogischen 
Gesichtspunkte  betrachtet  zur  Beherzigung  fur  Aeitern  und  Lehrer  von 
Joh.  Eg.  Chr.  Leonh.  Rosenkranz,  Schul-und  Taubstummenlehrer  in 
Ausbach.  JViirnberg,  1837,  Svo.  pp  120.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  re- 
garded in  a  philanthropic  and  pedagogic  view,  for  the  consideration  of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 

192.  SCHERR,  J.  Th. 

Meine  Beobachtungen,  Bestrebungen  und  Schicksalc  WtThrend  meines 
Aufenthaltes  im  Kanton  Zurich  vom  Jahr  1825  bis  1839.    Von  J.  Th. 
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Scherr.  Sf.  Gallen,  1840,  8vo.  Erstes  Hefr,  pp.  117.  Zweites  Hefi, 
pp.  111.  Drlttes  Heft,  pp.  111.  Viertes  Heft,  pp.  171.  My  Obser- 
vations, Efforts  and  Changes  during  my  residence  in  the  Canton  of 
Zurich,  from  the  year  1825  to  1839.    In  four  numbers. 

193.  ScHMALZ,  Edward,  P.  D.,  M.  D.,  etc.  of  Dresden. 

Kurze  Geschichte  und  Statistik  der  Taubstummenanstalten  und  des 
Taubstummenunterrichtes  nebst  vorausgeschickten  jerztlichen  Bemer- 
kungen  uber  die  Taubstummheit,  von  Eduard  Schmalz,  Dr.  der  Philo- 
sophic, Medizin  und  Chirurgie,  u.  s.  w.    Dresden,  1830,  8vo.  pp.  246. 

 Brief  History  and  Statistics  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions  and 

deaf-mute  Instruction,  with  previous  medical  observations  on  deafness. 

194.   .  Ueber  die  Taubstummen  und  ihre  Bildung,  in  aerztlicher, 

statistischer,  psedagogischer  und  geschichtlicher  Hinsicht ;  nebst  einer 
Anleituug  zur  zweckmccssigen  Erziehung  der  taubstummen  Kinder  im 
relterlichen  Hause  ;  von  Dr.  Eduard  Schmalz.    Dresden  und  Leipzig, 

1838,  8vo.  pp.  474.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  their  Education,  in 

a  medical,  statistical,  pedagogical  and  historical  point  of  view,  with  a 
Guide  to  the  proper  training  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  family. 

195.   .  Fassliche  Anleitungdie  Taubstummheit  in  den  ersten  Le- 

bensjahren  zu  erkennen  und  mneglichst  zu  verhiiten,  so  wie  auch  die 
taubstummen  Kinder  in  dem  celterlichen  Hause  zweckmaessig  zu  erzie- 
hen,  von  Dr.  Eduard  Schmalz.  Dresden  und  Leipzig,  1840,  8vo.  pp.  48. 
 A  plain  guide  for  the  discovery  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  preven- 
tion of  deafness  in  early  childhood,  also  the  best  method  of  instructing 
deaf-mute  children  at  home. 

196.  ScHULZ,  J.,  Principal  Teacher  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
tion at  Erfurt. 

Schreiblesebuch  fur  den  ersten  Unterricht  taubstummer  Kinder. 
Mit  330  Versinnlichungsbildern.    Von  J.  Schulz,  Oberlehrer  an  der 

Taubstummen-Anstalt  zu  Erfurt.     Erfurt,  1842,  8vo.  pp.  120.  A 

Manual  in  written  characters  for  the  first  instruction  of  deaf-mute  child- 
ren, with  330  engravings. 

197.  ScHvvARZER,  Anthony,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution  at  Waitzen. 

Lehrmethode  zura  Unterrichte  der  Taubstummen  in  der  Tonsprache 
fur  Lehrer  von  Anton  Schwarzer,  Director  des  K.  Ungarischen  Taub- 

stummen-Instituts  zu  Waitzen.    Ofen,  1828,  8vo.  pp.  518.  Method 

of  teaching  in  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  oral  language, 
for  teachers. 

198.  Venus,  Michael,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution at  Vienna. 
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Methodenbuch,  oder  Anleitung  zum  Unterrichte  der  T a ubstum men. 
Von  Michael  Venus,  Director  dos  k.  k.  Taubstummen  lnstitutes  in 

Wien.    Wien,  1826,  Svo.  pp.  392.  Method-book,  or  Introduction  to 

the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  With  14  lithographic  plates 
by  Philip  Krippel  a  former  deaf-mute  pupil  of  the  Vienna  Institution. 

199.  Weiniiold,  E.  V.,  Teacher  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution 
at  Breslau. 

Der  Lesefreund  ein  Lesebuch  fUr  Taubstumme  nebst  einer  Anwei- 
sung  Taubstumme  Sprechen  und  lesen  zu  lehren  von  E.  V.  Weinhold, 
Lehrer  an  der  Erziehungs-und  Unterrichts-Anstalt  fur  Taubstumme- 
Geborne  in  der  Provinz  Sclilesten  zu  Breslau.    Breslau,  1836,  Svo. 

pp.  232.  A  Manual  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  directions  for  their 

instruction  in  articulation  and  reading. 

2.  J\Iiscellaneous  Pamphlets. 

200.  Barrie,  Dr.  Charles. 

Ueber  die  Herstellung  des  Gehors  bei  Taubstummen,  von  Dr.  Carl 
Barrle's  d.  Alt,  /jram6nro',  1838.  12mo.  pp.  24. — Upon  the  restoration 
of  hearing  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

201.  Engeliiardt,  Henry. 

Ankiindigung  der  am  9ten  Mai,  1835,zuhaltenden  offentlichen  Haupt- 
Prufung  indem  Grossherzoglich  Badischen  allgemeinen  Taubstummen- 
Institute  zu  Pforzheim.    Lithograpliirt  von  dem  chemaligen  zbgling 

dieses  Instituts  Heinrich  Engelhardt.  An  account  of  the  public 

examination  of  the  general  deaf  and  dumb  Institute  at  Pforzheim,  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  held  on  the  9th  of  May,  1835.  Lithographed 
by  Ilenry  Engelhardt,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Institution. 

202.  Grassmann. 

Vortra"-  bei  ErbfTnunGC  de  mit  dem  Seminar  fiir  Stadt-und  Land- 
schulen  in  Stettin  verbundenen  Taubstummenschule,  gehalten  am  15ten 
October,  1839,  von  Schulrathe  Grassmann,  als  Director  des  Seminars 

und  der  Taubstummenschule.    8vo.  pp.  24.  Address  delivered  at 

the  opening  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  connected  with  the  Teachers* 
Seminary  at  Stettin  on  the  15th  of  October,  1839,  by  Grassmann. 

203.  Hassencamp,  George  Ernest. 

Ueber  den  Unterricht  welcher  Drey  Taubstummen  ertheilt  wordcn  ist 

von  Georg  Ernst  Hassencamp.    OJhihach,  1800.  Svo.  pp.  78.  Upon 

the  education  of  tliree  deaf  mutes. 

204.  Lachs,  J.  S.,  first  teacher  of  the  Royal  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
tion at  Berlin. 

Andeutung  des  Verfahrens  beim  Unterrichte  taubstummer  Kinder 
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im  Sprechen  fur  VolksscbuUchrcr  von  J.  S.  Lachs,  erstem  Lelirer  am 
Koenigl.    Taubstummen-Institutc  zu  Berlin.     Berlin^  1835,  8vo.  pp. 

48.  Explanation  of  the  mode  of  teaching  articulation  to  deaf-mute 

children,  for  teachers  of  common  schools. 

205.  ScHMALz,  Dr.  Edwakd. 

Ueber  Taubstumme.  Ein  A^ortrag,  gehalten  in  der  allgemeinen 
Versammlung  der  Gcsellschaft  fur  Natur-und  Heilkunde  in  Dresden, 
am  IG  October,  1833,  von  Dr.  Eduard  Schmalz.  Dresden,  1834.  12mo. 
pp.  18.  A  discourse  upon  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

206.  Zurich.  Die  Blinden-und  Taubstummen-Anstalt  in  Zurich.  1835, 

Svo.  pp.  74.  The  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 

Zurich. 

207.  Re^lemente  fiir  die  Blinden-u.  Taubstummen-Anstalt  in  Zu- 

rich.     12mo.    pp.  55.  Regulations  of  the  Blind  and   Deaf  and 

Dumb  Institution  at  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

3.  Reports. 

208.  Aarau.  Die  Taubstummen-Anstalt  bei  Aarau  im  Jahr  1843 — 

1844.    Svo.  pp.  15.  The  Eighth  Report  of  the  Deof  and  Dumb 

Institution,  at  Aarau,  Switzerland. 

209.  Berlin.    Die  Konigliche  Taubstummen-Anstalt  zu  Berlin,  etc. 

Berlin,  1845.  Svo.  pp.  73.  The  first  report  of  the  Royal  Institution 

for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Berlin,  from  the  year  1788  to  1844.  By 
C.  W.  Saegert,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

210.  Bremen.   Bericht,  etc.,  Bremen,  1829,  Svo.  pp.55.  Report. 

of  the  Bremen  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution. 

211.  — Das  Taubstummen-Institut  zu  Bremen.  Bremen,  1842.  Svo. 
pp.  8. — The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Bremen. 

212.  Cologne.  Zweiter  Jahres-Bericht  des  Verwaltungs-Ausschus- 
ses  des  Vereins  zur  Befoerderung  des  Taubstummen-Unterrichts  zu 
Kceln.    Die  Periode  des  Schuljahres  von  Pfingslen,  1 833,  bis  Pfingsten, 

1834,  umfassend.  Svo.,  pp.  117.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb  Institution  at  Cologne. 

Vierter— Fourth  Annual  Report  do.  1835—1838.  Svo.  pp.  99. 

213.  Dresden.  Siebenter  Jahresbericht  und  Rcchnung  uber  die 
Taubstummenanstalt  zu  Dresden,  auf  das  Jahr,  1837.    Dresden,  S\o. 

pp.  42.  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Dresden  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institution. 

214.  Erster  Jahresbericht  und  Rechnung  uber  die  Versorgungs- 
und  Beschajftigungsanstalt  fur  erwachsene  taubstumme  Maedchen  zu 
Dresden,  auf  das  Jahr,  1839,  bis  ult.  August,  1842.  12rao.  pp.  12. 
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Zweiter  Jahresbericht,  etc.  Dresden,  1843,  12mo.  pp.  8.  First  and 

Second  Annual  Reports  of  the  Society  for  the  employment  and  support 
of  adult  deaf-mute  females  at  Dresden. 

215  Hamburg  Siebenter  Bericht  des  Ver waltungs- Ausschusses  der  am 
28  sten  May,  1827  gestifteten  Taubstummen-Schule  fur  Hamburg  und 
das  Hamburger  Gebiet.    Hamburgh  1841,  8vo.  pp.  64. 

Achter  Bericht,  etc.,  Hamhurg,  1844,  Svo.  pp.  50.  Seventh  and 

Eighth  Reports  of  the  Hamburg  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution. 

216  HiLDESEiEiM.  Ausfiihrliche  Nachricht,  etc.  Hanover,  1832,  Svo.  pp. 

59.  Report  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Hildesheim.  By 

F.  C.  Kuhlgatz,  Principal. 

217.  KoNiGSBERG.  BeHcht,  etc.    Konigshcrg,  1822,  Svo.  pp.52.  

Report  of  the  Royal  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Koenigsberg,  Prus- 
sia.   By  Dr.  Ferdinand  Neumann,  Principal. 

218.  Leipsic.  Nachrichten  von  dem  Taubstummen-Institut  zu  Leip- 
zig, etc.  Reports  of  the  Leipsic  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  by 

C.  G.  Reich,  Principal  of  the  Institution.  1835,  Svo.  pp.  40. — 1837, 
pp.  40.— 1840,  pp.  78.— 1844,  pp.  68. 

219.  Pforzheim.  Erster  vollstaendiger  Bericht,  etc.  Pforzheim,  1834. 
Svo.  pp.  56.  First  complete  Report  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution at  Pforzheim,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  By  Dr.  Muller 
and  J.  A.  Bach. 

220.  Prague.  Nachricht  iiber  die  Einrichtung  den  Vermoegenstand, 
die  Jgehrlichen  Einnahmen  und  Ausgaben  des  mit  dem  allgemeinen 
boehm.Witwen-Pensionsinstitute  verbundenen  Privat-Instilutes  fiir 
Taubstumme,  bei  Gelegenheit  der  ceffentlichen  Prufung  der  Taubs- 
tummen,  welche  in  dem  Institutsgebaeude  auf  dem  Viehmarkte  Nro. 
C.  669.  Prag.  1838,  Svo.  pp.  42.—  1840,  pp.  46.— 1841,  pp.  57.  Re- 
ports of  the  Private  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  connected  with 
the  general  Bohemian  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Institute. 

221  RiEiiEN.  Jahresfeier  der  Taubstummenanstalt  in  Riehen  bei 
Basel.  Gehalten  am  Pfingstmontag  den  Juni,  1843.  Vicrter  Jahres- 
bericht, etc    12mo.  pp.  23.  Anniversary  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institute  at  Riehen,  near  Basle,  Switzerland.  Fourth  Annual  Report,  etc. 

222.  — Anrede  gehalten  bei  der  Jahresfeier  der  Taubstummenanstalt 
2u  Riehen  bei  Basel  den  27  Mai  1844,  von  Herrn  G.  Frommel,  Pfarrer 
in  Brinzen.  Basely  1844,  12mo.  pp.  16.  Address  of  Rev.  G.  From- 
mel at  the  anniversary  of  the  Riehen  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  May 
27th,  1844.    With  a  preface  and  the  annual  report. 

223.  SciiLEswiG.  Die  Taubstummen-Anstalt,  in  Schleswig  im  Jahre, 
1838,  vou  Paulsen  Dr.  zwcitem  Lehrer  und  adjungirten  Vorsteher. 
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Schlesivig^  1839.  8vo.  pp.  47.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  at 

Schleswig  for  the  year  1838,       Dr.  Paulsen. 

224.  ViFNNA.  Nachricht,  etc.    Wien,  1789,  8vo.  pp.22  Report 

of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Vienna. 

225.  Zurich.  Erste — Dreissigste  Rechenschaft  uber  die  in  Zurich 
errichtete  Anstalt  fur  Blinde  und  Taubstumme,  1809 — 1839.  Abgelegt 
von  der  Zurcherischen  Hiilfgesellschaft,  von  Joh.  Heinrich  V.  Orell, 

Mitglied  des  Obergerichtes  Zurich,  Praesident  der  Anstalt.  Zurich.  

First  and  Thirtieth  Reports  (inclusive)  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Zurich. 

226.  — Einunddreissigste  Rechenschaft  iiber  die  in  Zurich  errichtete 
Anstalt  fur  Blinde  und  Taubstumme.  1839 — 1840  Abgelegt  von  der 
Zurcherischen  Hulfsgesellschaft  von  Joh.  Heinrich  V.  Orell,  Mitglied 
des  Obergerichtes  Zurich,  Praesident  der  Anstalt.    Zurich,  1840.  8vo. 

pp.  31.      Zvveiunddreissigste,  etc.  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-fourth 

Reports  (inclusive)  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Zurich.    By  J.  H.  Von  Orell,  President  of  the  Institution. 

II.  FRENCH. 

227.  B  *  *  *.  Del'  Optilogue,  ou  du  Cylindre  Parlant,  applique  a  la 
transmission  des  idees  chez  les  sourds-muets,  etc.    Avec  une  planche 

explicative,  Par  B.  *  *  *.     Paris,  1801,  8vo.   pp.  68.  Of  the 

Optilogue,  or  speaking  cylinder,  applied  to  the  transmission  of  ideas 
among  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

228.  BOROM,  JOSEPH-LOUIS-EUGENE,  M.  D. 

Essai  sur  les  Sourds-Muets,  pour  prouver  la  nccessite  de  fonder  en 
France  un  etablissement  destine  au  traitement  auriculaire  et  oral  de 

ceux  qui  en  sont  susceptibles.    Paris,  1834,  4to.  pp.  30.  Essay  upon 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  founding,  in  France,  an 
establishment  for  the  auricular  and  oral  treatment  of  such  as  are  sus- 
ceptible of  it. 

229.  Carton,  C,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Insti- 
tution at  Bruges. 

Le  Sourd-Muet  et  I'Aveugle,  Journal  Mensuel,  Par  I'Abbe  C.  Carton, 
Directeur  de  I'lnstitut  des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Aveugles  de  Bruges. 

Tome  premier,        Bruc;es,  1837,  8vo.  pp.  294. 

Tome  second,  1838-1839,  "     "  254. 

Tome  troisieme,         "       1840—1841,        "  96. 
 The  Deaf  Mute  and  the  Blind,  a  Monthly  Journal. 

230.   .  Annnuaire  de  I'lnstitut  des  Sourds-Muets  etdes  Aveugles 

de  Bruges.  Deuxieme  Annee.    Brugrs,  1841,  8vo.  pp.  102.  \ear- 
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Book  of  tlie  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Blind  at  Bruges. 
Second  Year.  • 

231.  Deleau. 

Recherches  sur  le  traitment  et  sur  I'education  auriculaire  et  orale  des 
Sourds-Miiets  ;  Comple-Rendu  a  I'Academie  des  Sciences.    Par  le  Dr. 

Deleau  Juene.    Pans,  1837,  8vo.  pp.  34.  Observations  upon  the 

Treatment,  and  the  auricular  and  oral  Education  of  Deaf  Mutes. 

232.  Desmortiers,  U.  R.  T.  le  Bouvyer,  Member  of  the  free  society 
of  the  Sciences,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  of  Paris. 

Memoire  ou  Considerations  sur  les  Sourds-Muets  de  naissance,  et 
sur  les  moyens  de  donner  I'ouie  et  la  parole  a  ceux  qui  en  sont  suscep- 

tibles.    Paris,  an  viii.  Memoir  or  Considerations  upon  Deaf  Mutes 

from  birth,  and  upon  the  means  of  supplying  hearing  and  speech  to 
those  of  sufficient  capacity. 

233.  Diderot. 

Lettre  sur  les  Sourds  et  Muets.    A  1'  usage  de  ceux  qui  entendent  et 

qui  parlent.    Avec  des  additions,    mdccli,  pp.  400.  A  Letter  upon 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  for  those  who  hear  and  speak. 

234.  D'Olivet,  Fabre. 

Notions  sur  le  sens  de  I'ouie  en  general,  et  en  particular  sur  la  gu6ri- 
son  de  Rodolphe  Grivel,  Sourd-Muet  de  naissance,  en  une  serie  de 

lettres  ecrites  par  Fabre  D'Olivet.  Paris,  1811,  Svo.  pp.  75.  Notions 

upon  the  sense  of  hearing  in  general,  and  particularly  upon  the  cure  of 
Rodolphus  Grivel,  deaf  mute  from  birth,  in  a  series  of  letters. 

23-5.  DuBLAR,  Mr.  L.  J.,  member  of  various  scientific  societies. 

Mutisme  Stenographique,  ou  Nouvel  Interprete  a  I'usage  des  Sourds- 
Muets  ;  Suivi  du  Mutisme  Nocturne,  et  d'une  Refutation  de  Systerae 
actuel  du  signe  et  de  la  Mimographie  de  I'abbe  de  I'fipee.    Paris,  1835, 

Svo.  pp.  16.  Stenographic  Muteness,  or  New  Expositor  for  the  use 

of  Deaf  Mutes. 

236.  Ernaud. 

Memoire  sur  les  Sourds  et  Muets.    Paris,  1768.  An  Article  on 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

237.  GuYOT,  C,  M.D.  and  R.  T.  Guyot,  L.L.D.,  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Liste  Litteraire  Philocophe  ou  Catalogue  d'etude  de  ce  qui  a  ete 
publie  jusqu'anos  jours  sur  les  Sourds-Muets;  sur  I'oreille,  I'ouie,  la 
voix,  le  langage,  la  mimique,  les  aveugles,  etc.  etc.,  par  C.  Guyot,  Dr. 
en  Med.  et  R.  T.  Guyot,  Dr.  en  Droit,  Instituteurs  de  Sourds-Muets, 
Chevaliers  do  I'Ordre  du  Lion  Neerlandais.    Groniii^ue,  1842,  8vo.  pp. 
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496.  Lilerary  philocopliic  list,  or  Catalogue  of  publications  respect- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  Messrs.  Guyot  of  Groningen,  Holland. 

238.  Morel,  Edward,  Professor  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf 
Mutes  at  Paris,  etc. 

Annales  de  r  Education  des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Aveugles  :  Revue 
des  Institutions  qui  leur  sont  consacrees  en  France  et  a  1'  Stranger. 
Publiee  par  M.  fidouard  Morel.    Paris,  1844,  Premier  Volume,  8vo. 

pp.  256. — 1845,  2me  Volume,  pp.  256.  Annals  of  the  Education  of 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  tlie  Blind ;  Review  of  the  Institutions  devoted 
to  them  ill  France  and  other  countries.  Published  quarterly,  vols.  I.,  II. 

239.  Pelissier,  P. 

Poesies  d'  un  Sourd-Muet,  par  M.  P.  Pelissier,  Professeur-suppleant 
a  r  Institut  Royal  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Paris;  avec  une  Introduction, 

par  M.  Laurent  de  Jussieu.    Paris,  1844,  12mo.  pp.  301.  Poems  of 

a  Deaf  Mute,  by  Pelissier,  with  an  Introduction  by  Laurent  de  Jussieu. 

240.  Pereire. 

Observations  sur  les  Sourds  et  Muets,  et  sur  quelques  endroits  du 
Memoire  de  M.  Ernaud,  imprime  page  233  de  ce  volume,  concernant  le 

meme  matiore.     Paris,   1768.  Observations  upon  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  and  Reply  to  an  article  by  Ernaud,  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

24  L  PiROUX,  Director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Nancy. 

L'  Ami  des  Sourds-Muets,  Journal  de  leurs  parents  et  de  leurs  insti- 
tuteurs,  utile  a  toules  les  personnes  qui  s'occupent  d'  education  ;  Redige 
par  M.  Piroux,  Directeur  de  I'lnstitut  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Nancy, 
etc.  Philosophie,  Didactique,  Legislation,  Histoire,  Statistique,  Mede- 
cine,  Bibliographie,  Correspondance,  Nouvelles,  Varietes,  Annonces. 
Tome  Premier,— A  Paris  et  JVancy,  1838—1839,  8vo.  pp.  160. 
Tome  Second,  "  "       1839—1840,  pp.  160. 

Tome/Troisicrae,        "  "       1840—1841,  "  " 

Tome  Quatricme,       "  "       1841—1842,  " 

Tome  Cinquicme,       "  "       1843—1844,  "  " 

 The  Friend  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    A  Journal  for  their  Parents 

and  Teachers,  useful  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Education. 
Edited  by  Mr.  Piroux. 

242.  Schmalz,  Dr.  Edward. 

Traite  sur  1'  art  de  saisir  par  la  vue  les  mots  paries,  comme  moyen  de 
suppleer,  autant  que  possible,  a  Touie  des  personnes  sourdes  ou  dures 
d'oreille.  Par  Edouard  Schmalz,  Dr.  Leipzic,  Paris,  Brussels,  St. 
Petersburg,  1844,  Svo.  pp.  70.  Treatise  upon  the  art  of  reading 
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spoken  words  by  sight,  as  a  means  of  supplying,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
hearing  of  persons  partially  or  totally  deaf. 

243.  SiCARD. 

Extrait  de  differens  Journaux,  concemant  les  Forfaits  des  premiers 

jours  de  Septembre  1792.    Paris,  1796,  8vo.  pp.  104.  Extract  from 

the  different  Journals  concerning  the  Forfeits  of  the  first  days  of  Sep- 
tember, 1792.  An  authentic  account,  by  Citizen  Sicard,  Instructor  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  one  of  his  friends,  of  the  dangers  he  experi- 
enced on  the  second  and  third  days  of  September,  1792. 

244.  Vaisse,  Leon,  Professor  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes 
at  Paris. 

Essai  historique  sur  la  condition  sociale  et  I'education  des  Sourds- 
Muets  en  France,  par  M.  Leon  Vaisse,  Professeur  a  I'lnstitut  royal  des 
Sourds-Muets,  Membre  de  la  Societe  Asiatique.  Extrait  du  Dictionnaire 

encyclopedique  de  I'Histoire  de  France.    Paris,  1844,  8vo.  pp.  8.  

Historical  Essay  upon  the  social  condition  and  education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  France. 

245.  Valade-Gabel,  Director  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf 
Mutes  at  Bordeaux. 

Discours  prononce  par  M.  Valade-Gabel,  directeur  de  I'etablissement, 
a  I'occasion  de  la  distribution  des  prix  (26  Aout  1841).  Bordeaux, 

1841,  8vo.  pp.  11.  Discourse  delivered  at  the  distribution  of  prizes 

in  the  Bordeaux  Institution. 

246.  Paris.  Institution  Royale  des  Sourds-IMuets  de  Paris. 
Distribution  des  Prix,  pour  I'annee  scolaire,  1840 — 1841,  faite  le  16 

Aout,  1841.    Paris,  1841,  8vo.  pp.  47.  Distribution  of  prizes  in  the 

Royal  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Paris,  1840 — 1841. 
Do.  for  1841—1842,  pp.  38. 

247.  Zurich. 

L'Institut  des  Aveugles  et  des  Sourds-Muets  a  Zurich.  1835,  8vo. 
pp.  94  The  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Zurich. 

III.  SPANISH. 

248.  BoNET,  John  Paul. 

Redvction  de  las  Lctras,  y  arte  para  ensenar  a  ablar  los  Mudos. 
Por  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  Barletserbant  de  su  Magestad  entretenido  cerca 
la  persona  del  Capitan  Genl.  de  la  artilleria  de  Espana  y  Secretario  del 

Condestable  de  Castilla.    Madrid,  1620.  8vo.  pp.  308.  Reduction 

of  Letters,  and  Art  of  teaching  Mutes  to  speak. 
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IV.  LATIN. 

249.  Amman,  Dr.  John  Conrad. 

Surdus  Loquens  seu  Methodus  qua,  qui  surdus  natus  est,  loqui  dis- 
^ere  possit.  Studio  et  industria  Joh.  Conradi  Amman,  Med.  Doct. 
Scassusa-Helvet.  Amsterdaemi,  M  D  C  X  C  I  I.  The  Deaf  Speak- 
ing, or  Method  by  which  one  born  deaf  can  learn  to  speak. 

250.  Beda. 

Abacus  atque  vetustissima  Latinorum  per  digitos,  manusque 
numerandi,    (quinetiam   loquendi,)   consuetedo,  etc.  Ratisponae, 

Kohl,  4to.  plates.  1532.  A  rare  and  curious  treatise  on  Speaking 

and  Cyphering  by  Signs. 

251.  KoPEZKY,  Benedict,  M.  D. 

Historia  catheterismi  tubae  acusticae.    Dissertatio  inauguralis.  Auc- 

tore  Benedicto  Kopezky,  Medicinae  Doctore.    VindoboiKZ.  1840.  

History  of  the  catheterism  of  the  acoustic  tube.  An  inaugural  disser- 
tation. Vienna. 

252.  Liscovius,  Charles,  F.  S.,  of  Leipsic. 

Dissertatio  Physiologica  sistens  theoriam  vocis,  quam  publico  judicio 
proposuit  auctor  Carol  Frider.Salomo  Liscovius.  Lipsice,  1844.  8vo. 
pp.  70  Physiological  Dissertation  establishing  a  theory  of  the  voice. 

253.  Wallis,  Dr.  John,  Prof  of  Mathematics  at  Oxford. 
Grammatica  Linguae  Anglicanae.    Cui  praefigitur  De  Loquela,  (sive 

De  Sonorum  omnium  Loquelarium  Formatione,)  Tractatus  Grammat- 

ico-Physicus.    Anno  1653  primum  edita.  Grammar  of  the  English 

Language,  and  other  works  in  one  volume,    pp.  445. 

V.  ENGLISH. 

1.  England. 

■254,  Baker,  Charles,  Principal  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Duncan  Anderson,  Principal  of  the  Glasgow 
Institution. 

A  Series  of  Graduated  Lessons  in  Language  and  Grammar,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Doncaster.  Printed  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Yorkshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  the  Institutioa 
press.    1841.  8vo.  pp.  116. 

255.— The  Tablet;  and  Record  of  practical  instruction  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  No.  1.  Saturday,  April  20,  1839.  Price,  Id.  Svo.  pp.  8. 
Doncaster.  Printed  by  the  boys  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  the  Institution  press. — Numbers  2  and  3  of  the 
same  work. 
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256.  Hogg,  George  Hartnoll,  a  deaf  mute. 

A  selection  from  a  series  of  mental  calculations,  made  by  George 
Hartnoll  Hogg,  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Bingham,  Master 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Manchester.  London.  1841. 
8vo.  pp.  34. 

257.  Birmingham. 

Twenty-eighth  Report  of  the  General  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children,  at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham.  ^tV- 
mmgham,  1840,  12mo.  pp.  51. 

258.  Liverpool. 

The  Report  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  the  year  1839. 
Liverpool,  1840.  8vo.  pp.  39, 

Do.  for  the  year  1840,  pp.  34. 
Do.  for  the  year  1841,  pp.  40. 
Do.  for  the  year  1843,  pp.  28. 

259.  London. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Institution  for  providing 
employment  and  religious  instruction  for  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
formerly  called  the  Refuge  for  the  destitute  deaf  and  dumb.  Instituted 
1841.    London,  1843.  8vo.  pp.  30. 

260.  Manchester. 

Report  of  the  Manchester  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1833. 
Manchester,  8vo.  pp.  38. 

Report  for  the  year  1838,  pp.  40. 

"         "     1839,   "  48. 
"     1841,   "  50. 
«  "         "     1842,   "  46. 

"         "     1843,   "  46. 
"  "     1844,   "  46. 

2.  Scotland. 

261.  KiNNiBuRGH,  Robert. 

The  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Messenger,  being  a  record  of  intelligence 
regarding  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    No.  I.  Tuesday,  October  3rd,  1843, 

price  Id.  or  7s.  per  100.  8vo.  pp.  8.  I. — X.  pp.  120.  This  periodical 

is  published  at  irregular  intervals  by  Mr.  Robert  Kinniburgh,  principal 
Teacher  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
printed  by  the  Pupils  of  the  same  Institution. 

262.  Edinburgh. 

Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1843. 
Edinburgh  :  Printed  at  the  Institution.    8vo.  j^p.  44 — .Do.  1844. 
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263.  Glasgow. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Society  for  the  Educa- 
tion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  May  11,  1842.    Glasgow,  1842,  8vo.  pp.  26. 

3.  Ireland. 

264.  Crooke,  Rev.  Robert  Stephenson. 

A  Sermon  on  behalf  of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland;  preached  on  Sun- 
day, Aug.  8th,  1830,  in  St.  Anne's  Church.    Dublin,  1830,  8vo.  pp.  16. 

265.  Claremont. 

Eighteenth  Report  (viz.  for  1833-34,)  of  the  National  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Ireland,  at  Claremont,  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin. 
Supported  solely  by  Voluntary  Contributions.  Dublin,  1834,  12mo. 
pp.  92. 

Twentieth  Report  of  the  same.    1836,  pp.  60. 
Twenty-second  Report  of  the  same.    1838,  pp.  48. 

266.  .  The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Juvenile  Association, 

for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  poor  of  Ireland, 
auxiliary  to  the  National  Institution  at  Claremont,  near  Dublin.  Dublin, 
1834,  12mo.  pp.  137. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  same.    Dublin,  1837,  pp.  127. 

267.  Ulster. 

Eighth  Report  of  the  Ulster  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind.  For  the  year  ending  December 
31st,  1844.    Belfast,  1845,  8vo.  pp.  80. 

4.  United  States. 

268.  Peet,  Harvey  Prindle,  President  of  the  New- York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

A  Vocabulary  and  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Neio-York,  1844.  18mo.  pp.  286. 

269.  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  Part 

Second.   JVew-York,  1845,  12mo.  pp.  252. 

270.  Reportof  Mr.  Peet'sTour  through  Central  and  Western 

New- York,  with  a  select  number  of  his  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  1844.    Albany,  1845,  8vo.  pp.  14. 

271.  Tyler,  Rev.  Joseph  D.,  Principal  of  the  Deaf-mute  Depart- 
ment of  the  Virginia  Deaf  mute  and  Blind  Institution. 

The  Duty  and  Advantages  of  educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
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Blind. — A  Sermon,  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Staunton,  on  Christ- 
mas night,  Dec.  25,  1842.    Staunton,  1843,  8vo.  pp.  17. 

272.  Columbus,  Ohio.  •  «| 
Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1841. 
Columbus,  1842,  8vo.  pp.  34. 

Sixteenth     do.  for  the  year  1842.  pp.  28. 

Seventeenth  do.         "         1843.  pp.  24. 

Eighteenth  do.         "         1844.  pp.  32. 

Nineteenth  do.         "         1845.  pp.  37. 
Achtzehnter  Jahresbericht  der  Taubstummen-Anstalt  des  Staates, 

Ohio,  1844.  An  edition  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  German 
language. 

273.  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum, 
at  Hartford,  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Exhibited  to  the  Asylum  Mry  15,  1841.    Hartford,  1841.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  same.  1842.  pp.  34. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Report    do.         1843.  pp.  36. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Report      do.         1844.  pp.  48. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Report       do.         1845.  pp.  132. 

274.  1ndl\napolis,  Ia. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  Asylum  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  for  the  year  1844.    Indianajjolis,  1844,  8vo.  pp.  14. 

275.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Tennes- 
see Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  for  1844-5.  JVashville,  1845,  8vo. 
pp.  32. 

276.  New-York. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  New- York  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New- York,  for  the  year  1841.  JVeio-York,  1842,  8vo. 
pp.  58. 

Twenty-fourth  Report  for  the  year  1842,  pp.  52. 
Twenty-fifth       '»  "       "     1843,  "  84. 

Twenty-sixth       "  "       "     1844,  "  232. 

Report  on  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Central  and 
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Western  Europe,  in  the  year  1844,  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
New- York  Institution,  by  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  delegate  of  the  Board; 
and  Letter  of  Instructions,  by  Harvey  P.  Peet,  Principal  of  the  Institu- 
tion. [Documents  appended  to  the  Tw^enty-sixth  Annual  Report.] 
JVew-York,  1845.  8vo.  pp.  154. 

By-Laws  of  the  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  with  the  act  of  incorporation,  and 
other  legislative  acts.    JVew-Yorky  1845,  8vo.  pp.  24. 

277.  Philadelphia. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  1840.  Philadelphia^  1841,  8vo. 
pp.  12. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  same  for  1841,  pp.  8. 

u         a  u  <c  «  |g42^    f  16. 

'«       «i  «         a         u         1843^  u  24. 

a        11  u  u  cl  ISU,  "  16. 

278.  Review  of  Mr.  Mann's  Report.  From  the  North  Americau 
Review.  Oct.  1844. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


L  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  clothing  and 
..raveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by  the  Institution  if 
desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Payment  is 
required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation,  which 
extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  to  the  first  Wednesday  of 
September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time  except  in  very 
extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  consequence  of 
absence  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  Institution, 
without  extra  charge. 

V.  AppHcants  for  admission,  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  should 
be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years.  The  Institution 
will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but 
may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment  of 
bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils, 

VII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  must  be 
addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The  selection  of 
pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  sublet  must  be 
addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual,  th» 
Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power  to  reject 
the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  ne- 
cessary school-books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charg« 
is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicines,  oi 
other  necessary  provisions. 
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It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names  of 
familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before  their 
admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  degree, 
materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able  to 
write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a 
qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  copies,  pre- 
paratory to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  mad© 
intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 
written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  attention  to  this 
subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  constitu- 
tional defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  %  And  if  so,  in 
what  way,  and  at  what  time  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among  any  of 
the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred  ;  and  how,  and  when 
produced  1 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  employed 
to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  ihe  results  of  such  efforts  % 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and  is  the 
individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of  forming 
letters  with  a  pen  % 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  palsy, 
nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  hmbs  ;  or  does  he  or  she  show 
any  signs  of  mental  irabecihty  or  idiocy  % 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents  ? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connection  been  forioid 
by  marriage  % 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  Frtsidtnt. 

Gkorge  S.  Bobbins,  Secretary. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTJI  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  submit,  to  the  Legis- 
lature, their  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report,  for  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-sLx. 

The  present  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Institution  are 
named  in  the  foreoroincr  list. 

There  were  returned  to  the  Legislature,  in  the  catalogue 
appended  to  the  last  report,  the  names  of  two  hundred 
pupils  resident  in  the  Institution.  Within  the  past  year 
thirty-seven  have  been  discharged,  and  forty-five  admitted ; 
showing  an  increase  of  the  former  number  of  eight,  and 
making  at  present  in  the  Institution  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  eight,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  males  and 
ninety-one  females.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  sixty  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  State ;  sixteen  are  provided  for  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  ;  seven  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey ; 
nineteen,  in  whole  or  in  part  by  their  friends,  and  the  re- 
mainder, six,  are  supported  by  the  Institution. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  from  every  source,  including 
the  balance  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy- six  dollars  and 
twenty-six  cents,  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-five,  have  amounted  to  sixty-one  thousand 
and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents ;  and  the  dis- 
bursements to  sixty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents ;  showing  a  balance  due  the 
treasurer  of  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  dol- 
lars and  thirty-five  cents. 
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The  treasurer's  account  exhibiting  this  result,  and  which 
is  herewith  submitted  in  detail,  shows  a  greater  amount  of 
receipts  than  what  have  been  realized  in  ordinary  years. 
It  embraces  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  effected  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  and 
also  five  quarterly  payments  for  State  pupils,  the  one  due 
on  the  31st  December,  1845,  not  having  been  received  in 
season  to  be  credited  in  the  account  of  that  year,  and  con- 
sequently is  included  in  the  receipts  of  the  year  just  closed. 

The  additions  to,  and  alterations  in,  the  buildings,  required 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  thirty-two  additional  State 
pupils  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1845,  and  for  an  increased 
number  of  other  pupils,  have  so  far  augmented  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  year,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  anticipate  the 
revenues  of  the  Institution  by  a  large  loan  secured  by  mort- 
gage on  the  premises.  A  similar  measure  was  resorted  to 
when  the  original  building  was  erected  in  1828-9 ;  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  present  debt  w^ll  be  discharged,  as  the 
former  was,  in  a  few  years,  by  prudence  and  economy,  from 
the  ordinary  resources  of  the  Institution,  and  from  the  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  of  our  benevolent  and  wealthy 
citizens. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  is  the  completion 
of  the  additions  and  alterations  just  referred  to.  A  brief 
description  of  these  additions,  and  of  the  present  appearance 
and  arrangements  of  the  buildings,  while  it  seems  proper  as 
a  matter  of  accountabihty  to  the  Legislature,  will  form  a 
topic  of  general  interest  especially  to  the  friends  and  con- 
nections of  the  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  deaf  mutes  residing 
in  this  State. 

After  mature  deliberation,  it  was  decided  that  the  most 
eligible  mode  of  enlarging  the  buildings  was  by  the  erection 
of  two  wings,  not  adjoining  to,  but  connected  with,  the 
main  building.    From  a  desire,  as  well  to  make  the  edifice 
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creditable  in  appearance  and  architectural  proportions,  and 
in  that  respect  not  unworthy  of  the  City  and  State,  as  to 
obviate  the  further  enlargement  which  would  otherwise  not 
improbably  become  necessary  under  less  favorable  circum- 
stances within  a  few  years  more,  it  was  judged  best  to  have 
the  new  wings  of  such  dimensions  as  to  ensure  accommoda- 
tions for  a  considerable  future  increase  of  pupils,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  admit  of  important  improvements  in  the  inter- 
nal arrangements  of  the  buildings. 

The  wings  are  each  thirty  feet  in  front,  by  eighty-five 
feet  deep,  parallel  with  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  central 
building,  with  which  they  have  connections  on  the  south 
front  twenty  feet  each  in  length  and  depth.  They  are  less 
in  height  than  the  central  building,  the  latter  having  five 
stories  including  the  basement,  while  the  wings  present  but 
three. 

As  seen  from  the  south-west  the  buildings  now  present  a 
front  of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  ten  is  the  front  of  the  original  building,  the  two  wings 
and  their  connections  extending  fifty  feet  farther  on  each 
side.  Besides  being  less  in  height,  the  wings  recede  a  few 
feet  from  the  line  of  the  front ;  and  the  otherwise  mono- 
tonous eflfect  of  a  k>ng  line  of  windows  is  farther  relieved, 
by  a  portico  of  height  and  length,  proportioned  to  the  other 
dimensions  of  the  building. 

Viewed  on  the  north  from  Fiftieth-street,  the  appearance  is 
that  of  a  centre  receding  from,  and  four  wings  abutting  upon, 
the  street,  with  an  open  area  in  front  of  the  centre,  and 
with  areas  between  each  pair  of  wings  inclosed  by  brick 
walls  with  gates.  These  gates  and  areas,  communicating 
with  doors  in  the  basements,  form  two  distinct  communica- 
tions Avith  the  street  from  the  male  and  female  depnrtmcnts 
respectively.  The  areas  last  mentioned,  besides  the  con- 
nectincT  building  which  closes  them  at  the  bottom,  are 
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crossed  by  covered  and  inclosed  galleries  for  the  convenience 
of  the  pupils  in  passing  to  and  from  the  school-rooms, 
chapel  and  dining  room. 

There  are  two  principal  entrances  each  covered  by  a 
porch,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  south  front,  and  the  other 
directly  opposite,  in  the  north  front.  The  latter  is  the  pub- 
he  entrance  from  the  street ;  the  former  gives  access  to  the 
lawn  and  grounds.  Besides  these  there  are  private  entrances 
in  the  basement,  by  which  the  pupils  pass  from  their  apart- 
ments to  the  shops,  grounds  and  out  buildings.  A  hall 
extends  through  the  centre  of  the  building  from  one  public 
entrance  to  the  other,  on  each  side  of  which,  in  front,  are 
parlors  for  visitors,  and  at  the  opposite  end,  to  the  left,  the 
office  of  the  steward. 

This  hall  is  crossed  by  another  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  length,  terminating,  to  the  left,  in  the  boys'  sitting 
room  in  the  new  east  wdng,  and  to  the  right,  in  the  girls' 
sitting  room,  in  the  new  west  wing.  On  the  south  side  of 
this  long  hall,  which  may  be  called  the  principal  public 
thoroughfare  of  the  Institution,  are  the  library  and  the  cabi- 
net where  the  meetings  of  the  Directors  are  ordinarily  heldy 
and  the  office  of  the  President,  to  the  left ;  and  to  the  right, 
his  family  apartments.  This  hall  also  communicates,  by 
means  of  staircases,  with  rooms  for  the  teachers  and  for 
occasional  visitors,  on  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the 
central  building.  On  the  same  floors  are  other  family 
apartments,  and  the  hospitals,  which  last,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  are  usually  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  unoccupied* 
Other  passages  and  staircases  running  north  from  the  long 
hall,  parallel  with  the  first  hall,  form  the  communication 
from  the  public  rooms  and  from  those  of  the  teachers  to  the 
chapel  and  school  rooms.  These  last,  ten  of  which  are  now 
in  use,  and  others  can  be  so  used  when  necessary,  are  in 
the  inner  wings  and  in  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  main 
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biiildino^.  The  passages  through  tlic  galleries  before  men- 
tioned, by  which  the  pupils  pass  from  their  sitting  rooms  to 
the  chapel  and  school  rooms,  are  parallel  with  the  long  hall 
and  in  line  with  the  north  portico. 

In  the  centre  of  the  basement  is  the  dininir  room,  a 
spacious  apartment  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  sixty  by  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet,  in  its  greatest  dimensions,  in  which 
the  President  and  his  family,  and  all  the  teachers  and  other 
persons  employed,  who  reside  in  the  Institution,  take  their 
meals  with  the  pupils,  forming  a  household  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  souls.  The  remainder  of  the  central 
basements  are  occupied  by  the  kitchen,  bakery  and  other 
similar  offices,  and  the  rooms  for  the  domestics.  The 
washing  rooms  for  the  pupils  are  in  the  basements  of  the 
new  wings,  immediately  under  the  sitting  rooms. 

The  lodging  rooms  of  the  pupils  are  over  their  sitting 
rooms,  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  new  wings,  and  in  the 
corresponding  stories  of  the  main  building.  They  are 
spacious,  airy  and  well  ventilated  and  warmed  by  heated  air 
from  furnaces  in  the  basement. 

The  governing  principle  in  the  plan  of  the  building  has 
been,  that  of  keeping  the  male  and  female  departments 
entirely  separate  and  distinct.  Each  has,  at  the  opposite 
and  remote  extremes  of  the  building,  its  own  suite  of  apart- 
ments, comprising  washing,  sitting,  dressing  and  lodging 
rooms,  and  each  is  connected  with  the  apartments  in  which 
the  males  and  females  assemble  for  meals,  religious  worship 
and  instruction,  by  separate  passages  and  staircases.  This 
and  other  similar  arrangements  have  an  important  influence 
in  forming  habits  of  order  and  decorum. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  new  chapel.  This  beau- 
tiful room  is  on  the  third  floor  of  the  central  building, 
directly  over  the  main  entrance  and  first  hall.  It  has  an 
area  of  sixty  by  thirty  feet,  greater  than  that  of  some  country 
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churches.  To  give  the  ceiling  an  elevation  in  keeping  with 
the  size  and  character  of  the  apartment,  and  to  admit  of  its 
being  lighted  with  good  effect  from  above,  the  two  upper 
stories  have  here  been  thrown  into  one.  The  height,  thus 
gained,  gives  fine  effect  to  the  dome  by  which  the  room  is 
lighted,  and  to  the  painted  ceiling,  and  admits  of  a  much 
better  elevation  of  the  seats. 

On  the  east  side,  under  the  dome,  is  a  platform  elevated 
sixteen  inches,  for  the  officiating  teacher,  with  a  small  desk 
in  front,  and  a  row  of  large  slates  along  the  wall  behind. 
On  these  slates  the  text  and  heads  of  the  discourse  are 
written,  on  ordinary  occasions ;  and  at  pubHc  exhibitions, 
they  are  used  by  the  exhibiting  class.  The  seats  which  will 
accommodate  four  hundred  persons,  are  arranged  on  five 
sides  of  an  octagon,  those  in  front  of  the  platform  being 
ordinarily  occupied  by  the  pupils,  while  the  side  seats  are 
reserved  for  visitors  and  spectators,  the  number  of  whom 
has,  on  some  public  occasions,  been  so  great  as  to  make 
the  want  of  room  in  the  former  chapel  quite  uncomfortably 
felt.  Each  seat  rises  above  the  one  before  it,  by  the  height 
of  twelve  inches,  giving  to  the  last  an  elevation  of  eight 
feet. 

The  exercises  in  a  chapel  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
addressed  to  the  eye  alone.  Hence  it  is  a  point  of  impor- 
tance that  the  person  of  the  lecturer  should  be  in  the  most 
favorable  light,  and  that  the  elevation  and  arrangements  of 
the  seats  be  such,  that  each  member  of  the  congregation 
may  have  a  direct  and  unobstructed  view  of  the  platform, 
and  if  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  proportions  and 
general  aspect  of  the  room  be  such  as  to  favor  a  frame  of 
mind  not  unsuitable  to  serious  contemplation  and  to  eleva- 
tion of  feeling,  the  chapel  for  deaf  mutes  in  which  all  these 
merits  are  combined  may  be  considered  a  model.    Such  it 
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has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Board  to  make  the  present 
chapel  of  the  Institution  under  their  care. 

Though  the  new  wings  were  ready  for  occupation  at  the 
reassembling  of  the  school,  in  September,  all  the  internal 
arrangements  and  improvements,  particularly  the  fitting  up 
of  the  chapel,  were  not  completed  till  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember. On  the  second  of  that  month,  the  completion  of 
the  improvements,  which  have  so  greatly  increased  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Institution  for  usefulness,  w^as  celebrated  by 
ceremonies  partaking  of  the  double  character  of  a  religious 
dedication,  and  of  a  family  festival.  A  particular  account  of 
the  exercises  of  this  interesting  occasion  has  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  to  which  the  Legislature  is  respectfully 
referred  for  further  information  on  that  head. 

The  inmates  of  the  Institution,  have  with  a  few  exceptions, 
enjoyed  good  health  during  the  past  year.  After  all  the 
means,  which  experience  and  medical  skill  can  suggest,  for 
the  preservation  of  health  and  the  alleviation  of  sickness, 
have  been  employed,  we  can  but  leave  the  result  to  Him  in 
whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  and  in  the 
mysterious  course  of  whose  high  providence  the  brightest 
promise  of  youth  is  so  often  taken  away  from  the  hopes  and 
afiections  of  this  life. 

That  the  regulations  of  the  Institution  are  favorable  to 
health  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  proved,  not  indeed  by 
total  exemption  from  sickness  and  death,  but  by  comparing 
our  own  experience  with  that  of  other  communities  in  pro- 
portion to  numbers. 

The  deaths  in  the  Institution,  during  the  past  year,  have 
been  two  ;  a  young  man  by  congestive  fever,  and  a  girl  by 
dysentery.  Both  cases  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
tumn, when  similar  complaints  were  fatally  prevalent  m 
many  parts  of  the  country.    Three  deaths  only  in  the  last 
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three  years,  in  a  family  of  more  than  two  hundred  persons, 
is  a  decidedly  favorable  result ;  certainly  far  more  favorable 
than  the  usual  rates  of  mortality  in  even  the  most  healthy 
portions  of  the  country. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  Board  of  Directors  has 
been  far  greater  than  among  the  pupils.  In  our  twenty- 
sixth  annual  report  is  recorded  the  decease  of  two^  and  in 
the  twenty-seventh,  of  three  of  our  most  experienced  and 
honored  associates.  Yet  another  loss  has  recently  been 
sustained  in  the  sudden  death  of  Samuel  Downer,  for  the 
past  thirteen  years  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  Board. 
The  Institution  has  thus,  within  less  than  three  years,  lost  by 
death  one-fourth  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  including  two 
Presidents,  one  Vice-President  and  three  other  distinguished 
members,  all  of  whom  were,  by  the  inscrutable  decree  of 
Providence,  called  away  while  their  powers  seemed  unim- 
paired, and  their  usefulness  was  at  its  height.  A  remarkable 
circumstance  in  these  afflictive  bereavements  is  that  four  of 
the  six  were  removed  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  paper  from 
the  pen  of  Nicholas  Morrell,  M.  D.,  the  attending  phy- 
sician, on  the  causes  and  treatment  of  deafness,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  recorded 
experience  of  those  who  have  pursued  investigations  in  this 
branch  of  human  suffering. 

In  addition  to  the  gratuitous  services  of  Doctors  Hawes 
and  Brown  in  dental  surgery,  the  pupils  have  had  the  atten- 
tions, in  this  department,  of  Dr.  Case,  a  young  but  promising 
dentist,  who  came  to  the  Institution  and  spent  several  days 
in  ministering  to  their  wants. 

Our  obligations  are  due,  and  cheerfully  acknowledged,  to 
the  New- York  Bible  Society  for  a  generous  supply  of  Bibles 
to  those  of  our  pupils  who  had  reached  that  point  in  their 
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education  to  derive  benefit  from  the  perusal  and  study  of 
the  Word  of  God ;  and  especially  for  the  presentation  of  an 
elegant  copy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  for  the  chapel. 

Mr.  Porter,  one  of  the  professors,  resigned  his  place,  in 
July  last.  The  vacancy  was  supplied  by  the  appointment, 
as  teacher,  of  Isaac  H.  Benedict,  a  deaf  mute,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished graduate  of  the  Institution.  With  this  exception, 
there  has  been  no  changes  in  this  department.  Most  of  the 
present  teachers  have  had  several  years  experience  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  possess  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  Board. 

The  arrantrement  for  the  accommodation  of  the  families 

o 

of  the  married  professors,  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  has 
been  carried  into  eflfect.  The  four  dwellings  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  three  of  them  are  already  occupied  in  the  man- 
ner contemplated,  the  fourth  being  leased  out  for  the  present 
Many  obvious  business  and  social  advantages  to  the  Institu- 
tion are  secured  by  the  permanent  neighborhood  of  its  most 
able  and  experienced  teachers. 

The  mechanical  branches  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  de- 
fray, or  nearly  so,  their  own  expenses  The  book-bindery 
returns  a  small  cash  profit,  and  the  other  branches  eflfect  a 
saving  in  the  necessary  supplies  of  clothing  for  the  pupils, 
and  in  the  repairs  of  furniture  and  fixtures,  probably  at  least 
equal  to  the  expense  of  superintendence  and  materials.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  important  benefits  of  mechanical 
instruction  can  be  secured  without  addition  to  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  Institution ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  for  rea- 
sons fully  expressed  in  former  reports,  connected  with  the 
future  comfort  and  respectability  of  our  pupils,  the  shops 
would  still  be  maintained. 

The  branches  taught  are  the  same  as  heretofore,  namely, 
book-binding,  cabinet-making,  shoe-making,  and  tailoring. 
One  or  two  other  branches  may  doubtless  be  advantageous- 
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Jy  added,  when  the  cnxumstances  of  the  Institution  shall  be 
such  as  to  justify  it.  The  cultivation  of  the  garden  and 
grounds  attached  to  the  Institution,  and  from  which  no  small 
portion  of  its  comforts  and  luxuries  are  derived  in  their  sea- 
son, affords  opportunity  of  improvement  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  cultivation,  to  several  lads  who  prefer  the  busi- 
ness of  farmino[. 

The  increase  of  pupils,  which  has  rendered  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  house  necessary,  has,  as  might  be  expected, 
made  the  want  of  room  felt  in  the  shops  also.  Here  fortu- 
nately the  inconvenience  is  susceptible  of  an  easy  remedy. 
By  erecting  a  separate  building  for  a  stable,  that  part  of  the 
range  of  buildings  on  Fiftieth-street,  now  occupied  for  that 
purpose,  can  be  added  to  the  shops.  This  measure  has 
been  some  time  in  contemplation,  but  has  been  deferred 
from  the  more  pressing  necessity  of  enlarging  the  principal 
edifice. 

A  township  of  land  was,  in  1819,  granted  by  Congress  to 
the  Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Hartford, 
and  subsequently,  in  1826,  a  similar  grant  was  made  to  the 
Kentucky  Asylum.  The  New- York  Institution,  in  common 
with  some  other  American  Institutions,  did  not  neglect  to 
urge  its  claim  to  Hke  favor,  and  in  more  t!  an  one  instance,  a 
bill  for  this  purpose  actually  passed  one  House  of  Congress, 
failing  in  the  other  for  the  want  of  time.  The  justice  of 
making  an  equal  provision  for  other  Institutions,  presenting 
precisely  the  same  claims  with  the  two  already  provided  for, 
has  been  generally  admitted ;  and  the  Directors  were  en- 
couraged to  hope,  that  a  renewal  of  their  appHcation  might 
meet  with  better  success.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  last 
winter  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  seat  of  Government.  Ac- 
cordingly in  April  last  the  President  and  a  Committee  of  the 
Board,  with  several  deaf  mutes,  proceeded  to  Washington, 
held  an  exhibition  in  the  Hail  of  the  House  of  Represcnta- 
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tives,  made  personal  representations  and  explanations  to  in- 
fluential members,  and  took  such  other  measures  as  seemed 
best  calculated  to  further  the  objects  of  the  visit.  A  very 
favorable  impression  was  made,  and  many  friends  secured ; 
but  the  excitement  of  an  unusually  stormy  session,  in  the 
midst  of  financial  and  political  changes,  and  on  the  eve  of  a 
war,  prevented  our  application  from  receiving  sufficient  con- 
sideration to  give  it  precedence  over  the  multitude  of  private 
and  public  matters  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 
The  question  is  still  before  that  body,  and  the  Directors  hope 
that  it  may  yet  meet  with  that  success  which  its  importance 
demands. 

The  Board  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  the  publica- 
tion of  a  second  edition  of  the  volume  of  Elementary  Les- 
sons, by  Mr.  Peet,  the  first  edition  of  which,  has  proved  so 
extensively  useful.  The  new  edition,  which  has  been  revised 
with  much  care,  and  is  illustrated  by  more  than  four  hundred 
cuts,  will  doubtless  become  a  standard  work,  wherever  the 
English  language  is  to  be  taught  to  intellects  but  partially 
developed. 

Another  part  of  Mr.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  the 
volume  of  Scripture  Lessons,  has  also  been  published.  This 
valuable  little  work,  on  a  plan  entirely  new,  and  in  its  execu- 
tion equally  remarkable  for  clearness  and  simplicity,  brevity 
and  comprehensiveness,  though  more  especially  intended  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  children 
who  hear ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  a  large  edition 
has  been  issued  and  put  into  circulation  through  channels 
that  can  hardly  fail  to  render  it  very  extensively  accessible 
to  the  young. 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Institution  is  the 
fruit  of  nearly  thirty  years  experience  and  study.  Doubtless 
still  susceptible  of  further  improvement,  as  it  now  exists,  it 
produces,  in  the  hands  of  our  present  able  teachers,  resuhs 
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which,  not  many  years  since,  would  have  been  deemed  in- 
credible, but  which  have  now  become  so  much  a  matter  of 
course,  that  they  almost  cease  to  surprise  us. 

For  the  highly  prosperous  and  gratifying  condition  of  this 
department,  as  evinced  at  the  annual  examination,  in  July 
last,  the  Board  refer  to  the  report,  which  is  annexed,  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  conduct  that  examination.  They 
would  also  refer  to  the  testimony  of  J.  Watson  Williams, 
Esq.,  who  attended  as  a  visitor  on  the  part  of  the  State,  by 
appointment  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

In  our  last  Report  it  was  stated  that  the  Board  had 
decided  to  introduce  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips,  as 
part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  in  cases  where  there 
seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  ultimate  benefit.  The  experiment 
was  accordingly  commenced  with  the  greater  portion  of  the 
pupils,  though  most  of  them  evinced  a  decided  repugnance 
to  this  exercise.  After  a  patient  trial  of  several  weeks,  fur- 
ther efforts  were,  with  the  greater  number,  abandoned  as  a 
perfectly  useless  waste  of  time.  A  few  cases  in  each  class 
were  found  in  which,  by  persevering  efforts,  and  at  much 
expense  of  time,  some  benefit  may  be  expected.  A  more 
particular  account  of  these  cases  will  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  Examining  Committee  first  referred  to. 

The  Board  have  now  brought  to  a  close  the  record  of 
their  labors  for  another  year.  For  many  years  past  they 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Institution  advance, 
from  year  to  year,  in  public  estimation,  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Legislature,  in  the  means  of  usefulness,  and  in  all  the 
higher  attributes  of  an  Institution  by  whose  influences,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  hundreds  of  immortal 
minds  are  to  be  moulded.  In  reviewing  the  results  of  their 
past  labors,  they  find  much  to  encourage  to  perseverence 
in  their  work  of  benevolence.    It  shall  be  their  endeavor 
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that  the  Institution  shall  continue  to  deserve,  as  it  is  their 
confident  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  receive,  the  support 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  . 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 

George  S.  Robbins,  Secretary* 
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No.  1. 

LIST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New-Tork  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dec.  31st,  1846, 

MALES 


NAMES. 

Acker,  John  C. 
Andrews,  Asahel 
Archer,  George  P. 
Arnold,  Charles  H. 
Brown,  James  W. 
Barton,  Ebenezer 
Bell,  John  Thomas 
Benedict,  Edward, 
Both  well,  Martin  . 
Breg,  William  . 
Briggs,  Abram  Lot 
Brown,  Peter  . 
Brundige,  Ananias  C 
Bucklen,  Simeon  D. 
Camp,  James  M.  . 
Chappie,  Solomon 
Charlon,  Henry  . 
Chesebro,  Nathaniel 
Chestney,  William 
Cilly,  Benjamin  . 
Clark,  Matthew 
Coffin,  James  E.  M. 
Cornell,  Alvan  H. 
Cross,  Adelmer 
Cross,  George  . 
CufFee,  Aaron  Lee 
Carmer,  Moses  . 
Clarkson,  James  . 


H. 


TOWN. 

New-  York, 
Attica, 
Greenhargh, 
Troy,  . 

Tioga  Centre,  . 
New-  York,  . 

Victory, 
Clayton,  . 
Cohocton,  . 
Williamson, 
New-York,  . 
Pittstown, 
West  Winjield,  . 
Bethany,  . 
Stafford, 
Ausahle,  . 
Brookfield,  . 
Saratoga  Springs, 
Bolton, 
Malone,  . 
Charleston,  . 
Jamestown, 
Cherry  Valley,  . 

Sag  Harbor, 
Hopewell,  , 
Rah  way, 


COUNTY. 

New-York, 

Wyoming. 

Westchester. 

Rensselaer, 

Tioga. 

New-  York, 


Cayuga. 

Jefferson. 

Steuben. 

Wayne. 

New-York. 

Rensselaer, 

Herkimer. 

Genesee. 

Clinton. 

Madison. 

Saratoga. 

Warren. 

Franklin. 

South  Carolina, 

Chautauque, 

Otsego. 

Suffolk. 
Ontario. 
New  Jersey, 


so 


LIST    OF  PUPILS- 


NAMES. 

Chandler,  John  . 
De  Ilart,  Joseph  . 
Donley,  William 
Driseall,  George  » 
Garrybrandt,  Zenas  . 
Getman,  Ozias 
Gilbert,  GustavusO.  . 
Golder,  John  B. 
Grommon,  Truman  , 
Golden,  Peter  R.  . 
Guile,  Walter  Scott  . 
Grow,  Charles  M. 
Hennion,  Abraham  Willis 
Harvey,  Andrew  Kirk  . 
Hill,  David 
Haight,  Henry 
Harrington,  Patrick;  . 
Harrison,  John 
Harrison,  George  W. . 
Hatch,  Edv^ard  . 
Havens,  David  . 
Hills,  Joseph  B.  . 
Hogenkamp,  Daniel  . 
Houston,  Jefferson 
Howell,  William 
Hurley,  John 
Jewell,  Ephraim 
Jobes,  George  W. 
Jones,  Lawrence  N.  . 
Jones,  Morgan 
Kerrigan,  John  . 
Ketcham,  George  E.  . 
Le  Due,  Gerard 
Levy,  Isaac  . 
Ling,  John  Edward  . 
Larkin,  Charles  N. 
Morehouse,  Philetus  E. 
Morse,  Patrick 
McCoy,  Zachariah  . 
McLaughlin,  Michael  . 
Myer,  William  Henry 
Martling,  Robert  J. 
Matteson,  Theodore  . 
Milmine,  John 
Montfort,  Cyrenius  . 


TOWN 

Mcxicoville, 
New-  York, 

Greene, 

Havana,  . 

Ephratah, 

Sparta, 

Jamaica, 

Adams,  . 

Hampden, 

Lyme, 

Potter, 

Pompton. . 

Bhighampton 

Onondaga, 

New-  York, 

Elmira, 
Williamson, 
New-York,  . 
Plattshurgh, 
Fahius, 
Haver  straw, 
New-  York, 
Columbia, 
New-  York, 
Java, 
Lloyd, . 
Richland, 
New-  York, 


Ogdenshur^ 
New-  York, 


Granville, 
Harford, 
Oswego,  . 
Grecnbush, 
New-  York, 

Silvcrbrook, 
Florida, 
Groton,  . 


COUNTY. 

Oswego. 
New- York. 

Chenango, 

Chemung. 

Fulton. 

Livingston. 

Queens. 

Jefferson. 

Delaware. 

Jefferson. 

itates. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 
Broome. 
Onondaga. 
New-York. 

Chemung* 
Wayne. 
New- York. 
Clinton. 
Onondaga. 
Rockland. 
New-  York. 
South  Carolina. 
New-  York. 
Wyoming. 
Ulster. 
Oswego. 
New-  York. 


St.  Lawrence. 
New-York. 


Washington. 
Cortland. 
Oswego. 
Rensselaer. 
New-  York. 

Chautauque. 
Montgomery. 
Tompkins. 


LIST    OF  PUPILS. 


NAMES. 

Moore,  Ilines 
McKean,  Piatt  A.  . 
McVay,  John 
Norton,  Albert  . 
Pano^burn,  Emory 
Parker,  Charles  M.  , 
Pickering,  John  L. 
Rice,  George  R, 
Rider,  Henry  Clarkson. 
O'Hara,  Charles 
Rider,  William  Henry 
Rider,  John  H.  H.  . 
Risley,  Goodrich  . 
Rosenkrantz,  William 
Shannon,  Hugh 
Simlar,  John 
Smith,  James  O.  , 
Smith,  Wilbur  . 
Southwick,  John  T. 
Spicer,  Devotion  W.  . 
Starin,  Robert 
Stewart,  Fletcher 
Stock,  John  . 
Sweetman,  Joseph  . 
Taylor,  James 
Taylor,  George 
Tainter,  John 
Thompson-  John 
Vail,  Lewis  S. 
Vine,  John 
Wait,  Selah  . 
Weaver,  John  . 
W^allace,  Orville  L. 
Webster,  Ahira  G.  . 
Weeks,  William  Henry 
Wells,  James  S. 
Whittcn,  Daniel  M. 
Wilkins,  N.  Denton  . 
Williston,  Thaddeus 
Winslow,  James  Harvey 
Witschief,  John  . 
Wright,  William 
Waldron,  Warren 
Vantine,  Charles  W. 


TOWN. 

Preston, 
Ridgcway, 
Columhiis,  . 
Lans'uifrhurgh, 
Cooperstown, 
Sand  Lake, 
Chateau  gay, 
Olean, 
Caroga, 
New-  York, 
Brighton, 
Wcstrrlo, . 
Hamilton,  . 
Bath, 

Peekskill,  . 
New-York, 
Minden, 
Bethany,  . 
Albany, 
Hoosick,  . 
Danube, 
Malone,  . 
New- York,  . 
Homer, 
St.  Johns,  . 

Stockhridge, 
South  Chili, 
Goshen, 
Rotterdam, 
Preston, 
Ballston  Spa, 
Stockholm,  . 
Fredonia, 
Yorktoum,  . 
New-  York, 
Sing  Sing,  . 
Brooklyn, 
Ithaca, 
Pierpont, . 
New-York,  . 
Boonville, 
Northumberland, 
New-York, 
2 


COUNTY. 

Chenango. 

Orleans. 

Georgia. 

Rensselaer. 

Otsego. 

Rensselaer. 

Franklin. 

Cattaraugus. 

Fulton. 

New-  York. 

Monroe. 

Albany. 

Madison. 

Steuben. 

Westchester. 

New- York. 

Montgomery. 

Genesee. 

Albany. 

Rensselaer. 

Herkimer. 

Franklin. 

Netc-York. 

Cortland. 

New- Brunswick. 

Madison. 

Monroe. 

Orange. 

Schenectady* 

Chenango. 

Saratoga. 

St.  Lawrence, 

Chautauque. 

Westchester. 

New-  York. 

W rstchcster. 

Kings. 

Tompkins. 

St.  Lawrence. 

New- York. 

Oneida. 

Saratoga. 

New-York. 
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F  E  M  A  L.  £  S  . 


NAMES. 

Abel,  Margaret 
Anderson,  Cornelia 
Ashley,  Amanda 
Ballon,  Lydia  Ann 
Barry,  Mary 
Bentley,  Joanna  . 
Blauvelt,  Catharine 
Bostwick,  Elsey  C. 
Baily,  Phebe  Ann 
Boughton,  Lucy  A. 
Boughton,  Augusta  G. 
Bower,  Sally  Ann 
Bower,  Maria  Louisa 
Breg,  Olive  . 
Brock,  Lavinia  . 
Bronson,  Sally 
Buck,  Martha  De  Witt 
Casler,  Mary 
Cheesebro,  Ariadna  P. 
Colvin,  Josephine  Grace 
Cornell,  Meribah 
Cornwall,  Caroline 
Craft,  Mary  E.  . 
Conklin,  Charlotte 
Cassidy,  Ellen  . 
Chandler,  Helen  . 
Donovan,  Ellen 
Dobbie,  Margaret  Ann  . 
Doty,  Rebecca  . 
Doty,  Phebe  Ann  , 
Dye,  Olive 

Easton,  Elizabeth  Ann  . 
Eggleston,  Delia  Ann 
Backer,  Margaret 
Fearon  Matilda 
Gilbert,  Lucy 
Golden,  Emeline  Louisa 
Green,  Fanny  Maria  . 
Garratt,  Catharine  . 
Hawley,  Julia  M. 
Ililce,  Parmelia 
Harrison,  Susan  Maria 


TOWN. 

Perryville, 
New-  York,  . 
Rochester, 
Providence, . 
Yates, 

Southport,  . 

Clarkstown, 

Oivego, 

Spencer,  . 

New-York,  . 
ti 

Lansing, 

Cohocton, 
Danhtj, 
Wolcott, 
Orelia, 
Dexter, 
Darien,  . 
Lewistown,  . 
Jamestown, 
Athens, 

Mount  Pleasant, 
Springfield, . 
New-York, 
Mexicoville, . 
New-  York, 
Mamaroneck, 
Sennet, 

Camillus, 
Roxhury, 
Henderson, 
Mohawk, 
New-  York, 
Sparta, 
Hampden, 
Greenfield,  . 
Lyons, 
]\'eir-  York,  . 
Depanville, 
Williamson, 


COUNTY. 

Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

New- York. 

Monroe. 

Saratoga. 

Orleans. 

Chemung. 

Rockland. 

Tioga. 

New-  York. 

Tompkins. 

a 

Steuben. 
Tompkins. 
Wayne. 
Canada,  West. 
Jefferson. 

Walworth,  Wis.  Ter. 

Niagara. 

Chautauque* 

Greene. 

Westchester. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 

New-York. 

Oswego. 

New-  York. 

Westchester. 

Cayuga. 

Onondaga. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Jefferson. 

Montgomery. 

New- York. 

Livingston. 

Delaware. 

Saratoga. 

Wayne. 

New-  York. 

Jefferson. 

Wayne. 
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NAMES. 

Hahn,  Auguste 
Harrington,  Margaret 
Hawes,  Wealthy  . 
Hibbard.  Martha  Ann 
Hills,  Emily  A.  . 
Hills,  Jerusha  M. 
Hills,  Lucinda  E.  . 
Hogenkamp,  Emily  . 
Holdstock,  Sarah  Ann  . 
Hunt,  Maryette 
Hunter.  Helen 
Irwin,  Elizabeth 
Jones,  Laura 
Ireland,  Sarah  . 
Kellogg,  Eliza  Jane 
La  Grange,  Edith 
Lewis,  Prudence  . 
Lighthall,  Lavinia  . 
LighthalL  Eliza  . 
Langlois,  Eleanor 
Many,  Christiana  Jane  . 
Milmine,  Helen 
Mead,  Emily 
McKinney,  Mary 
McCarty.  Mary  . 
McCoy,  Eunice 
Northrop,  Elizabeth  Atin 
Overton,  Phebe 
Padmore,  Sarah  Ann  . 
Palmer,  Eliza  Ann  . 
Patten,  Hannah  M. 
Persons,  Catharine  . 
Romeyn,  Jane  Ann 
Seymour,  Hannah 
Sharot,  Ann  Elizabeth  . 
Sullivan,  Catharine  . 
Taber,  Silence 
Vanderbeck,  Elizabeth 
Vanderwerken,  Margaret 
Vail,  Ann  Maria 
Wallace,  Jennette 
Weyant,  Harriet  C.  . 
White,  Ann  Eliza 
Whitney,  Harriet 
Willis,  Maria 


TOWN. 


Newark,  . 
New~York, 
Danhy, 
Rochester, 
FabiuSj  . 


Haver  straw, 
Schenectadi/, 
NassaiL, 
Canandaigua, 
Rochester,  . 
Remsen,  . 
Galway, 
East  Constable 
New  Scotland, 
Preston,  . 
Minden, 

Mfflone, 
Bloom  inggro  ve, 
Florida, 
Northville, 
York,  . 
New-  York, 
Oswego, 
Ontario,  . 
Coram, 
Keeseville, 
Moriah, 

Saratoga  Springs, 
Howard, 
Glenville,  . 
Vienna, 
New-York, 

Scipio, 
New-York,  . 
Cincinnatus, 
Goshen, 
New-  York, 
Binghainpton, 
New-York, 
Schroon, 
Lyons, 


COUNTY. 

Essex,  N  J. 
New-  York, 
Tompkins. 
Monroe. 
Onondaga. 


Rockland. 

Schenectady. 

Rensselaer. 

Ontario. 

Monroe. 

Oneida. 

Saratoga. 

Franklin. 

Albany. 

Chenango. 

Montgomery. 

Franklin. 

Orange. 

Montgomery. 

Fulton. 

Livingston. 

New-  York. 

Oswego. 

Wayne. 

Suffolk. 

Essex. 

Saratoga. 

Steuben. 

Schenectady. 

Oneida. 

New-York. 

a 

Cayuga. 

New-  York. 

Cortland. 

Orange. 

New-  York. 

Chenango. 

New-York. 

Essex. 

Wayne. 
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Williams,  Mary  .  Orange,  .  .  New  Jersey, 
Wilson,  Isabella  .       .    Neivbvrgh,       .  Orange, 

Woodford,  Almira  .       Sherburne,  .       .  Chenango, 
Young,  Louisa  M.       .    Augusta,  .       .  Georgia. 


Pupils  supported  by  the  State  of  New- York,   i  160 

"            "            "      Corporation,   |  16 

"            "            "      State  of  New  Jersey,   j  7 

"            "      Institution,   I  6 

"            "            "      their  friends,   19 


Total, 


DONATIONS    AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

From  Francis  Hall,  Esq.,  life  subscription, 
"  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  annual  " 
P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  "  « 
"  S.  S.  Howland,  Esq.,  "  '« 
"  O.  Bushnell,  Esq.,  "  " 
"    Geo.  J.  Cornell,  Esq.,  "  " 

  $45  00 


Mr.  Hart,  of  Troy,  donation,  2  00 

Editors  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  their  paper,  10  00 

"      Courier  and  Enquirer,  10  00 

"      Churchman,                        "  3  qo 

"      New-York  Evangelist,         "  2  50 

**                      Recorder,           "  2  50 

"          "      Christian  IntelHgencer,         "  2  50 

"          "        Adv.  and  Jour.      "  3  00 

"      Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Newark,  2  50 

"           *'      Canajoharie  Radii,  2  50 

B.  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  Protestant  Churchman,  2  50 


DONATIONS    TO    THE  LIBRARY. 

By  Prof  Samuel  Porter,  The  Lost  Senses,  2  vols. 
"  a  Friend,  Sick  Room  Devotions,  8  vols. 
"  Messrs.  Saxton  &  Miles,  American  Agiiculturalist,  vol.  5. 
"  Hon.  Washington  Hunt,  Map  of  the  Northern  and  North  AVestera 
Boundary. 

DONATIONS    TO    THE  CABINET. 

By  Mr.  J oseph  Harris,  Specimens  of  Natural  History,  &c. 

Master  Washington  Harris,  a  Fife  used  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
found  in  the  Hudson  River. 
"  Mr.  Wm.  Dealtry,  Fossils,  Shells,  Ancient  and  Roman  Pottery> 

Coins,  and  25  Modem  English  Coins. 
"  Mr.  Jean  B.  Roger,  Minerals  from  Guanajuto,  Mexico. 
"  J.  W,  Trask,  English  Farthing,  ploughed  up  at  White  Plains. 
**  B.  R.  Winthrop,  Constantino  Penny. 

By  Messrs.  James  M.  Thorbuni  &  Co.,  1  Box  Garden  &  Flower  Seeds. 
"  Mr.  Beriah  Swift,  1  Coffee  Mill. 


$30  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 


REPORT 


OF  THB 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATION, 

J-aiy,  1846, 

SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  WETMORE. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  "The  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  Annual  Examination  of  the  Institution  at  the  close 
of  the  academic  year,  in  July,  1846,  beg  leave  to 

report: 

That,  in  pursuance  of  their  appointment,  they  devoted  the  7th  and 
8th  days  of.  July,  to  a  general  inspection  of  all  the  departments  of 
the  Institution,  and  a  particular  examination  of  each  class  of  pupils 
under  instruction  therein. 

The  Committee  were  favored  with  the  presence  and  assistance 
of  J.  Watson  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Utica,  who  appeared  as  the  visitor 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools.  It  was  a  sensible  disappointment  at  the 
Institution,  that  the  public  engagements  of  Mr.  Benton  prevented 
his  personal  attendance  at  the  examination,  but  in  Mr.  Williams 
he  deputed  an  able  and  courteous  representative,  whom  the  Com- 
mittee were  most  happy  to  welcome  as  an  associate  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  confided  to  them  ;  and  they  anticipate,  from  the 
report  of  that  gentleman,  a  candid  exposition  of  the  impressions 
lie  derived  from  the  examination,  together  with  enlightened  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  in  any  department  where  deficiencies 
were  detected. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  a  general  tour  of 
inspection.  The  Committee  were  conducted  by  the  President 
through  the  w^ork-shops,  where  the  pupils  were  busily  engaged 
at  their  respective  trades,  and  inspected  some  creditable  specimens 
of  their  handicraft.    Each  branch  has  a  separate  room,  con- 
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venient,  spacious  and  well-lighted  ;  and  is  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  competent  master.  Judging  from  the  neatness  and  order 
manifested,  the  amount  of  work  done  and  the  proficiency  of  the 
apprentices  for  the  short  time  many  of  them  had  been  under  in- 
struction, the  Committee  believe  that  the  mechanical  department, 
under  the  vigilant  and  efficient  supervision  of  the  President,  is 
well  managed ;  and  after  a  careful  inspection,  nothing  in  this 
branch  of  the  establishment  has  occurred  to  them  as  requiring 
suggestions  for  amendment. 

In  these  shops,  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  male  pupils  of  the 
Institution,  with  the  exception  of  one  whose  circumstances  do  not 
render  it  expedient,  are  furnished  with  facilities  for  acquiring,  in 
the  fragments  of  time  that  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away,  the 
means  for  securing  comfort,  independence  and  usefulness.  The 
choice  of  trades  submitted  to  the  male  pupils,  whose  judgment 
in  this  matter  is  of  course  guided  by  the  advice  of  their  natural 
guardians,  embracing  book-binding,  cabinet-making,  tailoring, 
shoe-making,  and  gardening,  is,  probably,  as  extensive  as  in  any 
similar  institution. 

The  circumstances  of  such  an  establishment  admit  of  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  only  a  small  number  of  trades.  In  making 
the  selection  just  mentioned,  the  object  has  been  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  those  branches  in  which  there  is  the  most  steady  and 
certain  demand  for  labor,  and,  in  general,  to  those  which  would 
enable  the  Institution  to  find  a  market,  within  its  own  walls,  for 
most  of  its  mechanical  products.  The  book-binding  is  the  only 
branch  in  which  the  steady  enployment  of  the  apprentices  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  trade.  The  making  and  repairing  of  furniture 
and  fixtures,  for  this  large  establishment,  is  chiefly  done  in  the 
cabinet-shop.  Much  of  the  clothing  of  the  boys  and  of  the 
teachers  and  others  employed  in  the  Institution,  is  made  and 
mended  in  the  tailors-shop.  Supplying  the  wear  and  tear  of  two  ^ 
hundred  active  pair  of  feet  gives  plenty  of  employment  in  the 
shoe-shop.  The  lads,  while  acquiring  the  means  of  future  support^ 
have  thus  the  opportunities  of  becoming  immediately  useful  to 
themselves,  or  their  friends,  and  to  test  practically  the  goodness  of 
their  work. 

The  shops  were  never  designed  as  a  source  of  income  ;  all  that 
was  expected  or  desired  was  that  the  avails  of  the  labor  of  the 
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pupils  should  nearly  balance  the  expenses.  The  advantages  were 
looked  for  in  the  manual  skill  acquired,  and  still  more  in  the 
feeling  of  independence  and  the  habits  of  industry  and  regularity 
on  which  depends,  in  so  large  a  measure,  the  usefulness  and 
happiness  of  man  in  society.  These  advantages  have  been  fully 
realized. 

Several  of  the  girls  are  receiving  instruction  in  tailoring,  and 
others  are  employed  in  folding  and  stitching  books  for  the  book- 
binders, but  the  greater  number  prefer  to  practice  the  more  ap- 
propriate household  duties  of  their  sex.  With  so  many  beds  to 
make  up,  so  many  rooms  to  be  swept  and  kept  in  order,  and  so 
many  tables  to  be  set  and  removed,  ample  opportunities  are 
aflforded  to  all  to  acquire  readiness  and  neatness  in  these  lighter 
household  duties.  Instruction  is  also  given  to  all  in  plain  sewing, 
and  they  generally  assist  in  making  their  own  clothing.  A  num- 
ber receive  more  particular  instruction  in  dress-making  with  a 
view  to  their  future  independent  support.  The  teaching  of  a 
trade  is,  however,  far  less  important  to  the  girls  than  to  the  boys. 
The  happiness  of  the  former  will  be  best  promoted  by  remaining 
in  the  family  circle  and  practising  those  little  arts  which  make 
home  comfortable  and  pleasant. 

Of  the  admirable  management  of  the  domestic  department, 
under  the  kind  and  efficient  Matron  and  her  assistant,  no  better 
proof  is  needed  than  the  fact,  that  though  the  erection  of  large 
additions  to  the  main  building  was  actively  going  on  during  the 
examination,  yet  neatness,  order  and  comfort  were  preserved. 
The  personal  appearance  of  the  pupils  bore  very  gratifying 
testimony  to  the  constant  maternal  care  of  Avhich  they  were  the 
objects. 

In  an  establishment  so  extensive  as  this,  not  the  least  important 
branch  of  the  internal  department,  is  that  of  the  Steward.  To  pro- 
vide the  daily  supplies  necessary  for  the  support  and  comfort  of 
so  large  a  family,  to  ensure  economy  in  expenditures  and  accuracy 
in  accounts,  are  duties  which  require  not  only  industry  and  fidelity, 
but  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  business.  The 
Board  have  been  fortunate  in  their  selection  of  a  person  to  fill 
this  important  trust,  and  the  Committee  most  cheerfully  bear 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  with  which  his  duties 
have  been  performed. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  in  general  good.    Only  one 
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death  has  occurred  during  the  year,  in  a  family  of  more  than  two 
hundred  souls.  The  variable  weather  of  the  last  spring  and 
summer  has  been  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  health.  There  have 
been,  however,  but  few  cases  of  serious  illness,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  though  some  few  were  unwell,  none  were  seriously  so. 
The  Committee  are  happy  to  say  that  every  possible  care  and 
attention  is  used  to  prevent  sickness,  and  its  consequent  sufferings, 
and  that  the  sick  have  all  the  advantages  which  watchfulness, 
kindness  and  tried  medical  skill  can  give. 

The  garden  of  the  Institution  is  well  cultivated.  It  supplies  the 
large  family  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons  with 
an  abundance  of  the  smaller  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  season, 
thus  furnishing,  at  little  cost,  many  luxuries  the  purchase  of 
which  would  otherwise  form  a  considerable  item  of  annual  ex- 
pense. 

The  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  the  Committee,  from  their 
inspection  of  the  minor  and  incidental  departments  of  the  Institu- 
tion, was  highly  gratifying.  It  was  evident  that  under  the  vigi- 
lant supervision  of  the  President,  the  same  spirit  had  been  infused 
into  all  the  departments,  each  performing  well  its  appropriate 
work,  and  contributing  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

The  new  wings  were  in  a  very  forward  state.  The  walls  and 
roofs  were  already  up  and  the  floors  and  partitions  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  Each  wing  is  eighty-five  by  thirty  feet, 
with  a  connection  with  the  original  building  of  twenty  by  twenty 
feet.  They  are  one  story  less  in  height  than  the  central 
building,  and  the  architectural  appearance  of  the  whole  will  be 
neat  and  creditable.  The  additional  room  gained  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pupils  will  be  nearly  equal  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  when  the  present  plans  are  completed 
the  Institution  will  be  capable  of  receiving  three  hundred  pupils. 

The  present  chapel  is  neither  large  nor  convenient  enough  for 
its  purposes,  especially  on  the  occasions  of  public  exhibitions,  the 
crowds  attracted  to  which  sometimes  occasion  inconvenience  and 
even  positive  discomfort.  A  new  chapel  is  to  be  constructed, 
occupying  the  two  upper  stories  of  the  central  building,  with  a 
breadth  of  thirty  feet,  by  sixty  in  length,  and  lighted  from  above. 
In  this  room,  when  completed,  the  friends  of  the  Institution  and 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  its  annual  examinations,  can  assem- 
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ble  without  fear  of  suffering,  or  causing  discomfort  for  want  of 
room,  or  from  an  obstructed  view  of  the  exercises.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  room  will  also  be  far  more  worthy  of  the  object  to 
which  it  is  to  be  dedicated.  A  large  congregation  of  deaf  mutes 
will  here  daily  assemble  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  Most  High, 
and  receive  instruction  in  His  revealed  will,  and  the  spaciousness 
of  the  chapel,  with  its  lofty  lighted  dome  and  convenient  arrange- 
ments, while  they  will  enable  the  assembly  to  watch  the  teacher's 
gestures  with  less  physical  effort  and  hence  with  more  pleasure 
and  benefit,  will  inspire  feelings  more  in  unison  with  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion. 

The  Committee  attended  the  usual  morning  worship  in  the 
chapel,  by  which  the  accustomed  duties  of  each  day  are  com- 
menced. It  resembles  the  Sabbath  exercises,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale.  A  text  of  Scripture  is  selected,  and  explained  in  the  sign 
language  ;  some  appropriate  remarks  are  usually  added,  and  the 
exercises  are  concluded  in  the  same  silent  but  eloquent  language. 
On  this  occasion  the  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  President, 
from  Ephesians  iv,  22,  in  his  usual  expressive  manner.  It  was  a 
very  interesting  and  touching  spectacle  to  see  two  hundred  deaf 
mutes,  to  whom,  before  a  kind  Providence  conducted  them  to  these 
walls,  the  worship  of  the  Creator  was  an  incomprehensible  mys- 
tery, and  the  Bible  a  sealed  book,  now  joining  intelligibly  in  that 
worship  and  giving  evidence  by  the  reverential  attention  with 
which  they  received  them,  of  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  The  seed  here  sown,  the  Com- 
mittee are  most  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  has,  in  many  cases,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  brought  forth  good  fruit. 

The  examination  of  the  eleven  classes  was  begun  with  the  least 
advanced,  which  had  been  in  the  Institution  only  a  few  months, 
several  of  its  members  only  six  or  seven  months.  At  their  en- 
trance, most  of  them  were  incapable  of  forming  a  letter,  and  knew 
not  the  meaning  of  a  single  word.  Now  the  whole  class  write 
rapidly,  legibly  and  neatly  with  the  crayon,  and  many  of  them 
with  the  pen.  Their  knowledge  of  words  and  phrases  is  very 
remarkable  for  the  short  time  they  have  been  under  instruction. 

The  class  was  examined  in  the  Elementary  Lessons,  and  here 
it  may  be  observed,  as  a  general  remark,  that  the  mode  of  exami- 
nation was,  for  the  examiners,  having  before  them  in  the  Pro- 
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gramme  furnished  by  the  President,  hereunto  annexed,  an  outline 
of  the  studies  of  each  class,  to  select  one  or  more  topics.  As  thus 
neither  the  teachers  nor  the  class  could  tell  beforehand,  on  which 
subject  the  examination  would  turn,  there  could  have  been  no 
previous  preparation  with  a  view^  to  making  a  display  on  any 
given  topic ;  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  class  were  equally 
well  prepared  on  all  the  points  embraced  in  the  programme  of 
studies,  as  they  were  found  to  be  on  those  on  which  they  were 
examined. 

The  word,  play^  was  given  to  be  embodied  in  a  sentence.  The 
following  among  others  were  immediately  written. 
"  That  little  boy  is  playing." 
"  That  pretty  kitten  is  playing." 
"  A  boy  plays  with  another  boy." 

The  verb  walk  was  next  given,  and  such  examples  as  the  follow- 
ing were  written. 

'*  Mr.  Peet  is  walking." 

*•  A  man  walks  on  the  floor." 

"  That  man  is  walking  up  the  hill." 

Mr.  Williams  proposed  the  phrase,  "The  horse  is  running 
away,"  which  the  teacher  dictated  in  very  expressive  signs.  The 
whole  class  immediately  wrote  "The  horse  is  running."  The 
adverb  away  they  had  not  yet  reached. 

The  phrases,  there  is,  there  are,  here  is  and  hei^e  are,  were  given 
for  illustration.  The  pupils  wrote,  "  There  is  a  cow."  "  There 
are  some  apples." 

They  were  desired  to  illustrate  the  simple  tenses.  The  teacher 
gave  them  as  a  theme,  green  cherries,  and  of  the  examples  furn- 
ished, the  following  will  serve  as  specimens. 

"  The  cherries  are  green,  they  will  be  ripe." 

"  Those  cherries  are  green,  they  will  have  ripe." 

"Those  cherries  are  green,  it  will  be  ripe." 
The  last  example  was  given  by  a  little  boy  of  only  six  or  seven 
years.    His  teacher  merely  pointed  to  the  word  it,  and  to  the 
word  cherries,  and  he  hastened  to  correct  his  mistake. 

In  may  be  observed  that  when  the  teacher  dictated  each  word 
of  a  sentence  by  signs,  the  whole  class  wrote  the  sentence  correct- 
ly, but  when  they  were  made  to  rely  on  their  own  skill  or  memo- 
ries, mistakes  like  those  in  the  second  sentence  above  on  cherries^ 
not  unfrequently  occurred. 
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The  class  have  committed  to  memory  several  of  the  first 
lessons  in  a  series  of  Scripture  Lessons,  prepared  by  the  President, 
as  part  of  the  Course  of  Instruction.  These  lessons  supply  a 
want  hitherto  seriously  felt  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  Committee  are  happy  to  learn  that  they  are  soon 
to  be  published. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  pupils,  who,  only  a  few  months  since, 
were  in  a  darkness  as  profound  as  that  of  the  most  ignorant  of 
the  heathen  on  all  that  concerned  God  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  now  able  to  answer  readily,  correctly  and  with  evident 
intelligence  such  questions  as  the  folloAving : 

What  is  God  ?    Answer — God  is  a  spirit. 

Where  is  God  ?    Ans.  God  is  in  Heaven  and  everywhere. 

An  inquiry  respecting  the  future  state  of  the  good  and  bad, 
was  answered  in  the  words  of  their  lesson : 

God  hates  and  will  punish  the  wicked. 

Other  similar  questions  were  satisfactorily  answered. 

On  the  whole,  the  Committee  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
improvement  of  this  class.  The  merit  of  the  teacher,  himself  a 
deaf  mute,  is  so  much  the  greater  that  some  of  them  were  very 
unpromising  subjects,  and  the  rest  had  joined  the  class  at  various 
times  after  the  commencement  of  the  term. 

After  dinner  the  examination  was  resumed  with  the  Tenth  Class. 
This  class  is  composed  of  pupils  who  entered  last  autumn,  and  is 
one  of  fair  average  capacity,  and  nearly  equal  in  attainments. 
The  teacher  of  this  class  is  also  a  deaf  mute  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Institution.  The  hand- writing  of  the  class  is  remarkable 
when  it  is  considered  that  at  their  admission  few  or  none  of  them 
had  ever  written  a  word.  There  was  not  one  pupil  in  the  class, 
who  could  not  write  neatly  and  legibly,  while  many  of  them 
produced  specimens  of  penmanship  which  would  be  creditable  to 
pupils  of  the  best  writing  masters. 

They  were  desired  to  give  examples  of  the  formation  of  the 
plural  of  nouns.  The  following  examples  were  given  among 
others : 

A  man— men.  A  lady— ladies. 

A  boy— boj^s.  A  child— children. 

But  few  errors  were  noticed  in  giving  the  irregular  plurals.  It 
would  be  difiicult,  as  the  Committee  believe,  to  find  a  class  of 
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children  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  faculties,  more  correct  in 
giving  the  inflections  of  words  in  a  foreign  language  which  they 
had  so  lately  begun  to  stud}^ 

The  transitive  verb  drink  was  proposed.  Each  pupil  wrote  an 
original  sentence.  The  following  are  selected  at  random  as 
specimens : 

"  Mr.  Spofford  has  drank  some  water." 
"  Mr.  Peet  is  drinking  some  water." 
"  That  pretty  lady  is  drinking  water." 
"  That  young  man  is  drinking  some  rum." 

The  preposition  into  was  illustrated  as  follows : 
"  Mr.  Benton  is  walking  into  a  house." 
"  Those  white  ducks  have  dived  iiito  the  river." 
"  That  boy  has  thrown  a  cat  into  the  river." 
"  A  brown  dog  is  running  into  the  water." 
"  A  careless  boy  has  fallen  into  the  river." 
On  the  Yerhjly : 

"  That  pretty  bird  with  black  eyes  is  flying  through  the  air." 
"  Those  yellow  birds  are  flying  through  the  woods." 
"  That  blue  bird  will  fly  to  a  high  tree." 

On  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  run  : 

"  That  young  boy  has  run  from  the  church." 
"  A  large  wolf  has  run  from  a  man." 
"  That  pretty  lamb  has  run  to  a  large  sheep." 
"  Those  pretty  boys  have  run  down  a  high  hill." 

This  class  has  been  faithfully  instructed,  and  has  made  very 
good  progress  in  the  difficult  study  of  written  language.  In  some 
of  the  above  examples  there  may  seem  a  want  of  applicability, 
as  the  scenes  described,  as  actually  present,  were  in  fact  present 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer,  but  this  results  from  the 
pupil  being,  at  this  early  stage  of  instruction,  restricted  to  the 
choice  of  four  forms  of  the  verb.  It  would  be  desirable  if  more 
of  the  examples  had  been  in  the  form  of  the  hahitual  present ; 
such  sentences,  for  instance,  as  the  following  in  their  Elementary 
Lessons.  "A  dog  chases  a  rabbit."  "A  lady  kisses  a  child.'' 
"  A  little  bird  eats  ants."  The  preference  which  the  pupils  dis- 
played for  those  forms  which  express  actions,  as  actually  present, 
jutt  ccniplctcd,  or  in  contemplation,  over  those  wh'ch  affirm 
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certain  actions  to  be  habitual  or  customary  with  certain  persons, 
or  animals,  doubtless  proceeds  from  their  peculiar  habits  of 
thought.  The  mind  of  a  deaf  mute  is  "  a  sort  of  camera  ohscura;' 
in  which  objects  and  actions  pass  with  the  vivid  colors  and 
minute  delineation  of  reality.  It  is  only  slowly  and  by  many 
successive  efforts,  that  they  learn  to  think  of  a  class  without 
reference  to  an  individual,  of  a  habit  without  reference  to  a  single 
act :  in  short,  to  think  in  those  general  propositions  which  prevail 
in  the  mental  process  of  those  who  think  by  the  aid  of  a  language 
of  words. 

The  class  was  examined  on  the  Scripture  Lessons,  and  ques- 
tions asked,  both  in  words  and  in  signs,  were  answered  correctly. 
The  following  are  specimens  in  the  language  of  signs : 
Ques.  What  is  God  ?    Ans.  God  is  a  spirit. 
Ques.  What  will  God  do  to  sinners  ? 

Ans.  He  will  not  forgive.    He  will  punish. 
Ques.  What  will  God  do  to  the  good  ? 

Ans.  He  will  approve  and  take  them  to  Heaven. 
Ques.  Is  God  unjust? 

Ans.  No :  He  is  just  and  righteous. 

The  Ninth  Class,  which  was  next  examined,  had  been  under 
instruction  about  as  long  as  the  preceding,  but  being  composed  of 
the  most  promising  out  of  the  unusually  large  number  who 
entered  last  September,  their  progress  had  been  much  more 
rapid. 

Of  the  advantages  which  a  large  Institution  possesses  over  a 
small  one,  it  is  not  the  least  that  the  greater  number  admitted 
annually  permits  a  division  into  two  or  three  classes,  thus  placing 
together  those  most  nearly  alike  in  quickness  of  perception  and 
power  of  memory.  Thus  the  whole  class  can  advance  together, 
and  the  progress  of  the  brighter  part  is  not  hindered  by  the  addi- 
tional time  necessary  to  explain  a  lesson  to  their  duller  com- 
panions. The  class  now  under  examination  presented  a  very 
striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Their  progress, 
as  measured  by  the  number  of  pages  they  have  gone  over,  has 
])een  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  class  in  their  first  year» 
yet  the  examination  showed  that  all  they  had  learned  had  been 
learned  thoroughly.    The  Committee,  the  members  of  which  have 
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had  opportunities  of  witnessing  several  similar  examinations  in 
former  years,  do  not  recollect  anything  nearly  so  interesting  and 
satisfactory  from  pupils  of  ten  months'  standing.  Nor  is  the 
credit  of  this  solely  due  to  the  superior  capacity  of  the  pupils. 
The  young  teacher,  whose  class  this  is,  appeared  to  possess  the 
right  qualifications  for  an  efficient  and  successful  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  His  communications  with  his  class  were  made 
with  an  ease  and  certainty  not  often  seen  in  the  case  of  pupils 
of  only  one  year's  standing,  and  he  has  evidently  succeeded 
in  inspiring  the  class  with  the  confidence,  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
love  of  knowledge  which  make  mental  labor  pleasant,  and  pro- 
gress in  learning  easy  and  rapid.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to 
the  system  of  instruction  of  Mr.  Peet,  the  good  effects  of  which 
were  indeed  apparent  in  all  the  classes  in  w^hich  it  had  been  used. 

It  may  also  be  observed  in  passing,  that  this,  as  well  as  several 
others  of  the  classes  of  the  Institution,  is  composed  of  pupils  of 
remarkably  pleasing  personal  appearance,  and  graceful  deport- 
ment. The  pupils  of  the  Institution  are  mostly  from  the  poorer 
classes  of  society  and  from  the  country.  They  usually  come  to 
us  rude,  awkward  and  unpolished.  The  rapid  improvement  in 
their  manners  and  appearance,  of  the  girls  especially,  in  the 
society  of  the  Institution  and  under  the  watchful  care  of  the 
matron  and  of  the  teachers,  is  very  gratifying  to  those  who 
rightly  regard  purity  and  propriety  of  manners,  as  not  only  con- 
ducive to  social  happiness,  but  as  one  of  the  safeguards  of  purity 
of  morals. 

The  class  was  directed  to  write  an  original  composition  on 
subjects  of  their  own  selection.  Each  pupil  accordingly  wrote 
on  the  large  slates,  at  some  length,  selecting  such  subjects  as  the 
following:  The  Chair,  The  Bird,  The  Cat,  The  Table,  The  Rabbit, 
The  Ox,  The  Camel,  The  Zebra.  Of  these  compositions  thus 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  following  may  serve  as 
specimens,  not  perhaps  the  best,  as  no  pains  were  taken  in 
making  a  selection : 

The  Cat, 

"  A  cat  has  four  legs  and  two  eyes. 

A  yellow  cat  climbs  up  a  high  tree  sometimes: 

A  pretty  black  cat  sleeps  in  a  soft  chair  often. 
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A  cat  licks  some  butter  and  a  plate. 

An  angry  cat  scratched  a  pretty  white  kitten  many  years  ago- 
Two  dogs  barked  at  a  cross  cat  climbing  up  a  high  tree. 
A  cat  sees  a  brown  mouse.    She  caught  it  and  eat  it. 
A  cross  cat  scratched  a  dog  running  away." 

The  Table. 
"  The  table  has  four  legs. 
The  table  is  not  an  animal ;  it  is  thing. 
A  happy  girl  sat  on  a  table  yesterday  afternoon. 
A  cat  cannot  write  on  a  table." 

The  Horse. 

"  The  horse  is  an  animal.  He  has  four  legs.  He  has  four  hard 
hoofs.  He  has  two  little  ears.  He  has  a  neck  on  a  mane.  He 
has  a  long  black  tail.  He  kicks  at  a  careless  girl.  She  cries 
and  barks  (i.  e.  screams)  loudly.  A  boy  can  ride  on  a  horseback, 
A  careless  boy  falls  from  the  horse  he  ran  away.  Another  man 
catch  at  a  horse,  the  man  leads  the  horse  to  the  such  man  who 
thanks  him." 

The  word  io  jump  was  proposed  for  illustration.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  examples  given : 

"A  little  boy  loves  to  jump  over  a  small  bench." 

"A  horse  loves  to  jump  over  a  fence." 

"A  short  boy  loves  to  jump  over  his  black  dog." 

"Some  young  kittens  are  jumping  over  their  large  black  cat." 

"  A  girl  with  black  eyes  hated  to  jump  over  a  red  bench." 

"A  horse  is  jumped  a  fence." 

"  A  cannot  old  man  is  jumping  over  a  yellow  chair." 

"A  happy  pretty  boy  with  curly  hair  jumps  over  a  stool  often." 

"  A  man  has  jumped  a  large  wheelbarrow  in  the  barn." 

The  class  answered  correctly  various  questions  on  the  subject 
of  the  divisions  of  time.  One  of  the  answers  may  serve  as  a 
specimen : 

"  Twelve  months  are  equal  to  one  year." 


In  the  introductory  lessons  of  the  scries  of  Scripture  Lessons 
already  mentioned,  the  examination  was  extended  and  very  satis- 
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factory.  The  following  questions  are  specimens,  all  correctly 
answered : 

What  is  God  ? 

Where  is  God  ? 

Will  your  soul  ever  die  ? 

Do  you  wish  to  go  to  Heaven  when  you  die  ? 

What  is  our  duty  ? 

Several  members  of  this  class  were  examined  in  articulation, 
of  which  mention  will  be  made  in  a  separate  part  of  this  Report. 

The  Eighth  Class  which  was  next  visited,  is  composed  of  pupils 
of  two  and  three  years'  standing,  who  were  found  too  feeble  in 
intellect  or  too  inattentive  to  keep  up  with  other  classes.  Of 
course  much  was  not  to  be  expected  from  them  in  the  way  of 
improvement  in  so  difficult  a  study  as  written  language  is  for 
deaf  mutes,  even  of  good  capacity.  Still  most  of  the  class  could 
answer  some  simple  questions  correctly,  could  write  sentences^ 
though  not  extended  compositions,  and  could  solve  easy  questions 
in  the  ground  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  following  sentences  were 
given,  on  words  proposed  by  the  Committee : 

Have. 

"  I  have  some  books  in  the  desk." 

"  I  have  holy  bible." 

"  Mr.  Hall  has  paper." 

•*  I  have  a  knife.    I  have  some  books.** 

Tenses  of  to  write. 
^  "  I  am  writing  now." 

"  I  wrote  yesterday." 
"  I  write  every  day." 
**  I  will  write  to-day." 

The  question  was  asked,  What  do  cats  catch? 

Answers. 
•*  A  cats  catch  a  mouse." 
"  A  cat  catches  a  mouse,"  &c. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  some  members  of  this  class  will 
ever  acquire  the  ability  to  read  books,  or  to  use  our  language 
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except  in  single  words  and  simple  phrases  of  which,  aided  by 
their  pantomime,  they  may  form  a  dialect  intelligible  to  their 
friends,  which  will  probably  suffice  for  all  necessary  purposes. 
Even  this  will  be  much  compared  with  the  state  to  which  they 
would  be  condemned  without  instruction,  though  it  is  far  short  of 
what  we  propose  to  do  for  those  of  better  minds,  or  more  perse- 
verance in  mental  efibrt.    But  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Institution  must  not  be  by  any  means  measured  by  the  ability  of 
the  pupils  to  use  written  language  correctly.    Many  deaf  mutes 
who,  from  a  deficiency  of  the  facility  in  acquiring  language  which 
is  eminently  possessed  by  few,  or  from  interruptions  of  their 
course  of  instruction  have  left  the  Institution  with  but  a  scanty 
knowledge  of  our  language,  are  yet  happy,  useful  and  respected 
in  all  their  family  and  social  relations.    The  knowledge  which 
they  here  acquire,  not  only  from  their  teachers,  but  still  more 
from  their  fellow  pupils  through  the  language  of  signs,  makes 
clear  to  them  the  motives  of  a  multitude  of  human  actions  that 
would  else  be  shrouded  in  mystery.    They  know  at  least  the 
leading  events  in  the  history  of  their  own  country,  and  the 
reasons  for  celebrating  national  anniversaries.    They  have  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  judge  of  the  value  of  commodities,  of  the 
usual  prices  of  labor,  of  the  fairness  of  bargains,  and  are  thus 
relieved  from   the  frequently  groundless  suspicions  of  unfair 
dealing  which  are  so  tormenting  to  the  uneducated  deaf  mute, 
and  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  guard  against  the  dishonesty  of 
those,  for  such  there  are,  whom  no  considerations  of  honor  or 
humanity  deter  from  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  or  mis- 
fortunes of  their  fellow  men.    They  have  learned  to  regard  the 
rights  of  property,  to  obey  the  laws  and  respect  the  constitutional 
authorities  of  their  country.    In  many  cases  they  become  heads 
of  families,  providing  for  their  children  comfortably,  and  bringing 
them  up  in  good  practices.    Finally,  even  the  dullest  deaf  mute, 
for  whom  the  acquisition  of  a  language  of  words  is  utterly  hope- 
less, can,  and  does  here  acquire,  through  his  own  language  of 
signs,  that  knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  which,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  may  give  and  m  many  instances,  as  far  as  men  may  judge, 
has  given  a  well  founded  hope  of  eternal  life. 

The  Seventh  Class,  also  of  two  years'  standing,  being  composed 
of  pupils  of  better  minds,  and  under  a  skillful  and  enthusiastic 
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teacher  had  far  outstrippped  the  class  just  mentioned.  Of  this 
highly  interesting  class,  it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  ninth,  that  if 
their  future  progress  shall  correspond  to  the  past,  their  attain- 
ments will  be  highly  honorable  to  the  Institution.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  teacher  had  succeeded  in  stimulating  their  mental 
faculties  to  full  activity,  and  in  making  their  tasks  pleasant, 
through  the  consciousness  of  success,  and  from  the  delight  which 
the  minds  of  the  young  take  in  the  unfolding  of  their  own 
faculties,  and  in  extending  their  knowledge  of  the  new,  the 
wonderful,  and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  give,  in  detail,  all 
the  exercises  o£  this  class.  In  making  a  selection,  they  can  give 
not  the  best,  or  most  interesting,  but  merely  such  as  caught  their 
attention,  and  which  they  had  time  to  transcribe. 

The  Committee  observed  that  any  proposed  direction  or  ques- 
tion, or  any  given  idea,  was  communicated  to  the  class  by  the 
graceful  and  expressive  signs  of  the  teacher,  with  as  much  ease 
and  certainty  as  it  could  have  been  by  words  to  scholars  who 
hear. 

Instead  ol  the  Committee  proposing  words  to  be  combined 
into  a  sentence,  each  pupil  was  desired  to  select  nouns  and  form 
sentences  on  them.    The  following  are  specimens : 

"  Those  pictures  are  on  the  wall  of  the  room.'* 
«  That  desk  is  long." 

"  God  made  the  sun  a  great  many  years  ago." 
*•  God  can  destroy  the  wicked  of  Earth  and  people  but  he  is 
very  merciful." 

"  The  sun  is  very  bright,  we  look  at  the  sun  a  long  time  but 
it  hurts  our  eyes." 

"  The  slate  is  black." 

"  A  pretty  little  child  sits  on  the  chair." 

"  That  table  is  white,  it  is  small." 

"  A  girl  milks  a  red  cow  every  morning  and  evening." 

"  An  old  woman  boils  the  currants  and  sugar  and  water  in  a 
kettle.  She  takes  the  currants  out  of  the  kettle  with  her  large 
spoon,  (ladle.)    She  puts  the  currants  in  a  jar." 

They  were  directed  to  write  each  a  few  adjectives.  Among 
the  adjeclives  written,  were  several  of  rather  difficult  compre- 
hension for  pupils  so  young ;  such  as  omniscient,  humble,  Itoly^ 
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almighty,  true,  patient,  sincere.  They  were,  however  illustrated 
in  a  manner  to  leave  no  doubt  that  their  meaning  was  correctly 
understood.  Some  small  mistakes  were  observed.  In  one 
instance,  a  pupil  seemed  to  have  confounded  the  words  blood 
and  red,  the  signs  for  which  are  very  similar.  Another  seemed 
too  prone  to  generalize.  Having  observed  that  the  termination 
ful  was  added  to  form  adjectives  of  certain  words,  he  applied 
it  to  others  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  caused  some  amuse- 
ment by  writing : 

"A  saiicyful  boy  fights  quarrelly  a  young  man.  The  fine 
young  man  catches  him  and  whip  him  with  his  rod." 

Errors  like  the  above,  however,  demonstrate  independence  of 
thought  and  originality  of  language. 

A  number  of  verbs,  as  love,  hate,  see,  look,  throw,  were  written 
on  the  slates,  and  explained  by  the  pupils  in  yqvj  intelligible 
and  expressive  signs.  They  also  illustrated  verbs  in  written 
sentences  as  ; 

"  A  cat  is  watching  the  mouse.  She  catches  the  him  and 
eat  it." 

"  I  think  that  Mr.  Peet  cannot  dance  on  the  floor  of  the  parlors." 

"  A  polite  Director  smiles  at  us." 

"  A  young  girl  sews  her  new  apron." 

"  The  boys  often  run  on  the  lawn." 

"  The  sun  rises  in  the  east  every  morning." 

"  Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  bad  boy  mocking  at  an  old  lame  man.'' 

"  I  love  to  pray  to  God  every  morning  and  evening." 

"  I  love  Mr.  Peet  who  is  President  of  this  great  Institution." 

They  were  examined  on  the  divisions  of  time,  and  gave  signs 
for  the  difljercnt  portions  of  time,  as  a  day,  an  hour,  a  iceek,  a 
month,  a  year,  a  minute.  They  likewise  gratified  the  Committee 
by  making  signs  for  various  animals,  and  by  describing  in  pan- 
tomime the  habits  of  those  animals.  These  exhibitions  of  the 
sign  language  in  several  of  the  classes,  formed  some  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  interesting  portions  of  the  examination,  on 
which  the  Committee  would  willingly  have  dwelt  longer,  if  it 
had  not  been  their  object  rather  to  test  the  pupils'  ability  to 
convey  ideas  by  writing  than  by  signs.  In  some  cases,  however, 
when  the  examination  was  directed  to  test  the  acquisitions  of 
the  pupils  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  than  written  Ian- 
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guage,  it  was  not  only  made  more  pleasant  but  much  time  was 
saved  by  giving  questions  and  answers  in  the  sign  language. 
The  answers  were  often  so  expressive  and  intelligible,  that  the 
Committee,  small  as  was  their  skill  in  this  language,  did  not 
need  to  ask  for  a  translation. 

With  the  present  class,  the  examination  on  the  Scripture 
Lessons  was  conducted  by  signs,  and  was  highly  satisfactory, 
from  the  evident  knowledge  of  the  leading  truths  of  the  Bible 
displayed,  and  from  the  reverential  manner  in  which  their 
answers  were  given.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  examination, 
each  pupil  wrote  out  his  ideas  of  the  character  and  attributes 
of  God.    The  following  are  examples. 

(a.)  God  is  a  Spirit.    He  is  very  good.    He  is  almighty. 
(b.)  God  is  a  great  holy  Spirit.    God  has  never  been  young. 
God  is  eternal. 

(c.)  God  is  almighty,  is  all- wise  and  omniscient.  He  is  holy. 
He  never  sleeps.    He  never  changes. 

(d.)  God  is  a  great  spirit.  He  is  in  Heaven  and  every  where. 
He  is  all-wise  and  omniscient.  He  never  sleeps.  He  made  the 
earth. 

(e.)  God  is  a  great  Spirit.  He  is  almighty,  omniscient  and 
immutable.  He  is  our  creator  of  the  universe.  He  is  our 
Father  in  heaven.  He  is  the  maker  of  the  world.  He  knows 
all  we  do.  He  does  never  forget  all  we  think.  He  always  does 
right.  I  do  not  know  how  God.  He  does  never  wrong.  He 
docs  never  create  mistake  the  world.  He  does  always  give  us 
food,  clothes,  health,  happiness,  and  the  Holy  Bible.  We  should 
fear  to  offend  God. 

(/.)  God  is  a  great  Spirit.  He  is  very  good  and  kind.  He 
always  sees  us.  He  often  gives  food  and  clothes.  He  lives  in 
the  heavens.  1  think  that  the  angels  are  talking  with  God.  We 
must  trust  in  God  every  night.  God  is  very  happy  and  cheerful. 
I  love  him  very  much.    God  knows  all  words  and  sentences. 

Compositions  like  the  above  speak  for  themselves,  and  render 
unnecessary  any  further  expression  of  the  surprise  and  gratifi- 
cation of  the  Committee  in  view  of  the  remarkable  attainments 
made  by  this  class  in  two  short  years.  Some  of  their  more 
deliberate  but  uncorrected  compositions  will  be  given  in  the 
appendix  to  this  Report. 
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The  examination  in  articulation  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  Sixth  Class  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  least 
promising  portion  of  those  who  entered  in  the  autumn  of  1843. 
This  fact  taken  into  consideration,  their  attainments  were  remar- 
kable and  highly  creditable  to  their  teacher,  a  deaf-mute  and 
graduate  of  the  Institution.  The  class  has  used  the  Elementary 
Lessons  of  Mr.  Peet  from  the  first,  and  their  progress  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  three  years,  with  a 
good  system  and  a  faithful  and  competent  teacher,  even  with 
pupils  of  inferior  capacity. 

The  notice  of  the  examination  of  this  class  must  necessarily 
be  brief.  The  following  sentences  were  written  by  them, 
some  to  illustrate  given  words,  others  on  subjects  selected  by 
themselves.  Their  compositions  were  remarkably  free  from 
grammatical  errors. 

"  Flies  are  very  troublesome." 

"  People  commonly  hear  a  good  minister,  who  preaches  to  them 
of  the  truth  of  God." 

"  I  hear  some  good  gentlemen  will  come  here." 

"  The  wolf  howls  and  yells  so  loudly  that  people  can  hear  him." 

"  General  Washington  was  a  splendid  man  and  governed  the 
people." 

"  The  sun  is  very  brilliant. 

"  The  eye  and  the  ear  are  wonderfulhj  made. 

"General  Washington  was  a  wonderful  man." 

"  Many  men  build  a  large  steamboat,  which  is  called  splendid,'" 

"  Some  of  the  stars  are  very  bright" 

A  Lion. 

«  A  lion  is  a  very  courageous  animal,  and  he  is  very  strong. 
Master  B.  informed  me  that  a  lion  once  saw  a  little  boy  who 
ran  fast,  and  he  chased  him,  but  the  boy  stumbled  and  fell  down 
on  the  ground,  and  the  lion  jumped  over  the  boy.  lie  was 
ashamed,  and  dropped  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  he  ran 
away." 

This  class  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  simple  Arith- 
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mctic.  A  portion  of  each  day  has  been  devoted  to  this  study, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  relations  of  numbers,  is 
already  enough  for  the  common  purposes  of  life.  In  another  year 
or  two  they  will  probably  without  any  sensible  interruption  of 
their  other  studies,  have  acquired  the  ability  to  cast  up  bills,  and 
keep  their  own  accounts.  They  were  examined  in  Scripture 
History,  both  in  signs  and  in  writing,  and  answered  satisfactorily 
such  questions  as  the  following : 

Who  w^as  the  first  man  created  ? 

How  was  Eve  formed  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  Abel  ? 

Where  did  Lot  live  ? 

How  long  ago  was  the  creation  of  the  world  ? 

The  readiness  and  correctness  with  which  questions  on  the 
Bible  were  answered  in  every  class,  was  one  of  the  most  grati- 
fying features  of  the  examination. 

The  Fifth  Class  is  of  the  same  standing  as  that  last  mentioned, 
but  composed  of  pupils  of  better  minds,  and  more  uniform  in 
attainment.  As  the  studies  of  each  of  these  classes  have  been 
in  general  the  same,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  either  would  have 
been  prepared  on  all  the  points  on  which  the  one  and  not  the 
other  were  examined.  Thus  though  the  Sixth  Class  were  not 
examined  on  the  degrees  of  comparison,  or  on  the  conjunctions, 
yet  they  have  studied  both  subjects,  and  probably  are  not  much 
behind  the  Fifth  on  these  as  on  other  points. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  exercises  of  the  Fifth 
Class : 

"  We  are  happy  to  see  Mr.  Williams,  Gen.  Wetmore  and  Mr. 
Hall." 

Ques.  What  does  a  widow  do  on  the  death  of  her  husband? 
Ans.  "  A  widow  wears  a  mourning  dress  for  some  months." 

On  the  Degrees  of  Comparison. 
"  The  cane  is  longer  than  the  rod." 
(The  whole  class  wrote  this  sentence,  the  cane  and  rod  being 
merely  shown  to  them.) 

"  An  orange  is  sweeter  than  a  rotten  potato." 
"  A  peach  is  sweeter  than  an  apple." 
"  Raspberries  are  sweeter  than  currants." 
*•  The  rose  is  sweeter  than  the  poppy." 
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(These  examples  were  selected  by  themselves.) 

They  were  examined  in  Natural  History,  and  illustrated  the 
manner  in  which  the  negroes  get  nuts,  by  throwing  stones  at  the 
monkeys  on  the  trees,  whereupon,  the  latter  in  revenge  hurl  the 
nuts  down  at  their  tormentors. 

On  the  Conjunctions  if  and  because. 
"  i/*  a  farmer  tries  to  catch  a  fat  pig  it  will  squeal." 
•*  7/"  a  boy  picks  at  a  horse  (i.  e.  pick^  hair  out  of  his  tail)  he 
kicks  him." 

"  If  some  pupils  hope  that  their  friends  will  not  come  here,  they 
will  have  to  stay  here." 

"  The  ignorant  pupils  come  here  because  they  must  study  the 
hard  book." 

"  Why  does  not  a  boy  throw  a  stone  against  a  house  ?  Because 
he  would  break  the  windows." 

"  We  wish  to  study  the  books  because  we  improve.  We  wish 
to  be  wise," 

"  Three  gentlemen  came  here  because  they  wish  to  know  how 
the  pupils  are  improved." 

We  write  in  copy-books  because  these  gentlemen  come  here  to 
examine  the  pupils." 

"  We  will  go  home  two  days  hence  because  we  wish  to  see  our 
friends,  sisters  &c." 

"  A  poor  boy  works  in  a  garden  all  day  because  he  can  cam 
money." 

The  originality  of  the  above  sentences  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  fact  that  hardly  any  two  wrote  the  same  sentence,  and 
then  only  by  accident.  It  was  evident  that  the  class  had  acquired, 
in  a  good  degree,  the  ability  to  express  their  own  ideas  by  writing. 
This  was  still  farther  displayed  in  some  little  narratives  written 
down  during  the  examination.  The  following  is  subjoined  as  a 
specimen. 

"  The  Farmer:' 

"  The  farmer  went  to  his  field  to  see  if  his  hired  men  work  in 
the  field,  and  found  them  lying  under  a  large  tree  to  rest  them- 
selves. He  asked  them  who  was  the  laziest  of  them  and  he 
should  give  him  four  shillings.  They  all  rose  up  immediately 
except  one  of  them  who  did  not  rise  up.    Then  the  farmer  found 
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him  and  gave  four  shillings  to  him.  The  hired  man  who 
laid  on  the  grass  under  the  large  tree  was  so  lazy,  that  he  could 
not  rise  up  to  take  the  money,  but  told  the  farmer  to  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket." 

They  w^ere  examined  in  all  the  fundamental  rules  of  arith- 
metic, both  simple  and  compound,  and  showed  good  proficiency. 

The  hour  being  late  their  examination  in  Scripture  History 
was  necessarily  brief.    Each  wrote  an  account  of  Noah. 

This  is  an  excellent  class,  under  careful  discipline,  and  having 
the  advantages  of  the  regular  and  philosophical  System  of  Instruc- 
tion furnished  by  the  President,  and  a  faithful  and  intelligent 
teacher  to  carry  it  out,  they  are  likely  to  acquire  a  very  respect- 
able education.  The  proficiency  already  attained  is  honorable  in 
a  high  degree  to  their  instructor. 

The  general  standing  of  the  Fourth  Class  is  four  years,  but  a 
few  of  them  have  been  five  years  in  school.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  this  class  was  reached,  and  the  examination  was 
somewhat  brief.  They  were  first  examined  in  Natural  History^ 
which  they  have  studied  during  the  past  year  in  the  Second  Part 
of  the  Course  of  Instruction. 

They  were  requested  to  define  animals,  and  answered : 
"  Animals  live,  move,  feel  and  eat." 

To  the  question,  why  do  they  die  young  ?    They  answered  in 
signs,  "  Some  from  accidents,  some  from  hunger,  &c." 
Ques.  What  animal  lives  the  longest  ? 
Ans.  "  The  elephant  lives  longest,  one  hundred  years. 
Ques.  What  quadruped  runs  fastest  ? 
Ans.  "The  deer." 

Ques.  What  animal  is  the  most  useful  to  man  ? 
Some  said  the  horse^  others  the  ox. 
Qass.  What  countries  does  the  lion  inhabit  ? 
Ans.  "  Chiefly  in  Africa ;  some  in  Asia." 

The  following  were  copied  as  specimens  of  sentences  and 
narratives  written  during  the  examination  to  illustrate  verbs : 

Helping. 

"  A  good  kind  mother  is  helping  her  little  babe,  and  loves  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  when  it  is  asleep  puts  it  in  the  cradle." 
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Sliooting. 

"Oil  July  4tli,  1846,  many  people  of  the  United  States  were 
shooting  in  the  light  of  victors,  because  they  were  independent  to 
conquer  the  English,  who  were  taken  them  prisoners,  every  year. 

Cradle. 

"  In  the  country  it  is  very  warm.  Many  weary  farmers  like  to 
I  walk  with  their  sharp  cradles  upon  the  hill  near  the  beautiful 
I  forests,  in  the  morning.  Then  they  are  very  industrious  to  cradle 
much  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  &c.,  to  finish  it  in  about  three  weeks 
for  hot  sun  is  shining  on  them  dry.  They  rakes  the  long  swath' 
on  the  ground  in  the  large  fields ;  then  they  carry  many  sheaves 
with  a  pair  of  strong  red  oxen  into  the  barn,  which  a  man  pitches 
them  upon  the  scaffold.  They  are  very  glad  and  shout  with  their 
straw  hats  and  handkerchiefs  with  pleasure.  When  they  are 
happy  to  often  read  different  good  newspapers  to  sit  on  the  bench 
under  the  high  tree  every  day. 

"G.  P.  A." 

Drag. 

"  In  winter  I  saw  some  boys  who  dragged  a  sled  which  carried 
one  of  them  while  they  walked  up  the  hill  to  arrive  at  the  top 
of  it,  after  they  pushed  the  sled  dow  swiftly,  when  they  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  health. 

"E.  P." 

Fetch. 

"Some  boys  wish  to  go  to  pick  berries,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, &c.  They  ask  their  parents  to  let  them  go  to  pick.  So 
she  pleases  to  permit  them  go  out.  They  are  very  glad  to  take 
baskets  and  carry  them  to  the  bushes  near  the  wood.  They  are 
glad  to  look  at  many  berries,  blackberries  and  raspberries.  Then 
they  pick  them  in  their  baskets  for  a  long  time,  while  they  pick 
them  full  of  their  baskets,  so  they  cannot /c/c^  them  to  their 
home,  but  they  try  to  fetch  them  to  their  home  and  arrive  at  it. 
They  give  them  to  their  mother.  She  wonders  at  them  and  so 
she  is  very  glad  that  she  makes  them  for  some  pies  and  sweet- 
meats.   There  are  good  pies  and  sweetmeats. 

"L.  L.** 
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Torment. 

"  A  bad  boy  used  to  take  a  long  stick  and  torment  poor  small 
animals ;  when  he  sees  a  frog,  toad  and  other  small  animals,  he 
struck  them  and  killed  them.  One  day  he  was  walking  along  by 
a  tree,  he  saw  the  bird's  nest,  he  tried  to  climb  the  tree,  and 
reached  the  branch,  he  was  exceedingly  glad  and  stole  all  the 
eggs,  and  was  caught  by  the  branch  through  his  coat  at  his  left 
arm ;  he  cried  so  loudly  and  a  man  came  at  a  distance  and 
climbed  the  tree  ;  he  took  him  down  and  inquired  of  him,  why  he 
went  up  that  tree  ?  He  said  to  him,  he  meant  to  get  the  eggs,  so 
the  man  made  fun  of  him,  and  said,  you  must  not  go  up  there 
again ;  if  you  do,  the  tree  will  hang  you,  as  you  did  so  before. 
And  the  boy  said  to  him,  I  will  never  do  so  again,  because  I  was 
hung  on  it.  So  the  man  said  to  him,  go  to  your  home  now,  and 
he  bade  him  adieu. 

»J.  M.  II." 


This  class  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  divisions  of 
time,  on  arithmetic,  on  geography  and  on  Scripture  History. 

One  of  the  best  specimens  of  articulation  was  found  in  this 
class. 

The  Committee  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  proficiency 
of  this  class.  The  pupils  appear  to  be  quick  and  intelligent,  to 
have  displayed  considerable  diligence  and  to  have  been  faithfully 
instructed.  Their  attainments  would  doubtless  now  be  greater 
if,  during  the  first  year  or  two,  they  could  have  had  the  advan- 
tages of  Mr.  Feet's  Course  of  Instruction. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  the  examination  was 
resumed  with  the  Third  Class,  the  members  of  which  have  been 
for  the  most  part,  five  years  in  school,  but  some  of  them  a  year 
or  two  longer,  and  two  a  less  time. 

By  the  desire  of  Mr.  Williams,  to  whom  the  sign  language  was 
new,  a  considerable  part  of  the  examination  was  conducted  in 
that  language.  Questions  proposed  by  the  Examining  Committee 
were  put  by  the  teacher,  and  the  answers  were  sometimes 
written  down,  but  oftener  given  in  signs,  and  translated  by  the 
teacher  when  necessar3\  Part  of  the  examination  on  Astronomy 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  (from  the  Class  Book  of  Nature)  was 
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conducted,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board,  by 
Mr.  Williams,  who  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  by  the  rea- 
diness and  correctness  of  the  replies. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  written  exercises  of  this 
class : 

Ques.  What  is  the  universe  ? 

Ans.  "  We  understand  by  the  word  universe  the  entire  system 
of  things  which  God  has  created." 

Ans.  "  It  is  the  entire  system  of  things  which  God  has  created." 
Ans.    It  means  all  things." 

Dews. 

"  When  the  sun  shines  by  day,  the  watery  particles  arise,  and 
when  they  are  condensed  at  night  by  means  of  the  cold,  fall  upon 
the  sleepy  plants  and  refresh  them.  How  grateful  we  must  be 
to  God  for  this." 

Ques.  What  is  the  ocean  ? 

(a.)  "  The  ocean  is  the  largest  extent  of  water." 

(b.)  "  The  ocean  is  a  great  extent  of  water." 

(c.)  "  The  ocean  is  a  large  body  of  salt  water  very  extensive." 

That  the  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  were  not  merely 
efforts  of  the  memory,  but  true  tests  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pu- 
pils and  of  their  ability  to  express  their  own  ideas  by  writing,  is 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  fact  that  while,  as  far  as  the  Commit- 
tee observed,  all  the  answers  were  correct,  hardly  any  two  were 
given  in  the  same  words. 

Some  of  the  sentences  witten  by  the  pupils  to  illustrate  verbs, 
besides  being  grammatically  correct,  had  the  additional  merit  of 
being  appropriate  to  actually  existing  circumstances.  The  fol- 
lowing are  specimens : 

"  Mr.  W.  came  too  late  to  the  examination." 

"  I  thought  that  Mr.  B.  was  one  of  the  Committee,  but  I  was 
mistaken."  [Mr.  B.  was  a  former  teacher  present  at  the  exami- 
nation.] 

They  were  examined  on  Arithmetic  and  on  Book-keeping,  and 
the  Committee  were  satisfied  that  most  of  them  possessed  the 
ability  to  make  all  the  calculations  necessary  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  and  to  keep  their  own  accounts.  In  Bible  History 
also  they  passed  a  very  satisfactory  examination. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  class,  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Burwell, 
has  displayed  a  good  talent  for  drawing.    The  specimens  ^sliown 
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to  the  Committee,  were,  for  his  opportunities  of  improvement, 
very  creditable,  and  the  Committee  think  that,  with  perseverance, 
and  good  instruction,  young  Burwell  may  become  a  very  respecta- 
ble artist. 

The  class  has  been  well  and  carefully  instructed,  and 
their  proficiency  is  creditable  to  the  Institution.  Those  members 
of  it  who  are  State  pupils  have  been  recommended  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools  for  an  additional  year's  instruction. 

The  Second  Class  is  the  same  which  has  been  so  favorably 
noticed  in  several  former  reports, — last  year  as  the  third  class,  the 
two  preceding  years  as  the  fourth.  This  class  was  originally 
composed  of  promising  pupils,  and  having  continued  from  the  first 
under  the  care  of  a  most  able  and  faithful  instructor,  their  pro- 
gress has  been  steady  and  rapid.  In  all  the  common  branches  of 
a  good  English  education,  they  were  found  proficient,  and  answered 
with  a  readiness  and  intelligence  th'at  would  do  credit  to  children 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties. 

The  following  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  numerous  questions 
put  to  them  in  the  language  of  signs,  and  answered  correctly  by 
nearly  the  whole  class  at  once,  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  by 
natural  signs. 

What  is  the  capital  of  Persia  ?  of  Austria  ?  of  Prussia  ? 
Give  an  account  of  Greece  ? 

Describe  the  amusements  of  the  Spaniards  ?    [Here  the  pupils 
gave  an  account  of  a  bull-fight.] 
What  country  do  you  prefer  ? 

They  answered ;  our  own ;  and  gave  intelligent  reasons  for  this 
patriotic  preference. 

In  reply  to  other  questions,  they  gave  an  account  of  Wallace, 
the  hero  of  Scotland. 

They  were  then  examined  in  Grammar,  and  parsed  the  sentence^ 
"Greece  is  famous  in  history." 

Each  wrote  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  tlio  aux- 
iliary vcrbes.    The  following  are  specimens: 

"  Miss  N.  thought  that  she  could  sew  more  neatly  than  her 
eldest  sister." 

Mr.  Pert  informed  me  that  I  ought  to  be  civil  and  respectful  to 
strangers  when  they  come  to  visit  here." 
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"  Mrs.  E.  G.  must  now  be  my  dear  cousin." 

Returning  to  the  language  of  signs,  they  were  examined  in 
Natural  History,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  bee,  the  elephant 
and  various  animals. 

They  have  paid  some  attention  to  Botany,  and  have  made  good 
progress  in  Arithmetic.  In  this  branch  their  proficiency  is 
greater  than  is  usual  among  deaf  mutes. 

In  Scripture  Ilistor}',  and  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  they  were  found  well  versed.  The  following  are  speci- 
mens of  sentences  written  to  illustrate  repentance  : 

"  Repentance  is  a  godly  sorrow  for  sin." 

"  The  Bible  tells  us  that  all  men  must  repent  of  their  sins  and 
confess  them  to  God." 

"  The  people  often  go  to  the  church  in  order  to  attend  to  the 
minister  who  speaks  to  them  about  the  Gospel,  and  they  advise 
them  to  repent  of  their  sins." 

They  were  questioned  concerning  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
answered  intelligibly.  Being  asked  whether  the  words  save  and 
savior  had  any  other  applications  than  to  Christ,  one  replied  that 
Washington  was  the  Savior  of  his  country ;  another  that  Poca- 
hontas saved  the  life  of  Captain  Smith:  and  related  the  story  in 
very  graceful  and  intelligible  pantomime. 

They  were  questioned  as  to  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and 
answered  that  it  was  seven  per  cent,  in  New- York,  but  only  six 
per  cent,  in  some  other  States,  as  in  Massachusetts. 

The  uncorrected  original  compositions  of  this  class,  on  various 
subjects,  domestic,  familiar,  historical  and  scientific,  gave  a  very 
favorable  idea  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  their  knowledge. 
Some  of  these  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

In  forming  a  judgment  on  the  written  compositions  of  educated 
deaf  mutes,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  English  language, 
at  the  commencement  of  their  instruction,  is  to  them  as  much  a 
foreign  language  as  the  German  or  the  Greek.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered also  that  from  the  slowness  and  inconvenience  of  written 
conversation,  and  still  more  from  their  inability  to  hear  what  is 
spoken  in  their  presence,  deaf  mutes  are  deprived  of  much  of  the 
benefits  which  they  would  otherwise  derive  from  daily  practice 
in  our  language.  Hence  it  is  that  they  are  much  longer  in 
acquiring  propriety,  facility  and  grace  of  style,  than  in  attaining 
just  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  grammatical  correctness 
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in  their  use.  Their  compositions  appear  to  us  stiff  and  sometimes 
inelegant,  but  we  must  recollect  that  very  few  even  of  the  best 
educated  who  hear  ever  acquire  the  ability  to  write  with  perfect 
ease  and  propriety  in  any  other  language  than  their  own  vernac- 
ular. The  Committee  do  not  recollect  any  thing  from  the  pens 
of  deaf-mute  pupils,  more  creditable  in  thought  and  expression 
than  some  of  the  compositions  of  the  two  most  advanced  classes 
examined  on  this  occasion. 

The  examination  of  the  First  Class,  taught  during  the  past 
term  by  the  President,  was  made  to  take  the  popular  form  of  an 
exhibition,  and  was  highly  interesting  and  gratifying  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution, 
assembled  by  invitation  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Committee,  from  brief  notes  hastily 
taken  at  the  time,  to  do  justice  to  the  exercises  of  the  class. 
Only  a  few  specimens  can  be  given. 

The  word  imaginary  was  proposed  to  be  embodied  in  a  sen- 
tence, as  a  test  of  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  comprehend  and 
use  abstract  terms.  The  following  are  some  of  the  examples 
given : 

"  The  equator  is  an  i'.naginary  circle  round  the  earth." 
"  I  often  made  my  relatives  and  friends  an  imaginary  visit  to 
Syracuse." 

The  Zodiac, 

"The  zodiac  is  an  imaginary  belt  surrounding  the  heavens, 
sixteen  degrees  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which  runs  the  ecliptic  ;  it 
is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  signs,  thirty  degrees  in 
length.  In  this  space,  all  the  primary  planets  revolve  about  the 
sun  with  the  exception  of  three  asteroids. 

"  Jacob  had  an  imaginary  dream." 

The  last  example  shows  a  slight  misapprehension  of  the  moan- 
ing and  application  of  the  word,  which,  for  a  class  of  deaf  mutes, 
is  perhaps  as  difficult  a  one  as  could  well  be  selected.  The  fol- 
lowing example,  however,  is  entirely  satisfactory.  It  was  fur- 
nished by  a  young  lady  who  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  language  before  the  loss  of  her  hearing,  but  who  could  not, 
when  she  joined  the  Institution,  write  at  all.  She  has  been  only 
three  years  under  instruction  and  her  progress  has  been  remark- 
ably rapid. 
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"Imagination  is  schemes  formed  in  the  mind.  When  I  was  a 
little  girl,  I  used  to  form  great  imaginations  of  what  I  would  do 
when  I  became  a  woman,  but  now  that  this  long-looked  for  and 
long-wished  for  period  has  arrived,  all  my  imaginary  happiness 
has  fled,  and  proved  that  imagining  a  thing  is  so,  or  will  be  so, 
does  not  make  it  so." 

Each  of  the  class  wrote  a  description  of  the  Institution,  of  which 
the  following  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

"This  Institution,  well  sustained  by  appropriations  made  by 
the  Legislature  of  this  State,  by  the  city  government  of  New- 
York,  and  by  private  munificence,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Fif- 
tieth-street between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Avenues,  about  three 
and-a-half  miles  from  the  City  Hall.  It  fronting  south,  stands  on 
a  beautiful  eminence,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  North 
River,  and  adjacent  country.  It  occupies  ten  acres  of  land  of 
lease ;  one  of  which  has  been  granted  to  this  Institution  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  New- York.  The  value  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  is  estimated  at  about  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

"The  Institution  is  entirely  built  of  brick  and  stuccoed  in  imita- 
tion of  marble  ;  the  principal  edifice  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
long  and  ninety  wide,  arid  four  stories  high  including  the  base- 
ment. Two  northern  wings  were  added  to  the  buildings  in  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  a  new  piazza  is  on  the  northerly 
back  of  the  Institution  between  the  above  mentioned  wings.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  two  other  additional  wings  to  be 
connected  with  the  Institution  were  erected ;  one  on  the  eastern 
and  the  other  on  the  western  side  of  it.  When  these  vidngs  are 
finished  the  entire  buildings  will  accommodate  three  hundred 
pupils.  It  has  large  and  commodious  rooms,  a  chapel,  a  library, 
a  dining  room,  twelve  schools,  four  lodging  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  pupils.  The  library  has  a  valuable  collection  of 
volumes  presented  to  the  Institution  by  citizens.  The  annual 
reports  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Europe  were 
collected  by  Rev.  Mr.  Day,  while  he  was  taking  his  tour  therein. 

"  It  was  incorporated  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and 
opened  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighteen,  which  it  was  removed  to  Fiftieth-street  from  the  City 
Hall  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
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"  It  is  subject  to  a  Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  the  President, 
two  Vice  Presidents,  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

"  The  President  of  the  Institution  is  Mr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  and 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  George  S.  Robbins. 

There  are  but  three  departments :  as  Intellectual,  Domestio 
and  Mechanical.  Mr.  Peet,  the  President,  is  assisted  by  six  pro- 
fessors, and  four  assistant  teachers.  There  are  ten  classes  under 
the  instruction  of  the  same  number  of  teachers. 

"  The  Domestic  department  is  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Stoner,  the  Matron,  who  is  assisted  by  Mrs.  Frisbie,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  lady.  The  Physician  is  Nicholas  Morrell,  A.  M.,  and  the 
Steward,  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Peet. 

"  In  the  Mechanical  department,  the  boys  are  instructed  in  five 
trades,  such  as  book-binding,  cabinet-making,  shoe-making,  tailor- 
ing and  gardening.*' 

They  were  then  requested  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  instructed.  Their  replies  were  all  remarka- 
ably  well  written,  concise,  clear  and  intelligible.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  in  justice  to  the  class,  that  all  could  be  embodied  in  the 
Report,  but  the  necessary  limits  of  such  a  paper,  restrict  us  to  the 
two  following  selected  almost  at  random  : 

"  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  are  not  taught  as  children  in  general 
are  who  can  hear  and  speak,  because  God  has  deprived  them  of 
these  great  blessings  which  he  has  conferred  upon  most  of  our 
fellow  men.  When  entering  the  Institution  the  pupil  is  perfectly 
ignorant  of  language.  They  do  not  even  know  their  own  names. 
They  are  first  taught  the  manual  alphabet,  then  to  form  letters 
with  a  pen.  Next  they  are  taught  the  names  of  the  most  simple 
objects,  such  as  cut,  dog,  hat.  A  language  of  signs  prevails 
among  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  new  comers  soon  become 
acquainted  with  this  language,  and  are  able  to  express  themselves 
by  signs  before  they  are  capable  of  framing  a  sentence.  They 
are  then  taught  to  connect  words  and  name  objects,  their  quali- 
ties, &c.  They  form  simple  sentences,  as  '  a  black  hat,'  *  a  white 
cuff,'  &c.  As  their  minds  expand,  their  sentences  are  lengthened, 
and  they  go  on  so  till  they  obtain  a  knowledge  of  language." 

Answer  hy  another  pupil. 
"  When  a  pupil  enters  the  Institution,  a  teacher  takes  him  in 
the  school.    The  teacher  endeavors  to  establish  some  kind  of 
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intercourse  with  him  by  showing  objects  by  si^ns,  and  asking  him 
their  meanmgs  and  uses.  He  commences  by  forming  letters  with 
a  pen.  He  is  taught  the  manual  alphabet  representing  the  letters 
on  the  different  positions  of  the  hand.  The  teacher  writes  the 
names  of  objects  and  draws  their  illustrations  on  a  large  slate. 
He  points  his  finger  to  them  and  asks  the  pupil  what  they  are. 
^\ords  are  combined  in  simple  sentences.  The  pupil  writes  as 
follows:  'A  man  cannot  fly  in  the  air.'  He  is  taught  the  inflec- 
tions  of  nouns  and  verbs.  He  writes  the  qualities  and  properties 
of  objects  on  his  slate.  By-and-by  phrases  are  combined  into 
compound  sentences.  The  sentences  are  lengthened  till  they 
become  narratives.  The  pupil  can  write  as  well  as  the  speaking 
person,  and  his  mind  becomes  independent.  When  he  has  com- 
pleted his  education,  he  leaves  the  school  and  goes  home,  and  his 
parents  and  friends  are  very  happy  to  converse  with  him  by  writing 
on  his  small  slate." 


One  of  the  Committee  now  related  the  anecdote  of  the  "  Coat 
Thief,"  which  Mr.  Peet  communicated  to  the  class  by  signs. 
These  being  natural  signs,  the  translations  written  by  the  pupils 
on  their  slates,  differed  nearly  as  much  from  each  other,  as  if  each 
had  written  the  story  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts.    One  of  these  is  subjoined : 

"Gen.  Wetmore  has  just  related  to  Mr.  Peet  the  following 
story,  which  we  were  about  to  translate  into  our  written  language. 
There  is  a  laborers'  boarding  house  in  New- York,  where  it  is 
customary  for  the  laborers  to  take  off  their  coats,  and  hang  them 
up  in  the  entry,  during  the  sultry  days,  before  meals.  The  labo- 
rers, who  have  just  been  working  hard,  came  into  the  boarding 
house,  took  off  their  coats  and  hung  them  up  in  the  entry.  While 
they  were  at  dinner,  a  certain  thief  took  it  into  his  head  to  come 
and  reconnoitre  some  rooms,  and  went  to  the  entry,  in  which  he 
saw  a  good  variety  of  coats  and  gathered  them  into  his  arms. 
While  he  was  just  crossing  the  threshhold,  he  met  the  master  of 
the  establishment,  who  saw  that  his  arms  were  covered  with 
many  coats,  and  asked  him,  '  What  arc  you  doing  with  them  V 
and  the  thief  answered,  '  I  am  now  going  to  carry  them  to  my 
tailoring  shop.'  The  master  again  asked  him,  '  For  what  V  and 
the  thief  replied,  *  Sir,  the  laborers  want  me  to  scour  them ;'  and 
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the  master  said,  *  Well,  if  that  is  all  I  believe  my  dirty  coat 
wants  to  be  scoured  also/  *  He  gave  it  to  the  thief,  who  took  it 
and  went  away.  The  master  went  to  dine  and  the  laborers  came 
to  the  entry  in  order  to  put  their  coats  on  again,  but  they  were 
greatly  surprised  to  see  that  they  were  not  there.  Perhaps  they 
said  to  themselves,  Where  are  they?  The  master  came  from 
dinner  and  the  laborers  told  him  that  they  were  missing.  He 
explained  the  above  mentioned  story  with  great  confusion,  while 
the  laborers  were  laughing  hard,  and  said  to  him,  *  The  thief  is 
wiser  than  you  are." 

The  exhibition  of  this  highly  interesting  and  remarkably  well 
instructed  class  here  closed;  but,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
numerous  and  respectable  assembly,  several  deaf  mutes  were 
called  forward,  and  gave  specimens  of  the  beautiful  and  expres- 
sive language  of  pantomime.  Much  interest  was  awakened  by  a 
dialogue  between  two  graceful  and  intelligent  girls,  showing  that 
kind  greeting  and  mutual  inquiries,  interesting  incidents  and  play- 
ful thoughts  could  be  exchanged,  with  a  rapidity  and  clearness 
not  inferior  to  those  of  speech,  merely  by  a  few  slight  and  neither 
ungraceful  nor  unpleasing  motions  of  the  hands  and  changes  of 
the  countenance.  Mr.  Gamage,  one  of  the  deaf-mute  teachers, 
then  gave  some  of  his  striking  and  inimitable  representations  of 
the  passions  and  emotions,  and  related  in  pantomime,  with  great 
comic  effect,  a  story  of  a  clergyman  whose  monkey  followed  him 
to  church,  and,  perched  over  the  pulpit,  mimicked  his  master's 
manner  and  gestures,  till  to  the  astonishment  of  the  preacher,  he 
saw,  in  the  most  pathetic  part  of  his  sermon,  his  whole  audience 
convulsed  with  laughter. 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  the  exhibition  closed,  and  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  who  presented  after  an  impres- 
sive and  paternal  address,  the  usual  certificates  of  scholarship 
and  good  conduct  to  the  following  members  of  the  retiring  class, 
who  had  passed  with  credit  through  the  whole  course  of  instruc- 
tion : 

John  W.  Ackley,  Hannah  Augusta  Avery, 

Isaac  H.  Benedict,  Fidelia  M.  Morgan, 

Clark  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Sherlock, 

John  S.  Webster,  Isabella  M'Dougal, 

Frederick  Groesbeck,  Louisa  M.  Young. 
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The  following  pupils  of  five  years*  standing  also  received 
honorary  certificates. 


Selah  Wait, 
Samuel  Allen  Taber, 
Cornelius  Cuddeback, 
John  Asahel  Hall, 
Jerome  Risley, 
Emory  Pangburn, 
Martin  Bothwell, 
William  Donley, 
Peter  Brown, 
John  Godfrey, 


William  Henry  Weeks, 
George  N.  Burwell, 
Joseph  B.  Hills, 
Ann  Eliza  White, 
Elizabeth  Kleckler, 
Eliza  Jane  Kellogg, 
Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 
Margaret  Vanderwerken, 
Phebe  Ann  Covert, 
Caroline  Brown. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  next  announced  the  following 
names  of  pupils  recommended  for  re-selection,  for  an  additional 
year's  instruction. 

Office  years'  standing. 


1.  Selah  Wait, 

2.  Jerome  Risley, 

3.  Samuel  Allen  Taber, 

4.  Emory  Pangburn, 

5.  Martin  Bothwell, 

6.  William  Donley, 

7.  Ann  Eliza  White, 

8.  Elizabeth  Kleckler, 

9.  Peter  Brown, 


10.  Wm.  Henry  Weeks, 

11.  Eliza  Jane  Kellogg, 

12.  Edith  Lagrange, 

13.  Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 

14.  Margaret  Vanderwerken, 

15.  Phebe  Ann  Covert, 

16.  Joseph  Benjamin  Hills, 

17.  Ebenezer  Barton, 

18.  George  N.  Burwell. 


Of  six 

1.  Isaac  Levy, 

2.  Elizabeth  Austin, 

3.  Anna  Maria  Vail, 

4.  Emily  A.  Hills, 

5.  Elizabeth  Mather, 

6.  John  T.  South  wick, 

7.  Charlotte  Webster, 

8.  Emily  Stanton, 

9.  John  C.  Acker, 


f'  standing. 

10.  George  Erastus  Ketcham, 

11.  John  Harrison, 

12.  John  L.  Pickering, 

13.  Christiana  Jane  Many, 

14.  Prudence  Lewis, 

15.  Elizabeth  Craft, 

16.  Olive  Breg, 

17.  Lavinia  Brock, 

18.  Wealthy  Hawes. 
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Mr.  Williams  then  made  a  few  brief,  neat  and  pertinent  re- 
marks which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf-mute  portion  of  the  audi- 
tory, were  translated  by  Mr.  Peet,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sign 
language  permitting  the  address  and  the  translation  to  go  on  to- 
gether. Mr.  W.  said  that  though  he  had  been  long  acquainted 
with  Common  Schools,  and  had  taken  part  in  their  government 
as  a  Commissioner,  he  had  never  until  this  visit,  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  an  examination  of  deaf-mute  pupils.  True  he  had 
felt  some  fatigue  in  consequence  of  the  heat  and  labor  of  the  last 
two  days,  yet  he  must  confess  that  what  he  had  seen,  during  the 
examination,  had  been  to  him  a  source  of  gratification  far  sur- 
passing his  expectations  when  honored  with  his  appointment.  He 
had  seen  instances  of  higher  attainments  in  learning  than  was 
generally  the  case  in  schools  where  the  pupils  were  blessed  with 
hearing  and  articulation.  He  paid  a  deserved  compliment  to  the 
professors,  and  expressed  himself  gratified  with  every  thing  he 
had  seen. 

The  interesting  ceremonies  were  closed  by  the  President  with 
a  solemn  and  appropriate  benediction  in  the  sign  language. 

ARTICULATION. 

The  Committee  have  reserved  to  this  place  a  notice  of  the  ex- 
periments in  teaching  articulation,  made  during  the  past  year  in 
most  of  the  classes.  In  November  last,  the  Committee  of  Instruc- 
tion, in  a  report,  which  will  be  found  annexed  to  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Institution,  (page  79  etc.,)  recommended  that  articu- 
lation and  reading  on  the  lips  should  be  introduced  into  the  course 
of  instruction,  in  the  case  of  those  pupils  who  should  give  good 
promise  of  receiving  benefit  from  these  exercises.  This  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  a  regulation  made,  de- 
voting twenty  minutes  daily  to  this  branch  of  iftstruction. 

In  obedience  to  this  regulation  the  teachers  of  all  the  classes 
except  the  sixth,  eighth,  tenth  and  eleventh,  have  made  patient 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  after  only  eight  months'  time* 
have  not  been  very  decisive.  A  brief  mention  of  the  more  no- 
ticable  cases  will  enable  the  Board  to  judge  what  has  thus  far 
been  accomplished. 

In  the  Ninth  Class,  after  a  patient  experiment  with  all  the 
pupils,  six  were  selected  for  further  trial.    One  or  two  of  these 
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can  hear  sufficiently  to  distinguish  words  pronounced  in  a  full 
tone  of  voice,  if  addressed  directly  to  them.  They  had  by  means 
of  this  imperfect  hearing  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
articulation  to  answer  purposes  of  necessary  communication  at 
home.  With  patient  and  judicious  exercise  the  hearing  of  each 
may  possibly  become  more  discriminating,  and  their  articulation, 
as  a  consequence,  more  distinct.  One  of  them  has  some  facility 
in  reading  on  the  lips.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  little  boy  pro- 
foundly deaf  but  who  possessed  uncommon  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, and  had  been  taught  to  articulate  under  private  instruction 
in  France.  His  articulations,  however,  were  so  indistinct  that  the 
Committee  could  not  make  out  a  word,  and  judging  from  this  in- 
stance they  should  suppose  that  an  ability  to  articulate,  which 
has  not  been  originally  acquired  through  the  ear,  can  be  of  very 
little  worth.  The  other  cases  in  this  class  presented  nothing  to 
call  for  special  notice. 

Eight  pupils  of  th3  Seventh  Class  have  been  practiced  in  articu- 
lation, most  of  whom  could  utter  simple  language  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood, at  least  by  those  accustomed  to  hear  them.  One  of  thes& 
possesses  a  degree  of  hearing  which  enables  him  to  comprehend;, 
without  any  aid  from  the  eye,  what  is  spoken  directly  to  him  at 
some  distance.  Hearing,  however,  indistinctly,  he  speaks  also 
indistinctly,  confounding  analagous  articulations ;  and  most  per- 
sons would  find  it  far  more  easy  and  pleasant  to  converse  with 
him  by  signs  or  by  writing.  In  his  case  the  previous  knowtedge 
of  spoken  language  has  been  found  of  decided  advantage  in  the 
study  of  written  language,  and  his  teacher  thinks  that  there  is  an 
encouraging  prospect  of  improvement  in  his  power  of  utterance. 

In  the  other  cases  there  is  no  remnant  of  hearing  that  can  be  of 
any  assistance  in  understanding  spoken  words,  but  two  or  three 
had  acquired,  at  home,  some  facility,  in  reading  simple  language 
on  the  lips.  Some  of  these  may  receive  benefit.  Others  will  not 
probably  gain  any  thing  to  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor 
expended. 

The  experiments  made  in  the  Fifth  Class  have  had  no  beneficial 
results  except  in  the  case  of  two,  a  brother  and  sister,  who,  havmg 
learned  to  speak  before  they  became  deaf,  still  retain  a  power  of 
utterance  w^hich  practice  may  improve. 

In  the  Fourth  Class  fourteen  of  the  twenty  pupils  we  found 
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able  to  utter  articulate  sounds  more  or  less  distinctly,  but  this 
ability  was  so  very  slight  with  many  of  them,  that  after  a  few 
weeks  trial  further  experiments  were  discontinued  with  all  but 
four.  One  of  these  speaks  intelligibly,  though  not  very  pleasantly, 
and  has  made  considerable  improvement  during  the  short  time 
the  experiment  has  been  continued.  The  articulations  of  the 
other  three  are  far  from  distinct  or  agreeable,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  can  gain  any  thing  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
time  abstracted  from  their  other  studies, 

In  the  Third  Class,  after  a  patient  trial  with  the  whole,  four 
were  found  to  read  with  some  facility.  The  teacher  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  short  time,  which  could  be  devoted  in  the 
school  room  to  each  case,  would  have  little  or  no  appreciable  effect, 
and  that  they  would  best  learn  to  speak  more  distinctly,  and  read 
on  the  lips,  at  home,  under  the  teaching  of  that  mother  of  inven- 
tion, necessity,  and  with  the  patient  assistance  of  a  mother,  sister 
or  other  companion. 

In  the  Second  Class,  after  a  trial  with  the  whole,  continued  as 
long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  success,  five  of  the  pupils  have 
been  selected  as  capable  of  receiving  some  degree  of  benefit. 
The  teacher  observed  that  these  were  too  far  advanced  in  years 
to  make  much  improvement  in  articulation — their  organs  of 
speech  having  become  rigid  from  disuse.  On  the  whole  his  ex- 
perience had  satisfied  him  that  the  time  spent  in  articulation  to 
the  majority  of  deaf  mutes  is  well-nigh  thrown  away,  and  that 
but  little  good  can  be  efiected  in  any  case  unless  a  beginning  is 
made  when  the  pupil  is  quite  young. 

In  the  First  Class,  one  young  lady  was  found  able  to  speak  with 
remarkable  distinctness. 

It  seems  proper  to  observe  that  the  exercises  in  articulation, 
irksome  and  wearisome  as  they  are  to  the  teachers,  are  found,  in 
most  cases,  very  disagreeable  to  the  pupils,  who,  conscious,  that 
their  utterance  is  imperfect  and  unpleasant,  naturally  prefer  to 
communicate  by  signs,  or  by  writing. 

That  the  ability  to  articulate  a  few  words  is  valuable  to  a  deaf 
mute,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  experiments  made  so  far, 
seem  to  show  that  this  ability  is  best  acquired  at  home,  while  the 
organs  of  speech  are  flexible  and  in  circumstances  that  compel  its 
exercise.    The  cases  have  been  found  comparatively  few  in 
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which  there  seemed  any  prospect  that  the  utmost  labor  and  per- 
severance would  enable  the  pupil  to  articulate  and  read  on  the 
lips  so  as  to  hold  a  conversation  with  persons  not  familiar  with 
his  prefKunciation  and  dialect.  To  attain  this  result,  in  most  of 
the  cases,  Avould  demand  an  expenditure  of  time  to  the  very  seri- 
ous detriment  of  the  whole  class.  There  remains  then,  only  a 
few  who  will  probably  be  benefitted  by  the  portion  of  time  daily 
devoted  to  this  exercise,  and  in  each  case  it  must  be  left  to  the 
teacher  to  judge  whether  there  is  a  prospect  of  benefit  that  will 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  time. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
results  thus  far  attained,  the  Committee  can  find  but  little  to 
encourage,  in  any  general  sense,  a  continuance  of  this  branch  of 
instruction.  They  fully  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
President,  that  little  real  utility  is  to  be  expected  from  the  efforts 
to  teach  articulation,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  pupils 
"retain  a  remembrance  of  vocal  sounds  or  a  remnant  of  hearing." 

For  many  years  past,  the  course  of  the  Institution  has  been 
steadily  onward.  Eighteen  years  ago,  after  ten  years  of  doubtful 
struggles  for  existence,  it  was  but  an  obscure  and  inferior  school, 
badly  and  inconveniently  located,  with  fifty  or  sixty  pupils,  ill 
supplied  with  teachers,  and  deficient  in  the  apparatus  of  instruc- 
tion. Now  it  stands  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  similar  institu- 
tions on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  second  to  but  one  in  the 
world  in  point  of  numbers, — second,  we  believe,  to  few  or  none  in 
the  convenience  of  its  location,  the  excellence  of  its  internal  ar- 
rangements and  accommodations,  the  qualifications  of  its  instruc- 
tors, and  its  facilities  for  imparting  a  thorough  education.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  reach  a  yet  higher 
eminence  of  reputation  and  usefulness.  The  zeal,  and  industry 
and  talent  that  have  raised  it  thus  far,  are  still  at  work,  and.  if 
aid  and  encouragement  are  not  withheld,  will  raise  it  still  higher. 
When  the  additions  to  the  buildings  of  the  Institution,  now  in  pro- 
gress, shall  be  completed,  it  will  be  capable  of  accommodating 
three  hundred  pupils,  and  if  the  number  of  deaf-mute  children,  as 
experience  uniformly  shows,  increases  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, the  period  is  not  very  remote,  Avhen  this  State  alone  will 
furnish  that  number  of  deaf-mute  pupils.  The  happiness  and 
usefulness  of  many  hundreds  depend  on  the  measures  we  shall 
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adopt.  Moreover,  an  institution  so  liberally  endowed  and  in  such 
favorable  circumstances  for  testing  the  best  modes  of  instruction, 
will  be  looked  to  with  interest  by  institutions  for  deaf  mutes 
throughout  the  world.  Our  example  and  our  publications  will 
naturally  exercise  an  influence  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction,  probably  a  controlling  influence  on  many  of  the 
smaller  and  younger  institutions  springing  up  at  the  south  and 
west.  This  influence  will  be  felt  long  after  our  own  labors  have 
ceased.  How  important,  then,  that  we  should  set  a  good  example 
to  others,  and  that  we  should  give  those  at  a  distance  interested 
in  the  common  cause,  through  our  publications,  the  benefits  of 
our  improvements,  the  results  of  our  experience,  the  means  of 
judging  correctly  on  the  principles,  the  practical  application,  and 
the  results  of  our  system. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  say  that  the  President  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  his  assistant  instructors,  arc  men  to  whom  this 
great  responsibility  may  safely  be  committed,  and  who  are  w^or- 
thy  of  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  the  Board.  The 
evidence  of  their  zeal  and  success  presented  in  the  preceding 
pages,  though  highly  honorable  to  them,  necessarily  falls  short  of 
conveying  the  favorable  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
Committee  in  the  presence  of  the  reality.  The  Board  may  con- 
gratulate itself  on  the  success  which  has  attended  its  endeavors 
to  obtain  the  services  of  men  eminently  qualified  for  their  respon- 
sible task. 

May  our  future  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  be  in- 
spired with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  cause,  directed  by  the  light  that 
flows  from  accumulated  experience,  and  favored  wilh  that  divine 
blessing  which  has  so  signally  crowned  our  eflbrts,  and  without 
which  the  toil  and  wisdom  of  man  are  vain. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

PROSPEIl  M.  WETMORE,  ) 

HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  >  Committee. 

FRANCIS  HALL,  ) 

Inafitntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New-York,Seplembcrl(i,  184G. 


COMPOSITIONS 


Note.— The  compositions  furnished  ihe  Committee,  if  presented  entire,  would  swell 
this  Report  to  an  unreasonable  size.  Only  a  specimen  or  two  are  given  from  the 
elementary,  and  the  most  advanced  classes. 


NINTH  CLASS.      ONE  YEAr's  STANDING. 

The  Elephant. 

"An  elephant  is  large  and  strong.  He  is  a  quadruped.  He 
has  large  eyes.  He  has  large  ears.  His  ears  are  hung  down. 
He  is  large  and  tall.  He  can  carry  twenty  men  on  his  back.  I  saw  an 
elephant  in  the  menagerie.  He  carried  some  deaf  and  dumb 
pupils  on  his  back.  Miss  Bower  rode  on  an  elephant.  She  said 
to  me  that  she  did  not  fear  him.  Some  years  ago  an  elephant 
went  to  the  window  of  a  house  and  put  his  trunk  in  the  window 
near  the  tailor.  The  tailor  pricked  his  trunk,  and  he  pulled  his 
trunk  out  of  the  window  and  went  to  a  brook  and  drew  out  dirty 
water  and  returned  again  to  the  window  and  squirted  it  on  the 
poor  tailor.  Many  years  ago  a  good  boy  gave  an  elephant  an 
apple.  He  ate  the  apple.  A  bad  boy  gave  him  tobacco  and  ran 
away  and  returned  again,  and  the  elephant  saw  him  and  struck 
him  with  his  trunk.  Some  years  ago  a  foolish  boy  laughed  at  an 
elephant  and  the  elephant  struck  him  and  knocked  him  down,  and 
he  was  almost  dead. 

"L.  M.  H." 

Tlie  Butterfly. 

"A  butterfly  is  an  insect.  It  is  very  beautiful.  It  has  four 
wings.  It  has  six  little  legs.  It  has  two  eyes.  A  cruel  little  boy 
caught  a  poor  butterfly.  He  pulled  the  butterfly's  wings  and 
broke  them.  It  was  dead.  It  lay  on  the  ground.  He  laughed 
at  it.  He  carried  it  to  a  pond  and  threw  it  into  the  water.  He 
was  very  bad. 

"  Last  summer  a  little  boy  saw  many  beautiful  butterflies  on 
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flowers.  He  caught  one  of  them.  He  was  very  glad  of  it.  He 
held  it  in  his  hand,  but  it  did  not  live  a  long  time.  It  died.  He 
was  very  sorry  for  the  butterfly. 

Last  summer  a  pretty  little  girl  went  to  the  garden.  She  walked 
on  the  ground  and  saw  a  green  butterfly  eating  a  sweet  rose. 
She  w^as  happy  to  look  at  it.  She  caught  the  poor  butterfly. 
She  carried  it  home  in  her  bonnet.  She  put  it  on  a  red  table,  but 
a  bad  black  cat  took  it  off"  the  table  and  ate  it.  She  was  very 
angry.    She  struck  the  cat  with  her  shoe. 

"  A  wicked  boy  saw  many  little  white  butterflies  crawling  on 
flowers  and  caught  one  of  them.  He  cut  off*  the  butterfly's  wings 
with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

"  Last  July  a  short  girl  went  to  pick  blackberries.  She  walked 
among  the  bushes  and  saw  some  green,  red,  yellow  and  black 
butterflies  eating  blackberries.  They  were  wonderful.  She 
came  from  the  bushes  to  her  red  house.  She  told  her  mother 
about  the  butterflies. 

"E.  L." 

SEVENTH  CLASS.       TWO  YEARs'  STANDING. 

The  Cat. 

"  A  cat  is  a  small  animal  that  has  four  legs.  I  think  that  the 
cat  wishes  to  sleep  on  the  bed  a  long  time.  It  rises  from  the  bed. 
It  jump  down  from  the  bed.  It  yawns  and  walks  on  a  floor.  It 
licks  its  paw  with  its  tongue.  It  washes  its  face  with  its  paw  a 
long  time.  It  walks  on  the  floor  to  a  door.  It  does  not  reach  a 
latch  of  the  door,  because  it  has  short  paw.  It  is  small.  It 
walks  on  the  floor  to  the  door.  It  stands  on  it  near  the  door.  It 
wishes  to  go  through  the  door,  but  it  cannot,  because  the  door  is 
shut.  The  cat  sees  a  woman.  She  is  sewing  her  new  frock 
with  her  fine  thread.  While  she  stops  thinking  about  her  father, 
and  hears  the  cat  mews  and  calls  her.  Kind  mother  rises  from  a 
chair.  She  walks  on  the  floor  to  the  door.  She  raises  the  latch 
of  the  door.  It  opens.  The  cat  goes  out  of  the  door.  It  seems 
to  thank  mother.  The  cat  walks  in  a  meadow.  Many  heaps  of 
stones  in  it.  The  cat  looks  for  a  mouse  a  long  time.  Other 
mouse  hides  under  a  heap  of  stones.  The  cat  turns  its  head  fast 
and  looks  at  the  mouse  in  a  heap  of  stones.  It  looks  up  through 
a  heap  of  stones.  It  does  not  see  the  cat.  The  mouse  comes 
from  it,  but  the  cat  catches  at  the  mouse.    It  seizes  it.    It  dies. 
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The  cat  carries  it  with  its  mouth  for  its  young  kittens.  They 
sleep  in  a  basket  a  long  time.  The  cat  runs  from  a  barn  to  a 
house.  It  lies  on  the  floor  near  a  stove.  The  kittens  rise  up  from 
the  basket.  They  see  and  run  to  the  cat.  It  licks  the  faces  of 
the  kittens  with  its  tongue.  They  love  it  very  much.  The  kind 
cat  keeps  its  young  kittens  in  the  basket.  They  play  on  the  floor. 
The  cat  does  not  afraid  a  strong  dog,  but  the  kittens  are  very 
afraid  of  a  dog.  It  moves  its  tail.  They  see  it  moves  its  tail. 
They  run  after  its  tail.  It  mews  them.  It  tells  them  do  not  run 
after  its  tail,  because  its  tail  hurt." 

Goose,  Gander  and  Goslings. 

"  A  GOOSE  is  a  female  fowl.  She  has  a  long  neck.  She  lias  a 
broad  bill.  She  has  two  sharp  eyes.  She  has  two  webbed  feet. 
She  has  rather  fine  feathers.  Her  webbed  feet  are  very  dirty. 
She  has  two  wings.  A  gander  has  a  white  breast.  He  has  a 
little  tail.  He  is  very  easy  to  swim  and  dive  in  the  water.  He 
waddles  to  swim  across  the  water.  He  waddles  to  walk  about 
the  shore.  The  goose  puts  her  head  into  the  water.  She  draws 
the  water  into  her  broad  bill.  She  raises  the  water  in  her  bill. 
She  puts  the  water  into  her  throat.  She  walks  into  the  water. 
She  swims  to  dive  in  the  water  to  make  her  feathers  clean.  She 
swims  in  the  water  while  she  looks  through  the  water.  She  puts 
her  head  into  the  water  fast.  She  catches  the  smelt  between  her 
bill.  She  swallows  the  smelt  into  her  throat.  She  yawns  her 
bill  openedly.  She  again  drinks  the  water.  She  shakes  to 
sprinkle  her  wrings.  A  good  boy  speaks  a  small  noise  to  the  goose. 
She  hisses  at  him.  He  sends  his  straw  hat  at  her.  The  goose 
has  some  eggs  in  the  nest  near  the  yew-tree.  In  four  weeks  the 
goose  hatches  the  eggs.  The  young  goslings  break  the  shell  of 
the  eggs.  They  please  to  waddle  in  the  grass.  The  goose  opens 
her  bill  and  hisses  at  the  boy.  She  runs  against  him.  The 
gander  runs  to  hiss  against  him.  He  catches  the  pair  of  the  boy's 
pantaloons.  The  boy  endeavors  to  escape  from  the  gander.  The 
gander  hisses  away  the  boy.  The  goslings  play  to  swim  and 
dive  in  the  water.  The  goslings  follow  the  goose  along  the  grass. 
The  old  goose  leads  them  to  the  nearest  brook  or  pond.  The 
goose  swim  about  and  seem  to  be  happy  on  the  water.  They  eat 
grass  and  insects.    The  goose  takes  good  care  of  the  goslings. 
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The  goslings  never  play  with  the  rattle-box.  But  the  goslings 
often  play  to  pick  the  cherries  with  their  bills.  The  goose  strives 
to  eat  the  cherries.  The  goslings  fly  to  run  to  the  goose.  The 
goslings  strive  to  pick  the  cherries  playingly.  The  goslings  strive 
to  wash  their  bill  with  their  little  webbed  feet  like  a  man  paint- 
ing. The  goose  scratches  under  her  wings  with  her  bill,  because 
the  fleas  bite  in  her  wings.  The  goslings  move  to  shake  their 
wings,  because  the  little  fleas  bite  in  their  bodies.  The  goose  can 
fly  over  my  head. 

"J.  S.  W." 

SECOND  GLASS.      SIX  YEARs'  STANDING. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

"  Natural  Philosophy  is  a  description  of  the  causes  and  reasons 
of  things,  general  laws  or  principles  of  science.  I  had  formed  no 
very  agreeable  idea  of  philosophy  or  philosophers.  The  air  is  a 
very  fine,  invisible  elastic  fluid,  surrounding  the  earth  and  extend- 
ing some  miles  above  its  surface.  It  is  expanded  by  heat  and 
contracted  by  cold  ;  and  these  changes  put  it  in  motion,  the  warm 
air  ascending  and  the  cold  air  rushing  in  to  supply  its  place.  If 
I  endeavor  to  fill  a  phial  with  some  water,  the  phial  plunges  into 
the  basin  of  water  and  the  air  rushes  out  of  the  phial  in  bubbles, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  water.  The  water  and  air  cannot 
exist  together  in  the  same  place.  The  water  compresses  or 
squeezes  the  air  into  a  small  space  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glass; 
but  as  long  as  it  remains  there,  no  other  body  can  occupy  the 
same  place.  Nature  has  assigned  regular  forms  to  the  produc- 
tion in  general.  The  natural  form  of  mineral  substances  is  that 
of  crystals,  and  there  is  a  great  variety.  Many  of  them  are  very 
beautiful,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  their  transparency  or  color 
than  the  perfect  regularity  of  their  forms,  as  the  various  museums 
and  collections  of  natural  history  will  show.  The  vegetable  and 
animal  creations  appear  less  symmetrical.  All  other  properties 
of  bodies  are  called  accidental,  because  they  depend  on  the  rela- 
tion or  connexion  of  one  body  to  another.  Color  and  weight  do 
not  arise  from  their  connexion  with  each  other,  but  exist  in  bodies 
themselves;  these,  therefore,  cannot  be  accidental  qualities. 
These  proporties  do  not  exist  in  bodies  independently  of  their 
connexion  with  other   bodies.      Weight   is   an  efiect  of  the 
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power  of  attraction,  without  it  the  table  and  the  book 
would  have  no  weight.  The  attraction  of  gravity  is  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  bodies.  The  same  cause  then  which 
occasions  the  fall  of  bodies,  produces  also  their  weight;  but  the 
idea  that  bodies  were  not  really  heavy  of  themselves  appears  to 
some  incomprehensible.  It  is  true  that  a  mutual  attraction  takes 
place  between  the  earth  and  the  stone.  The  hills  attract  the 
houses  and  churches  towards  them.  The  people  suspect  that  ;he 
bricklayers  and  carpenters  could  give  but  little  stability  to  their 
buildings  without  the  aid  of  attraction.  It  is  certainly  the  cohe- 
sive attraction  between  the  brick  and  mortar  which  enables  them 
to  build  the  walls.  They  are  so  strongly  attracted  by  the  earth 
as  to  resist  every  other  impulse.  They  would  necessarily  move 
towards  the  hills  and  the  mountains.  There  are  some  circum- 
stances in  which  the  attraction  of  a  large  body  has  sensibly 
counteracted  that  of  the  earth.  I  suppose  the  earth  attracts  it  more 
strongly.  The  attraction  of  the  sun  is  the  centripetal  force,  the  centri- 
fugal impels  the  earth  to  quit  the  sun  and  fly  off  in  a  tangent.  Thus 
situated,  the  right  angle  will  represent  bolh  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces.  The  direction  of  the  centrifugal  force  varies, 
constantly  forming  a  tangent  to  the  circle  in  which  the  earth 
moves,  as  it  is  constantly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  centripetal 
force.  If  we  should  have  approached  too  near  the  sun,  we  would 
have  been  burnt.  The  earth  is  above  three  millions  of  miles 
nearer  the  sun  in  winter  than  summer,  but  it  is  generally  about 
ninety-five  millions  of  miles  distance  from  the  sun.  The  revolu- 
tion of  all  the  planets  round  the  sun  is  the  result  of  the  same 
causes,  and  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
earth. 

"W.  H." 

Botany, 

«It  is  most  interesting  to  me,  abounding  in  numerous  and 
curious  kinds  of  wild  flowers,  and  it  is  a  description  of  various 
classes  of  natural  wonderful  flowers.  Can  any  one  make  the 
features  of  these  living  flowers?  No:  but  only  God  spreads  a 
beautiful  green  carpet  all  over  the  world,  and  flowers  of  many 
colors  and  shapes  appear  to  smile  upon  us.  Oh,  how  kind  and 
good  our  heavenly  Father  is  to  make  all  these  flowers  with  his 
entire  might.    We  should  be  grateful  to  Him  for  them,  and  we 
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are  taught  by  our  teacher  to  learn  some  names  of  them.  One  of 
the  most  useful  things,  is  the  way  in  which  the  different  plants 
are  classified,  so  that  when  you  find  a  new  fiower,  you  can  tell 
what  class  and  order  it  belongs  to,  and  what  name  to  give  it.  If 
you  would  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  every  flower  and  plant, 
you  would  be  called  an  excellent  Botanist.  This  knowledge  of 
flowers  is  called  "  Botany."  I  cannot  tell  you  all  of  them,  except 
the  pink,  the  lily,  the  rose,  the  morning  glory,  and  the  butter  cup. 
What  an  exquisite  pink  represents  its  colored  petals !  I  feel  a 
deeper  interest  to  smell  it  very  sweetly  than  any  other  fragrant 
flowers.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  redness,  and  its  delicate 
petals  are  much  finer  than  the  large  petals  of  the  white  lily, 
though  the  lily  is  one  of  the  queens  of  the  garden :  Even,  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  The  pink  has 
a  round  pretty  corolla,  five  petals,  ten  stamens,  ten  filaments, 
ten  anthers  or  heads  of  the  filaments,  two  pistils  and  two  little 
stigmas. 

"A  rose  is  a  splendid  flower,  that  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all,  growing  up  with  pride  of  itself,  and  is  filled  with  many  di- 
visions or  petals,  I  think  it  is  called  "the  majestic  queen  of 
flowers."  No  body  can  hate  to  see  this  very  fragrant  and  de- 
licious rose.  The  lily  has  a  great  variety  of  colors,  very  long 
stamens,  six  petals,  the  anthers  are  all  yellow,  and  the  pistil  is 
hidden  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  head  of  its  pistil  is  called 
a  stigma.  The  pistil  has  no  pollen  but  the  anthers  have  them  as 
you  often  see  them.  Its  germ  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  corolla. 
I  suppose  it  is  much  more  admired  for  its  beauty  and  elegance 
than  the  morning  glory  is,  which  is  yet  a  beautiful  flower,  twining 
around  a  cord,  and  climbing  up  to  the  windows  aiid  also  to  the 
doors.  Its  petals  are  delicate,  of  blue  and  white  colors,  composed 
of  one  single  petal,  having  stamens,  pistils,  germ,  and  other  organs, 
and  the  butter  cup  is  a  small  yellow  flower  among  grass,  where 
we  frequently  see  it,  when  we  walk  out  in  a  garden  or  pasture. 
There  a  great  many  flowers  of  brilliant  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
forms,  growing  out  of  the  ground.  I  heard  of  the  Bell  Flower,  a 
sweet  little  thing  in  all  its  beauty,  on  the  tall  cliffs  of  Montmo- 
rency, near  Quebec,  in  Canada,  and  smiling  as  its  delicate  face 
was  kissed  by  the  spray  from  the  thundering  cataract.  This 
beauteous  plant,  my  dear  friend  sees  in  very  wild  places,  often 
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hanging  from  the  cliffs  of  high  rocks.  It  has  a  delicate  blue 
flower,  and  is  bell  shaped.  When  at  home  I  am  always  fond  of 
putting  some  roses,  pinks,  and  any  others  in  a  large  pitcher  which 
is  filled  with  water  upon  a  table. 

Here  is  a  garden  filled  with  various  flowers  growing  fast  in 
July.  I  saw  them  and  much  admired  their  splendor  and  beauty 
in  very  gay  and  ostentatious  forms.  The  wild  flowers  are  usually 
seen  in  a  perfectly  pure  nature  made  by  the  Great  Being.  It  is 
evident  that  he  shows  us  his  sublime  and  entire  wisdom.  We 
must  learn  from  their  example  to  be  neat  and  tasteful  becausfe 
they  are  all  obedient  and  beautiful  in  order.  Adieu. 

C.  J.  M. 

FIRST  CLASS,  SEVEN  YEARS*  STANDING. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Ruth. 

Ruth,  a  native  of  Moab,  was  distinguished  as  a  virtuous  woman, 
and  as  an  affectionate  daughter-in-law.  She  was  married  to  the 
son  of  Naomi,  named  Chilion.  His  parents  and  brother  removed 
from  Bethlehem  Judah  to  Moab,  where  they  dwelt  ten  years. 
Elimelech,  the  husband  of  Naomi,  died,  leaving  her  a  helpless  and 
afflicted  widow  with  her  sons.  These  sons  both  died.  Naomi 
left  Moab  for  Judah  to  see  how  the  Lord  had  visited  his  people, 
and  given  them  bread,  and  told  each  of  her  daughters-in-law  to 
return  to  their  own  mother's  house  where  they  lived  before  they 
were  married,  and  gave  them  a  farewell  kiss.  They  lifted  up 
their  voice  and  wept,  and  told  her  that  they  would  certainly  go 
with  her.  But  Naomi  answered  them  saying,  "  Turn  again  my 
daughters-in-law.  Why  will  ye  go  with  me.  Are  there  yet  any 
more  sons  in  my  womb  that  they  may  be  your  husbands.  Turn 
again  my  daughters,  go  your  way."  They  again  lifted  up  their 
voice  and  wept  with  an  aching  heart.  Orpah  gave  Naomi  a 
parting  kiss  and  went  to  her  own  mother's  home,  but  Ruth  clave 
to  her.  When  Naomi  had  gone  on  her  journey  to  Judah,  she  was 
surprised  to  see  that  Ruth  followed  her.  Ruth  said  that  she 
would  not  be  alone  without  her  dear  mother-in-law,  and  would 
follow  wherever  she  should  go,  dwell  where  she  should  dwell, 
and  die  where  she  should  die.  Naomi  saw  that  Ruth  had  a 
strong  mind  to  go  with  her,  and  stopped  speaking  to  her,  and  then 
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they  went  together  and  arrived  at  Bethlehem  in  the  season  of  the 
barley  harvest.  The  people  were  struck  with  much  gladness  to  see 
them  again — and  asked,  Is  this  Naomi  ?  and  she  told  them  not  to 
call  her  Naomi  (a  very  pleasant  one)  but  Mara,  "  that  is  bitter," 
for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me.  I  went  out 
full  and  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  home  again  empty.  Why 
then  call  ye  me  Naomi  seeing  the  Lord  hath  testified  against  me, 
and  the  Almighty  hath  afflicted  me  ?"  She  was  a  relative  to  a 
very  mighty  man  of  wealth,  whose  name  was  Boaz,  of  whom 
Ruth  had  heard  before.  Ruth  asked  Noami  if  she  might  go  to  a 
field  belonging  to  Boaz  and  glean  ears  of  corn  after  him,  that  she 
might  find  grace  in  his  sight,  and  her  mother-in-law  permitted  ' 
her  saying,  "Go,  my  daughter,"  and  then  Ruth  went  with  her 
glad  heart  to  the  field  where  the  reapers  were  reaping,  and 
gleaned  ears  of  corn.  Soon  Boaz  came  to  the  field  to  take  an 
usual  supervision  over  his  reapers,  and  bade  them  a  good  morn- 
ing, and  was  so  much  interested  in  the  damsel  that  he  asked  his 
reapers,  "  What  is  the  name  of  the  woman  gleaning  with  you  ?" 
and  they  said  her  name  was  Ruth  the  Moabite  who  had  lately 
returned  with  Naomi  from  Moab.  Then  he  told  them  to  treat 
her  very  kindly,  and  let  her  glean  stalks  as  much  as  she  wished. 
She  went  back  home  full  of  the  stalks,  which  astonished  her  mo- 
ther-in-law. She  told  Naomi  what  she  did  in  the  field,  and  told 
about  Boaz.  She  was  again  married  to  Boaz,  and  they  lived 
together  in  harmony  of  love  and  friendship.  Naomi  lived  with 
them.  Ruth  bore  a  son  called  Obed,  and  Obed  was  the  father  of 
Jesse,  who  was  the  father  of  David.  Ruth  was  the  Great  Grand- 
mother of  David,  the  Psalmist. 

Difference  of  the  Human  Races. 

Naturalists  commonly  reckon  five  varieties  of  the  human  species ; 
viz.  the  I*olar  race ;  the  Asiatic  race ;  the  African  race ;  the 
American  race  ;  and  the  European  race.  These  are  very  various 
in  complexion,  structure,  and  modes  of  life.  The  difierence  of 
complexion  and  features  of  the  varieties  in  the  human  species  is 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  living  under  the  differences  of  climate, 
and  by  subsisting  on  particular  kinds  of  food. 

Notwithstanding  these  differences,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  inform 
us  that  the  Almighty  Maker  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
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men  to  dwell  on  the  earth — that  they  are  the  offspring  of  one 
human  pair — that  the  whole  earth  was,  after  the  deluge,  over- 
spread by  the  descendants  of  three  sons  of  Noah,  the  preacher  of 
righteousness. 

The  colors  in  the  varieties  of  the  human  races  are  very  various. 
I  will  describe  the  coloring  of  the  skin.  The  external  skin 
being  so  elastic  and  transparent  a  membrane  contains  numberless 
pores  through  w^hich  the  perspiration  exudes.  The  internal  skin 
under  the  above  skin  is  a  pulpy  or  jelly-like  matter  which  is  the 
principal  seat  of  color  in  man.  In  the  African,  this  pulpy  sub- 
stance is  black  ;  in  the  Asiatic,  yellow  ;  in  the  American,  copper 
or  red  colored ;  and  in  the  European,  white. 

The  Arctic  dwarfs  in  the  northern  hemisphere  form  the  Polar 
Race,  to  which  the  Laplander  in  Europe ;  Siberian  tribes  and 
Nova  Zemblans  in  Asia ;  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux  Indians 
in  America  belong.  They  are  thick  in  form,  and  extremely  short 
in  stature.  They  have  a  dark  complexion  with  large  features — 
coarse,  straight,  black  hair,  and  black  eyes,  and  generally  a  weak, 
and  effeminate  voice.  They  live  under  a  severe  climate,  and 
subsist  on  the  flesh  of  seals,  rein  deer,  and  other  arctic  animals. 
They  are  dressed  in  the  skins  of  those  animals.  They  live  in  their 
snow  houses,  in  form  of  hemispherical  ovens,  with  an  opening  on 
the  top  for  both  chimney  and  window,  and  a  door  at  the  bottom 
through  which  the  people  creep.  They  enjoy  their  long  ride  in 
sleighs  drawn  by  dogs,  and  sometimes  by  rein  deer  instead  of 
horses. 

The  Asiatic  Race  includes  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  and  the  Asiatic  Islands.  They  have  a  short, 
flat  nose ;  high  cheek  bones ;  small,  oblique  eyes ;  wide  mouth ; 
and  long  braided  hair.  Their  principal  food  is  the  flesh  of  rats, 
horses,  and  unclean  animals.  They  love  putrid  meat,  rotten 
eggs,  and  old  vegetables  as  we  cannot  do. 

Numberless  idols  being  made  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  wood  and 
other  materials,  are  worshipped  by  the  superstitious  people. 

The  negroes  forming  the  African  Race,  have  a  jet  black  com- 
plexion, woolly  hair,  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  high  cheek-bones. 
They  are,  in  many  instances,  brought  from  Africa  to  America  in 
ships  and  sold  as  slaves. 

The  Indians,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America,  form  the 
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Red  or  Copper-colored  Race.  They  have  a  short,  crooked  nose  ; 
small,  deep  black  eyes ;  coarse,  straight,  black  hair ;  and  stout 
masculine  limbs.  They  live  in  huts  formed  of  poles  covered  with' 
the  skins  of  buffaloes,  or  with  bark  and  leaves,  plastered  with 
clay.  They  subsist  principally  by  hunting  and  fishing.  They 
possess  but  little  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  mechanic 
arts. 

The  European  Race  has  an  oval  face ;  pointed  nose ;  and  regu- 
lar features  ;  fair  complexion ;  long,  fine  hair ;  and  globular  eyes, 
like  those  of  Adam  and  Eve.  It  comprehends  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  Hindoostan,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  America. 

This  Race  is  distinguished  for  its  strength,  intelligence  and  en- 
terprise, and  has  made  great  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
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To  Hon.  Nathaniel  S.  Benton, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Sckoolt^  and  Ez-Qffieio  Fisitoron 
the  part  of  the  State. 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Esq., 
Francis  Hall,  Esq., 
Henry  E.  Davies,  Esq., 

Committee  of  Examination  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 

Gentlemen : — I  submit  the  following  statement,  embracing  in 
detail  the  number  of  classes,  the  names  of  the  pupils,  teacher,  • 
standing  and  course  of  study  of  each  class,  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Committee  in  conducting  the  examination. 

The  condition  of  the  domestic  department,  will  best  be  learned 
from  a  personal  inspection.  No  apology,  I  trust,  will  be  needed 
for  any  apparent  want  of  neatness  which  may  be  observed,  the 
additions  to,  and  alterations  in,  the  main  building  interfering 
unavoidably,  to  some  extent,  with  the  order  and  cleanliness 
which  would  otherwise  be  preserved. 

The  teaching  of  mechanic  trades,  although  a  feature  incidental 
in  our  system  of  education  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
The  experience  of  every  year  increases  the  evidence  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  arrangement,  which  secures  to  the  skillful  artisan  an 
entire  exemption  from  that  state  of  dependence  to  which  his  mis- 
fortune would  otherwise  consign  him,  and  renders  him  a  useful 
member  of  the  body  politic. 

The  male  pupils,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their  friends, 
or  their  own,  are  employed  in  the  intervals  of  study  and  relaxa- 
tion, at  the  following  trades : 

In  the  Book-bindery,  under  Mr.  Miller,     -       -       -       -  38 

"     Cabinet  Shop,    "     Mr.  Genet,  20 

"     Tailor's  Shop,    "     Mr.  Trask,      -       ...  20 
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In  the  Shoe  Shop,  under  Mr.  Sanger, 
"     Garden,  "     Mr.  Mead, 

"     Unemployed,     -       -       -  . 


32 
2 
1 
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Plain  sewing,  tailoring  and  dress-making  are  taught  to  such  of 
the  females  as  prefer  these  occupations ;  specimens  of  handicraft 
will  be  showTi  the  Committee. 

For  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  school  room,  the  pupils 
are  divided  into  eleven  classes,  which  are  indicated  in  the  reverse 
order  of  their  standing,  as  follows : — 

ELEVENTH  CLASS. 


NAMES. 


Males. 
Adelmer  Cross, 
Zenas  Garrybrandt, 
James  Clarkson, 
Theron  Jennings, 
Daniel  Hogenkamp, 
John  McVay, 
Henry  Charlon, 
Robert  Starin, 
John  Witschief, 
George  R.  Rice, 
Gerard  Le  Due, 
Henry  Haight. 

Males,  12. 


Females. 
Rebecca  Doty, 
Phebe  A.  Doty, 
Margaret  A.  Dobbie, 
Mary  Barry, 
Eliza  A.  Palmer, 
Mary  McCarty, 
Cornelia  Anderson. 


Females,  7.      Total,  19. 
Teacher,  F.  A.  Spofford. 


II.  STANDING. 

This  class  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  those  pupils  who 
entered  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  have  been 
under  instruction  from  six  to  ten  months. 

III.  STUDIES. 

1.  The  Alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship.  Writing  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and  fre- 
quent exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 
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3.  "  Elementary  Lessons''  This  class  have  gone  over  and 
reviewed  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  lessons  of  this  book, 
embracing  a  vocabulary  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  in- 
flections of  nouns,  the  use  of  the  transitive  verbs,  of  the  preposi- 
tions, the  present,  perfect  and  future  tenses  of  the  verb  and  the 
present  participle,  the  definite  article,  the  pronouns  and  miscella- 
neous questions  and  answers. 


TENTH  CLASS. 


NAMES. 


Males. 

John  Thompson, 
George  W.  Jobes, 
Thaddeus  Williston, 
Joseph  Pinney, 
Edward  Hatch, 
Joseph  De  Hart, 
Theodore  Matteson, 
Charles  M.  Parker, 
George  Cross, 
Ozias  Getman, 
William  Chestney. 
Males,  11. 


Females. 

Emily  Hogenkamp, 
Sarah  Ann  Padmore, 
Olive  Dye, 
Helen  Hunter, 
Margaret  Hunt, 
Ann  Elizabeth  Sharot, 
Phebe  Overton. 


Females,  7.      Total  18. 
Teacher,  J.  W.  Conklin. 


II.     STANDING.  ONE  YEAR. 


III.  STUDIES. 

1.  The  Alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship.  Writing  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and  fre- 
quent exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

3.  ''Elementary  Lessons"  This  class  have  gone  over  and 
reviewed  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  lessons  of  this  book,  embra- 
cing a  vocabulary  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  inflections 
of  nouns,  the  use  of  the  transitive  verbs,  of  the  preposition,  the 
present,  perfect  and  future  tenses  of  the  verb  and  present  parti- 
ciple, the  pronouns  and  miscellaneous  questions  and  answers. 

4.  Scripture  Lessons.  This  class  have  gone  over  and  reviewed 
eleven  lessons. 
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NINTH 
I.  K 

Males. 
Orville  L.  Wallace, 
Nathaniel  H.  Chesebro, 
Ahira  G.  Webster, 
N.  Denton  Wilkins, 
William  Breg, 
Devotion  W.  Spicer, 
Matthew  Clark, 
John  B.  Golder, 
James  E.  M.  Coffin. 


Males,  9. 


Females. 
Eunice  McCoy, 
Eleanor  Langlois, 
Ariadna  P.  Chesebro, 
Sally  Ann  Bower, 
Elizabeth  A.  Easton, 
Catharine  Biauvelt, 
Delia  Ann  Eggleston, 
Lucinda  Emeline  Hills, 
Jane  Ann  RomejTi, 
Mary  F.  Casler, 
Maria  Louisa  Bower. 
Females,  11.      Total,  20. 
Teacher,  Isaac  Lewis  Peet. 


II.     STANDING.  one  YEAR. 


III.  STUDIES. 

1.  The  Alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship.  Writing  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and  fre- 
quent exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

3.  "  Elementary  Lessons."  The  class  have  learned  two  hundred 
and  twelve  lessons  in  this  book,  embracing  a  vocabulary  of  nouns, 
verbs  and  adjectives,  the  formation  of  the  plural,  the  inflections  of 
verbs  in  the  actual  present,  in  the  habitual  present,  in  the  perfect 
and  future,  and  in  the  preterite,  or  imperfect  tenses, — the  govern- 
ment of  the  present  of  the  infinitive  by  the  verbs  love,  hate,  wish 
and  hope ;  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  the  pronouns  and  their 
declensions,  the  uses  of  the  preposition,  both  in  connecting  an 
intransitive  verb  with  an  objective  and  in  connecting  two  nouns ; 
the  conjunction  and,  the  preposition  of,  the  verb  have  as  the 
mark  of  property,  or  of  possession,  the  possossives  of  nouns, 
numbers  as  far  as  one  thousand,  both  in  words,  figures 
and  in  the  Roman  letters,  and  tables  of  the  divisions  of 
time  with  the  use  of  those  divisions  in  marking  the  time  of  events 
and  determining  the  tenses  of  verbs. 

4.  "  Scripture  Lessons."    Three  Sections,  treating  of  the  nature 
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and  attributes  of  God,  moral  and  social  duties,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

5.  Articulation.  The  ability  of  each  member  of  the  class  to 
pronounce  articulate  sounds  has  been  subjected  to  a  patient  test. 
Some  found  it  difficult,  or  impossible  to  utter  a  single  elementary 
sound,  while  others  could  pronounce  but  one  or  two.  Of  the 
whole  number  six  have  been  selected  whose  partial  hearing,  or 
flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech  have  rendered  it  advisable  to 
give  them  instruction  in  this  branch. 


EIGHTH  CLASS. 


NAMES. 


Males. 
James  Miller, 
David  Havens, 
John  Weaver, 
Hines  Moore, 
John  Kerrigan, 
Ananias  C  Brundige, 
Wm.  Rosenkrantz, 
John  Vine, 
Piatt  A.  McKean, 
Aaron  Lee  CufFee, 
John  vSimlar, 
John  Hurley, 
Males,  12. 


Females. 
Maria  Willis, 
Harriet  C.  Weyant, 
Laura  Jones, 
Caroline  Cornwall, 
Emeline  L.  Golden. 


Females,  5.      Total,  17. 
Teacher,  Samuel  Porter. 


II.     STANDING.  TWO  YEARS. 


III.  STUDIES. 

^  1.  Elementary  Lessons."  The  class  have  proceeded  from 
Lesson  122  to  231,  and  have  reviewed  portions  of  the  same 
repeatedly. 

2.  Arithmetic.  Frequent  exercises  in  writing  numbers,  in  count- 
ing, and  in  Addition,  Multiplication  and  Subtraction. 

3.  Sabbath  Lessons.  Scripture  History  till  the  latter  part  of 
January,  and  since  that  time  the  "  Scripture  Lessons"  as  far  as  to 
the  second  lesson  of  Section  iv. 
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SEVENTH  CLASS. 

Males. 

John  Edward  Ling, 
George  Driscall, 
James  S.  Wells, 
Charles  M.  Grow, 
James  M.  Camp, 
John  Stock, 
Wilbur  Smith, 
William  Wright, 
Gustavus  O.  Gilbert, 
Abram  L.  Briggs. 
Males,  10. 

II.     STANDING.  TWO  YEARS. 

III.  STUDIES. 

1 .  "  Elementary  Lessons"  finished  from  page  1 30,  and  reviewed — 
embracing  the  inflections  of  verbs  in  the  present,  past  and  future 
tenses  indicative,  the  active  and  passive  form  of  the  verb,  the  use 
of  prepositions,  a  few  adverbs,  various  forms  of  interrogation  and 
the  syntax  of  simple  sentences  in  general. 

2.  Original  Composition.  Writing  from  model  sentences,  form- 
ing sentences  upon  given  words,  letter  writing,  short  narratives, 
descriptions  of  objects,  question  and  answer. 

3.  Arithmetic.    Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplica- 
tion and  DIa  ision. 

4.  "  Scripture  Lessons.    The  class  have  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
seventeenth  lesson. 

5.  Articulation.  Instruction  has  been  given  with  some  success\^ 
to  eight  members  of  this  class  who  were  deemed  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  this  exercise,  all  of  whom  have  been  accustomed* 
from  early  childhood  to  utter  a  number  of  words,  and,  by  efforts 
to  speak  to  their  friends.  They  have  been  led  to  exercise  their 
vocal  organs,  so  as  to  render  them  somewhat  active,  although 
only  one  of  them  retains  sufficient  power  of  hearing  to  aid  in  any 
degree  the  use  of  speech. 


I.  NAMES. 

Females. 
Catharine  Sullivan, 
August  e  Hahn, 
Lucy  Adelaide  Boughton, 
Lucy  Gilbert, 
Hannah  Seymour, 
Joanna  Bentley, 
Martha  D.  Buck, 
Lydia  A.  Ballou, 
Elizabeth  Irwin, 
Amanda  E.  Ashley. 
Females,  10.      Total,  20. 
Teacher,  D.  E.  Bartlett. 
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SIXTH  CLASS. 


Males. 
Benjamin  Cilly, 
George  Risley, 
Milton  A.  Jones, 
Jerome  Risley, 
Peter  Brown, 
John  Milmine, 
Goodrich  Risley, 
Asahel  Andrews, 
Daniel  M.  Whitten, 
Fletcher  Stewart, 
Cyrenius  Montfort, 
William  H.  Rider, 
Robert  J.  Martling, 
James  H.  Winslow, 
Jefferson  Houston. 
Males,  15 


NAMES. 


Females. 
Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 
Helen  E.  Milmine, 
Elsey  C.  Bostwick, 
Eliza  Lighthall. 


Females,  4.      Total,  19. 
Teacher,  G.  C.  W.  Gamage. 


II.      STANDING.  THREE  YEARS. 


III.  STUDIES. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  IIJ^  The  class  have  gone  over 
and  reviewed  ninety  pages  of  this  book,  embracing  the  history 
of  man,  the  chapter  on  comparison  and  the  Natural  History  of 
Quadrupeds. 

2.  Original  Compositions.  Simple  narratives  and  letter- writing, 
question  and  answer. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Four  rules,  viz. :  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multi- 
plication and  Division,  and  some  of  the  tables  of  moneys  and 
weights. 

^  4.  Scripture  Lessons.    The  class  have  gone  as  far  as  the  Third 
Section  of  Part  ii. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

I.  NAMES. 

Females. 
Meribah  Cornell, 
Harriet  Whitney, 
Silence  Taber, 


Males. 
William  H.  Mills, 
Alvan  H.  Cornell, 
John  H.  H.  Rider, 
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Males. 


Females, 
Janette  Wallace, 
Margaret  Harrington, 
Matilda  Fearon, 
Josephine  G.  Colvin, 
Elizabeth  A.  Vanderbeck. 


Hugh  Shannon, 
Lewis  S.  Vail, 
George  W.  Harrison, 
John  Harrison, 
Edward  Benedict, 
Truman  Grommon, 
Lawrence  N.  Jones, 
Patrick  Harrington. 


Males,  n. 


Females,  8.      Total,  19. 
Teacher,  Thomas  Gallaudet. 


II. 


STANDING.  THREE  YEARS. 


III. 


STUDIES. 


\.  "  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  IV    Embracing  in  addition  to 
the  subjects  of  the  preceding  class  the  Natural  History  of  Birds. 

2.  "  Elementary  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 

3.  A  weehly  exercise  of  writing  down  the  events  of  the  week  in 
the  form  of  a  Journal. 

4.  Original  Compositions. 

5.  Instructions  in  letter-writing. 

6.  "  Scripture  Lessons."  This  comprises  a  description  of  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  together  with  short  notices 
of  the  more  important  personages  of  Sacred  History.  It  also 
teaches  the  pupil  his  relations  to  God  and  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  gives  him  some  ideas  respecting  the  future  state. 

The  class  have  gone  as  far  as  Part  ii.  Section  viii. 

7.  Articulation.  Experiments  were  made  with  the  whole  class 
immediately  after  the  regulation  was  fixed  devoting  twenty 
minutes  each  day  to  the  exercise  of  articulation.  The  majority 
of  them  were  able  to  sound  the  individual  letters  of  the  alphabet  )\ 
seven  could  utter  quite  a  number  of  sounds,  and  two  could  read 
tolerably  well  from  a  book.  It  was  soon  found  that  only  seven  or 
eight  could  be  practically  benefited,  and  these  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Two  pupils,  a  brother  and  sister,  who  became  deaf 
in  early  childhood,  and  consequently  still  retain  much  recollection 
of  spoken  language,  with  sufficient  time  and  perseverance  might 
be  made  to  converse  with  considerable  fluency. 
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FOURTH  CLASS. 

I.  NAMES. 


Males, 
George  P.  Archer, 
John  T,  Bell, 
Martin  Bothwell, 
Simeon  D.  Bucklen, 
Ephraim  Jewell, 
Isaac  Levy, 
Emory  Pangburn, 
James  O.  Smith, 
Joseph  Sweetman. 

Males,  9. 


Females. 
Elizabeth  Austin, 
Sally  Bronson, 
Caroline  E.  Brown, 
Rosalia  Finch, 
Eliza  J.  Kellogg, 
Lavinia  Lighthall, 
Hannah  M.  Patten, 
Catharine  Persons, 
Eliza  Ann  White, 
Jerusha  M.  Hills, 
Margaret  Vanderwerken, 
Females,  11.      Total,  20. 
Teacher,  O.  W.  Morris. 


II.      STANDING.  FOUR  YEARS. 

III.  STUDIES. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  11.,''  through  eighty-four  pages. 

2.  "  MitchelVs  Primary  Geography.'''  Twenty-eight  lessons, 
with  the  use  of  the  maps. 

3.  "  Smith's  Arithmetic."  The  simple  rules  and  Federal  money 
with  practical  examples. 

4.  Reading.  Books  from  the  library  weekly  and  newspapers 
have  been  read  with  interest  and  advantage. 

5.  Chirography, 

6.  The  Bible.  Abstracts  of  the  lives  of  the  principal  persons 
mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Record,  and  a  few  chapters  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  have  been  studied  on  the  Sabbath. 

7.  Articulation.  A  trial  was  made  with  nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  and  continued  till  it  became  evident  that  no 
success  was  likely  to  be  realized  by  farther  efforts.  Since  then 
instruction  has  been  given  to  only  four,  and  of  but  one  of  these 
can  the  expectation  be  indulged  that  the  results  will  be  perma- 
nently beneficial. 
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THIRD 

I.  N 

Males, 
John  A.  Hall, 
John  Godfrey, 
William  Donley, 
Samuel  A.  Taber, 
Frederick  Groesbeck, 
George  N.  Burwell, 
Selah  Wait, 
William  H.  Weeks, 
Solomon  Chappie. 
Males,  9. 


CLASS. 

\MES. 

Females. 
Edith  La  Grange, 
Elizabeth  Kleckler, 
Olive  Breg, 
Mary  E.  Craft, 
Phebe  A.  D.  Covert, 
Louisa  M.  Young, 
Martha  A.  Hibbard. 

Females,  7.      Total,  16. 
Teacher,  Jacob  Van  Nostrand. 


II.      STANDING.  FIVE  YEARS. 


III.  STUDIES. 

1.  Natural  Philosophy.  Class  Book  of  Nature,  one  hundred 
pages,  comprising  the  lessons  on  the  Universe  and  the  structure 
of  man. 

2.  Geography,  Morse's  Geography,  definitions  and  explana- 
tions.   General  and  comparative  views. 

3.  Composition.  Exercises  on  words,  idiomatic  phrases,  abstract 
of  lessons,  journal,  letters,  &c. 

4.  Grammar.  This  science  is  illustrated  and  explained  in  con- 
nexion with  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school-room,  and  by  lessons 
selected  from  the  second  part  of  the  Course  of  Instruction. 

5.  Arithmetic.  "  Smith's  Arithmetic,"  Through  the  Compound 
rules.  Fractions  and  Interest. 

6.  Book-keeping  and  mercantile  forms  explained  and  illustrated 
practically. 

7.  Reading,  Newspapers,  Books,  &c.,  with  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary. 

'  8.  Sabbath  Lessons,  Selected  portions  of  the  Scriptures  studied 
with  the  Union  Questions.  Compositions  on  subjects  selected  from 
the  Bible,  generally  historical.    Sabbath  Lectures  copied. 

9.  Articulation.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  mem- 
bers of  the  class  were  fit  subjects  for  instruction  in  this  branch,  a 
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series  of  exercises  was  commenced  embracing  all.  After  a  few- 
weeks  of  laborious  effort,  it  was  apparent  that  only  four  of  the 
class  could  be  instructed  in  Articulation  to  any  available  extent. 
With  respect  to  these  four,  there  has  been  no  very  perceptible 
improvement.  As  all  of  them  are  able  to  read  with  more  or  less 
facility,  the  exercises  have  chiefly  consisted  in  reading  with  such 
particular  instruction  as  each  case  appeared  to  demand. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

I.  NAMES. 


Males. 
John  Condit  Acker, 
Charles  H.  Arnold, 
Ebenezer  S.  Barton, 
Joseph  Benjamin  Hills, 
George  Erastus  Kctcham, 
John  White  Mumby, 
John  Leslie  Pickering, 
John  Fenton  Rapp, 
John  Telfair  Southwick, 
John  S.  Webster. 
Males,  10. 


Females, 

Lavinia  Brock, 
Wealthy  Hawes, 
Emily  A.  Hills, 
prudence  Lewis, 
Christiana  Jane  Many, 
Elizabeth  Mather, 
Isabella  McDougal, 
Emily  Stanton, 
Anna  Maria  Vail, 
Charlotte  H.  Webster. 
Females,  10.      Total,  20. 

Teacher,  J.  A.  Cart. 


II.     STANDING.  SIX  YEARS. 


III.  STUDIES. 

\.  Geography,  "  Morse's  Geography"  has  been  used  as  the 
text  book.  Portions  of  this  work  have  been  committed  to  memo- 
ry and  accurately  recited,  and  the  rest  from  time  to  time  careful- 
ly read  preparatory  to  examination  each  week.  Geographical 
compositions  have  been  required  in  connection  with  the  lessons. 
y'  2.  Chrammar.  The  "  Development  of  Verbs"  in  the  Course  of 
Instruction.  Also  daily  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  Gram- 
mar in  written  exercises  and  explanations  of  printed  lessons,  to- 
gether with  a  review  of  definitions  and  frequent  parsing  exercises. 

3.  Arithmetic.  "  Smith's  Arithmetic"  has  been  used,  the  class 
having  proceeded  as  far  as  the  182d  page,  and  original  sums  have 
also  been  given  particularly  in  Reduction,  Fractions  and  Simple 
and  Compound  Interest. 
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4.  Natural  History.  The  portion  of  the  "  Course  of  Instruction" 
which  relates  to  this  subject  has  been  thoroughly  studied.  In 
connection  with  the  printed  lessons,  facts  collected  from  various 
sources  have  been  communicated  by  signs,  and  the  pupils  have 
been  required  to  embody  the  information  thus  given  in  evening 
compositions. 

5.  The  Dictionary.  Lessons  have  been  given  in  Webster's 
Dictionary,  and  constant  use  of  the  dictionary  has  been  insisted 
on  in  the  daily  reading  of  books. 

6.  Lectures.  These  have  been  of  a  varied  character.  The 
design  of  some  has  been  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  common 
sense  views  of  the  world ;  of  others,  to  give  suitable  hints  on 
education,  business  pursuits  and  other  practical  subjects.  A 
course  embracing  familiar  lectures  on  some  of  the  sciences  and 
reading  to  the  class  by  signs  select  portions  of  scientific  works 
has  awakened  much  interest. 

7.  Original  Compositions.  On  subjects  connected  with  their 
studies,  a  weekly  journal,  letters,  etc. 

8.  "  The  Bible.''  The  twelfth  volume  of  Union  Questions  has 
been  used  each  Saturday  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bible  lesson 
for  the  Sabbath.  The  lessons  have  embraced  a  summary  view 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

9.  Articulation.  Five  of  the  members  of  this  class  so  far  retain 
their  hearing  and  speech  as  to  justify  some  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  their  articulation.  A  portion  of  each  day  has 
been  devoted  to  them,  and  with  some  benefit. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


I. 


NAMES. 


Males. 


Females, 


John  W.  Ackley, 
Isaac  H.  Benedict, 
Cornelius  Cuddeback, 
Clark  Thomas. 


Males,  4. 


Hannah  A.  Avery, 
Delia  Bliss, 
Marion  Lyndes, 
Fidelia  M.  Morgan, 
Elizabeth  Sherlock. 
Females,  5.      Total,  9. 


Taught  hy  the  President. 


II.     STANDING.  SEVEN  YEARS. 


PROGRAMME. 
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III.  STUDIES. 

1.  Alphabetic  Language.  The  chief  object  of  a  teacher's  effort 
is  to  impart  to  his  pupils  a  knowledge  of  written  language. 
Without  reference  to  particular  text  books,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  the  aim  with  this  class  has  been  during  the  year  to 
improve  their  style  of  writing,  rather  than  the  acquisition  of 
specific  facts.  The  means  employed  have  been  constructing 
original  sentences  on  given  words  and  peculiar  idioms,  the  writing 
of  narratives,  definitions  and  compositions  on  subjects  selected  by 
themselves  or  suggested  by  their  teacher. 

2.  Geography.  "  Morse's  Geography,"  comprising  British  Ame- 
rica, the  United  States,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

3.  Journal — in  which  have  been  recorded  the  more  important 
incidents  of  daily  occurrence. 

4.  Arith.netic.  The  ground  rules  have  been  reviewed  and 
Reduction  and  Interest  have  been  attended  to,  and  practical 
examples  illustrating  given  rules  have  been  furnished. 

5.  The  Bible.  The  use  made  of  this  sacred  book  has  been  to 
require  condensed  views  of  the  historical  portions  and  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  the  most  prominent  personages  whose  lives  are 
recorded  in  the  text.  Specimens  will  be  furnished  the  Com- 
mittee. 

G.  Articulation.  The  attention  of  the  teacher  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  single  individual,  who  retains  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  recollection  of  articulate  sounds  and  ability  to  utter  them  in 
a  clear  and  distinct  tone  of  voice. 

Note. — The  Committee  will  perceive  that  in  addition  to  the 
usual  subjects  of  study,  heretofore  enumerated,  that  of  articulation 
is  now  included  in  the  programme.  With  regard  to  the  practical 
benefits  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  branch  of  instruction,  it  may  be 
premature,  from  the  trial  of  only  eight  months,  to  express  a 
decided  opinion.  The  experience  of  the  Institution  thus  far,  how- 
ever, has  led  to  no  change  of  views  from  those  hitherto  enter- 
tained and  recorded  in  some  of  our  annual  reports — that  little 
real  utility  is  to  be  expected  except  in  those  cases  that  retain  a 
remembrance  of  vocal  sounds  or  a  remnant  of  hearing. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  P.  PEET, 

President. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

New-York,  July  1th,  1846.  6 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 

ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN. 


Submitted  January,  ISth,  1847. 

The  undersigned,  Physician  to  the  New-York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  the  honor  to  submit  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  the  following 

report: 

For  the  past  year  the  health  of  the  Institution  has  been  gene- 
rally good,  though  it  has  in  a  measure  suffered  from  the  causes 
of  disease  which  have  prevailed  in  the  neighborhood.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  vacation,  a  number  of  the  pupils  were 
attacked  with  dysentery.  Later,  in  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
several  had  intermittent  fever  and  two  had  a  severe  form  of  con- 
gestive fever.  One  of  these  died. — After  this  a  pupil  who  had 
not  been  ill  during  the  prevalence  of  dysentery,  was  attacked 
with  this  disease,  which  proving  hemorrhagic,  terminated  fatally. 
At  present,  all  the  pupils  enjoy  excellent  health. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution  is  the  best 
digest  of  statistical  matter  yet  published  concerning  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  From  this  digest  there  results  the  conclusion,  that  more 
than  one-half  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  who  have  been  admitted 
for  instruction,  were  born  deaf;  and  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  remainder,  became  deaf  at  a  very  early  age — thus  leaving  but 
a  very  few  cases  likely  to  be  benefited  by  medical  treatment. 
This  conclusion  was  digested  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Peet,  from 
materials  furnished  by  nearly  all  the  institutions  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  can  therefore  be  relied  on  as  a  guide  as  well  for  the 
future  as  the  present.    Besidss  the  writer's  casual  observation  at 
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the  Institution  for  ten  years  and  his  experience  in  it  for  a  year 
and-a-half,  added  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  Itard,  Physician  to  the 
Institution  of  Paris,  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  con- 
clusion. Still  some  cases  remain  susceptible  of  relief  or  cure» 
and  for  this  reason  the  writer  submits  his  experience.  During  his 
connection  for  twelve  years  with  a  hospital  of  over  eighty  chil- 
dren, on  the  Long  Island  Farms,  he  had  many  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  progress  of  disease  in  the  organ  of  hearing,  and 
of  examining,  after  death,  many  cases  where  deafness  obtained 
during  life,  a  detail  of  which  may  not  prove  wholly  unin- 
teresting. 

In  twenty-five  cases  of  death  from  scarletina  wherein  deafness 
had  been  a  prominent  symptom,  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
eustachian  tubes  on  being  examined,  presented  a  character  similar 
to  the  throat  and  nostrils,  being  more  or  less  changed,  probably 
very  red  during  life,  but  after  death  pale  and  thickened  or  soft- 
ened, and  uniformly  covered  with  a  thin  glary  secretion,  in  which 
floated  a  great  number  of  ash  colored  shreds,  probably  changed 
coagulable  lymph,  certainly  not  the  natural  mucous  secretion  of 
these  membranes.  This  state  extended  uniformly  through  the 
eustachian  tubes  quite  into  the  tympanum,  in  which  some  of  this 
changed  secretion  was  always  discoverable.  The  membranes 
lining  the  external  meatus  partook  of  the  state  of  the  skin,  the 
natural  secretion  of  wax  seemed  to  have  been  nearly  or  quite 
suspended,  and  the  membrane  covered  with  many  minute  points, 
from  which  issued,  appeared  to  have  issued,  or  to  have  been 
about  to  issue  a  sero  purulent  secretion  instead  of  wax. 

In  fifteen  cases  of  death  from  measles  where  symptoms  of  deaf- 
ness occurred  during  their  progress,  the  membranes  of  the  eusta- 
chian tube  and  tympanum  exhibited  on  examination  traces  of  red 
vessels  ramifying  in  every  direction  together  with  a  remarkable 
dryness,  as  if  the  mucous  secretion  had  been  suspended  some 
timo  before  death.  The  membrane  of  the  external  meatus  showed 
that  the  secretion  of  wax  had  been  interrupted  also.  So  the 
exanthemata  affect  every  portion  of  the  tegumentary  system. 
The  lining  membranes  of  the  auditory  passages,  of  the  va^^ina, 
uterus  and  bladder,  suffer  alike  with  the  skin. 

Proceeding  from  that  derangement  which  occurs  throughout  the 
tegumentary  system,  deafness  becomes  a  common  symptom,  con- 
nected with  all  the  exanthemata,  and  should  it  continue  after  reco- 
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very  from  scarletina  or  measles,  or  small-pox,  or  eruptive  typhus, 
the  membranes  Iming  the  auditory  passages  have  not  resumed 
their  natural  secretion,  pari  passu  with  the  skin  and  intestinal 
mucous  membranes  ;  the  eustachian  tube  is  partially  closed,  ulcer- 
ation is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  external  meatus,  abscess  to 
form  within  the  tympanum,  and  deafness  become  permanent. 
Besides,  in  many  such  cases  there  has  lain  dormant,  a  scrofulous 
vice,  which  excited  by  either  of  the  foregoing  diseases,  forms  a  new 
element  to  demand  serious  consideration  ;  likely  to  render  ulcera- 
tion unmanageable  should  it  occur,  or  to  form  a  serious  obstacle 
to  a  returning  state  of  health  in  the  membranes  of  the  auditory 
passages. 

Children  of  the  age  of  one  year  or  under,  become  deaf  from  the 
effect  of  simple  forms  of  fever,  because  the  head  at  this  age  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  whole  body,  and  because  the  auditory 
apparatus  is  not  yet  perfected.  The  temporal  bone  has  not  yet 
become  petrous,  and  being  still  penetrated  with  vessels  of  a  con- 
siderable size,  exposes  the  auditory  nerve  to  disorganization,  from 
the  great  quantity  of  blood  propelled  toward  it  when  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  violent.  Besides,  fever  at  this  age  often  terminates 
in  abscess  of  one  or  both  ears,  and  if  the  abscess  form  within  the 
tympanum,  deafness  becomes  permanent. 

To  cure  deafness  two  indications  present — first,  to  prevent 
ulceration ;  second,  to  restore  the  membranes  to  a  healthy  secre- 
tion. 

For  the  first  alteratives  succeed  ;  and  for  the  second,  alteratives 
are  preferable. 

Syrup  of  sarsaparilla  made  after  the  old  formula,  to  which  may 
advantageously  be  added  the  root  of  rumex  crispus  and  the  tinc- 
tures of  the  bark  of  prinos  verticillatus  and  chymaphilla  umbellata 
is  a  remedy  of  the  first  importance.  Next,  the  muriate  of  lime, 
an  old  remedy,  now  much  neglected,  and  lastly,  iodine  and  its 
preparations,  make  up  the  chapter  of  internal  remedies.  Blisters 
kept  perpetually  discharging  placed  behind  the  ears  or  on  the 
arms,  alternately  form  the  remedies  to  be  applied  externally. 
The  fauces  must  be  well  rubbed  with  a  smooth  piece  of  alum 
twice  a  week,  to  be  occasionally  alternated  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  when  the  tonsils  are  prominent,  with  the  solid 
caustic,  not  too  heavily  applied.    Lastly,  the  external  meatus 
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must  be  cleansed  once  a  day  with  warm  brandy,  or  warm  brandy 
and  water,  or  a  solution  of  iodine,  or  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of 
prinos  verticillatus.  Perseverance  in  the  course  for  months,  some- 
times for  more  than  a  year,  finally  ends  with  complete  success, 
provided  the  treatment  have  commenced  before  disorganization 
of  the  external  or  internal  ear,  and  this  admits  of  illustration  by 
cases  in  detail. 

A  child  aged  ten  years,  scrofulous  diathesis,  with  both  ears  in  a 
state  of  ulceration,  said  to  have  been  induced  by  scarlet  fever, 
was  brought  to  the  Farms  in  June,  183o.  The  lining  membranes 
of  both  the  external  auditory  passages  were  destroyed  and  the 
ears  discharged  a  bloody  sanies,  the  bones  were  in  progress  of 
ulceration,  and  the  child  totally  deaf.  In  one  ear  the  ulceration 
could  not  be  checked,  the  cochlea  came  away,  ulceration  pro- 
gressed, one  side  of  the  face  became  paralyzed,  and  the  child  died 
six  months  after  admission. 

On  examination  post  mortem,  ulceration  was  found  to  have 
extended  through  the  temporal  bone  to  the  dura  mater  and  thence 
to  the  brain.  In  progress  of  ulceration  the  canal  of  the  seventh 
nerve  where  it  crosses  the  tympanum  had  become  penetrated 
and  the  nerve  destroyed  at  that  place.  This  accounted  for  the 
paralysis.  Two  other  cases  terminated  in  the  same  way  from 
unmanageable  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  ear  extending  through 
the  bone  to  the  brain. 

A  girl  aged  five  years,  red  hair,  fair  complexion,  apparently  ro- 
bust, had  scarletina  in  May,  1833.  On  the  third  day  she  became 
deaf  and  remained  so  after  recovery.  The  ears  soon  began  to 
discharge  a  sanious  ichor  extremely  offensive,  and  the  child  com- 
plained of  pain.  On  examination  the  whole  external  auditory 
passages  were  in  a  state  of  ulceration — ordered  the  ears  to  be 
cleansed  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  a  course  of  sarsaparilla  in- 
ternally with  nitric  acid,  occasionally  a  little  sulphate  of  quinine, 
and  a  blister  to  be  applied  behind  the  ears  every  fourteen  days. 
After  a  month  one  ear  began  to  improve,  the  other  grew  worse, 
the  tympanum  became  ulcerated  and  finally  destroyed.  This  ear 
was  washed  with  weak  brandy  and  water,  and  occasionally  with 
a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  The  child  occasionally 
sufffM-cd  great  pain.  After  four  months  the  small  bones  came 
away,  and  lastly  after  six  months,  the  cochlea  more  perfect  than 
it  could  have  been  dissected.    The  child  now  sufiered  less  pain> 
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the  discharge  diminished  daily,  and  finally  after  two  years  o 
treatment  constantly  pursued  of  blistering  behind  the  ears,  sarsa- 
parilla  and  nitric  acid,  with  occasionally  sulphate  of  quinine,  and 
occasional  attention  to  the  bowels,  the  child  was  pronounced 
cured,  hearing  perfectly  with  one  ear  and  some  with  the  other, 
though  the  cochlea  had  come  away.  The  cure  remained  perma- 
nent and  the  child  was  bound  out  three  years  after. 

A  girl  aged  eight  years,  dark  hair,  dark  complexion,  thick  upper 
lip,  had  scarletina  in  June,  1833.  She  exhibited  no  symptoms  of 
deafness  for  the  first  five  days.  When  the  eruption  began  to 
desquamate  she  grew  deaf,  and  the  ears  soon  after  began  to  dis- 
charge. They  were  cleansed  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  and  occasionally  \vith  brandy  and  water.  Blisters  were 
applied  over  the  mastoid  processes — sarsaparilla  and  nitric  acid, 
with  occasionally  a  little  quinine,  to  be  alternated  with  Lugol's 
solution,  and  attention  to  the  digestive  organs.  In  four  months 
the  ears  were  apparently  cured.  Two  weeks  after  the  eyes  be- 
gan to  suffer  a  genuine  scrofulous  inflammation.  They  remained 
bad  two  months,  then  became  apparently  well,  but  then  the  ears 
had  commenced  their  old  discharge  and  the  child  was  deaf  again. 
One  ear  now  grew  rapidly  worse,  the  tympanum  ulcerated,  the 
small  bones  came  away,  and  finally  the  cochlea.  After  this  the 
discharge  ceased  from  both  ears.  Another  attack  of  ophthalmia 
now  came  on,  but  the  child  finally  recovered  from  both  and  was 
pronounced  well  after  two  years  and  six  months  of  constant  treat- 
ment, taking  unceasingly  sarsaparilla  and  Lugol's  solution  alter- 
nated with  nitric  acid,  and  having  blisters  applied  every  two 
weeks,  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears.  The  writer 
remarks  that  few  parents  would  persevere  so  long,  but  rather 
letting  the  disease  have  its  course,  be  content  with  a  child  either 
blind,  or  deaf,  or  lament  over  a  child's  deafness  when  too  late  to 
hope  for  a  cure. 

With  regard  to  cases  less  tedious  and  difficult  the  writer  fol- 
lowed the  one  rule.  As  soon  as  he  ascertained  that  deafness  en- 
dured after  an  attack,  he  ordered  blisters  to  be  applied  imme- 
diately, and  repeated  them  once  in  two  weeks  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity, gave  the  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  with  Lugol's  solution, 
and  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  occasionally  sulphate  of  quinine, 
attended  every  morning  to  the  state  of  the  child's  digestive  organs, 
and  finally  had  the  gratification  to  know  that  he  had  succeeded. 
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For  six  years,  during  which  the  writer  followed  the  above  course,  he 
observed  on  several  occasions  that  children  under  treatment,  broke 
out  with  varied  cutaneous  eruptions,  not  allied  either  to  itch  or 
to  exanthemata  ;  and  that  when  after  a  period  of  treatment  with- 
out much  success,  these  eruptions  appeared,  the  ears  ceased 
discharging,  the  throat  recovered  its  natural  condition,  and  the 
hearing  became  perfectly  restored.  He  could  not  always  refer 
these  eruptions  to  previously  described  heads,  he  can  only  say 
that  they  were  mostly  of  a  pustular  character.  He  then  began 
to  view  some  of  these  cases  as  either  proceeding  from  an  eruption 
previously  repelled  by  the  attack  of  exanthemata,  or  from  an 
eruption,  excited  into  fermentation  by  the  same  attack.  He 
looked  around  for  a  remedy  to  increase  and  develope  the  latent 
eruption,  and  in  his  search  became  acquainted  with  the  bark  of 
prinos  verticillatus. 

As  in  regard  to  the  exanthemata,  if  the  eruption  cannot  be 
produced  upon  the  skin,  the  patient  must  die,  so  as  to  other 
cutaneous  affections,  many  of  which  are  inherited,  if  the  eruption 
do  not  appear  at  the  proper  period,  there  will  follow  not  indeed 
death,  but  a  less  serious  derangement  of  the  system — ophthal- 
mia, or  deafness,  or  convulsions,  or  diarhoea  in  children ;  and 
dyspncea,  or  sneesing,or  cramps,  or  fever  in  adults ;  and  when  such  a 
state  is  suspected,  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  prinos  verticillatus 
can  be  relied  on.,  or  the  sarsaparilla,  with  a  strong  tincture  of  the 
bark. 

A  little  girl,  aged  four  years,  had  been  for  a  year  occa- 
sionally subject  to  pain  in  the  ear,  followed  by  deafness.  There 
had  been  no  discharge  from  the  ear,  nor  any  apparent  external 
change,  nor  any  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  nor  inflammation  of 
the  throat.  The  writer  had  treated  the  mother  ten  years  before 
for  strumous  ophthalmia  occasionally  accompanied  with  an 
evanescent  eruption,  and  therefore,  suspected  that  the  child  might 
inherit  some  form  of  eruptive  disease.  He  gave  it  the  tincture  of 
prinos  verticillatus  in  the  syrup  of  sarsaparilla.  In  three  weeks 
an  eruption  of  a  pustular  character  appeared  on  the  skin  and 
the  hearing  was  soon  restored.  After  three  weeks  the  eruption 
disappeared.  In  the  following  spring  the  child  again  became 
deaf  and  the  same  treatment  was  pursued.  He  saw  nothing  more 
of  the  eruption,  but  a  scrofulous  abscess  formed  on  the  right  cheek 
bone,  which  abscess  was  not  healed  till  six  months  after.  The 
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sarsaparilla  was  continued,  and  before  the  abscess  healed  the 
hearing  again  became  perfect,  and  remained  so.  May,  1846, 
there  has  been  no  relapse. 

A  boy,  aged  fourteen,  engaged  in  an  apothecary  shop  at  making 
Seidlitz  powders,  and  other  marketable  articles — dark  hair,  with 
fair  skin,  after  having  experienced  several  attacks  of  effusion 
within  the  knee  joints,  following  severe  attacks  of  tonsillitis,  was 
seized  with  acute  pain  in  the  ear,  followed  by  a  dullness  of  hear- 
ing. These  attacks  succeeded  each  other  repeatedly,  the  mem- 
brane of  the  external  auditory  passages  became  ulcerated.  There 
was  an  offensive  discharge  from  the  ears,  and  an  occasional  sense 
of  bursting  or  ringing,  followed  by  an  improvement  in  hearing 
for  a  short  period  after  each  sensation  of  bursting.  In  this  con- 
dition he  came  under  treatment,  too  deaf  to  distinguish  ordinary 
conversation. 

Diagnosis — probable  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the  eu- 
stachian tube,  and  certainly  a  considerable  change  in  the  mucous 
secreted,  which  partially  closes  the  tube,  pustular  ulceration  of 
the  external  meatus  extending  over  the  tympanum  which  is  per- 
fect.   Cause — an  undeveloped  eruption. 

He  was  told  that  his  case  was  not  hopeless,  and  that  if  he 
would  persevere  he  might  expect  to  be  cured  in  about  eighteen 
months.  The  treatment  commenced  in  September,  1841.  Syrup 
of  sarsaparilla  with  tincture  of  prinos  verticillatus — a  blister  be- 
hind each  ear  every  fourteenth  day — the  throat  to  be  touched 
twice  a  week  with  the  nitrate  of  silver — to  alternate  with  a  piece 
of  alum  well  applied — the  ears  to  be  cleansed  with  warm  brandy. 
He  attended  to  his  business  constantly.  Applied  the  blisters  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  on  Monday  morning  pursued  his  labor. 
After  several  applications  of  the  blisters  a  copious  crop  of  pustules 
appeared  over  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blistered  surface.  The 
blisters  were  not  repeated  till  the  pustules  had  healed.  After 
eighteen  months  he  had  greatly  improved,  he  had  experienced 
several  sensations  of  bursting  followed  by  permanent  improve- 
ment. He  persevered  till  August,  1844 — nearly  three  years,  when 
the  cure  had  become  complete.  March,  1845 — -there  has  been  no 
relapse  of  deafness,  though  he  has  experienced  several  severe 
colds  during  the  past  winter.  He  hears  so  well  that  no  person 
can  detect  the  least  deafness,  nor  can  he  detect  it  himself.  The 
case  has  been  shown  to  Mr.  Peet,  President  of  the  Institution,  as 
a  proof  of  what  perseverance  can  effect  with  common  means. 
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A  boy,  aged  five  years,  red  hair,  fair  complexion,  thick 
upper  lip,  had  been  subject  to  a  pustular  eruption  of  the  scalp  and 
face.  The  eruption  appeared  a  few  months  after  birth  and  from 
that  time  had  not  wholly  disappeared.  There  were  several 
children  in  the  family,  none  of  whom  were  affected  with  eruptions 
except  this  one  who  was  the  third  child.  The  father  had  con- 
tracted syphilis  in  his  youth,  and  from  that  time  had  been 
occasionally  teased  with  an  eruption,  appearing  on  the  face, 
and  body.  The  mother  was  also  subject  to  an  eruption  ap- 
pearing on  the  face.  In  their  anxiety  to  have  the  child  cured, 
they  applied  a  secret  remedy,  which  to  their  great  satis- 
faction repelled  the  eruption.  Three  weeks  after  the  cure  they 
began  to  observe  that  the  child  appeared  stupid,  and  soon  after 
discovered  that  he  was  growing  deaf  They  now  consulted  the 
writer.  They  were  told  that  the  deafness  was  unquestionably 
connected  with  the  eruption  which  had  not  been  thoroughly 
evolved,  and  that  to  restore  the  child  to  hearing  the  eruption 
must  re-appear  or  must  be  imitated  by  blisters  or  issues.  The 
child  was  put  on  a  course  of  decoction  of  prinos  verticillatus  w^ith 
muriate  of  lime.  After  four  weeks  the  eruption  began  to  re- 
appear and  the  hearing  to  improve  pari  passu ;  the  eruption  very 
soon  assumed  its  former  character  and  the  discharge  became 
offensive.  To  moderate  this,  the  ointment  of  hyd.  sub.  muriat 
and  arsenic  was  occasionally  applied.  The  treatment  was  pur- 
sued for  a  year,  when  the  eruption  had  gradually  decreased  and 
finally  disappeared,  while  the  child  continued  to  hear  perfectly. 

In  the  case  of  persons  born  deaf,  we  find  occasionally  mal- 
formation of  the  throat  and  mechanical  apparatus  for  hearing, 
but  the  greater  number  present  no  appreciable  change  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  organs,  and  the  cause  of  deafness  in  these  lies 
in  the  nervous  system  and  like  amaurosis  cannot  often  be  treated 
with  success.  Yet  deafness  may  proceed  from  derangement  of 
the  nervous  system  coming  on  after  birth,  and  sometimes  admits  ^ 
of  cure. 

A  boy,  about  five   years  of  age,  extremely  mobile,  and  ap- 
parently liable  to  St.  Vitus's  dance,  was  observed  to  become 
dull  of  hearing   occasionally,   after  his  third  year.     He  had 
a  slight   fever  in  the  winter  of  eighteen  hundred   and  forty-  « 
five  and  six,  and  afterward  became  still  more  dull  of  hearing. 
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His  parents  were  both  healthy.  There  was  no  traceable  heredi- 
tariness  and  no  appreciable  change  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  nor 
yet  any  apparent  probability  of  a  latent  eruption.  But  the  child 
had  been  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  ear-ache,  and  after  each 
attack  his  mother  thought  his  deafness  increased.  A  small 
blister  was  ordered  on  the  arm,  to  be  applied  every  two  weeks, 
first  on  the  one  arm  and  then  on  the  other,  and  sarsaparilla  with 
prinos  verticillatus  and  the  ears  to  be  occasionally  cleansed  with 
warm  brandy.  The  fever  returned ;  the  child's  pulse  became 
quite  frequent  (one  hundred  and  twenty,)  and  the  hearing  quite 
restored.  When  the  fever  had  abated,  deafness  returned  ;  the 
child  was  now  more  excitable  than  before.  He  was  put  on  a 
course  of  Fowler's  solution  with  muriate  of  lime,  and  after  a 
month  the  excitability  had  greatly  diminished  and  the  hearing 
almost  perfectly  restored.  Whether  he  will  continue  to  hear 
well,  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  decision. 
December  12th  this  child  remains  cured. 

In  conclusion,  the  causes  of  deafness  lie  sometimes  exclusively 
in  the  nervous  apparatus,  and  to  this  class  are  referable  most  of 
the  cases  born  deaf  together  with  some  others,  connected  with 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  epilepsy,  drunkenness,  &c. ;  this  class  of  cases 
is  for  the  most  part  hopeless. 

Sometimes  from  an  inflammation  and  consequent  thickening 
and  altered  secretion  of  the  membranes  of  the  auditory  passages, 
connected  with  scarletina,  measles,  tonsillitis,  &c.  ;  this  class  of 
cases  admits  of  cure  by  care  and  perseverance. 

Lastly,  deafness  proceeds  in  a  great  number  of  cases  from 
eruptions  repelled  or  latent,  and  in  this  class  the  membranes  of  the 
auditory  passages  are  not  inflamed,  but  their  usual  healthy  secre- 
tion becomes  suspended  and  their  surfaces  become  erected.  This 
class  of  cases  also  admits  of  cure  by  causing  the  eruption  to 
appear,  or  by  arresting  the  tendency  of  an  eruption,  to  be  pro- 
duced while  it  is  imitated  by  blisters. 

N.  MORRELL, 
Physician  to  the  Institutioii  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New-York,  January  \2th,  1847. 
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[Continued  from  the  last  Annual  Report.] 

BT  PROF.  J.  ADDISON  CART. 


The  following  publications  on  deaf-mute  instruction  have  been 
added  to  the  Library  of  the  Institution. 

I.  FOREIGN. 

1.  Belgium. 

279.  Carton,  C,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at 
Bruges. 

Anna  ou  I'Aveugle  Sourde-Muette  de  I'lnstitut  des  Sourds- 
Muets  de  Bruges  par  TxA-bbe  C.  Carton.    Gand,  1843,  8vo.  pp.  94. 

 Anna  or  the  Blind  Deaf-mute  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb  at  Bruges,  by  the  Abbe  Carton.  Presented  by  the 
Author. 

This  work  gives  an  account  of  the  education  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  Anna  Temmermans,  and  includes  a  notice  of  other 
blind  deaf-mutes,  with  the  theory  and  method  of  their  instruction. 
This  class  of  persons  is  more  numerous  than  it  was  formerly  sup- 
posed. According  to  the  census  of  1840  there  were,  in  Sweden, 
ninety  persons  afflicted  with  this  triple  infirmity. 

2.  France, 

280.  Morel,  Edward,  Professor  of  the  Royal  Institution  for 
Deaf-mutes  at  Paris. 

Annales  de  I'Education  des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Aveugles. 
Revue  des  Institutions  qui  leur  sont  consecrees  en  France  et  a 
I'Etranger,  Publiee  par  M.  Edouard  Morel,  Paris,  1846,  Troiseme 
Volume,  8vo.  pp.  320. — Annals  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind ;  Review  of  the  Institutions  devoted  to  them 
in  France  and  other  countries.  Vol.  III.  Published  quarterly  by 
Prof.  Morel. 
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A  work  of  this  description  was  much  needed,  and  the  three 
volumes  already  issued  have,  in  a  good  degree,  fulfilled  the  original 
design.  It  is  very  desirable  that  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
in  Europe  and  America,  should  more  generally  make  this  periodi- 
cal the  medium  of  communicating  to  others  their  respective  sys- 
tems of  instruction,  and  whatever  may  be  of  interest  in  connection 
with  their  own  institutions. 

281.  Nancy.  Institut  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Nancy  (18e  Annee.) 
Distribution  des  prix  du  25  Aout,  1845.  8vo.  pp.  32. — Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Nancy,  18th  year.  Distribution  of 
prizes  on  the  25th  of  August,  1845.  Rewards  of  merit  are  pre- 
sented annually  in  this  institution  and  other  similar  institutions  in 
France,  to  those  pupils  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  scholarship  and  good  deportment. 

3.  England. 

282.  Exeter.  West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  of  the  counties  of  Devon,  Cornwall, 
Somerset  and  Dorset.  Twelfth  Report.  1846.  Eoreter.  12mo. 
pp.  24. 

This  institution  is  designed  to  be  a  "  school  of  Industry  as  well 
as  Religious  Education."  It  is  supported  by  "Donations  and 
Annual  Subscriptions,  and  by  payments  on  behalf  of  the  children." 
No  pupils  are  received  under  seven  or  above  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  total  number  admitted  into  the  institution  since  its  commence- 
ment in  1827,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-three,  of  whom  forty-six 
still  remain.  The  expenses  for  the  year  1845  were  £1,607,  and 
the  receipts  were  £1,579.  Dr.  W.  R.  Scott  is  the  Master,  with 
two  assistants  and  a  drawing  master. 

283.  Manchester.  Report  of  the  Manchester  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  MDCCCXLV.  Manchester.  8vo.  pp.  48. 

This  is  the  Twenty-First  Annual  Report.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  the  school  in  April,  1845,  was  eighty-five.  Circulars  had 
been  issued  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting 
the  "  present  position  and  conduct  and  usefulness"  of  the  former 
pupils.  It  is  stated  that  returns  from  most  of  the  circulars  had 
been  received,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  results  of  the 
inquiries  were  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging  nature. 
The  committee  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  public  to  assist  "  in 
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apprenticing  or  obtaining  useful  employment  for  the  pupils  who 
have  finished  their  education,  and  whose  friends,  through  want  of 
influence  or  means,  have  not  the  power  to  place  them  in  situations 
where  they  may  be  profitably  employed  both  for  themselves  and 
others."  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  25th,  1845, 
were  £  1,766,  and  the  disbursements  £1,744.  Mr.  Andrew  Patter- 
son is  the  Master.    He  has  five  assistants. 

4.  Ireland. 

284.  Belfast.  Fifth  Report  of  the  Ulster  Society,  for  promoting 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind.    For  the 
year  ending  December  31st,  1841.    Belfast.  1842.  8vo.  pp.  40. 
Sixth  Report  for  the  year  1842,  pp.  54. 
Ninth    do     for  the  year  1845,  "  104. 

In  Art.  II.  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society  it  is  stated  : — 

"The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be,  to  afford  to  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  to  Blind  children,  whose  parents  reside  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
ster, a  literary  and  also  a  religious  education,  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland ; 
and  likewise  to  teach  them  some  useful  trade,  by  which  they  may 
be  enabled  to  earn  their  own  livelihood."  The  income  of  the  So- 
ciety is  derived  mainly  from  Auxiliary  Societies,  eighty-one  of 
which  have  been  formed  in  the  Province.  The  amount  received 
in  the  year  1845,  exclusive  of  the  building  fund,  was  £1600.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  Dec.  31,  1845,  was  fifty-seven; 
namely  thirty-four  deaf  and  dumb,  and  twenty-three  blind,  of  whom 
forty-two  were  boarders. 

 Some  Information  respecting  the  Origin,  Constitution,  Ob- 
ject, and  Operations  of  the  Ulster  Society  for  promoting  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind  ;  especially  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  Society's  Auxiliaries.  Belfast,  1846,  8vo.  pp. 
32. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  lithographic  view  of  the  new  Institu- 
tion, which  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  September  24th, 
1845.  This  edifice,  built  in  the  Tudor  style,  presents  a  very  beau- 
tiful appearance.  It  has  a  frontage  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  feet,  and  the  wings  at  each  end  extend  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-four feet  to  the  rear.  It  can  accommodate  one  hundred  pupils, 
and  the  plan  admits  of  an  economical  extension  so  as  to  provide 
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for  two  hundred.  The  Ulster  Society  was  formed  in  April,  1831, 
and  the  School  was  first  opened  in  the  following  month.  In  1836, 
the  Rev.  John  Martin  was  appointed  Principal.  He  was  subse- 
quently induced  to  take  charge  of  the  National  Institution  at  Dub- 
lin, but  has  recently  been  called  to  resume  his  labors  in  the  Ulster 
Institution. 

285.  Claremont,  DuBLm.  Twenty-seventh  Report  (viz.  for 
1812-43)  of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Children  of  the  Poor,  in  Ireland,  established  in  Dublin, 
18th  of  May,  1816,  and  now  situated  at  Claremont,  near  Glas- 
nevin,  and  supported  solely  by  voluntary  contributions ;  with  an 
abstract  of  the  cash  account,  lists  of  subscribers  and  donors, 
&c.  DuhUn,  1843,  12mo.  pp.  48. 

Twenty-eighth  Report,  for  1843-44,  pp.  48. 
Twenty-ninth  do  for  1844-45,  "  48. 
Thirtieth  do     for  1845-46,   "  48. 

In  the  Twentieth  Report,  the  Committee  state  that  "  the  object 
which  they  have  in  view  is  threefold : — 

1st.  To  lead  those  placed  under  their  care  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  hath  sent,  whom  to 
know  is  life  eternal. 

2d.  To  render  them  useful  and  beneficial  members  of  society  ; 
and 

3d.  To  give  them  such  an  education  as  may  enable  them  to 
earn  an  honest  and  independent  livelihood  by  their  own  exertions 
and  industry." 

In  May,  1846,  the  number  of  scholars  was  eighty-nine. 

II.  AMERICAN. 

286.  CiiAPix,  William,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Report  on  the  Benevolent  Institutions  of  Great  Britain  and 
Paris,  including  the  Schools  and  Asylums  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  the  Insane:  being  supplementary  to  the  Ninth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  By 
William  Chapin,  Superintendent.    Colamhus,  1846,  8vo.  pp.  61. 

Mr.  Chapin  visited  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
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Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  London,  Dublin,  and  Paris.  After  a  particular  notice  of 
each  of  these  Institutions,  he  concludes  as  follows : — 

"  General  Remarks  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— 

"  I.  The  general  system  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  this 
countr}' — the  object  being  to  give  the  pupils  a  knowledge  o[  writ- 
ten language  The  manual  alphabet  and  the  sign  language  are 
the  means  relied  on. 

"  II.  Articulation  is  taught  to  some  extent,  but,  except  in  the* 
London  School,  it  is  very  little  relied  on,  and  generally  condemned] 
as  requiring  more  labor  than  the  results  will  ever  justify. 

"  III.  All  the  Schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  London,  are^ 
smaller  than  the  Institutions  at  Hartford  and  New- York ;  and, 
excepting  the  London  and  Dublin,  smaller  than  the  Ohio  Asylum. 

"  IV.  The  pupils  are  generally  taught  in  a  single  school-room  ; 
in  this  respect  differing  from  the  French  and  United  States  Schools, 
where  each  teacher  and  class  have  a  separate  room. 

"  V.  More  use  is  made  of  engraved  pictures,  maps,  and  school 
apparatus,  than  in  the  United  States. 

"  VI.  There  are  fewer  teachers — some  who  are  noticed!  as  such 
being  young  assistants  on  small  pay.  The  constant  presence  of 
the  head-master  is  supposed  to  render  a  higher  grade  of  assistants 
unnecessary. 

"  VII.  Assistant  teachers  are  usually  taken  young,  as  appren- 
tices to  the  deaf  and  dumb  system.  Their  Principals  prefer  this 
plan  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  of  selecting  young 
men  for  their  literary  education  particularly. 

"  VIII.  The  pupils  are  not  taught  trades.  These  are  learned  of 
other  mechanics,  with  whom  they  are  placed  as  apprentices,  after 
their  time  of  instruction  is  expired. 

"  IX.  The  two-handed  manual  alphabet  is  everywhere  used  in 
Great  Britain.  The  single  hand  is  used  in  Paris,  which  our 
Schools  have  followed.    And  finally, 

"  X.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools  in  the  United  States  are  ge- 
nerally superior  to  those  in  Great  Britain." 
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287.  Peet,  Harvey  P.,  A.  M.,  President  of  the  New-York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Elementary  Lessons :  being  a  Course  of  Instruction  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  Part  First.  Second  Edition.  New- York,  1846^ 
18mo.  pp.  308. 

In  this  edition  the  work  has  been  enlarged  and  improved.  Verbs 
have  been  introduced  earlier  than  in  the  previous  edition,  and 
reading  lessons  in  much  greater  number  and  variety  have  been 
interspersed.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  additional  cuts  have 
been  procured.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  elementary  work  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  which  has  yet  appeared. 

 Scripture  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  New-York, 

1846,  18mo.  pp.  122. 

These  Lessons  are  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  treats,  in 
the  simplest  language,  of  the  works  and  attributes  of  God,  and  of 
the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human  soul ;  the  second  com- 
prises, in  twenty-six  sections,  brief  and  comprehensive  narratives 
of  the  prominent  events  recorded  in  the  Bible.  It  is  fully  illustrat- 
ed with  cuts,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct 
speaking  children,  as  well  as  those  for  whom  it  was  originally  pre- 
pared. 

 Address  delivered  at  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  December  2d,  1846.  With  an 
Appendix  containing  the  proceedings  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Chapel.    New-York,  1847,  8vo.  pp.  40. 

This  Address  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest.  It  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  art  of  instructing  deaf  mutes,  the 
origin,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  New- York  Insti- 
tution, and  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  instruction  here  pur- 
sued. The  Appendix  contains  a  notice  of  the  interesting  exercises 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  address, — the  statement  of 
Henry  E.  Davies,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  buildings 
and  improvements  ;  and  the  Selections  of  Scripture  read  by  the 
Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D. 

288.  Columbus,  Ohio, — Neunzehnter  Jahresbericht  der  Curatoren 
und  des  Vorstehers  der  Taubstummen-Anstalt  des  Staates  Ohio, 
fur  des  Jahr  1845.  Columbus,  1845,  8vo.  pp.  37. — Nineteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the  Deaf 
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and  Dumb  Asylum  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1845.  Ger- 
man Edition. 

Twentieth  Annual  Report,  do.  1846,  pp.  37. 

The  Report  of  Mr.  Hubbell,  the  Superintendent,  embodies  the 
facts  of  special  interest  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Ohio  Institution.  The  main  building  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  one  wing,  which  was  first  occupied  in  October  last. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  one  hundred  and  three,  divided  into  six 
classes,  under  the  same  nmnber  of  teachers.  They  have  no  me- 
chanical business  for  the  older  male  pupils,  at  present,  though 
the  Superintendent  justly  regards  it  as  important  that  the  pupils 
out  of  school-hours  should  be  furnished  with  some  regular  em- 
ployment. 

289.  Danville,  Kentucky. — Annual  Report  of  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  1846,  8vo.  pp.  6. 

Do.  1847,  pp.  6. 

"  The  whole  number  of  pupils,  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
fifty-three ;  present  number,  forty-four.  These  numbers  are  near- 
ly double  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  exhibit  a  highly 
gratif}ing  degree  of  prosperity."  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacobs  is  the  Princi- 
pal and  has  one  assistant  teacher. 

290.  Hartford,  Conn. — The  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Directors  of  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Exhibited  to  the 
Asylum,  May  16th,  1846.    Hartford,  1846,  8vo.  pp.  45. 

The  members  of  the  school  within  the  year  had  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  all  ages  from  eight  to  thirty-one 
years.  The  Instructors  are  Lewis  Weld,  A.  M.,  Principal,  nine 
Assistants  and  one  Monitor.  The  Report  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  made  during  the  year  in  teaching 
articulation.  No  attempts  were  made  with  those  entirely  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  with  those  only  who  have  retained,  in  part,  their 
hearing  or  speech.  About  thirty  pupils  received  daily  special 
instruction  in  this  branch,  and  with  various  success.  The  results, 
upon  the  whole,  were  encouraging,  though  it  is  not  expected  by 
the  Board  to  change  their  general  method  of  instruction,  or  to 
teach  articulation  to  the  majority  of  their  pupils. 

291.  Indianapolis,  Ia. — Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Indiana  Asylum  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
to  which  is  appended  a  Report  and  Correspondence  on  the  loca- 
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tion  of  the  same,  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on 
Education,  December  26,  1845.    Indianapolis,  1846,  8vo.  pp.  22. 

Third  Annual  Report    do.    for  the  year  1846,  pp.  21. 

This  Institution  has  commenced  under  favorable  auspices.  It 
contains  already  fifty-four  pupils.  Mr.  James  S.  Brown  is  the 
Principal.  He  has  two  Assistants.  A  farm  of  eighty  acres  has 
been  purchased,  on  which  it  is  proposed  soon  to  erect  suitable 
buildings. 

292.  .Jacksonville,  III. — Biennial  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Illinois  Asylum,  at  .lacksonville,  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.    For  the  year  1846.    Spr ins; field,  1847.    8vo.  pp.  16. 

A  building  for  this  Institution  was  commenced  more  than  two 
years  since,  and,  in  1845,  Mr.  Thomas  Officer  was  appointed 
Principal,  but  the  school  was  not  opened  until  January  26,  1846. 
The  number  of  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  fourteen. 
One  assistant  teacher  is  employed.  The  number  of  deaf  mutes 
in  the  state  of  Illinois  is  believed  to  be  not  less  than  four  hundred, 
of  whom  two  hundred  and  forty  are  of  suitable  age  to  be  under 
instruction. 

293.  New- York. — Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  and  Docu- 
ments of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb :  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- York  for  the 
year  1845.    New-York,  1846,  8vo.  pp.  107. 

 Specifications  of  work  and  materials  for  two  brick  wing 

buildings  and  a  portico,  to  be  erected  for  the  New- York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  R.  G.  Hatfield,  Architect. 
New-York,  1846,  8vo.  pp.  16. 

294.  Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
for  1845.    Philadelphia,  1846,  8vo.  pp.  12. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  same  for  1846,  pp.  12. 

The  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware  make  appropriations  to  this  Institution  for  the  support 
of  pupils  from  these  states  respectively.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  January  1,  1847,  was  one  hundred 
and  fifteen.  A.  B.  Ilutton,  A.  M.,  is  the  Principal.  There  are  six 
additional  Instructors. 

295.  Review. — Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb :  A  Review 
of  Messrs.  Weld's  and  Day's  Reports.  [From  the  American  Re- 
view.]   New-York,  May,  1846,  8vo.  pp.  20. 
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In  the  language  of  Mr.  Chapin,  whose  Report  is  noticed  above, 
the  Reports  of  Messrs.  Weld  and  Day  "  form,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  contribution  that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  science  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  since  the  time  of  Sicard."  The  Review  is 
an  able  and  philosophical  exposition  of  the  views  and  principles 
contained  in  those  two  Reports. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects, 
clothing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also 
be  furnished  by  the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual 
charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in 
advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vaca- 
tion, which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  to  the 
first  Wednesday  of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any 
other  time  except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in 
consequence  of  absence  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except 
sickness,  nor  for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the 
Institution,  without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission,  to  be  educated  at  the  public 
expense,  should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five 
years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any 
not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  must 
be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The 
selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications 
on  the  subject  must  be  addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary 
power  to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and 
necessary  school-books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.    No  extra 
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charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance, 
medicines,  or  other  necessar}-  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the 
names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such 
knowledge  in  any  degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent 
advancement.  To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to 
form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  vei'y  desirable. 
In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the  words 
which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  copies,  preparatory  to  admis- 
sion, should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made  intelligible  to 
the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular 
attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original 
constitutional  defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  ? 
And  if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time. 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred ;  and  how, 
and  when  produced  ? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been 
employed  to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction, 
and  is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with 
the  mode  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen  ? 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such 
as  palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs;  or 
does  he  or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the 
parents  ? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connection  been 
formed  ])y  marriage  ? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
George  S.  Robbins,  Secretary. 
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